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Introduction 


This much became obvious to the editor almost from the moment 
he assumed the task of editing a reference book on contemporary vir- 
tuosos: It was impossible to include in one reasonably sized volume 
everyone who, by virtue of public or radio appearances, deserved con- 
sideration as a musical virtuoso. In undertaking this book, the editor 
had in mind a reference book which would supply the music-lover with 
all such information about his favorite concert or opera star as would 
not easily be procurable elsewhere: complete biographical and per- 
sonal information such as is only barely touched upon (if at all) in 
the usual music encyclopedias; also, a critical evaluation of the musi- 
cian’s artistic importance based on the appraisal of outstanding music 
critics. 


To have made this book truly comprehensive would have neces- 
sitated the inclusion of almost fifteen hundred biographical sketches in 
one volume, of almost thumbnail size. Thereby the very purpose of 
this book would have been defeated. The editor, therefore, decided 
that it was wisest to make this reference book representative rather 
than comprehensive. He has selected from his original list of fifteen 
hundred musicians only those five hundred who, he considered, would 
be most likely to interest the music lover. These five hundred musi- 
cians, however, would be treated thoroughly. 


This is a book devoted to living musicians. Because it is meant 
principally for American consumption, it places particular emphasis 
on American musicians. Beyond this, no inflexible rules were fol- 
lowed by the editor in making his selections for inclusion. 


All those who are the unquestioned leaders of the present-day con- 
cert world are to be found in this book (musicians of the stature of 
Toscanini and Stokowski, Kreisler and Heifetz, Paderewski and Hof- 
mann, Flagstad and Lily Pons). 


It was found advisable by the editor to include in this book the 
most important of those living personages of the concert and opera 
world whose careers belong to another day and who played an im- 
portant role in our musical life (such as Mary Garden, Emma Eames, 
Calvé, Elena Gerhardt, etc.) 


Many European artists are not intimately familiar to Americans; 
some have never been heard here. Yet by virtue of their dominating 
position in the European music of the past decade they should be in- 
cluded in any reference book of this sort. It was with this in mind 
that the editor decided upon the inclusion of such artists as Edwin 
Fischer, Piccaver, Gerhard Hiisch, Hans Knappertsbusch and many 
others in their class. 


Younger men of the American concert and opera world who may 
not yet have achieved international significance but who are likely to 
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acquire increasing significance with each passing season have also been 
accorded a place in this book, such as Webster Aitken, Sylvan Levin, 
Eugene List, etc. 


Radio artists have not been ignored; the editor refers to musicians 
better known over the air than in the concert hall, such as Howard 
Barlow, Conrad Thibault, Jessica Dragonette, James Melton, etc. 


For those who are statistically minded it might be of interest to 
learn that this volume includes the biographies of 123 conductors, 92 
pianists, 72 sopranos, 50 violinists, 40 tenors, 24 baritones, 23 chamber 
music ensembles, 18 contraltos, 14 bassos, 14 cellists, 9 organists, 
6 violists, 6 flutists, 6 harpsichordists, 6 two-piano teams, 3 harpists, 
2 guitarists, 1 lutenist, 1 clarinetist, 1 oboist, 1 saxophonist and 1 
xylophonist. 


The editor would like to express his indebtedness to practically all 
the leading concert bureaus in this country for their cooperation, par- 
ticularly to Miss Dorle Jarmel of the Columbia Concerts Corporation, 
Miss Helen Mobert of the N.B.C. Artists Service and Mr. Frank 
Wenker of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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Contents 


Lrvinc Musicians—Biographical Sketches ........ 


CLASSIFIED List 


Key to Pronunciations 


The pronunciation of unusual or difficult names is 
indicated in footnotes to the biographies. The system 
of marking used follows Webster’s New International 
Dictionary 


as in mate; 4 as in hat; 4 as in arm; a as in dance 


Dou 


as in tree; € as in pet; é as in her 


oO 


=i 


as in nine; ï as in tin 

ù as in cut 

ō as in note; 0 as in not; ô as in order 
00 as in boot; 60 as in foot 


ou as in out 
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ABENDROTH, HERMANN, is one of 
the most gifted of present day German con- 
ductors, a particularly competent interpreter 
of the classic Ger- 
man repertoire of 
symphonic music. He 
was born in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main on 
January 19, 1883. 
He studied the piano 
with Anna Langen- 
han-Hirzel, and 
theory with Ludwig 
Thuille. He also at- 
tended the Gymnas- 

Photo by Fleischmann ium at Frankfort. 
After finishing his academic schooling, he 
became a bookseller—abandoning this pro- 
fession in 1903 to become a conductor of the 
Orchester Verein in Munich, his first im- 
portant experience with the baton. Some 
years later he conducted orchestral concerts 
in Essen, after which he went to Cologne 
and, in 1915, succeeded Fritz Steinbach as 
director of the famous Gtirzenich concerts. 
He remained in Cologne for many years, 
and it was there that he acquired an inter- 
national reputation for his authoritative per- 
formances of the classic repertoire. In 1918, 
he was appointed general music director of 
Cologne, and one year later he was given a 
professorship in music. 

In 1922, Abendroth conducted the Lower 
Rhine Music Festival with great success. 
After this, he directed symphony concerts 
with the orchestra of the Berlin State Opera. 
In 1934, he was given the most important 
position of his career when he became the 
principal conductor of the Leipzig Gewand- 
haus Orchestra, successor to Bruno Walter 
who had been exiled by the Nazi govern- 
ment. Abendroth also taught conducting at 
the Leipzig Conservatory. 

German critics have praised Abendroth 
for his vitality, personal magnetism, and 
adherence to the finer traditions of the Ger- 
man school of orchestral conducting. 


ABRAVANEL, MAURICE DE, conduc- 
tor, was born in Salonika, in 1903, of Portu- 
guese parentage. 

Maurice de Abravanel was trained first, 
not for music but for medicine. At the Uni- 
versity of Lausanne, where he studied medi- 
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cine, he assembled and directed an orchestra 
of students. Deciding, at last, that music 
appealed to him far more than medicine, he 
abandoned his school work and began to 
study music seriously with Eduard Allegra 
and then with Kurt Weill.. 

He fulfilled many 
engagements as a con- 
ductor of operettas 
and concerts in the © 
smaller theaters and | 
concert halls in Ger- | 
many, as chorus mas- 
ter, then conductor of 
the Zwickau Munici- | 
pal Theater, and con- 
ductor in the State 
Theater in Altenburg. 

As conductor for 
the Cassel Opera, he gave such outstanding 
performances that he was called to Berlin 
to direct the Berlin State Opera. Since then, 
his appearances as a conductor with major 
music organizations have been frequent. He 
has conducted the Russian Ballet, and direct- 
ed symphony concerts and operas in Paris, 
Rome and Germany. He has also been in- 
vited to Australia to conduct concerts and 
opera broadcasts. 

In 1936, he was appointed assistant con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
On December 27, 1936 he directed a memor- 
able and highly praised restudied revival of 
Samson and Delilah. W. J. Henderson 
wrote at the time that Abravanel “succeeded 
in putting as much new life as possible into 
a work of discouraging inertia.” Maurice 
de Abravanel has also conducted a variety of 
Italian and German operas at the Metro- 
politan. 


me 


ei 
ge 
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Wide World Studio 


ADLER, CLARENCE, American pianist, 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on March 10, 
1886. When he was eleven years old, he 
was admitted to the Cincinnati College of 
Music. He left College in 1904 and went 
to Europe where his study of the piano con- 
tinued with Leopold Godowsky and Alfred 
Reisenauer. In Berlin, he was invited to 
succeed Artur Schnabel as pianist of the Hek- 
king Trio. This marked the beginning of his 
life long association with the field of cham- 
ber music. It has been written of Adler that 
he is “one of the finest ensemble players be- 
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fore the public, possessing an unequalled in- 
sight into the character of chamber music.” 

Upon returning to America, Adler became 
pianist of the Heermann-Adler-Sturm Trio, 
which he and Hugo Heermann organized in 
Cincinnati. In 1913, Adler came to New 
York City and joined the faculty of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, a position he retained 
for ten years. During this period his con- 
cert work was not neglected. He became 
associated with the world-famous Kneisel 
Quartet, appearing with them in frequent 
performances of piano quintets and piano 
quartets. He also played with the Flonzaley 
Quartet and other celebrated chamber music 
ensembles. In 1919, he formed the New 
York Trio, of which he was the pianist until 
1930. 

Clarence Adler made his New York debut 
as solo pianist with the New York Sym- 
phony Society under Walter Damrosch. Sub- 
sequently, he appeared often with other 
American orchestras, including the New 
York Philharmonic (under Willem Mengel- 
berg) and the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra. He also appeared regularly in recitals, 
playing in almost every important city in the 
world. 

Concerning his style as a pianist, one critic 
wrote in the New York Sun that he tends 
“to refinement of dynamics, carefully adjust- 
ed accentuation, and clarity of. finger-work.” 

The critic of the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger 
characterized his playing in the following 
manner: “A dazzling technique, beautiful 
tone quality, masterful control of all the re- 
sources of his instrument and always a true 
disciple of the composer he is interpreting.” 

Since terminating 
his association with 
the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, Adler has 
conducted a private 
piano studio in New 
York City. Since 
1922, he has also 
been director of a 
music camp, Ka-ren- 
ni-oke, at Lake Pla- 
cid, New York. 

Adler has also been 
associated with the radio. He has broadcast 
many times over nationwide networks. One 
of his most notable series of broadcasts was 
devoted to the complete cycle of Beethoven’s 
violin and piano sonatas, which he performed 
with Eddy Brown. 

In 1938, the College of Music at Cincin- 
nati_conferred on him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music. In the citation accom- 
panying the degree, the Director singled out 


the following achievements of Clarence 
Adler for special commendation: “The can- 
didate has maintained over a long period of 
years a high position as performing artist, 
particularly in... chamber music. Mr. 
Adler has devoted much of his time to teach- 
ing.... Many of his pupils have taken 
prominent places in the musical world. 
Throughout his teaching career he has main- 
tained the highest standards.” 


AITKEN, WEBSTER, one of the most 
gifted of the younger American pianists, was 
born in Los Angeles on June 17, 1908. He 
spent the early years 
of his life in Califor- 
nia. The study of 
the piano was begun 
in his seventh year. 
But music as a career 
did not interest him 
until he was sixteen, 


after he had been 
graduated from the 
Los Angeles High 
School. 


Determined to be- 
come a concert artist, he left for Europe, 
without a word of warning to his family, 
and remained there for ten years. He de- 
voted himself assiduously to the study of 
the piano under Emil Sauer and Artur 
Schnabel. 

In 1929, Aitken made his debut in Vienna. 
This was followed by an important appear- 
ance as soloist with the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Recitals in Berlin, Rome and 
Salzburg followed. In 1933, he performed 
in London, the first of several successive 
seasons of recitals in that city. He also 
appeared in Scotland, giving a concert which 
inaugurated the new music hall in Dum- 
fermline. 

Returning to America, he made his Amer- 
ican debut at Town Hall, New York, on 
November 17, 1935, with a formidable pro- 
gram that included the. Beethoven Diabelli 
Variations. “There was individuality in all 
of the pianist’s work and a seriousness of 
purpose and loftiness of ideals which were 
reflected in the chaste and severely classical 
program he had chosen,” wrote the critic of 
The New York Times. 

Aitken made an even deeper impression 
with his second New York recital the fol- 
lowing January. At that time “he proved 
himself to be one of the most gifted of the 
younger generation of American keyboard 
artists.” 

He has, since then, repeatedly shown his 
independence as a program maker. In an- 


other New York recital he performed the 
rarely heard Goldberg Variations of Bach. 
Early in 1938, he gave a series of four con- 
certs in New York devoted to the complete 
repertoire of piano sonatas by Franz Schu- 
bert. The Schubert series he also gave 
successfully in London on four consecutive 
Tuesday afternoons. 

But besides his resourcefulness in the 
planning of his programs, he has disclosed 
a fine interpretative insight. Of his Schubert 
cycle, Irving Kolodin wrote in the New 
York Sun that he was “meticulously atten- 
tive to the physical structure of the music 
he played, which was excellently represented 
by his thoroughly disciplined technical skill. 
One also admired his choice of tempt, which 
permitted the music its proper breadth with- 
out sacrificing momentum. Moreover, his 
feeling for the composer’s idiom was con- 
sistently acute and sympathetic.” 

Aitken has not only appeared extensively 
in America and Europe as. a recitalist and 
as a soloist with the leading symphony 
orchestras, but he has also served as guest 
performer with several outstanding chamber 
music ensembles, such as the Roth String 
Quartet. 

Aitken is tall and thin, with brown eyes 
slanting under a high brow. He has a 
thick shock of dark hair and extended “side- 
burns.” He has interests outside the field 
of music: bridge, detective stories, baroque 
architecture, languages, art, theology and 
travel. Of these, baroque architecture fas- 
cinates him most. “I think I’ve made walking 
pilgrimages to every baroque abbey and 
church in Austria,” he has confided. “I 
think the high spot of baroque architecture 
is the little chapel of the Trinity in Villach. 
It is all pink and light green and yellow and 
silver and gold—just such a radiant place 
as God himself might pick for a holiday.” 
Baroque architecture, Aitken further ex- 
plains, has given him more pleasure than 
“anything in my life except music. And it 
has never given me the pain that music has.” 

Webster Aitken has recorded for GAMUT 
the Schubert C-minor sonata, and the Mo- 
zart C-minor fantaisie. 


ALCOCK, MERLE, American born and 
American trained contralto, has distinguished 
herself equally in opera, oratorio and re- 
citals. She was born in Andover, Missouri, 
about 1890. Her study of music was begun 
in Mitchell, South Dakota, with Grace 
Goodyknootz. After being graduated from 
the Drake Conservatory of Music in Des 
Moines, she continued her music study with 
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William Wade Hinshaw and Paul Savage. 
Subsequently, she became a pupil of a 
famous vocal coach, Mrs. Backhus-Behr, of 
Herbert Witherspoon and of Bruno Huhn. 

Mrs. Backhus-Behr took Alcock to Lon- 
don where, in 1914, she made her debut at 
the Claridge before a select and distin- 
guished audience. Returning to New York, 
Alcock was heard by Walter Damrosch who 
engaged her as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Society on its tour. After this, 
she was engaged by 
Margaret Anglin to 
sing the prologue to 
her productions of 
the Greek plays in the 
open air theater in 
Berkeley, California. 
This, in turn, brought 
Alcock an invitation 
to participate in the 
Worcester Festival. 
On December 17, 
1915, Merle Alcock 
made her New York debut as soloist with 
the New York Symphony Society. 

Her New York debut in recital took place 
on November 25, 1918. James Gibbons 
Huneker spoke well of her performance. 
“Her voice is rich in quality, as warm and 
lovely as the low register of the B-flat 
clarinet. She is also human. ... Merle 
Alcock can melt the heart in your bosom.” 
Reginald de Koven was also enthusiastic, 
“Her upper tones are as pure and unforced 
as her medium and lower register is round 
and pleasing. Merle Alcock is less a singer 
than a songstress, and her seemingly un- 
premeditated art is vastly more enjoyable 
than the carefully studied airs of the average 
concert platform artist.” 

Continued success in recitals, and as solo- 
ist with outstanding American orchestras, 
brought Alcock a contract with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, New York. On 
November 15, 1923, Alcock made her debut 
as Beppe in a revival of Mascagni’s L’ Amico 
Fritz. The good impression she made on 
her first appearance was intensified during 
the remainder of her first season with ap- 
pearances in Le Roi de Lahore and Le Coq 
d’Or. Since then she has sung many im- 
portant contralto roles at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, including parts in La Vida 
Breve, The King’s Henchman, Fra Gherardo, 
Hänsel und Gretel, Gotterdimmerung, Di- 
norah, La Gioconda, Rigoletto and La Cam- 
pana Sommersa. After the 1928-1929 season, 
Merle Alcock resigned from the Metropoli- 
tan. 
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Besides her honors in opera, Merle Alcock 
earned prestige by singing in performances 
of great choral music with the leading 
orchestras. She has sung under Toscanini, 
Stokowski, Mengelberg, Gabrilowitsch and 
other leading conductors in performances of 
the Bach Passion According to St. Matthew, 
the Bach B-minor mass, the Second Sym- 
phony of Mahler, Handel’s Messiah, Par- 
ker’s Hora Novissima and Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. 

For the past few years, Merle Alcock 
has been in comparative retirement from 
concert work, devoting herself more speci- 
fically to teaching singing and to acting as 
vocal advisor to young and promising 
students. 

Merle Alcock has also appeared in many 
joint recitals with her husband, the tenor, 
Bechtel Alcock. 


ALDA, FRANCES, was one of the out- 
standing personalities in one of the most 
brilliant periods of opera in America. She 
was born in Christ- 
church, New Zealand, 
on May 31, 1883; her 
original name was 
Frances Davis. At the 
age of five she was 
given piano lessons, 
supplemented by the 
violin two years later. 
Strange to say, al- 
though she liked to 
sing, and revealed 
unusual talent, she re- 
ceived at first no vocal training whatso- 
ever. 

Her first experience as a singer came in 
her seventeenth year with appearances in 
principal roles in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
repertory with the Williamson and Mus- 
grave Light Opera Company in Melbourne. 
A legacy, inherited from her mother, enabled 
her to go to London and Paris. En route 
to Paris she met the celebrated composer, 
André Messager, who advised her to take 
vocal instruction from Blanche Marchesi, 
the teacher of Melba. In Paris, Frances 
Davis visited Marchesi and somewhat diffi- 
dently offered to sing for her. After the 
audition, Marchesi announced, “I have found 
a new Melba.” 

For the next ten months, Marchesi took 
complete charge of her protégée’s music 
study, and guided her extra-musical activities 
as well. It was Marchesi who urged Frances 
to change her name from Davis to Alda, and 
this name the singer has retained ever since. 
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After months of study with Marchesi, 
Alda sang privately at the homes of leading 
personages in Paris. At last, Marchesi an- 
nounced that her pupil was ready for her 
opera debut. Manon was selected as the 
introductory vehicle. Marchesi then enlisted 
the services of Jules Massenet, composer of 
Manon, to coach Alda in the subtleties of 
the role. 

On April 15, 1904, Frances Alda made 
her opera debut at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris. She was well spoken of. There 
followed two seasons at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie in Brussels, during which period 
Alda sang the role of Manon fifty-two times, 
and Marguerite in Faust seventy-four times. 
From Brussels, Alda went to London, to 
make a successful debut at Covent Garden 
as Gilda in Rigoletto (her first appearance, 
incidentally, opposite Enrico Caruso). In 
London, Campanini, the famous conductor, 
urged her to sing under his direction during 
a one-week - festival of Verdi operas at 
Parma. Such was Alda’s success in Parma 
that she was immediately engaged by Gatti- 
Casazza for La Scala in Milan. 

For her first La Scala appearance she was 
selected for the leading role for the Italian 
première of Charpentier’s Louise which was 
to be conducted by Toscanini. Being un- 
familiar with this role, Alda returned to 
Paris to study the part intensively with 
Marchesi. Then, at La Scala, she gave a 
brilliant performance, and followed this with 
equally impressive appearances as Margher- 
ita in Boito’s Mefistofele, with Chaliapin 
singing the title role. 

Her success at La Scala brought her a 
contract from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. Shortly before sailing 
for America, Alda learned the joyful news 
that her two artistic partners at La Scala— 
Gatti-Casazza and Toscanini—had also been 
engaged for the Metropolitan. 

Her Metropolitan Opera House debut 
took place on December 7, 1908 in Rigoletto. 
A historic cast included Caruso, Louise 
Homer, Didur and Amato. Unfortunately, 
her debut was no great triumph. Thé critics 
received her ungraciously. “The young 
singer who made her debut last evening 
comes from the land of sheep, and she 
bleated like one of them,” wrote one critic. 
One of the most condemnatory criticisms of 
her first appearance was written by Reginald 
de Koven in the Tribune. It is interesting 
to mention that a few years later, Alda had 
the personal satisfaction of having De Koven 
come to her and beg her to play the principal 
part in his opera The Canterbury Pilgrims 
about to be introduced at the Metropolitan. 


But Alda had not forgotten De Koven’s first 
criticism of her singing and she stubbornly 
refused to have a part in his opera. 

Her second appearance at the Metropoli- 
tan was in the premiére of Puccini’s Le 
Villi. The critics were now kinder to her, 
and some even found that her voice was 
“true and fresh and charming.” By the 
time her first Metropolitan season came to 
a close with an impressive appearance in 
Falstaff, Toscanini conducting, she was gen- 
erously accepted by the critics as one of 
the most welcome additions to the Metro- 
politan ensemble. 

On April 3, 1910, Frances Alda was 
married to Gatti-Casazza, director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Feeling that it 
might be embarrassing for the director’s 
wife to be a member of the company, she 
resigned. During the 1910-1911 season she 
gave guest performances in Boston and 
Chicago. She also undertook the first of 
her extensive tours in song recitals. At the 
beginning of 1911, however, she received a 
telegram from Otto H. Kahn urging her to 
rejoin the Metropolitan, and she yielded. 

She remained one of the stars of the 
Metropolitan for twenty-five years, singing 
more than thirty different roles, some of 
which she helped to make famous. She 
was featured in many important Metropoli- 
tan premières, including Borodin’s Prince 
Igor, Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini, Ra- 
baud’s Marouf, Giordano’s La Cena della 
Beffe. She also created the principal femi- 
nine roles in Damrosch’s Cyrano de Bergerac 
and Victor Herberts Madeleine. At her 
request, and for her use, the composer Lalo 
interpolated a new aria into the third act 
of his opera, Le Roi d’ Ys. 


Many years later, Alda confessed that her 
favorite opera role was that of Mimi in 
Puccini’s La Bohéme. She sang Mimi for 
twenty-five years at the Metropolitan, op- 
posite every great tenor who sang in New 


York. 


Coincidental with her success at the 
Metropolitan, was her great success in re- 
citals throughout the world. It was largely 
through her persistent performance of such 
songs as The Bells of St. Mary that they 
became best sellers. For her, Cadman com- 
posed From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water, and saw Alda convert it from an 
unknown song into a sensation. 

In 1928, Frances Alda was divorced from 
Gatti-Casazza. She felt that she could no 
longer remain with an opera house directed 
by her ex-husband. On December 28, 1929, 
therefore, she made her farewell appearance 
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at the Metropolitan Opera House in Manon 
Lescaut. It was an evening touched with 
sentiment, an evening during which an opera 
public paid tribute to a great prima donna 
it had admired for so many years. At the 
end of the second act, Alda received fifteen 
curtain calls, and more than fifty bouquets 
of flowers. After the closing of the opera, 
Antonio Scotti presented Alda with a scroll, 
signed by all her colleagues, in which they 
expressed gratitude for a happy association 
with a great artist. “I am overwhelmed,” 
said Alda to her audience, “My heart is too 
full for speech.” 

But her career was not entirely over. 
From opera, she turned to radio. After 
appearing on the Atwater Kent hour, she 
was sponsored by the American Radiator 
Company in a series devoted entirely to the 
Puccini operas. After this, she appeared 
in a variety of sponsored radio programs, 
in which she was featured in recitals of 
favorite songs. Her popularity over the 
radio almost equalled her fame in opera 
house and concert hall. 

More recently, Frances Alda has devoted 
herself to teaching. At her studios in New 
York she passes on her enormous knowledge 
of vocal technique and her intimacy with 
the great soprano roles to young students. 
Her week-ends are spent quietly at “Casa 
Mia,” a beautiful estate in Great Neck, Long 
Island, where great musicians are frequently 
her guests. 

In 1937, Frances Alda published a book 
of her memoirs called Men, Women and 
Tenors. For Victor she has recorded many 
of the songs she made famous in the concert 
hall, such as The Bells of St. Mary, By the 
Waters of Minnetonka, Deep River, Mighty 
Lak a Rose and Somewhere a Voice Is 
Calling. 


ALSEN, ELSA, dramatic soprano, was 
born in Russian Poland about 1892. Her 
father was Norwegian while her mother was 
French. She was pre- 
cocious in music: At 
school, she was often 
called upon to sing 
soprano, contralto or 
tenor parts in public 
performances as they 
were needed. In her 
seventeenth year, she 
went to Breslau, Ger- 
many, to continue her 
study of music more 
seriously. After 
twenty months of preparation, she made her 
concert debut as a contralto. She particu- 
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larly distinguished herself in performances 
of Bach’s Passion According to St. Matthew 
for which music the unusual range and 
flexibility of her voice was especially adapt- 
able. 

After a period during which she sang in 
concerts and at churches, Alsen made her 
debut in opera in JI Trovatore. She had 
had only six months of preparation, but she 
went through her debut successfully. There- 
after, she frequently appeared in opera in 
the more important contralto parts. - But 
with experience her voice developed in range, 
and she was encouraged by such world 
famous conductors as Nikisch, Weingartner 
and Mottl to become a dramatic soprano. 
The conversion was made without much 
technical effort, though it did require the 
mastery of a much greater repertoire. Be- 
cause of the richness, depth and power of 
her voice, Alsen turned to the Wagnerian 
heroines, and it was in these roles that she 
achieved her greatest success. 

In 1923, she came to America for the 
first time with the German Opera Company 
which presented the Wagnerian operas at 
the Manhattan Opera House, New York. 
She was so well received in her portrayal 
of the three Briinnhildes which was deliv- 
ered “with opulent voice and the grand 
manner” that she decided to remain in- 
definitely in this country. Shortly after her 
tour with the German Opera Company, she 
was a guest artist with the Chicago Opera, 
making her debut there as Isolde. “It was 
in the womanly mood rather than after the 
heroic model,” one critic said of her inter- 
pretation. “There was refinement in it with 
sincerity that made it appealing. Especially 
in the second act was the woman swept 
away by the floodtide of emotion, and it 
sounded out in her voice in richly colored 
tones.” 

Elsa Alsen also made guest appearances 
in other American opera houses. But she 
has earned even greater success as soloist 
with the leading American symphony or- 
chestras in performances of excerpts from 
the Wagnerian music dramas. Her major 
appearances took place with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Toscanini 
and the Philadelphia Symphony under Sto- 
kowski. 

“Elsa Alsen,” as one critic said of her, 
“is a magnificent artist, equally great in 
opera and concert. Her voice is of a most 
agreeable quality, large in range, ample in 
power... . Besides she sings with intense 
dramatic expression.” 


She has appeared in several talking pic- 
tures, one of the most successful of which 
was with Lawrence Tibbett in The Rogue 
Song. 


ALSEN, HERBERT, German bass-bari- 
tone, was born and brought up in Hildes- 
heim where he received his first training 
in music. He studied 
the violin with the 
concert master of the 
Hanover Opera or- 
chestra and made 
enough progress to 
perform in concerts 
of sacred music at 
the Cathedral. He 
went to Berlin to 
continue his study of 
the violin, but while 
there discovered that 
he had a voice of unusual quality, and was 
urged to develop it. For several years he 
studied at the Berlin Conservatory. Then 
he began his artistic career—not as violinist 
but as singer—in performances of oratorios 
and as a radio artist. He also gave a few 
concerts. 

But he was interested in making his way 
in opera. After an intensive preparation in 
several major opera roles, he made his debut 
in the theater of Hagen, in Westphalia,~as 
Rocco in Fidelio, He then appeared in the 
opera houses of Dessau and Wiesbaden, 
receiving such high praise for his perfor- 
mance, particularly in German repertory, 
that he was invited to appear in the Vienna 
State Opera. There he scored a great suc- 
cess, and was invited by Arturo Toscanini 
to appear in several opera performances 
under his direction at the Salzburg festival. 

Invitations came to him from all parts of 
Europe to make guest appearances in the 
leading opera houses. He sang at the Paris 
Opéra in Wagnerian dramas directed by 
Wilhelm Furtwangler. He also appeared in 
leading opera houses of Germany, England, 
France, Switzerland and Hungary. 

On January 16, 1939, Herbert Alsen made 
his American debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera House as King Mark in Tristan und 
Isolde. “The new German _bass-baritone 
gave an impressive account of his qualities 
as an artist,” wrote the New York Times 
critic. “He sang King Mark’s eloquently 
grieving music with an awareness of its 
importance and its place in the scheme of 
the music drama. His phrasing had the 
rightness and knowledge of sound musician- 
ship, and his acting was simple and re- 
strained. ... Mr. Alsen has, judging from 


this one hearing, a generously endowed 
voice.” 

During the rest of that season, Herbert 
Alsen was heard in other Wagnerian roles 
in which he further revealed the plasticity 
of his interpretations and the great span of 
his musical and histrionic gifts. 


ALTHOUSE, PAUL, the distinguished 
American tenor, has had the honor of being 
one of the few American born and American 
trained singers to be 
engaged by the Me- 
tropolitan Opera 
House, New York, at 
a time when only 
European singers 
were favored by it. 
He was also one of 
the youngest singers 
ever engaged for 
leading roles by that 
institution. 

Paul Shearer Alt- 
house was born in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
on December 2, 1889. He began his school- 
ing in the city of his birth. Evelyn Essick, 
supervisor of music in the city schools, 
noticed that he had a voice of unusual range 
and quality, and urged his father, a manu- 
facturer, to permit the boy to enter a choir 
at once. Paul became a member of the boys’ 
choir of the Christ Episcopal Church, sing- 
ing there for several years. When his voice 
changed from soprano to tenor, Miss Essick 
began to give him a systematic training in 
singing. 

Althouse came to New York to receive 
advanced lessons in concert, oratorio and 
opera from such well known teachers as 
Perley Dunn Aldrich of Philadelphia, and 
Oscar Saenger and Percy Richor Stephens 
of New York. 

On May 19, 1913, Althouse made an im- 
pressive debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House as Dimitri in the American premiére 
of Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff, with 
Toscanini conducting. 

Shortly after this debut, Althouse ap- 
peared in Cavalleria Rusticana in a bill that 
included Pagliacci, featuring Enrico‘*Caruso. 
Caruso, backstage, caught sight of Althouse’s 
costume, and objected to it strenuously. He 
sent a messenger to his.own wardrobe for 
the costume he himself wore in perfor- 
mances of the Mascagni opera. “Here,” he 
told Althouse, “you will wear it tonight, and 
you can keep it as a souvenir of your first 
performance in this opera.” Caruso there- 
after became an ardent admirer of Althouse. 
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At one time he said, “That young man will 
be my successor. He has a voice just like 
mine, only a little smaller.” 

For the next ten years, Althouse remained 
with the Metropolitan Opera House, singing 
in the most important operas of the French 
and Italian repertory. He was also featured 
in the world premiéres of such American 
works as Victor Herbert’s Madeleine, De 


Koven’s The Canterbury Pilgrims and 
Breil’s The Legend. 
Meanwhile, his activities branched out 


from the field of opera into those of the 
recital and the oratorio. He appeared as 
soloist with leading symphony orchestras. 
Annual tours throughout the country, ap- 
pearances in leading European cities, and 
two trips to Australia were indications of 
his growing success. 

During one of his trips to Europe, Alt- 
house went to Bayreuth to attend the Wag- 
ner festival. There he was so moved by the 
performances that he was fired by the ambi- 
tion to become a Wagnerian tenor. It is 
believed that his boyhood teacher, Evelyn 
Essick, played no small part in the formula- 
tion of Althouse’s decision. In any case, 
between engagements, Althouse applied him- 
self to the mastery of eleven Wagnerian 
tenor roles. 

In 1932, Toscanini invited Althouse to 
appear as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in a Wagnerian pro- 
gram. This was Althouse’s first appearance 
with Wagner’s music, and it was so success- 
ful that the Metropolitan Opera House 
reengaged him—this time for the Wagner 
operas. On February 3, 1934, Althouse 
made what he calls his “second Metropolitan 
debut.” He appeared as Siegmund in Die 
Walkiire. “Althouse sounded younger than 
when he left,” commented Olin Downes, 
“younger in the quality of tone and in his 
interpretative spirit, but much more mature 
and authoritative in his treatment of the 
melodic phrase, and in diction and dramatic 
conception.” 

On March 16, of the same year, Althouse 
appeared as Tristan. This was the first 
time in the history of the Metropolitan, and 
possibly in the history of American opera 
presentations, that an American born singer 
appeared in this exacting role. 

Together with his appearance in opera, 
Althouse has been acclaimed for his numer- 
ous appearances as soloist with symphony 
orchestras. Before Toscanini’s retirement 
as conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic, Althouse sang eight times under the 
maestro in such masterpieces as Beethoven’s 
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Missa Solemnis, the Ninth Symphony and 
in Wagnerian excerpts. He also appeared 
with the New York Philharmonic under the 
batons of Bruno Walter and Artur Rodzin- 
ski. He was engaged by Koussevitzky to 
sing in Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde in 
Boston and New York, and by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra for a festival presen- 
tation of Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust. For 
several consecutive years, he was a featured 
artist at the Worcester Festival. 

Despite the pressure of his many engage- 
ments in opera, concert, symphony hall and 
over the radio, Althouse finds the time to 
teach singing. At his New York studio he 
devotes himself, in such hours as he can 
snatch from his many assignments, to train- 
ing future opera and concert stars. He 
limits his teaching schedule to only ten 
pupils, but to these pupils he devotes himself 
conscientiously. Pupils are given songs to 
study, pcetry and prose to read, operas, con- 
certs, and dramatic plays to attend. They 
are, in short, given by Althouse a cultural 
as well as musical training; for Althouse 
maintains that both are necessary for a 
successful musical career. 

He has not only an extraordinary capacity 
for hard work, but what is even more im- 
portant, the necessary endurance. When he 
appeared in the title role of Tannhäuser 
with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, he 
sang the role six times in six days without 
showing any signs of strain. He sang seven 
performances of Parsifal in nine days, an 
endurance record which few if any contem- 
porary tenors can equal. 

Paul Althouse has two daughters both of 
whom aspire to become professional musi- 
cians, one as a pianist, the other as a singer. 


AMANS, JOHN, flutist, the son of a well 
known Dutch conductor and bassoon player, 
was born in Amsterdam, Holland, on May 
28, 1884. He began 
to study music at an 
early age, making 
such progress with 
the flute that he soon 
became a pupil of 
Toussaint Demont of 
í Brussels, one of the 
£ foremost flutists of 

Ao the time. Amans also 
if / 4 studied at the Hague 

@ Conservatory. 

In his twentieth 
year, Amans was engaged as flute soloist of 
the Helsingfors Philharmonic Orchestras. 
At the same time he was teacher at the 
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Conservatory in Helsingfors. One of his 
prize possessions is a photograph of Sibelius 
which that composer gave him during this 
period when, with the composer conducting, 
he participated in a performance of Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast, a work by Sibelius that contains 
an important flute passage. 

From Helsingfors, Amans went to Vienna 
to become flute soloist of the Vienna Opera 
orchestra. From Vienna he went to Dresden, 
where he supplemented his activities as 
flutist of the Dresden Opera orchestra by 
organizing the Amans Woodwind Quintet. 
About this time, too, Amans toured Europe 
in flute recitals with Fritz Busch, the well 
known conductor, as his piano accompanist. 

In October, 1923, Amans came to the 
United States and became the solo flutist of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, a 
position he has held since that time with 
great distinction. Not long after his engage- 
ment, he appeared from time to time as 
soloist with the Philharmonic in various 
famous concertos for flute and orchestra. 
“Amans,” wrote one critic, “is a finished 
performer, with a full round tone and fault- 
less execution, being exceptionally good in 
the lower octave.” 

Since that time, John Amans has appeared 
frequently in recitals, as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra and 
other major orchestras in the principal con- 
certos for the flute, and as guest artist with 
important chamber music organizations. 


AMATO, PASQUALE, one of the out- 
standing baritones in the history of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, was born in 
Naples on March 21, 
1878. His family was 
one of the most ven- 
erable in Naples. 

As a boy, Amato’s 
singing attracted, 
some notice. He was 
engaged as a choir 
boy. There followed 
an intensive musical 
training, concluding 
at the Conservatory 
of Naples in 1900, 
Shortly after his graduation, Amato made 
his debut at the Bellini Theater in Naples 
in La Traviata. 

He was engaged for La Scala, but before 
this important debut he fell ill, with the 
resultant weakening of his voice. He made 
his appearance at La Scala—and it went 
badly. Shortly after this, he lost his voice 
completely. What followed for Amato was 
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a period of despair, starvation, futility. 
Toscanini would often visit him to bring 
him words of encouragement and hope. But 
Amato was beyond consolation. He even 
thought of suicide. Almost by a miracle, 
his voice began to return. Bravely, he ac- 
cepted an engagement in Germany. By the 
time ke was scheduled to sing, his voice’ had 
returned completely, and his appearance was 
a triumph. A successful tour in South 
America followed. After South America, 
Amato gave important guest performances 
throughout Italy, in Moscow, Cairo and 
Berlin. Finally, Gatti-Casazza—who had 
been engaged as director of the Metropolitan 
Opera House—took Amato with him to New 
York. 

Amato’s New York debut took place in 
La Traviata on November 20, 1908. This 
was the prelude to a long and active career 
at the Metropolitan during which Amato 
sang almost every important baritone role 
in the French and Italian repertory. During 
his first season, he appeared in Rigoletto, 
Le Villi, La Wally, Faust, and even as 
Amfortas in Parsifal. After that, he created 
the role of Carlo Worms in Germania, and 
that of Jack Rance in The Girl of the 
Golden West. He also sang in the American 
première of Pelléas et Mélisande. 

Illness checked a career of unusual bril- 
liance in 1924. For the next few years, 
Amato was in virtual retirement, spending 
a part of his time in Italy. However, on 
February 26, 1933, after ten years of ab- 
sence from the Metropolitan, Pasquale 
Amato returned to the stage to help celebrate 
the silver jubilee of Gatti-Casazza as direc- 
tor of the institution. 

Shortly after this, on November 20, 1933, 
Amato celebrated his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary'as an opera star in New York with 
a guest performance at the Hippodrome 
Theater, New York. He appeared in La 
Traviata, the opera in which he had made 
his American bow. He was given a magni- 
ficent reception. Upon his first entrance in 
the second act, the audience of five thousand 
(which included such musical celebrities as 
Farrar, Jeritza, Matzenauer, Hackett and 
Thomas) rose to honor him. At the end 
of the second act, Amato was presented with 
a gold medal as a tribute to his career. 

On April 1, 1934, Amato became director 
of the Hippodrome Opera Company, but he 
held this position. only for a brief period. 
More recently, in retirement as a profes- 
sional singer, he has held the post of director 
of operatic production at the University of 
Louisiana in Baton Rouge. 
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The AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AN- 
CIENT INSTRUMENTS was founded in 
1929 by Ben Stad to keep “alive the ex- 
quisite instruments of the late Renaissance,” 
and to preserve “from oblivion the master- 
pieces written especially by great composers 
for these instruments.” It was intended by 
its founder to become the American counter- 
part of the famous Société des Instruments 
Anciens of France and the Arnold Dol- 
metsch Society of England. 

The American Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments is made up of five artists, all save 
one members of the founder’s immediate 
family. Ben Stad, director of the group, 
performs on the viola d'amore; his brother- 
in-law, Josef Smit, plays the viola da gamba; 
Stad’s wife, Flora, is the harpsichordist; 
Maurice Stad, son of Ben, plays the bass de 
viole. The fifth artist is Jo Brodo, a life- 
long friend of the family, performer on the 
quinton. The four stringed instruments are 
early eighteenth century, while the harpsi- 
chord is a reproduction by Pleyel of Paris. 

Ben Stad was born in Rotterdam on Jan- 
uary 22, 1885. He began to study the violin 
in his native city at an early age, and soon 
showed such talent that he became a protégé 
of the Queen of Holland. Later he went 
to Brussels to attend the Conservatory, 
where he was a pupil of César Thomson. 
After additional study with Carl Flesch, he 
toured Europe as a virtuoso. For a period 
he was the concert master of the Leipzig 
Philharmonic Orchestra, before coming to 
Philadelphia to teach music. 


He had always interested himself deeply 
in the music of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. While he was still a youth 
in Holland, he visualized concerts of old 
music played on old instruments. During 
his career as concert violinist, he frequently 
visited museums and libraries where he 
assembled copies of rare musical works, 
which he laboriously transcribed. 


Stad has explained his mission as follows: 
“Bach, it is true, can be interpreted on the 
piano and violin, just as Homer can be 
translated into English. But just as the 
complete majesty of Homer can be fully 
appreciated only in the original Greek, so 
the loveliness and exquisite delicacy of the 
music of Bach are not for the modern piano 
but for the instruments which Bach knew. 
The great composers of the period naturally 
wrote for the musical instruments which 
were then current. They could not compose 
for the violin or the piano since these in- 
struments did not come: into existence until 
some years later. Such composers as Bach, 
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Handel, Gluck, the Italian composers, Loca- 
telli, Vivaldi, Corelli, Sammartini, the 
French Perlihon and Mouret, can best be 
appreciated if their music is performed on 
instruments for which it was written. 
Through these instruments can be repro- 
duced a fragility, delicacy, sweetness and a 
certain musical flexibility not possible on the 
better known instruments of the day. They 
have a freshness and beauty of their own, 
representing an era in musical history that 
should not be allowed to die.” 

When Stad decided to explore the field 
of old music thoroughly, he went to Europe, 
consulted with Henri Casadesus, director 
of the Société des Instruments Anciens, and 
received from him advice and guidance. He 
returned to Philadelphia with a collection 
of rare old viols. Years of practice in the 
Stad household followed, before they at- 
tempted a public appearance. Then, in May 
1929, the American Society of Ancient In- 
struments was officially presented to the 
public with a festival of old music held at 
‘Washington Memorial Chapel in Valley 
Forge. 

Since then, the Society has given frequent 
concerts in leading American cities, and per- 
formed for several years on a regular weekly 
half-hour program over the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

The Society, wrote one Philadelphia critic, 
is a “splendid ensemble. The tone quality 
of the players is of great beauty and the 
technique and intonation flawless, but these 
elements, important though they are, are of 
secondary importance to the perfection of 
the ensemble and sincerity with which the 
group plays.” 

The American Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments has recorded for Vicror two albums 
of old music, as well as an album of music 
by Handel, Johann Sebastian Bach and 
Philip Emanuel Bach, They have also 
‘recorded a suite by Philip Emanuel Bach, 
a chaconne of Purcell and small works by 
Sacchini, Mouret and William Byrd. 


AMFITEATROFF, DANIELE, Russian 
born but Italian trained conductor, was born 
in St. Petersburg on October 29, 1901. His 
family had long been distinguished in fields 
of culture. His father was an eminent his- 
torian; his maternal grandmother, Nicola 
Sokolof, achieved success as a composer of 
songs ; his mother was a competent musician, 
a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

When Daniele was six, he began to study 
music with his mother. As he developed, 
it became necessary to pass him on to more 
experienced teachers. In his youth, he 
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studied harmony with Nicolas Scherbatcheff 
and Joseph Wihtol, while from Jorslaw 
Krička, he acquired training in counterpoint. 

In 1921, Amfiteatroff left for Italy where 
his studies were concluded under Ottorino 
Respighi at the Santa Cecilia in Rome. 
While studying in Rome, he served as an 
organist at the Pontifical High School at 
the Vatican. 

A few months before the Russian revolu- 
tion, Amfiteatroff returned from Italy to his 
native country. It was a period of difficult 
adjustment for Russians, and the next four 
years were full of hardship and suffering 
for the young musician. Several times, 
Amfiteatroff was imprisoned. Finally, he 
and his family succeeded in escaping from 
Russia by a perilous route that took them 
across the Gulf of Finland in a small boat. 

He returned to Italy in the Spring of 
1922, becoming a naturalized Italian citizen. 
He soon played an important role in the 
musical life of Italy. He was appointed 
pianist, organist and choral assistant at the 
Augusteo in Rome. Shortly after this, he 
conducted the Augusteo orchestra with such 
success that he was appointed assistant to 
Bernardino Molinari, 
a post he held from 
1924 to 1929. There 
followed some impor- 
tant radio engage- 
ments: an appoint- 
ment as artistic direc- 
tor of the Genoa and 
Trieste radio stations, 
and another as con- 
ductor and manager 
of the Italian Broad- 
casting Company in 
Turin. Later he was conductor of many of 
the great European orchestras. 

In the fall of 1937, Amfiteatroff arrived 
in America to fulfill a contract with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra as the as- 
sociate of Dmitri Mitropoulos. He conducted 
the first two months of the 1937-1938 season, 
including five out-of-town concerts. Amfite- 
atroff has also been guest conductor of other 
American orchestras, including the Boston 
Symphony. 

Daniele Amfiteatroff is well known as a 
composer. His Christmas Rhapsody was 
performed by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra on December 14, 1928. He also 
composed a Requiem for solo voices, chorus 
and double orchestra, and several symphonic 
poems. He has conducted a performance 
of his own American Panorama with the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra for the Frenc PATHÉ 
records, 


ANDERSEN, STELL, American pianist 
of Norwegian ancestry, was born in Iowa, 
Mississippi in 1897. She began to study 
the piano early, but 
it was some years be- 
fore she disclosed 
talent. When her 
gifts became appar- 
ent, she was sent to 
Chicago (she was 
then in her sixteenth 
year) and began an 
intensive study of the 
piano with Silvio 
Scionti. One ` dax, 
Scionti had his pupil 
perform for the celebrated pianist, Teresa 
Carrefio. Mme. Carrefio prophesied a great 
future for Andersen and said, “She is a 
pianist with a beautiful soul.” 

After being graduated from the American 
Conservatory in Chicago, she undertook a 
concert tour with her teacher in the per- 
formance of music for two pianos. Several 
years of such concert work gave her valuable 
experience and self-assurance. In 1922, she 
made her debut as a soloist in New York. 
“She revealed a burning musical tempera- 
ment and a mature art,’ wrote the New 
York Times critic. Still another New York 
critic wrote: “Miss Andersen . . . gripped 
the attention of her hearers, who followed 
her with rapt interest not often accorded 
newcomers in the concert realm. This was 
due not only to her finely considered artistry, 
equally effective in poetic and dramatic ex- 
position, but also to an unusually magnetic 
and unaffected personality. . . . With her 
rich talents, Miss Andersen should speedily 
rise to an enviable position among the 
younger pianists of the day.” 

Since her debut, Stell Andersen has ap- 
peared in recitals and as soloist with leading 
orchestras of America and Europe. In 1937, 
she was the only American soloist invited 
to perform at the Paris Exposition. Im- 
mediately afterward she was invited by the 
American ambassador to perform for the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor. On Febru- 
ary 20, 1939, she played again in Paris under 
the auspices of William C. Bullitt, for the 
benefit of the American Aid Society. 

In 1938, Stell Andersen was paid honor 
in this country when she was invited to be 
the first artist to perform on the newly in- 
stalled piano in the East Room of the White 
House, in Washington. 

The modern French composer, Darius 
Milhaud, was so impressed by her gifts that 
he composed a piano concerto expressly for 
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her, which she featured extensively in Amer- 
ica and Europe during 1938-1940. 


ANDERSON, MARIAN, the sensational 
Negro contralto, was born in Philadelphia 
in 1908. She grew up in a setting of appal- 
ling poverty. Her 
father sold ice and 
coal but his income 
was so small that her 
mother, an ex-school- 
teacher from Vir- 
ginia, was forced to 
take in washing. 

That Marian was 
musical became ap- 
parent when she was 
very young. Each 
week the Anderson 
family with friends and neighbors would 
gather to sing spirituals. Marian joined 
the singing, and before long she proved that 
she had both an unusual facility for learning 
songs and an unusual voice for singing them. 
When she was six years old she sang a 
duet with another girl at the Union Baptist 
Church—her first public appearance. At 
eight, she earned her first fee as a singer, 
fifty cents. She soon joined the junior choir 
at church, and eventually graduated into the 
senior group. 

When her father died (she was then six- 
teen years old) she sought singing engage- 
ments. Her popularity became so great that 
she was sometimes able to earn twenty 
dollars at a local concert. Meanwhile she 
pursued her studies, and graduated from 
the South Philadelphia high school when she 
was eighteen. Local teachers guided her in 
music. When she had outgrown local in- 
struction, the members of her church col- 
lected nickels and dimes until a sizable sum 
of money had been achieved with which 
Marian Anderson was able to pay for vocal 
instruction from Giuseppe Boghetti. 

With hard work under Boghetti, her voice 
and her musicianship developed. A concert 
appearance at Witherspoon Hall in Phil- 
adelphia was followed by a New York debut 
at Town Hall, but recognition of her extra- 
ordinary gifts was still in the future. 

In 1925, in competition with more than 
three hundred aspirants for the privilege of 
appearing with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Lewisohn Stadium, Marian 
Anderson sang O Mio Fernando by Doni- 
zetti and easily won first place. Her ap- 
pearance at the Stadium was sufficiently 
successful to bring her an engagement as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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But she was not yet ready for extensive 
concert work. She went to Europe for 
further study. In London, famous musicians 
and critics rallied around her; Roger Quilter 
arranged for her to appear in a concert; 
Sir Henry J. Wood engaged her as soloist 
at his Promenade Concerts; Ernest Newman 
spoke well of her talent. 

In 1929, she returned to the United States, 
sang at Carnegie Hall, and was awarded a 
Julius Rosenwald scholarship which enabled 
her to study and travel. For several years, 
she traveled to and from Europe, making 
several public appearances. But most con- 
scientiously she devoted herself to her 
growth as a musician. Then came her debut 
in Berlin in 1933—and her first striking 
success. This was followed by successful 
concerts in France, Belgium, Holland, the 
Soviet Union, Italy and Scandinavia. In 
August of 1935, she went to Salzburg and 
gave a recital at the Mozarteum where she 
was a sensation. Toscanini has been quoted 
as saying to her that “a voice like yours is 
heard only once in a hundred years.” Fol- 
lowing her success at Salzburg, Anderson 
sang at the Vienna Concert Hall and in the 
League of Nations Assembly Hall in Geneva. 


She returned to America and made a 
historic appearance at Town Hall on Decem- 
ber 30, 1935, an appearance which definitely 
established her among the greatest American 
singers of all time. She sang that concert 
suffering physical pain. A few days earlier 
she had fractured one of the bones of her 
foot aboard the fle de France. She was 
forced to appear at her concert with her 
foot encased in a plaster cast. But in spite 
of this she sang beautifully and her concert 
was a triumph. “She was the mistress of 
all she surveyed,” reported the New York 
Times critic. 


The great success of that concert resulted 
in a second New York appearance on Jan- 
uary 30, this time at Carnegie Hall. The 
hall, crowded to capacity, was the scene of 
enthusiasm rarely equalled. “This voice is 
a rare one,” wrote Olin Downes. “The 
public will look to her a great deal. There 
is every reason to believe that she will not 
fail in fulfilling her artistic responsibility.” 

After several other important appearances 
in America, including a guest performance 
on the Magic Key Radio Hour, she left for 
Europe for extensive concert engagements. 
She intended to stay only one month in the 
Soviet Union, but she was forced to remain 
three. In Vienna, she appeared with Bruno 
Walter. Concerts in Madrid immediately 
before the outbreak of the civil war, and in 


Switzerland, Monte Carlo and Scandinavia 
preceded a return to the United States. 
Then Egypt, Palestine, and her first invasion 
of South America; in Buenos Aires alone 
she gave twelve consecutive recitals, 

Something of the extent of her popularity 
can be measured by her tour during the 
1937-1938 season. Between January 2 and 
May 28, 1938, she traveled 26,000 miles and 
gave seventy concerts, considered one of the 
most intensive tours ever booked for a 
singer. Tickets for her Carnegie Hall re- 
cital were sold out several weeks in advance, 
as were those for a second concert later 
in the season. Her international bookings 
were sold out years in advance. 

In February, 1939, Marian Anderson 
suddenly became a center of national con- 
troversy when the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution compelled the cancellation of 
her concert at Constitution Hall, in Wash- 
ington. They would not permit a Negress 
to appear in that hall. This action immedi- 
ately created a storm of protest from leading 
musicians, political figures and welfare 
workers. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
signed from the D.A.R. to express her own 
resentment of its bigotry. 

In place of the cancelled concert, Marian 
Anderson appeared in a recital, free to the 
public, at the Lincoln Memorial on April 9, 
1939. There was an audience of 75,000 
to hear her, and a national radio hookup 
brought her concert to many millions more. 
The host was the Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes. The invited guests who 
were present included Supreme Court jus- 
tices, cabinet members and congressmen, 


A few days later, on April 16, she ap- 
peared in a recital at Carnegie Hall and was 
given one of the greatest receptions ever 
experienced in that hall by any artist. 

Marian Anderson has been given many 
honors and tributes, two of which she prizes 
above all others. During a trip to Finland 
she visited Sibelius who dedicated his Soli- 
tude to her, a song she has ‘since sung 
frequently. The second honor she values 
most highly is the degree of Doctor of 
Music, conferred on her by Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, on June 10, 1938. 

In 1939 she received the Spingarn medal 
for “highest or noblest achievement by an 
American Negro during the preceding year.” 
Marian Anderson was chosen for her special 
achievements in the field of music. “Equally 
with that achievement, which has won her 
world wide fame as one of the greatest 
singers of our time, is her magnificent dig- 
nity as a human being.” 


Marian Anderson has recorded for VICTOR 
many of the spirituals which she has fea- 
tured so successfully on her concert pro- 
grams, as well as songs by Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms and Sibelius. With the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy, she has recorded a volume of 
Brahms songs and the Alto Rhapsody. 


ANDRESEN, IVAR, operatic bass, was 
born in Oslo in 1896, and studied singing 
in Stockholm. In 1919, he made his debut 
at the Royal Opera in Stockholm in the role 
of the King in Aida. Subsequently, he be- 
came a member of the Dresden Opera where 
his interpretations in the Wagnerian music 
dramas focused attention upon him. He 
was invited to Covent Garden where he ap- 
peared in the Wagnerian repertory with 
great success. He was also featured as the 
leading bass at the Bayreuth festival where 
his interpretations of King Mark in Tristan 
und Isolde and the Landgrave in Tann- 
häuser were outstanding. In the summer of 
1931, Andresen achieved one of the great 
triumphs of his career when he sang the role 
of Gurnemanz in Parsifal at the Bayreuth 
festival with Toscanini conducting. 

On November 1, 1930, he made his Amer- 
ican debut at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in a revival of The Flying Dutchman. He 
was the first Norwegian singer to appear 
on the stage of the Metropolitan. “He sang 
and acted with vigor and commanding sin- 
cerity,” wrote The New York Times of his 
debut. Later in the season be "was featured 
in other German roles, which he performed 
with commendable dignity and perception of 
musical values. Since his Metropolitan ap- 
pearances, Andresen has sung extensively 
in England and Germany, where he is re- 
garded as one of the foremost living Wag- 
nerian bassos. 

Ivar Andresen has recorded for PARLO- 
PHONE arias from The Magic Flute, Lohen- 
grin, Tristan und Isolde, as well as from 
Aida and La Forza del Destino. 


ANSERMET, ERNEST, one of the lead- 
ing Swiss conductors, was born in Vevey, 
Switzerland, on November 11, 1883. His 
studies were divided between mathematics 
and music in both of which he was equally 
adept, and were pursued first in Lausanne, 
then in Paris, and finally in Berlin. 

For a while, Ansermet taught mathe- 
matics at the University of Lausanne, from 
which he had been graduated. Then decid- 
ing to concentrate on music, he studied theory 
with Dénéréaz, then with Otto Barblan, and 
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finally with Ernest Bloch. The technique 
of conducting he studied with Francesco de 
Lacerda at the Schola Cantorum in Paris, 
completing these studies with Artur Nikisch 
and Felix Weingartner. 

He began his career as conductor in 1912 
at the Casino in Montreux. Two years after 
this, he was called upon to succeed Staven- 
hagen in Geneva, holding this post for three 
years. At the same time, he became one of 
the major conductors 
of the Diaghilev Bal- 
let, conducting many 
important premières 
and other perform- 
ances in leading Eu- 
ropean and American 
cities. It was with the 
Diaghilev Ballet that 
Ansermet first re- 
vealed his capacities 
for directing the mu- 
sic of Stravinsky, 
with whose works his own career has since 
been intimately identified. 

Since then his career has been active and 
varied. In 1918, he founded the Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande, which has given 
orchestral concerts in leading Swiss cities. 
With this organization he has remained up 
to the present time. Between 1924 and 1933 
he directed summer concerts in Buenos 
Aires. In 1928, he was the conductor of 
the Paris Symphony Orchestra. In the sum- 
mer of 1934, he conducted in Mexico, and 
during the summers of 1936 and 1937 was 
guest conductor at the Hollywood Bowl and 
Ravinia Park in the United States. He has 
also often been called to give guest perfor- 
mances with the foremost European or- 
chestras. Between 1935 and 1938 he was 
one of the principal conductors of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and was one of the 
conductors of the Lucerne Music Festival 
during the summer of 1939. 

Of his traits as a conductor one German 
critic wrote, “He is unpretentious in his 
gestures. Everything seems organically one 
with the music and the orchestra. There 
is no extravagance of any kind, neither 
spiritual nor otherwise. Every harmony, 
every rhythm, every nuance is represented 
in so superior and noble a style that an 
orchestra . . . responds to such leadership 
with all its spontaneity.” 

Although Ansermet is one of the foremost 
living interpreters of Stravinsky’s music, it 
is not to be assumed (as André de Blonay 
carefully pointed out) that he has “special- 
ized in this realm to the exclusion of other 
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branches. His clear intelligence is linked 
with such refinement of feeling that he is 
able to approach the most diversified forms 
of music with equal success. Thus he is 
to be considered one of the happiest inter- 
preters of the modern French school, partic- 
ularly of Claude Debussy. ... And it is 
unnecessary to add that, in addition to these 
favorite works, Ansermet is devoted to the 
classics, Bach and Haydn being among the 
composers who are nearest to him in spirit.” 
Ansermet is the composer of several 
works for piano and for orchestra, including 
a symphonic poem, Fewilles de Printemps, as 
well as of songs. He has recorded for 
CoLumBia Stravinsky’s Capriccio. 


ANTOINE, JOSEPHINE, American so- 
prano, was born in Boulder, Colorado. She 
attended the University of Colorado, at the 
same time studying 
music. Showing un- 
usual talent for music 
she was given a 
scholarship for the 
Curtis Institute at 
Philadelphia where 
her progress was so 
rapid that, in 1929, 
she won first prize in 
a national competi- 
tion among young 
American singers 
held by the Atwater Kent Company over 
the radio. 

From the Curtis Institute, she went on to 
the Juilliard Graduate School in New York, 
where she soon distinguished herself in sev- 
eral opera performances, notably in Richard 
Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos and in the world 
premiére of the American opera Malibran, 
by Robert Russell Bennett, 

On January 4, 1936, she made her debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in the role 
of Philine in Mignon. After her aria Je suis 
Titania she drew a ten-minute ovation. 

She sang “with such charm and animation 
that she scored an immediate hit with the 
large audience,” reported the New York 
Times critic. “Blessed ‘with an unusually 
attractive stage presence, Miss Antoine made 
a picturesque and engaging Philine. . . , 
Vocally, she handled the pyrotechnics of her 
numbers with ease and agility. She avoided 
forcing and her tones were pure and clear, 
the scale was even in quality.” 

A few days after her impressive debut, 
she appeared as Gilda in Rigoletto. She has 
remained a member of the Metropolitan 
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since then, and has sung in a variety of 
French and Italian roles. 

In 1939, Josephine Antoine was a guest 
artist in a performance of Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony at the Cincinnati May Festival. 
Assigned her part, she learned it quickly, 
only to find on the evening of the scheduled 
performance that she had been given the 
wrong part. She sang her part at sight, and 
gave what many consider an extraordinary 
exhibition. 


ARANYI, YELLY D’, famous woman vi- 
olinist, is a grand-niece of Joseph Joachim. 
She was born in Budapest on May 30, 1895. 
Her older sister was 
a prodigy on the vio- 
lin, a favorite of 
Joachim. It was the 
intention of the fam- °) 
ily to train Nelly ka . 
d’Aranyi as a pianist, | 
and in her sixth year 
Yelly appeared as a ‘ 
concert pianist in Bu- f 
dapest. 

An accident 
brought Yelly from 
the piano to the violin. The local teacher 
who had trained Yelly’s sister, noticed one 
day the unusual shape of Yelly’s hands and 
insisted that Yelly take some violin lessons. 
A month’s experiment was decided upon, 
during which Yelly was to study with her 
sister. This experiment was so successful 
that the local teacher accepted her as his 
own pupil. Even this instruction soon proved 
inadequate. In 1903, Yelly d’Aranyi entered 
the Royal Academy where, for six years, 
she was a pupil of Jenö Hubay. 

She left school in her fourteenth year 
and made a successful concert debut in 
Vienna. An extensive tour then brought 
her to France, Germany and Great Britain. 

In 1913, Yelly d’Aranyi made London her 
permanent home. Since then she has ap- 
peared before almost every crowned head of 
Europe. In 1924, she performed at the 
Promenade Concerts in London before the 
King and Queen. When she played for the 
Queen of Spain, she was presented with a 
beautiful diamond and ruby brooch. 

_ The absolute purity of her playing ex- 
cites a perpetual wonder, and it is a purity 
which is not only a purity of intonation but 
of style,” wrote one English critic. Another 
wrote: “She is one of the few violinists 
whose style knows nothing that is not per- 


fectly legitimate and in accordance with the 
best traditions.” 
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Her playing has aroused not only the ad- 
miration of a vast music public but also of 
the foremost European composers. Ravel 
dedicated his famous Tzigane to her and 
Vaughan Williams wrote for her his only 
violin concerto. Other great modern com- 
posers who wrote major works exclusively 
for her use include Béla Bartók and Gustav 
Holst. 

Following her many successes in Europe, 
Yelly d’Aranyi came to America and made 
her American debut in New York on No- 
vember 26, 1927. “In Yelly d’Aranyi one 
has to do with an altogether extraordinary 
artist,” reported one of the New York 
critics. “This lithe young Hungarian of 
ivory tint and ebony hair instantly showed 
herself to be a violinist of rank and race, 
worthy of her exalted ancestry, destined for 
conquest wherever she turns. . +. For charm, 
brilliance, musicianship and temperament she 
has few equals.” 


Since then, D’Aranyi has made extensive 
concert tours in Europe and America. She 
has proved herself a particularly competent 
performer of chamber-music, having ap- 
peared in two-violin recitals with her sister, 
Adila Fachiri. violin and piano sonata re- 
citals with Myra Hess, and in trio concerts 
with Myra Hess and Felix Salmond. 

With Myra Hess and Felix Salmond, 
Yelly d’Aranyi has recorded for COLUMBIA 
trios by Brahms and Schubert. 


ARRAU, CLAUDIO, is considered by 
many critics one of the outstanding pianists 
of the younger South American school. He 
was born in Chillan, 
‘Republic of Chile on 
February 6, 1904. As 
a child, he was a 
prodigy and was 
given an endowment 
by the government of 
Chile to travel in 
Europe and study at 
the Stern Conserva- 
tory in Berlin. After 
working with Martin 
Krause, he made his 
debut in Berlin in his eleventh year with 
such success that an intensive tour of Ger- 
many followed. Two years later, Arrau was 
awarded the Ibach prize for his piano play- 
ing. 

Since then, Arrau has concertized exten- 
sively. In Europe he has achieved a formid- 
able reputation. Twice he was awarded the 
Liszt prize for his virtuosity, and once he re- 


ceived the Schulhoff prize. In 1927, he won 
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first place in an international competition 
held in Geneva. 


Of his pianistic gifts, John Allen has 
written, “Allied to a splendid technical 
equipment, Arrau possesses a keen musical 
perception; he is able to penetrate immedi- 
ately to the essentials of the music he is 
playing, and whether it be Mozart or 
Stravinsky, Chopin or Busoni, his interpre- 
tations while owing nothing to convention, 
are entirely satisfying because they are the 
outcome of a truly intellectual approach to 
music,” 

Claudio Arrau has recorded smaller works 
by Busoni, Liszt, Stravinsky and Chopin for 
Potypor, H.M.V. and Operon. 


AUSTRAL, FLORENCE, whose inter- 
pretation of the Wagnerian dramatic so- 
prano roles has brought her fame in America 
and England, was 
born Florence Wilson 
in Richmond, near 
Melbourne, Australia, 
on April 26, 1894. 
Until her seventeenth 
year she did not con- 
sider following a mu- 
sical career. “I never 
knew any good music 
until 1914,” she said 
in an interview. “I 
did not hear an opera 
until 1918. I used to sing ballads and little 
songs as an amateur at charity and church 
concerts in Australia. Then, just for the 
fun of it, I entered in 1914 for the Ballarat 
(Victoria) competitive Music Festival. 
When Fritz Hart, director of the Melba 
Conservatory of Melbourne, who was the 
adjudicator, heard me sing, he said just this: 
‘You are a Briinnhilde.’ ‘What’s that?’ I 
asked in reply. I had never even heard of 
Wagner!” Having won a scholarship for 
the Conservatory, Austral began to study 
music seriously, continuing later at the Uni- 
versity. 

In 1918, Austral visited the United States, 
studying for a period under Sibella in New 
York. The Metropolitan Opera House of- 
fered her a contract which she refused, 
going instead to Chicago to visit friends. 
There she was urged to accept a contract 
with the Chicago Opera. In Chicago, she re- 
vealed for the first time the extent of her 
talent as a singer. Hers was “an amazing 
voice,” as one critic said of it, “a marvelous 
music-making instrument in her throat that 
stands supreme among the dramatic sopranos 
of the present generation.” 
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Subsequently a critic for the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript wrote of her, “Few singers 
of the day can command her volume of tone. 
Probably none combines this volume with 
an equally rich and persuasive quality; the 
depth and darksome eloquence of her lower 
tones, the penetrating though edgeless bril- 
liance of her upper tones are among the 
glories of the present day.” 

Returning to Australia, she stopped off 
in London where she was heard by Percy 
Pitt and Higgins of the British National 
Opera Syndicate, who recognized her talent 
and gave her a contract. The season of 
the British National Opera was abandoned, 
but Covent Garden then took up her con- 


tract. On May 16, 1922, Austral made her 
debut in London as Brtinnhilde in Die 
Walküre. She scored an immediate success. 


Thereafter she increased her success by per- 
forming the other two Briinnhildes as well. 
“Florence Austral is the best interpreter of 
the part we have,” wrote one English critic, 
“a singer so gifted that she can meet the 
most exacting demands. Indeed, the more 
tense and passionate phrases only served to 
reveal the great range of her voice.” 

Besides singing at Covent Garden, Flor- 
ence Austral appeared in the Handel fes- 
tivals of 1923 and 1926 at Crystal Palace. 
She also sang with the Royal Albert Hall 
orchestra on its tour, and gave many suc- 
cessful recitals throughout England. In 1925, 
she was featured at the Evanston and 
Cincinnati festivals, toured the United States 
extensively in 1926, again during the 1930- 
1931 season, and once again in 1935-1936. 
In 1930, she was one of the principal so- 
pranos of the Berlin State Opera. 

Florence Austral is featured as Brünn- 
hilde in the Victor recording of Die Wal- 
küre and Gotterdimmerung. She is married 
to John Amadio, a concert flutist. 


BACHAUS, WILHELM, (sometimes 
spelled Backhaus), has been recognized for 
more than thirty years as one of the fore- 
most concert pianists in Europe. He was 
born in Leipzig on March 26, 1884. From 
1891 until 1899, he was a pupil of Racken- 
dorf, studying with him first privately and 
then for five years at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory. After this, Bachaus left for Frank- 
fort to become a pupil of Eugen d’Albert. 
The methods of D’Albert did not appeal to 
him and after a few lessons he abandoned the 
teacher. This marked the end of Bachaus’ 
formal musical education. Thereafter he 
studied the piano by himself, depending en- 
tirely on his own sense for self-criticism 


and improvement both technically and ar- 
tistically. 
In 1900 he began a concert tour which 
was moderately successful. After winning 
the Rubinstein prize for piano playing in 
1905 he was appointed professor of the 
piano at the Royal College of Music in Man- 
chester. Between 1907 and 1909 he con- 
ducted master classes in piano playing at 
the Sonderhausen Conservatory as well. And 
during this period he continued his concert 
work. In repeated ap- 
pearances both in re- 
citals and as soloist 


with symphony or- 
chestras, he was to 
see the gradual 


growth of his popu- 
larity. By the time he 
visited America for 
the first time, he was 
already recognized in 
many of the leading 
European capitals as 
one of the outstanding living interpreters of 
the classic piano literature. 

However, though his fame was great in 
Europe, he was virtually unknown in Amer- 
ica when, on January 5, 1912, he made his 
American debut as a soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Walter Damrosch, in the Beethoven Em- 
peror concerto. One New York music critic 
wrote: “His type is most unusual. In ap- 
pearance he resembles a slender god just 
stepped from Olympus. What is more he 
plays like a god, too. He is Liszt, Rubin- 
stein and Paderewski rolled into one. Why 
he created a furore is easy to understand. 
It is not alone his marvelous playing but his 
remarkable personality. The flaming locks 
of Paderewski are all very well for that 
artist, but Bachaus’ appearance is unique in 
that it needs no extreme touches of theatri- 
cality. His is a dreamy, soulful type, whose 
crown of ashen brown hair tops the face 
of a true aristocrat.” 

For the remainder of that season, and 
during the following season as well, Bachaus 
toured America extensively, appearing in 
recitals, with symphony orchestras, and in 
joint concerts with Jan Kubelik and Kath- 
leen Parlow. By the turn of 1914, Bachaus 
—unknown in America two years earlier— 
was one of its most famous concert artists. 
The critics spoke enthusiastically about his 
“virility, boldness, solidity and breadth” of 
style. Maurice Rosenfeld of Chicago said 
of him that “he is a pianist on the order 
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of Moriz Rosenthal. He has that absolute 
command of the keyboard.” 

During the War, Bachaus served in garri- 
son duty in the German army. At periodic 
intervals he was given official leaves of ab- 
sence from the army to give concerts. 

With the War over, Bachaus continued 
his concert tours on a more extensive scale 
than ever before, visiting every major Euro- 
pean city, and making several visits to the 
United States. His position as one of 
the masters of the piano was further 
strengthened. There were many critics in 
Europe who thought that in the exposition 
of the music of Beethoven and Brahms he 
ranked with the greatest pianists of all time. 

Though it has been several years since 
Bachaus last appeared in America, his name 
here is still famous by virtue of his extensive 
recordings. He has recorded for Victor the 
Brahms D-minor concerto and the Grieg A- 
minor concerto, the Brahms waltzes and in- 
termezzos, all of the Chopin études, and 
several of the major sonatas of Beethoven, 
as well as the Brahms Variations on an 
Original Theme and the Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini. 

One of Bachaus’ major hobbies has been 
the collection of autographs, of which he has 
an impressive collection. “I began to collect 
autographs when I was a student at the 
Leipzig Conservatory. I remember at one 
time that I was especially anxious to obtain 
an autograph of Joachim, who acceded to 
my request by practically kicking me out of 
the artists’ room in the hall in which he 
was appearing. His autograph therefore is 
missing from my collection. I am especially 
proud of Brahms’ signature which is in the 
front page of my book with the words: ‘For 
a jolly start,’ and a few bars from Brahms’ 
B-flat major concerto. I remember calling 
once on the celebrated Gustav Mahler, who 
looked at me with a frown and asked what 
in the world I wanted his signature for. 
I was so amazed at the question that I could 
not find an adequate reply. However, he 
suddenly smiled, much to my amazement, 
and obligingly signed my book, adding the 
beautiful words: ‘The further you go, the 
less you must hurry.’”’ ‘ 


BACKHAUS, WILHELM. See BACH- 
AUS, WILHELM 


BACON, KATHERINE, English pianist, 
was born in Chesterfield, England, on June 
2, 1896. She was a child prodigy who 
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aroused no little admiration for her musical 
memory and sensitive ear. She began to 
study the piano in early childhood, giving 
her first concert when she was nine years 
old. At nine, she created something of a 
sensation by performing the Beethoven So- 
nata Pathétique at a public concert. 

Arthur Newstead, a well known English 
pianist, became interested in her and accepted 
her as his pupil when she was eleven. An 
intensive course of 
study followed, dur- 
ing which the child 
prodigy developed in- 
to an artist. When 
Newstead transferred 
his activities from 
England to America, 
where he was engaged 
to teach at the Pea- 
body Conservatory in 
Baltimore, Katherine 
Bacon followed to 
continue her studies with him. In 1916, 
she was married to her teacher. 

She made an impressive debut in New 
York. With each succeeding concert she 
increased her reputation. She made guest 
appearances with major symphony orches- 
tras, gave many recitals, and appeared as 
guest with prominent chamber music organi- 
zations. 

Of her playing, a critic of the Herald 
Tribune wrote: “Miss Bacon brings a poised 
musicianly approach, solid technical attain- 
ments and a sensitively tinted tonal palette” 
to her performances. 

One of the major achievements of her 
career took place in 1927 when, in honor 
of the centenary of the death of Beethoven, 
she performed all the 32 sonatas of the 
master in a series of seven ‘weekly concerts. 
In the fall of 1939 she repeated this series 
In 1928 she gave another group of concerts, 
this time devoted to all the major piano 
works of Franz Schubert, in honor of the 
centenary of the composer’s death. 
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BAILLY, LOUIS, is one of the outstand- 
ing violists of our day. He was born in 
Valenciennes, France, in 1882. For two 
years he studied the violin at the Paris Con- 
servatory, then turned to the viola, encour- 
aged to do so by his teacher. After only one 
year of study on the viola he won the first 
prize. This was in 1899. 

After being graduated from the Paris 
Conservatory, he appeared as a viola solo- 
ist with the Colonne Orchestra and 
the orchestra of the Paris Conserva- 
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tory. He later organized the world- 
famous Capet Quartet with which, for 
the next seven years, he toured through Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Holland and Italy, 
playing almost exclusively the quartets of 
Beethoven. He then joined the Geloso 
Quartet which was forced to disband at the 
outbreak of the World War. 

For a while he served in the French 
army but was released in 1917 so that he 
might come to the 
United States to join 
the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet. With this organi- 
zation, which achieved 
a commanding posi- 
tion among the cham- 
ber music ensembles 
of the world, he 
toured the United 
States, Canada and 
Europe until 1924. 
For a brief period af- 
ter 1924 he was a member of the Elman 
String Quartet. 

Together with his work in chamber music, 
Bailly appeared frequently as soloist with 
the leading American orchestras. He also 
gave concerts of viola music. In 1919, with 
Harold Bauer, he gave the world premiére 
of Ernest Bloch’s Suite for Viola and Piano 
at Pittsfield, Mass. 

Since 1925, Bailly has been connected with 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia 
where he is the head of the viola and the 
chamber music departments. He has also 
devoted himself to conducting, having served 
as a guest conductor of orchestras in Phila- 
delphia and New York. He has directed an 
orchestral concert of American music which 
was broadcast by short wave to Moscow. On 
March 24, 1936, he conducted the Curtis 
Chamber Music Ensemble at Town Hall, 
New York. “Under the quietly shepherding 
baton of Dr. Louis Bailly,” wrote Lawrence 
Gilman at the time, “they played with 
vitality and gusto and frequent sensibility.” 

Bailly has also toured extensively in re- 
citals of viola and piano sonatas, visiting 
Italy, Austria, Sweden, Holland, England, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the Soviet 
Union, Canada and British Columbia. Dur- 
ing 1936-1937 and 1937-1938, Bailly gave a 
series of sonata recitals with Genia Robinor, 
pianist, at Town Hall, New York, which 
featured many new and unfamiliar works. 
“The two collaborators gave a well-balanced 
and coordinated performance,” wrote the 
critic of the Herald Tribune, “and the well- 
phrased dignity and tonal mellowness of Dr. 
Bailly’s playing proved happy characteris- 


tics.” After their appearance in Paris on 
January 31, 1938, Emile Vuillermoz wrote: 
“Superior virtuosity—a recital perfect in 
every respect. Mr. Bailly makes the instru- 
ment sing under his fingers obediently and 
docilely. The tonal quality and the sureness 
of his style are unequalled.” p 

For his services to art, Louis Bailly was 
honored by France with the Knighthood of 
the Legion of Honor. In 1925, he was made 
Cavalier of the Order of the Crown of 
Rumania, and in 1930 he was given an 
honorary degree of doctor of music. For 
eight years, between 1920 and 1928, he was 
a member of the Jury of the Paris Conserva- 
tory. 

AS the conductor of the Curtis Chamber 
Music Ensemble, Louis Bailly has recorded 
for Victor the Six Dances of the Renais- 
sance by Gervaise, the Concerto Grosso of 
Ernest Bloch and the Triptyque of Alex- 
ander Tansman. 


BALDWIN, SAMUEL ATKINSON, 
American organist, was born in Lake City, 
Minnesota on January 25, 1862. As far 
back as he can re- 
member, the organ 
was the musical in- 
strument he loved 
best. “It can express 
every: quality of 
tone,” he later said. 
“Tt is composite; in 
its relation to the 
public and its possi- 
bilities as a means of 
musical expression, it 
is next to the sym- 
phony orchestra, and it is adapted not 
alone to religious music, though of course it 
lends itself readily to pieces of an exalted 
nature.” 

At the age of fifteen he was already 
filling a professional post—as organist at 
the House of Hope Presbyterian Church 
in St. Paul. Between 1880 and 1884, he 
was a student at the Royal Conservatory 
of Music in Dresden, a pupil of Gustav 
Merkel, Franz Wiillner, Wilhelm Risch- 
bieter and J. L. Nicodé. Upon his gradu- 
ation in 1884, he was awarded a prize in 
composition for a work for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra—a setting of the 18th 
Psalm. 

Returning to America, he assumed sev- 
eral important organ posts. Between 1885 
and 1895 he held positions as organist in 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. He 
also organized choral societies in the latter 
two cities, 


In 1895 he came to New York and be- 
tween 1896 and 1902 he was the organist 
at the Chapel of the Intercession, From 
here he went to the Holy Trinity in Brook- 
lyn, New York, where he succeeded Dudley 
Buck. It was while he was holding his 
position at the Holy Trinity that Baldwin 
was appointed professor of music and organ 
at the College of the City of New York. 
This took place in 1907. At the College of 
the City of New York, Baldwin not only 
earned the respect and admiration of his 
many pupils, but he also won national fame 
as organist, with his series of concerts of 
organ music at the Great Hall. During 
twenty-five years he gave 1,362 recitals, con- 
sisting of 11,174 performances of 2,004 
different works. His last recital in this 
monumental series took place on his seven- 
tieth birthday, on January 25, 1932. He 
retired in the same year. 

“He has been to this city,” said an edi- 
torial of The New York Times in con- 
templating Baldwin’s twenty-five years at 
the College, “what in other ages and coun- 
tries great musicians have been to mon- 
archs. The superb organ was built under 
his eyes and has had no other master at 
its keys, save now and then a guest organ- 
ist.... Its keys, through his surpassing skill, 
have ‘repaid by melody’ the city’s invest- 
ment in the instrument whose voice fills 
with its throbbing power the majestic Great 
Hall ‘awhile the great diapason speaks.’ ” 

Besides his performances at the Great 
Hall, Baldwin has given organ recitals in 
England and Germany, and has performed 
for the Chicago Exposition of 1893, the 
St. Louis Exposition of 1904, the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition of 1915 and the Philadel- 
phia Exposition of 1926. 

Baldwin has composed works in various 
forms, including songs, church music, a 
string quartet, a trio, compositions for 
chorus and orchestra, two symphonies, two 
concert overtures, five symphonic rhapso- 
dies, an orchestral suite, and many works 
for the organ. 


BALOGH, ERNO, pianist, was born in 
Budapest, Hungary on April 4, 1897. Even 
before he had learned to read or write, he 
begged his father to teach him the piano. 
When Erno was four years old he appeared 
at a charity concert performing pieces by 
Offenbach. That program included another 
artist who was also making his debut at the 
time—a violinist named Joseph Szigeti. 

In his ‘seventh year, Erno was entered in 
the Royal Conservatory of Budapest. Five 
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years later, he entered the graduate class of 
Béla Bartok, studying with him for six years. 
He was also a pupil of Zoltan Kodaly. 

In his seventeenth year, Balogh received 
the diplomas of piano and composition. One 
year. later he was 
given the title of Pro- 
fessor of Music at 
the Royal Conserva- 
tory. He was also 
honored with several 
important music priz- 
es, including one from 
the City of Budapest, 


and another prize 
named after Franz 
Liszt. At this time, 


too, Balogh intro- 

duced himself as a composer when two of 
his orchestral pieces were performed by the 
Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra. 

As Balogh’s father wished him to get a 
doctorate in philosophy, he entered the Uni- 
versity and specialized in law. The War, 
however, brought these studies to an end. 
Balogh entered the army and until the end 
of the War served on the Russian battlefield. 

Returning to Budapest after the end of the 
War, Balogh earned his livelihood by direct- 
ing one-act operas. During one season he 
conducted more than a hundred perform- 
ances. Then he went to Berlin where he 
made several appearances as pianist—one of 
them with the Berlin Symphony Orchestra. 
At the same time he resumed piano study 
with Leonid Kreutzer. 


On September 13, 1920, Balogh made his 
Berlin debut as pianist with a recital. He 
was so successful that a second concert. was 
scheduled for the following spring. How- 
ever, being in acute financial difficulties, 
Balogh was forced to abandon concert work 
in order to enter more remunerative fields. 
He accepted any assignment that offered an 
income. He accompanied singers at night 
clubs. He gave lessons to young pupils. He 
coached singers. He played for dancing les- 
sons. He made orchestrations of popular 
music. He played the first American jazz 
pieces to be recorded in Berlin, He even 
played the celesta for the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. It was a trying existence, 
but Balogh’s faith in himself and his future 
was not shattered. He continued working 
hard at his piano. During these years he 
made several appearances as solo pianist and 
as accompanist. During the 1922-1923 sea- 
son he was accompanist to Fritz Kreisler. 

In 1923 Balogh left Europe for America. 
The day after he arrived in this country he 
signed up with Erica Morini as her accom- 
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panist. Since then Balogh has played the 
accompaniment to some ot the world’s out- 
standing artists, including Frieda Hempel, 
Grace Moore and (for seven years) Lotte 
Lehmann. 

On March 7, 1938, Erno Balogh gave his 
first American recital at Town Hall, New 
York. .The critic of the New York World- 
Telegram wrote as follows: “Gifted with an 
accomplished technique, musicianship of a 
high order and a sympathy towards the vari- 
ous composers selected, the recitalist offered 
a performance that had seriousness of pur- 
pose and intelligence as its hallmarks.” 

His success led Balogh to abandon his 
work as accompanist and to bring to fruition 
his life-long ambition of becoming a concert 
artist. During the season of 1938-1939 he 
made over forty appearances throughout the 
United States, including a performance by 
special invitation at the White House. He 
has continued his extensive concert work 
since then, disclosing an ever increasing 
maturity of musical perception. 

Erno Balogh lives in New York City. 
When his concert tour ends each spring he 
lives in comparative seclusion, devoting him- 
self to books, the outdoors and complete 
relaxation. He loves books and the theater 
passionately. Some years ago, as a matter 
of fact, he wrote a play which was produced 
in Philadelphia and New York starring Jean 
Arthur and which ultimately appeared in a 
motion picture version. 

Balogh’s compositions have been per- 
formed by such artists as Bonelli, Lotte 
Lehmann, Grace Moore, Gladys Swarthout 
and Fritz Kreisler. He has written many 
songs, and works for the piano and for the 
violin. A Divertimento for strings was per- 
formed at the Yaddo Music Festival in 1937. 


BALOKOVIĆ, ZLATKO, Jugoslavian 
violinist, was born in Zagreb on March 21, 
1895, the son of a government official. He 
is the nephew of 
the famous historian 
Szabo. Before ` he 
reached the age of 
ten, Zlatko entered 
the Conservatory of 
Zagreb where he 
studied with Vaclav 
Huml. After being 
graduated with the 
highest honors on 
record, he was sent to 
the Meisterschule in 
Vienna, where he completed his violin study 
with Sevéik. Before his eighteenth birthday 
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he graduated from the Meisterschule, once 
again with the highest honors that could be 
won by a student. He won the Staatspreis 
of Austria, and a cash award repaying him 
his tuition fees; he was also awarded a gov- 
ernment prize of a Guarnerius violin. 

There followed a world tour beginning 
with appearances in Russia and followed by 
successful concerts in Italy, Egypt, Sweden, 
Holland, France, Bulgaria and Jugoslavia. 
In 1922 he made his first appearance in 
England, performing at a symphony con- 
cert conducted by Sir Henry J. Wood. Two 
years later he came to America for the first 
time, making an impressive debut which 
marked the beginning of an extensive coast- 
to-coast tour. 

He has since appeared extensively in 
Europe and America. In 1926 Balokovi¢ 
was married to Joyce Borden, a novelist. 
They established their home in New York 
City overlooking the East River and also 
have villas in Southern France and in 
Zagreb. 

On November 18, 1937, Baloković gave the 
world première of a new violin concerto by 
John Alden Carpenter with the. Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Fred- 
erick Stock. “Baloković makes his violin 
sing in the loveliest strains,’ wrote the 
critic of the Chicago American. “A tone 
so intensely pure and ethereal, a technique 
of unlimited resource, joined with an atti- 
tude of intellectuality, made the newcomer 
a pronounced success.” The critic of the 
Chicago Daily News wrote: “His style is 
patrician in its restraint and in the economy 
of its forcefulness, but I found the greatest 
beauty of his musicianship in his capacity to 
see a work as a whole, respecting what you 
might call its identity and seeming to permit 
it its own vivacity and strength.” 

During the 1938-1939 season Balokovié 
featured the Carpenter concerto extensively 
with the major American symphony orches- 
tras, performing it in New York City with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Koussevitzky on March 9, 1939, 

A jubilee tour of Europe took place in 
the spring of 1938 to celebrate his twenty- 
fifth year as a recitalist. During this tour 
he fulfilled fifteen orchestral engagements 
and twenty-two recitals. At the concert in 
Belgrade on March 26, 1938, Prince Paul, 
Regent of Jugoslavia, and his suite were 
in the audience. Before that concert, Prince 
Paul presented Balokovi¢é with the highest 
honor of the country, the Grand Cross of 
Saint Sava with the Star. Paderewski is 
the only other musician to have received 
this distinction, 


Balokovié has also been decorated Com- 
mander of the Order of Saint Gregory by 
Pope Pius XI (the youngest man at that 
time to receive this honor, and the first 
to be given it by His Holiness upon elevation 
to the Holy See). He was also made Com- 
mander of the Bulgarian Order of Merit. 


BAMBOSCHEK, GIUSEPPE, conductor 
of opera, was born in Trieste on June 12, 
1891: He studied both the piano and the 
organ at the Trieste 
Conservatory. At the 
age of thirteen he be- 
came the organist of 
the San Giacomo 
Church in Trieste. 
Four years after this 
he directed the Tri- 
este Choral Union 
and was the conduc- 
tor of orchestral con- 
certs. 

He made his debut 
as a conductor of opera in 1908 at the 
Teatro Fenico in Trieste. Five years after 
this, he came to America as the accompanist 
of Pasquale Amato. In 1916 he was ap- 
pointed conductor and music secretary at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. For thirteen years Bamboschek con- 
ducted opera at the Metropolitan, specializ- 
ing in the Italian repertory. He distinguished 
himself for his excellence and sympathy in 
accompanying the singers, and for his taste 
and astuteness in projecting the score. 

After 1929 Bamboschek devoted himself 
to radio work and to conducting for the 
talking pictures. He did not abandon opera 
altogether, and in 1931 directed opera per- 
formances at the St. Louis Summer Opera. 
In 1935 he directed a season of opera at 
the Hippodrome with the Chicago Opera 
Company and in 1936 the opera perform- 
ances of the San Carlo company at Jones 
Beach in New York. 


BAMPTON, ROSE, American soprano, 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio on November 
28, 1909. She spent the early years of her 
life in Buffalo, New York, where she began 
her study of music. She then went to Phila- 
delphia where for five years she was a 
scholarship pupil at the Curtis Institute of 
Music. Her teachers in singing included 
Queena Mario, at one time a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Bampton’s first success as a singer came to 
her in the summer of 1929 when she ap- 
peared with the New York Chautauqua 
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Opera. An engagement as soloist with the 
Worcester Festival followed, this in turn 
bringing her an offer to sing leading roles 
with the Philadelphia Opera Company. She 
remained in Philadelphia three years. 

It is interesting to point out that, although 
she studied with the belief that she was a 
coloratura soprano, Bampton first achieved 
success in opera as a mezzo-soprano and con- 
tralto. The story goes that while still a 
student at the Curtis Institute she left for 
Buffalo for a concert engagement. In Buf- 
falo she suffered a severe case of laryngitis. 
She sent for a doctor who, after examining 
her throat, told her that she was a contralto, 
and not a soprano. 
Back in Philadelphia, 
Bampton called upon 
a specialist to examine 
her throat. He cor- 
roborated the opinion 
of the first physician. 
Accepting the advice 
of this doctor, she 
began to study mezzo- 
soprano and contralto 
parts, and achieved 
with them her first 
successes. More recently, however, she has 
returned to soprano parts. 

No sooner was she successful in grand 
opera than Bampton was besieged by offers 
to appear in concert and oratorio. Leopold 
Stokowski engaged her to appear several 
times with the Philadelphia Symphony, and 
her appearances included such out-of-the-run 
works as the original version of Boris Godou- 
noff (presented in concert form), and Schön- 
berg’s Gurre-Lieder. She sang in the Bethle- 
hem, Bach Festival and was soloist under 
Toscanini with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra and a guest of other major Ameri- 
can orchestras. 


Encouraged by her success, Bampton de- 
cided to ask for an audition with the Metro- 
politan Opera House. She made a good im- 
pression and was asked to return for a 
second hearing. This time she was offered 
a contract. “At that moment, with pen in 
hand, a great wave of doubt swept over me. 
I was suddenly overcome by all my inade- 
quacies and shortcomings. Perhaps I was 
not ready? Perhaps I would be a failure? 
I left without signing. It was only a few 
weeks later, with my morale restored, that I 
returned and signed the contract.” 

On November 28, 1932, on her twenty- 
third birthday, Rose Bampton made her 
Metropolitan debut as a mezzo-soprano in 
La Gioconda. “In appearance and in song, 
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the young mezzo-soprano made a highly 
favorable impression,’ wrote Francis D. 
Perkins in the Herald Tribune. “The 
vocal range was generous, the quality usually 
warm, smooth and even, marked by a cer- 
tain opulent duskiness of hue in middle and 
lower notes. Her top notes proved full 
and resonant.” 

She has remained with the Metropolitan 
since her debut, singing in a variety of 
important roles, and has also achieved suc- 
cess in Europe. The occasion of her first 
trip abroad was as an official “artist repre- 
sentative” of the English Speaking Union 
to London. She was impressively received 
by members of the court, as well as by 
millions throughout the British Isles who 
heard her in special broadcasts. The year 
after that Bampton included’ central Europe 
in her itinerary. 

Recently Bampton’s voice once again un- 
derwent change, and while retaining its 
beautiful low register increased its range so 
greatly that she was able to undertake diffi- 
cult dramatic soprano roles in Norma, Il 
Trovatore and Don Giovanni. After a re- 
cital of songs at Town Hall, New York, 
in which she appeared as a dramatic so- 
prano for the first time, Olin Downes wrote 
as follows about her change of voice: “The 
voice, which is of unusual range... sounds 
like a true soprano. It was full, free, clear 
in color. The singing was flexible, brilliant, 
dramatic by turns.” 

Symptomatic of the high esteem in which 
Bampton is held in America is the fact 
that she was chosen from a long list of 
distinguished singers to be the featured 
soloist at the May Day Music Festival, 
marking the 1938 pre-view of the 1939 New 
York World’s Fair, before an audience of 
100,000. On April 30, 1939, she inaugurated 
the New York World’s Fair by singing the 
National Anthem before an audience that in- 
cluded the President of the United States. 

In 1939 Rose Bampton made a new ex- 
cursion in her art with her first appearance 
in a Wagnerian opera, performing the role 
of Sieglinde in Die Walkiire in Chicago. 

Rose Bampton is tall, dark-haired, stately 
in appearance. Her face has been described 
upon different occasions as “classic” and of 
“serene loveliness.” She interests herself 
in many things, politics and cooking, current 
events and sports (she swims and rides 
well). She has a weakness for rich Renais- 
sance colors, old fabrics, medieval sleeves 
and large hats. She also prides herself on 
her unusual collection of antique earrings. 
Playing charades at parties is a favorite 


diversion with her, at which she reveals an 
unusual flair for mimicry. She confesses 
that her favorite relaxation comes with mo- 
tion pictures. 

She is married to Wilfred Pelletier, con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
They live in New York overlooking Central 
Park, in an apartment cluttered with musi- 
cal mementos. Inscribed pictures of Bamp- 
ton’s colleagues line the walls; trophies and 
reminders of her many concert and opera 
appearances fill nooks and corners. Of par- 
ticular interest are a chalk drawing of 
Brahms and the atitographed photographs 
of Toscanini and Stokowski. 

Her greatest weakness is a susceptibility 
to superstition. She insists upon having a 
frayed handkerchief in her hands when she 
sings—the handkerchief her mother gave her 
for her first public concert. “I was so 
nervous then that I practically pulled it 
apart as I sang. It brought me luck, and 
I have always kept it with me since.” She 
also thinks it is good luck to whistle while 
applying make-up—thus flouting an old the- 
atrical superstition. 

Rose Bampton’s records for Victor in- 
clude an album of Brahms’ Lieder and songs 
by Handel, Deems Taylor and Debussy. 


BARBIROLLI, JOHN, well known 
conductor, was born in London on December 
2, 1899, of Italian-French parentage. He 
came from a family 
of musicians. His 
father and grand- 
father were violinists, 
the latter in an opera 
orchestra which in- 
cluded in the violon- 
cello section a musi- 
cian named Arturo 
Toscanini. 

When Barbirolli 
was a child of three 
his grandfather and 
father were employed at the Empire Theatre 
in London. Often they would take John 
to rehearsals and seat him on the floor near 
them. A few years later he asked for an 
instrument, and when he was seven he was 
given a violin. It is said that because he 
acquired the habit of pacing the room nerv- 
ously while practising the violin, his father 
decided to exchange that instrument for a 
violoncello, thereby compelling the boy to 
remain rooted to one spot while playing. In 
any case Barbirolłi passed from the violin to 
the violoncello and made good progress. 
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In his tenth year he won a scholarship for 
the Royal Academy of Music in London. 
One year after this he made his concert 
debut by playing the Saint-Saens concerto 
at Queen’s Hall. 

He was sixteen when he joined the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra as violoncellist. He also 
joined the orchestra of the Carl Rosa Opera 
and the Beecham Opera companies. One 
year later (war having broken out) he joined 
the English army. 

Returning to London at the end of the 
War he found that his posts were filled, and 
he was forced to earn his living by playing 
in small theater orchestras. He also joined 
the International String Quartet, with which 
organization he toured Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Germany and Spain. 

Meanwhile he was thinking more and more 
of realizing the life long ambition of becom- 
ing a conductor. He met several excellent 
unemployed musicians and together they 
decided to form a chamber orchestra. In 
1925 the Barbirolli Chamber Orchestra came 
into being. Its concerts were so successful 
that they drew attention to the young con- 
ductor. In 1926 Sir Thomas Beecham, who 
was conducting the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, was indisposed for a concert and 
Barbirolli was given forty-eight hours’ notice 
to substitute for him. Despite an exacting 
program, which included the Elgar Second 
Symphony, Barbirolli gave so good an ac- 
count of himself that his reputation was 
immediately established. Pablo Casals, who 
was soloist at that concert, congratulated him 
personally for a sympathetic accompaniment. 


There followed other important perform- 
ances. Shortly after his appearance with 
the London Symphony Barbirolli was called 
upon to conduct performances with the 
British National Opera Company. His 
fame developing rapidly, he was soon en- 
gaged as one of the conductors of the Royal 
Philharmonic and the London Symphony or- 
chestras, sharing the conductor’s stand with 
such distinguished leaders as Beecham, Felix 
Weingartner and Pablo Casals. For several 
years he also directed (together with Bruno 
Walter and Tullio Serafin) French, Italian 
and German operas during the spring season 
at Covent Garden. His schedule sometimes 
called upon him to direct as many as four 
major operas in one week. 

Following many successful guest perform- 
ances with the Scottish Orchestra of Glas- 
gow, the Hallé Orchestra, the B.B.C. Or- 
chestra, the Liverpool Philharmonic, the 
Leningrad Symphony, the National Finnish 
Orchestra of Helsingfors and the Residentie 
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Orchestra at The Hague, he received in 1933 
the appointment of permanent conductor of 
the Scottish Orchestra in Glasgow and the 
Leeds Symphony Orchestra. (ët 

When, in the spring of 1936, Toscanini 
resigned as permanent conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, John Barbirolli was 
chosen as Toscanini’s successor. His ap- 
pointment came with the unexpectedness of 
a thunderbolt. He was virtually unknown 
in America, except for a few gramophone 
recordings. He was young and comparative- 
ly inexperienced. It seemed incredible that 
he had been chosen for the most desirable 
symphony post in America, if not in the 
world. 

“T forced myself to forget that I was sup- 
posed to succeed Mr. Toscanini,” Barbirolli 
said in an interview. “I said to myself: 
‘Look here. You’ve been hired to do a job. 
Do it as well as you can and let the devil 
take the hindmost!’” 


He made his debut in New York on 
November 5, 1936, placed in the thankless 
role of succeeding one of the foremost musi- 
cal idols of New York. His performance 
had such sincerity and musical genuineness 
that a skeptical audience remained to applaud 
him. 

His first season in New York ended with 
unquestioned success, as a result of which 
Barbirolli was given a three-year contract 
as permanent conductor of the Philharmonic 
orchestra. He was the youngest conductor 
in the world to hold an orchestral post of 
first importance. In 1940, his contract was 
renewed for an additional two years. 

In a book on conductors, the editor of 
this volume has written as follows about 
Barbirolli: “It is quite true that Barbirolli 
has revealed, from time to time, that he was 
not as yet a fully integrated artist; his 
performances of the classics were often 
treated too episodically. But it is equally 
true that he revealed an enormous zest and 
enthusiasm which have brought to his read- 
ings a vigor and robustness which are fre- 
quently absent from the performances of 
older and more experienced batonists. He 
poured the uncontrolled energy of his youth 
into his direction, succeeding at all times in 
making the music strikingly effective. His 
programs, moreover, are always interesting— 
fearlessly exploring deserted corners of old 
music, and featuring a healthy percentage of 
new works. His concerts, therefore—what- 
ever their artistic faults may be—are alive 
and vital.” 

Barbirolli is short, stocky; his dark hair 
is combed backwards. His aquiline nose 
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descends sharply from a high forehead 
towards thin and sensitive lips. His eyes 
are intense, dark, Italian, burning with an 
inner flame. He is warmhearted and affec- 
tionate, has a sparkling sense of humor, and 
has a sincerity and simplicity of nature which 
have endeared him to the musicians who 
come into contact with him. 

When fulfilling his season in New York, 
he lives unpretentiously in a small apartment 
in Central Park West.: He reads voracious- 
ly, and is a proud collector of medical books. 
He is also a collector of old English glass 
and eighteenth century English furniture. 
Sometimes, for diversion, he will cook a meal 
for personal friends; his specialty is spa- 
ghetti Milanese. He confesses that he is a 
victim of a superstition which has been 
traditional with his family—namely, never 
to begin a new venture on a Friday. 

He has made orchestral arrangements of 
Purcell’s music, which he has incorporated 
into several suites, and he has composed a 
concerto for oboe and orchestra based upon 
themes of Pergolesi. He has featured these 
works on his Philharmonic programs. 

In June, 1939, Barbirolli was married to 
Evelyn Rothwell, well known English oboe 
player. She is his second wife. To Miss 
Rothwell Barbirolli has dedicated his con- 
certo for oboe and orchestra. 


John Barbirolli and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra have recorded for 
Victor such unusual works as the Schubert 
Tragic Symphony, the Purcell-Barbirolli 
Suite for Strings and the Schumann Violin 
Concerto (with Yehudi Menuhin). He has 
accompanied such artists as Mischa Elman, 
Artur Rubinstein, Fritz Kreisler, Artur 
Schnabel, Jascha Heifetz, Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, etc., in recordings of major concertos 
with the London Symphony and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestras. More recently, 
Barbirolli and the New York Philharmonic 
have recorded for COLUMBIA. 


BARER, SIMON, pianist, was born in 
Odessa, Russia, on September 1, 1896. The 
first indication of his musical talent came 
when, as an infant, he was discovered lying 
prone on the floor of the living room, his ear 
cupped to the boards of the floor; it was then 
learned that he was listening to the playing 
of a piano one floor below him. He was given 
lessons on the piano. When he was eleven 
years old he was sent to the Leningrad 
Conservatory which Anton Rubinstein had 
founded under a different name. His first 
three years there were spent in the study 
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of the piano with Annette Essipoff. Later, 
he studied with Blumenfeld (whose Etude, 
for left hand, he today features on many 
of his programs). When Barer was twenty- 
two years old he won the Rubinstein prize 
for piano playing. 

Prepared to begin a 
concert tour, Barer 
found the time unpro- 
pitious for concert 
work. Europe was 
suffering from the 
aftermath of the 
World War. Russia 
was torn apart by in- 
ternal disorders. In 
spite of these condi- 
tions Barer gave sev- 
eral concerts in Russia; from the first his 
technique was the subject of awe among 
music lovers and other pianists. 

In 1929 Barer left Russia, settling tem- 
porarily in Berlin. From Berlin he set out 
on frequent concert tours. His fame spread 
to England, where he was soon invited for 
concerts. The Ministry of Labor, however, 
canceled his projected London concert be- 
cause of his Russian birth. Some time later, 
when this ban was lifted, Barer was once 
again engaged for concerts in London. But 
as he was about to leave the Continent his 
manager died suddenly, necessitating a sec- 
ond postponement. 

In 1934 Barer finally visited England and 
gave a performance with the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra which drew ecstatic 
praises from all those who heard him. 
Clarence Lucas, in his survey of European 
musical events, wrote as follows about 
Barer’s piano playing: “In the concert hall, 
Barer is today without a superior.... I do 
not think that De Pachmann at his best could 
play more delicately. I do not believe that 
Rubinstein had more massive power. Could 
Von Bilow play the Beethoven Hammer- 
klavier Sonata with more clarity and austere 
dignity? I do not think so.” 

On November 9, 1936, Barer made his 
American debut at Carnegie Hall. The élite 
of New York musicians were there to wel- 
come him, including Godowsky, Elman, the 
Lhevinnes. He immediately won the admira- 
tion of all. “A pianist of first rank made 
his entrance on the American scene last 
night,” reported the critic of The New York 
Times. “He is a mature artist who possesses 
the attributes of head, hand and heart.” 

With subsequent appearances in America, 
Barer made an even more striking impres- 
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sion on the critics. Finally one of them—— 
Jerome D. Bohm in the Herald Tribune— 
wrote as follows: “This reviewer has never 
encountered more extraordinary pianism 
than that vouchsafed by Simon Barer. With- 
out hesitation, and not forgetting the ac- 
complishments of several pianists noted for 
their technical prowess, the writer asserts 
that Mr. Barer’s technical equipment is with- 
out a peer among the pianists of our time. 
He is, in addition to being a supreme master 
of the externals of his art, a self-effacing 
musician of flawless taste endowed with a 
kindling imagination and sensibilities of a 
true poet.” 

Barer has his home in Stockholm where 
he has lived with his wife and son. Since 
the outbreak of the War he has established 
a residence in the United States and has 
applied for citizenship. During vacations 
Barer enjoys gardening, his favorite form 
of relaxation. Barer’s son is not musical. 
His distinction rests in sports, and he has 
won several racing marathons. 

Barer has made several recordings for 
Victor including compositions by Chopin, 
Balakirev and Schumann. One of his ex- 
traordinary technical feats was performed 
for Vicror when he played the Schumann 
Toccata in four minutes and forty-five 
seconds so that it might be pressed on one 
side. 


BARLOW, HOWARD, musical director 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
conductor of radio symphony concerts, was 
born in Plain City, 
Ohio, on May 1, 1892. 
At the age of six he 
played the violoncello 
for so many uninter- 
rupted hours that his 
mother was forced to 
make him a pair of 
kneepads to protect 
his trousers. He also 
sang in church choirs. 
At the age of eight 
he heard an opera— 
Il Trovatore—for the first time, and from 
that time»on, he was determined to make 
music his.career. 

He was given an intensive academic edu- 
cation in the University of Colorado, at 
Reed College and finally at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In music he was also well trained, 
principally under Cornelius Rybner. 

While still at school he had his first taste 
of conducting when he was called upon to 
direct concerts by the glee club or school 
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orchestra. His official debut as a conductor 
took place in 1919 when he conducted at 
the festival of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire. After this he earned his living by 
directing church choirs and professional or- 
chestras. For a period he was employed by 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, 
where he arranged the music, wrote ballet 
numbers and directed the orchestra. One 
of his outstanding achievements with the 
Neighborhood Playhouse was his direction of 
the musical score for The Dybbuk. 

In 1923 Howard Barlow organized the 
American National Orchestra, the existence 
of which was short. He also conducted the 
world premiére of Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s opera, The Garden of Mystery, at 
Carnegie Hall. 

Barlow conducted his first symphony con- 
cert over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
on September 18, 1927. “I was certainly 
nervous before the performance began,” he 
has said in an interview. “I pictured the 
‘mike’ as a central spot from which countless 
wires, endless in length, stretched all over 
the country. I felt like a tiny fly caught in 
the center of a spider’s web. But when the 
music started, and I felt the baton in my 
hand, I forgot everything but the music.” 

Since then Barlow has been appointed 
musical director of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. He has directed innumer- 
able symphony concerts over the air, includ- 
ing on his programs many performances of 
American works, some of them written 
expressly for his use. On November 2, 
1939, he directed the premiére of a radio 
opera, Blennerhasset, by Vittorio Giannini— 
a work commissioned by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. “The opera was ad- 
mirably performed,” wrote the critic of The 
New York Times. “Mr. Barlow conducted 
with sympathetic understanding, and his men 
responded in an expert fashion, providing a 
warm and vibrant support throughout.” 

Barlow has also been guest conductor of 
several American orchestras, including the 
New York Philharmonic (at the Lewisohn 
Stadium), the Philadelphia Orchestra (at 
Robin Hood Dell) and the Federal Sym- 
phony of New York. Late in 1939 Barlow 
was appointed permanent conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, succeeding 
Werner Janssen. He gave his first concert 
with the Baltimore Orchestra on January 7, 
1940. 

Howard Barlow is slight of build and 
spare. He is five feet nine in height, but 
weighs only one hundred and twenty-three 
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pounds. He has light brown hair and blue 
eyes. He has listed three of his preferences 
as follows: his Boston bull pup, the prelude 
to Tristan, and orange shortcake. He is 
superstitious. His one major aversion is 
cheap music. He can play almost every 
instrument in the orchestra, but he hastens 
to confess that he plays none of them well. 

With the Columbia Broadcasting Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Howard Barlow has 
recorded for CoLUMBIA many major 
symphonic works including the Haydn Sur- 
prise symphony, the Goldmark Rustic Wed- 
ding symphony, Mendelssohn’s Resurrection 
symphony, Gluck’s overture to Iphigenia in 
Aulis, Deems Taylor’s Through the Looking 
Glass suite, MacDowell’s Indian Suite, and 
an album of rediscovered music by Johann 
Strauss, the son. 


BAROMEO, CHASE, American bass, was 
born in Augusta, Georgia on August 19, 1892. 
Originally his name was Chase Baromeo 
Sikes. 

His family went to 
Detroit when he was 
still a child. There he 
received his academic 
training, being gradu- 
ated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan with 
the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. 

After receiving his 
Mus. M. degree from 
the same university 
in 1917, Baromeo volunteered in the United 
States army and for three years he saw 
service in France. Then, back in America, 
he planned to enter business, but soon 
decided to turn to music. At the University 
he had sung in the Glee Club, playing an 
important role in the University production 
of an operetta in 1916. These early experi- 
ences had not been forgotten by him and had 
given him his first taste of a musical career. 

Definitely abandoning the idea of becom- 
ing a business man, he went to New York 
to study singing for three years with Cam- 
panari. After this he went to Italy to receive 
additional coaching from Carlo Schneider 
in Milan. His debut took place in Milan at 
the Carcano theater in the Verdi opera 
La Forza del Destino. This debut attracted 
the attention of the directors of La Scala, 
who gave him a three-year contract. At La 
Scala Baromeo scored a decided success, and 
was invited to give concerts throughout Eu- 
rope and to give guest performances at the 
Teatro Colón in Buenos Aires. 
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In 1927 the impresario of the Chicago 
Opera heard Baromeo in La Scala and en- 
gaged him. Baromeo’s American debut in 
The Snow Maiden was well praised. “There 
was substance to Mr. Baromeo’s voice, a 
solidity such as is demanded of an operatic 
bass. The quality of tone, too, was rich and 
full.” 

During this stay with the Chicago Opera, 
Baromeo sang in a variety of Italian, French 
and German operas. Then, in 1934, he 
appeared in leading bass roles with the Cos- 
mopolitan Opera Company at the Hippo- 
drome in New York. In 1935 he also ap- 
peared in the world premiére of Howard 
Hanson’s American opera, Merry Mount, at 
Ann Arbor. 

His work pleased the manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, who offered him 
a contract. On December 20, 1935, Baromeo 
made his Metropolitan debut in Aida. “He 
gave notice of a sonorous voice and a com- 
mendable style,” reported Olin Downes. 
Since that debut Baromeo has sung many 
bass roles successfully at the Metropolitan. 

Apart from music, Baromeo’s greatest in- 
terest and capabilities rest with sports. He 
is well built and muscular. Even on the 
coldest days of winter he can often be seen 
running around in Central Park in a pair of 
shorts. His summers are spent in the Can- 
adian woods in a cabin which he himself 
built, situated in the heart of the fishing and 
hunting country of northwestern Ontario. 
There he wears khaki shorts, a sleeveless 
cotton athletic shirt, and heavy hiking shoes. 
For four months he forgets music and is 
absorbed in fishing, canoeing, hunting and 
hiking. 


BARRERE, GEORGES, “that monarch of 
flute players,” as Olin Downes once wrote, 
was born in Bordeaux, France, on October 
31, 1876. No one in 
his immediate family 
was a musician, or 
even remotely inter- 
ested in good music. 

Asaschoolboy 
Georges was selected 


to teach classes dur- ~i , 
ing recess by piping 
out tunes on a tin 

whistle. After this . 
experience he joined ™ Fän, 


a military class, where 

he became sergeant of the fife corps. His 
teacher there was a former student of the 
Paris Conservatory. Recognizing Georges’ 
talent for music, he urged the boy to study 
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the flute seriously. Barrère took his first 
flute lesson on April 11, 1889. One year 
later he entered the Paris Conservatory, 
where he studied the flute first with Henri 
Altes and then with Paul Taffanel. “If it 
were not for Taffanel, I would probably not 
be tooting today upon what the wood-flute 
players so irreverently call the ‘gas-pipe.’” 

A family quarrel caused Georges to set 
out on his own while he was still a Con- 
servatory student. He rented a room in a 
dingy hotel, a room so small that he was 
forced “to use my bed for a music stand 
and to open the windows in order to have 
the elbow room necessary to secure the 
correct position of a flute player.” He sup- 
ported himself financially by playing solo 
flute in the orchestra of the Folies-Bergeére, 
and second flute in the Paris Opéra orchestra. 
He was even considering joining a vaudeville 
act at the Folies when a reconciliation 
brought him back to the family fold. It was 
shortly after the reconciliation that he won 
first prize at the Conservatory for flute 
playing. 

In 1895 he launched his career as flutist 
by organizing the Modern Society of Wind 
Instruments, with which group he toured 
France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and 
Belgium, The performances of this organi- 
zation were so highly praised that it was 
soon subsidized by the French government. 
In 1903 Barrére was elected a member of 
the French Academy, largely because of his 
work with the Modern Society. 


After filling several positions as flutist in- 
cluding one with the Colonne Orchestra, and 
after holding a teaching post at the Schola 
Cantorum, Barrére came to America in 1905 
on the invitation of Walter Damrosch, who 
invited him to join the New York Symphony 
Society. When he came to America, “I was 
young and eager and full of great dreams, 
and I was afraid and homesick, too. The 
thought of this adventure into a land strange 
to me filled me with contradictory feelings. 
One minute I was sure of success, the next I 
seemed doomed to failure.” 


Barrére remained the first flutist of the 
New York Symphony Society, and then 
joined the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra when the two orchestras merged, until 
1928. During this period he achieved fame 
in recitals throughout the country, in per- 
formances of the great flute concertos with 
leading symphony orchestras. and in guest 
performances with outstanding chamber 
music organizations. 


In 1910 Barrére organized the Ensemble 
of Wood Instruments, an American offspring 
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of his Paris Modern Society. In 1914 
Barrère founded a still more famous musical 
organization, the Barrére Little Symphony, 
which gave concerts of music for small or- 
chestra for the next thirty years. The 
Barrère Little Symphony was composed of 
thirteen men and eleven different instru- 
ments. Its purpose was to bring to life the 
masterpieces of great composers which have 
suffered neglect. A striking feature of the 
Barrère Little Symphony concerts was the 
charming informality that always prevailed. 


. The musical program was interspersed with 


witty talks on the music by Barrére himself. 
Another striking feature was the appearance 
of Barrère as a soloist on his flute. “These 
entertainments fill a unique place in the 
plethoric musical life of this metropolis,” 
wrote the critic of the New York World- 
Telegram. “The charm of their informality 
and their intimacy, heightened by the inimi- 
table talks with which Mr. Barrére prefaces 
each number that he conducts, has not its 
equal hereabouts.” 

The Barrére Little Symphony was at one 
time selected by Isadora Duncan, the world- 
famous dancer, to accompany her and her 
seven pupils in a series of performances. At 
these performances, Barrère “played so 
divinely” (as the dancer later wrote in her 
autobiography), “that I often found myself 
immobile on the stage, with the tears flowing 
from my eyes just from the ecstasy of listen- 
ing to him, and the singing of the violins and 
the whole orchestra soaring upwards and- 
inspired.” 

More recently Georges Barrére organized 
still another musical group. Together with 
Horace Britt, the violoncellist, he founded 
the Barrére-Britt Concertino, the purpose of 
which was to present every form of chamber 
music—solos, duets, quartets, quintets. The 
Concertino is composed of Barrére and Britt, 
Mischa Elzon, violinist, Jerome Rappaport, 
pianist and Gerald Kunz, violoncellist. A 
feature of each concert of the Concertino is 
the solo appearance of both Barrére and 
Britt. 

The paths of Barrére and Britt had crossed 
many times before they merged in the forma- 
tion of the Concertino. They had been 
pupils at the Paris Conservatory at the same 
time, and while still students they gave 
chamber music concerts. In July, 1895, they 
both graduated from the Conservatory, each 
with a first prize on his respective instru- 
ment. A few years later they were both 
playing in the Colonne orchestra. They both 
came to America in 1905, and after that time 
appeared together on the same concert plat- 
form frequently. 
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With Carlos Salzedo, the harpist, Barrère 
and Britt have also formed a trio for the 
performance of unusual chamber works. 
The Barrére-Britt-Salzedo Trio gave a series 
of concerts in Mexico, as a result of which 
all three musicians were elected Honorary 
Professors at the Superior School of Music 
of the National University of Mexico. 


Georges Barrére plays upon a platinum 
flute valued at $3,000. He never played on 
a wooden flute, the preference of most 
flutists. When he took his first lesson, it 
was on a silver instrument. At the height 
of his career he changed his flute for a gold 
one, which in turn was recently abandoned 
for a platinum one. He believes a platinum 
flute has greater brilliancy of tone in the 
high register, a beautiful mellowness in the 
medium range, and a rich fullness in the 
lower tones. 


In the spring of 1934 Georges Barrère 
was decorated by France with the Order of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The 
decoration was bestowed on him by the 
Consul General of France in New York. To 
commemorate the event a dinner was 
tendered Barrère by his musical friends, the 
honorary committee of which was headed by 
Walter Damrosch. “In my wide acquaint- 
ance with the greatest musical artists,” said 
Harold Bauer in an address, “Georges 
Barrére takes his place with the highest. 
Whatever honor he receives he deserves, and 
if there are more, he deserves them as well.” 
` Barrère, who in the words of Frank Crane 
looks “like a professor of Greek in some 
Wesleyan University” is of medium height. 
His eyes are brightly touched by a malicious 
sparkle. His face is soft and bespeaks the 
gentility of his character. His favorite haunt 
for many years has been his retreat in 
Woodstock, New York, where his beard has 
been a familiar sight during the summer. 
His one outstanding hobby has been cross- 
word puzzles. 


His warm sense of humor is almost as 
famous as his music making. The concerts 
of the Barrére Little Symphony have often 
been spiced with his choice witticisms. On 
one occasion he told the audience: “People 
have called my attention to the fact that 
these concerts are too long, and that this is 
because I talk too much. So Pll just have 
to cut out some of the music!” He has given 
his formula for a successful orchestral leader 
as follows: “Curly hair, natural marcelled 
or permanent-waved; impeccable London 
tailored clothes; ultra white long cuffs and 
collar; carefully manicured hands, especially 
the left one; graceful elbows and wrists; a 


loud brass section and a strong pull: with 
the committee.” His wit has frequently not 
spared even himself; he has poked fun at 
his garrulousness, at his music, but most 
often at his famous beard. “It was too much 
bother to shave three times a day. The 
alternative was not to shave at all. Thus 
the beard began. So you see if I had not 
been lazy I would not have had a beard.” 
He thinks that all believers in beards should 
band together and form a club in New York. 
Once he remarked that he would write the 
memoirs of a bearded musician, “for there 
are innumerable anecdotes to tell in connec- 
tion with the life of a bearded flutist.” At 
another time he said: “If I had had no 
beard, I would not have been made a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor.” 


Barrère has recorded for Vicror Bach 
sonatas for flute and harpsichord with Yella 
Pessl, harpsichordist. The Barrére-Britt- 
Salzedo trio has recorded, also for VICTOR, 
several works by Rameau. 


BARTLETT, MICHAEL, American tenor, 
was born in Oxford, Massachusetts, on 
August 23, 1901. He graduated from 
Princeton University, 
where he was a mem- 
ber of the Tiger Glee 
Club. Deciding upon 
a career as singer, he 
went to Italy, where 
for several years he 
studied with Cam- 
panari in Milan. His 
debut in opera took 
place in Lucia di 
Lammermoor in 
Trieste. 


In 1929 Bartlett returned to America to 
join the short-lived French-Italian Opera 
Company. Left suddenly without concert 
or opera engagements, he accepted a Holly- 
wood offer. For the next few years he made 
several successful films, including Love Me 
Forever (with Grace Moore) and She Mar- 
ried Her Boss (with Claudette Colbert). He 
also sang in highly successful musical come- 
dies such as Smilin’ Through, New Moon, 
The Cat and the Fiddle and, more recently, 
Three Waltzes. 


In the spring of 1939 Bartlett. returned to 
the opera stage as the star of the newly- 
formed American Lyric Theatre in New 
York. He was featured in a new American 
opera, Susannah Don’t You Cry by Clarence 
Loomis. The following October he became 
a member of the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany, making his debut there as Pinkerton 


in Madama Butterfly. “It is a real joy to 
hear a lyric tenor whose voice is young, 
resilient, powerful and equally fine in quality 
throughout its range,” one San Francisco 
critic wrote after his first performance. 

On December 13, 1939, Michael Bartlett 
gave his first recital at Town Hall, New 
York. 


BARTLETT and ROBERTSON, one of 
the most distinguished of present day two- 
piano teams, is composed of Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson, 
who are in private life 
husband and wife. 

Ethel Bartlett was 
born in London on 
June 6, 1901, coming 
from a family of 
musicians. She began 
to study the piano 
early and won the 
Associate Board 
Scholarship. She 
entered the Royal 
Academy of Music, where her teachers in- 
cluded Frederick Moore and Tobias Matthay. 
One of her fellow-students at the Academy 
was a young violoncellist, John Barbirolli, 
later famous as a conductor. While they 
were still at the Academy Ethel Bartlett and 
Barbirolli gave a sonata recital in London. 

Another fellow-pupil was Rae Robertson, 
pianist. Robertson was born in Inverness, 
Scotland on November 29, 1898. He had 
played the piano as far back as he could 
remember. As a child he showed an unusual 
ear for music and could repeat by ear any 
tune he heard, whether from a military 
band or a pipe organ. When he was six 
he played the piano for a young lady, a 
former pupil of the Leipzig Conservatory. 
She was impressed by his playing and 
offered to give him lessons. Later Robertson 
went to Edinburgh University, continuing his 
music study with Frederick Niecks, with 
private study of the piano under Philip 
Halstead. He won the Bucher prize for 
music which provided for music study in 
Berlin under Teresa Carreño. The outbreak 
of the World War made this trip to Berlin 
impossible and instead, Robertson went to 
London and entered the Royal Academy of 
Music as a pupil of Tobias Matthay and 
Frederick Corder. 

Bartlett and Robertson, fellow pupils at 
the Academy, soon became close friends. 
They frequently played two-piano music for 
their own pleasure. 
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In an impetuous moment Robertson left 
the Academy to join the English army. He 
served for four years and was twice 
wounded, once at the Somme in 1916, a 
second time at Ypres a year later. During 
these years a prolific exchange of letters be- 
tween Bartlett and Robertson kept their 
friendship alive. 

When the War ended Robertson returned 
to the Royal Academy ana completed his 
music studies. Soon after his schooling 
came to an end (in 1923) he was married to 
Ethel Bartlett. John Barbirolli attended 
their wedding. 

To support his home Robertson accepted 
engagements as pianist in cafés and theaters. 
Then he was given a position playing the 
piano in the Russian Ballet, in such scores 
as Petrouchka and The Three-Cornered Hat. 
After that the great dancer Karsavina en- 
gaged him to play the piano off-stage in a 
production at the Savoy Theatre. 

Meanwhile his wife was receiving some 
recognition as a concert pianist. After a 
more or less successful debut in London she 
toured throughout Great Britain and was 
generally praised. She also played the harpsi- 
chord at the Queen’s Hall Promenade Con- 
certs. 

“We simply got fed up with being sepa- 
rated all the time,” Ethel Bartlett has saiu 
in reviewing her career. “Either one or the 
other of us was always having to go off ona 
concert tour, or perhaps we were both gone 
at the same time in opposite directions. The 
only chance we had to be together was at 
vacation time. 

“We both happened to be in London at 
once in 1927, and the idea came to us that it 
might be fun to give a two-piano recital. 
We had no thought of doing it as a regular 
thing; it just seemed an amusing novelty. 
The enthusiasm that the recital aroused, 
however, surprised us, and suggested to us 
that this might be a new field in which we 
could work successfully together. 

“Accordingly we set to work to discover 
music for two pianos from which we could 
build our programs. As we were the first 
musicians ever to attempt two-piano concerts 
in England, we had a vast task before us to 
hunt out music written for that purpose. In 
England, they don’t like arrangements of 
music; they want music played as it was 
written. And since nobody had been in the 
habit of using two pianos in concert work 
that sort of musical literature wasn’t readily 
available. It meant digging into libraries and 
doing a lot of hard research work. Our 
efforts have been wonderfully rewarded, 
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however, for we have discovered many things 
so old that they were brand-new to audiences. 
Besides, our work seems to have aroused 
sufficient interest among our composers to 
inspire them to write music for two pianos, 
which is another worth-while development.” 

They soon achieved a considerable follow- 
ing in England both among critics and the 
public. “These artists,” wrote the critic of 
the Manchester Guardian, “show that playing 
on two pianos need not be the mechanical 
thing which most duettists make it. Perhaps 
there must be some mysterious bond greater 
than that of common artistic insight linking 
two people who are to become so wholly one 
at the keyboard.” 

Bartlett and Robertson first came to the 
United States in 1928 and were acclaimed. 
They have returned regularly since that time, 
giving many concerts throughout the coun- 
try. 

On January 10, 1937, a sentimental reunion 
took place in New York City when Bartlett 
and Robertson appeared as soloists with the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra which was being conducted by their 
former schoolmate, John Barbirolli. 

The great popularity of Bartlett and 
Robertson throughout the world of music 
necessitates extensive tours. They play more 
than a hundred engagements a year in every 
part of the world. On June 3, 1938 they 
brought twenty-one months of uninterrupted 
concert giving to a culmination by appearing 
as soloists with Toscanini and the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra in London. That ap- 
pearance, they have said, was one of their 
greatest musical experiences. 

Because they do their practising separately 
(they do not work together until the final 
steps of preparing a work have been reached), 
Ethel Bartlett maintains an independent 
music studio. Their vacations were usu- 
ally spent on “our island in the Hebrides” 
on the west coast of Scotland, where they 
enjoy escape from the world in the wild 
country. 


Their tastes for diversion coincide as 
harmoniously as do their preferences in 
music. They both like to travel, enjoy 
swimming, and find relaxation by going 
to art galleries and poring over the great 
paintings. They both enjoy their greatest 
happiness in making music together—and 
in the leisurely enjoyment of their Scotch 
vacations. Ethel Bartlett, moreover, likes 
old jewelry, of which she has an imposing 
collection. She is known, incidentally, as 
one of the most “paintable’ women in 
England. She has frequently been done 


in oils by leading English painters, and 
for six successive years portraits of her 
have hung in the Royal Academy show. 

Bartlett and Robertson have done re- 
markable work in resurrecting old music 
for two pianos, long forgotten. But they 
have also inspired many outstanding mod- 
ern composers to produce music expressly 
for them. Arnold Bax wrote five different 
works for them, including a sonata; Arthur 
Bliss composed a concerto; William Wal- 
ton, Cyril Scott and Alexander Tansman 
are among the many other leading Euro- 
pean composers to write smaller works for 
their use. The young American composer, 
Mischa Portnoff, created a special con- 
certo for their use, which they introduced 
in New York in the fall of 1937. 

Bartlett and Robertson have edited and 
annotated modern and classical works for 
two pianos entitled the Oxford Two Piano 
Series published by the Oxford University 
Press of London. 

Bartlett and Robertson have recorded for 
His Master’s Votce the Bach C-major con- 
certo for two pianos, and smaller pieces by 
Arensky and Dvorak. More recently they 
have made several recordings for COLUMBIA 
including works by Bach, Handel and 
Milhaud. 


BARZIN, LEON, violist and conductor, 
was born in Brussels, Belgium on Novem- 
ber 27, 1900. His parents were associated 
with the Brussels 
Opera, his father as 
a violist in the or- 
chestra and his 
mother as première 
danseuse. 

A company from 
the Brussels Opera 
was sent to New 
Orleans for a season 
of opera. In this 
company were the 
Barzins, so that Leon 
was brought to the United States when he 
was only two years old. His parents liked 
America so well that they have remained 
here ever since. 

Leon Barzin began to study theory at 
the age of four. By the time he began to 
study the violin, three years later, he at: 
ready had a good theoretical background. 
Barzin did not begin to study the viola 
until his fourteenth year, at which time 
his father was the first violist in the or- 
chestra of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
“Although I have had several notable 
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teachers, they were incidental to the thoro 
basic knowledge my father had given me 
already.” His teachers, besides his father, 
included Henrotte, Lilienthal, Meergerlin, 
Deru and Eugène Ysaye. 

When he was seventeen years old, Leon 
Barzin was earning a handsome salary by 
playing the violin at the Hotel Astor and 
in the Old Alps Restaurant, both in New 
York. His father, however, insisted that 
he turn to serious music, and so Barzin 
applied for the post of violinist in the new 
orchestra founded by Artur Bodansky in 
New York. He was accepted, and given 
a salary one-third as large as he had been 
earning until now. 

When the Bodanzky orchestra was 
merged with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Leon Barzin had an audition as 
a violist with Willem Mengelberg and was 
_ appointed assistant solo violist of the or- 
chestra. In 1925 he was appointed first 
violist, one of the youngest first-desk men 
in the country. For four years Barzin 
continued in this post. All this while, 
however, he was aspiring to enter another 
field—that of conducting. 

In 1929 Barzin resigned from the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra to become 
assistant conductor of the American Or- 
chestral Society, a group consisting of 
young amateur musicians who had formed 
the orchestra to gain experience. 

When, in 1930, the American Orchestral 
Society was reorganized and renamed the 
National Orchestral Association, Barzin 
became its musical director. His work as 
its conductor has earned high praise. Even 
though he was compelled to conduct an or- 
chestra composed for the most part of in- 
experienced material, he succeeded in 
building a symphonic organization that 
was technically competent and worthy of 
ranking with many professional bodies. 
He inaugurated an extensive repertoire 
which included not only the great music 
of the past but many outstanding modern 
works as well. He brought the foremost 
concert artists as guest performers with 
this orchestra. 


Most important of all, Barzin inaugurated 
an annual series of concerts featuring one or 
more soloists in cycles of concerto music. 
These series of concerts have often ranked 
with the major musical events of the New 
York season. The first artist to be featured 
in this series was Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
performed the leading piano concertos from 
Bach to Rachmaninoff. Subsequent series 
brought Rudolf Serkin and Myra Hess in 
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a cycle devoted to concerts by Mozart and 
Beethoven; Mischa Elman in a series of vio- 
lin concertos; Emanuel Feuermann in con- 
certos for the violoncello; Rudolf Serkin in 
the romantic piano concertos from Men- 
delssohn to MacDowell. 

Mr. Barzin, as Francis D. Perkins once 
wrote in the Herald Tribune, is “one of the 
most promising figures among the younger 
conductors in America, one who knows 
his orchestra and his scores, able to in- 
terpret the latter with sensitiveness and 
understanding and obtain realization of 
his wishes from the musicians under his 
direction.” 

“He has learned,” further wrote Law- 
rence Gilman, “how to. control and inte- 
grate an orchestra. And he has acquired 
something of the difficult and essential art 
of vitalizing a musical conception rhyth- 
mically, dynamically, phraseologically. He 
has not only fire and élan, but sensibility.” 

But Barzin’s work has not been confined 
exclusively to the National Orchestral As- 
sociation. He has been a guest conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
at the Lewisohn Stadium and, for two suc- 
cessive seasons, a visiting conductor with 
the Minneapolis Symphony. He has con- 
ducted in Europe as well, invited to give 
special performances with the Concerts 
Colonne and the Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw. He has also been the conductor and 
musical director of the Hartford Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


On February 29, 1931, at the Vanderbilt 
Theatre in New York, Barzin directed the 
world premiére of an American opera, The 
Venetian Glass Nephew by Eugene Bonner 
(on a libretto based upon the Elinor Wylie 
novel). 


BAUER, HAROLD, pianist, was born in 
New Malden, England, on April 28, 1873, 
of a German father and English mother. 
His family was very 
musical, each mem- 
ber able to play some 
instrument compe- 
tently. 

As a child he be- 
gan to study both 
the piano and the 
violin, but at first 
showed greater pref- 
erence for the violin. 
After studying with 
his father he made 
his first public appearance at the age of 
nine with the Mendelssohn concerto. 
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After an intensive period of study in 
London with the famous violinist, Adolf 
Pollitzer, Bauer toured England as a virtu- 
oso. After this he went on tour through 
Russia as assisting artist to a singer. The 
artists arrived in St. Petersburg to learn 
that the death of the Czar had thrown the 
court into mourning and that no concerts 
were permitted in the principal cities. The 
artists were, therefore, compelled to tour 
only in small towns. With no accompanist 
available in these out-of-the-way places, 
Bauer was often obliged to fill out the pro- 
gram with piano solos, as well as accom- 
panying the singer. When the ban against 
concerts was lifted, the manager decided 
to save the expenses for an accompanist by 
utilizing Bauer for this position. 

At the end of the tour Bauer was better 
known as pianist than as violinist. He 
took some additional piano lessons with 
Graham Moore, who in 1892 introduced 
Bauer to Paderewski in Paris. Paderewski 
told Bauer that he had definite gifts for 
the piano. Such encouragement was not 
to be taken lightly. Bauer at once con- 
sidered seriously abandoning the violin for 
the piano. He began to study the piano 
with renewed zest, becoming a pupil of 
Paderewski in Paris in 1893. 

His emergence as a concert pianist took 
place in Madrid where he made two suc- 
cessful appearances. From Madrid he 
went on to Amsterdam where his playing 
made a deep impression on Willem Men- 
gelberg, who engaged him as a soloist 
with the Concertgebouw. A performance 
with the Berlin Philharmonic followed. 
Success continued growing until 1900, 
when Bauer decided to visit America. He 
was engaged to make his American debut 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
then conducted by Wilhelm Gericke. For 
his American debut he selected the Brahms 
D-minor concerto, because of his high re- 
gard for the musical intelligence of Boston 
audiences. “Imagine my dismay when I 
learned that the Brahms concerto had 
never been played in Boston, and that the 
principal music critic of Boston kept a 
special vocabulary of venomous and con- 
temptuous expressions for use solely to 
characterize his opinions of this compos- 
er’s work. It is certain that Boston did 
not like the Brahms concerto, but, strange 
to say, I was acceptable as a highbrow, 
the last role in my mind to adopt. It was 
this unusual circumstance which laid the 
foundation of my long career in America.” 


Exactly twenty-five years after his 
American debut with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Bauer was invited to 
repeat his performance of the Brahms D- 
minor concerto, Sergei Koussevitzky con- 
ducting. Needless to say the critical eval- 
uation of this masterpiece had changed 
greatly during this period. i 

After his first American tour, which was 
successful, Bauer returned to Paris where 
he continued his music study, gave lessons, 
and appeared in concerts. It was at this 
time that he met Debussy for the first time. 
Bauer was in the historic audience that 
attended the world première of Pelléas et 
Mélisande in 1902. “I was completely car- 
ried away and quite beside myself with en- 
thusiasm.” Bauer wrote to Debussy the 
extent of his admiration, but never re- 
ceived a reply. Debussy, however, was 
aware of Bauer’s pianistic gifts. “A few 
years later,” Bauer recalled, “the director 
of the Cercle musical in Paris called to ask 
me if I would play the Childrens Corner 
(just written) for the first time in public. 
He told me that Debussy had particularly 
wished me to play the pieces, and I ac- 
cepted. When I knew them I called on 
Debussy to play them to him. He received 
me very courteously. The following day 
he came to my concert but stayed outside 
the auditorium, being, as I have ever since 
believed, a little doubtful of the outcome 
of his venture into a comical spirit. After 
the performance I found him in the court- 
yard. ‘Well, how was it? he inquired. 
‘They laughed, I answered with equal 
brevity. He smiled broadly, shook my 
hand with great warmth. We remained 
good friends from that time until his 
death.” 


Every two years, until his world tour of 
1914, Bauer toured the United States. With 
each return to this country his audiences 
grew. Finally he felt that his following 
in America was sufficiently great for him 
to settle here permanently. In 1914 he 
went to New York, establishing his home 
there. In 1921 he became an American 
citizen. Since then, his concert tours have 
been extensive. He has appeared fre- 
quently as guest artist with almost every 
major symphony orchestra, and has also 
appeared with leading chamber music en- 
sembles in performances of piano quartets 
and piano quintets. 

Harold Bauer, who has been called by 
Lawrence Gilman “a poet and lyric rhap- 
sodist”, has frequently received the praises 
of the critics for the “beauty of his tone, 


for the unerring taste and aristocracy with 
which color and dynamics are used to 
achieve ends as individual as they are 
lovely.” The maturity of his interpreta- 
tions, and his scholarship, have most often 
been praised. He possesses, as Henry T. 
Finck noted many years back, “the abso- 
lute perfection of interpretation.” 

Bauer is among the most genial of men, 
warm-hearted, fond of good stories, gifted 
with a fine sense of humor. His winters 
are spent in New York City when he is 
not on tour, so that he can be in the very 
heart of musical activity, Summers he 
spends in his country home on Long Is- 
land, where he devotes himself to his major 
recreations, swimming and gardening. 

Bauer has achieved considerable fame as 
a teacher of the piano, and as the editor 
of many piano works by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, Kuhnau, etc. Not the least of his 
achievements has been the founding of the 
Beethoven Association in New York in 
1918, an organization of outstanding mu- 
sicians who contribute their services for 
the advancement of important musical 
causes. One of the achievements of the 
Beethoven Association (besides its annual 
concerts) was the publication of Thayer’s 
monumental biography of Beethoven, re- 
vised by H. E. Krehbiel. 

In recognition of his valuable services 
to French music, Bauer was decorated in 
1927 with the rosette of the Legion of 
Honor. An honor which Bauer values 
equally highly is the dedication to him 
which appears on one of the most famous 
of Ravel’s piano works, Ondine. 


For Vicror, Bauer has recorded sonatas 
by Beethoven, smaller piano works by 
Gluck, Debussy, Schumann, Chopin and 
Liszt, and (with the Flonzaley Quartet) the 
Brahms Quintet; for SCHIRMER RECORDS, an 
album of smaller compositions for the piano. 
BAUME, EMILE, French pianist, was 
born in Paris about 
1903. He was a stu- 
dent at the Paris Con- 
servatory, a pupil of 
Diémer. In his sev- 
enteenth year, Baume 
was graduated with 
first prize in piano 
playing and in har- 
mony. Shortly after 
this he received 
the Fernand Halphen 
Prize in composition, 
and three years later the much-coveted 
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Diémer prize by the unanimous decision of 
the judges. He received final coaching in 
piano playing from Wager Swayne, a well 
known exponent of the Leschetizky method. 

Baume has appeared extensively through- 
out Europe, scoring successes in guest ap- 
pearances with such famous French orches- 
tras as the Lamoureux, the Pasdeloup and 
the Paris Conservatory, as well as in re- 
citals. He then came to the United States, 
making his American debut at Town Hall on 
December 16, 1937. “He established defi- 
nitely the fact that he is a serious, extremely 
intelligent and gifted artist,” wrote the critic 
of the World-Telegram. The critic of The 
New York Times commented as follows: 
“He played with thrust, power and technical 
brilliance.” 

Since his debut Baume has concertized sev- 
eral times throughout the United States as 
well as in Europe. There are many who 
consider him one the most gifted of the 
younger French pianists. 


BEATTIE, DOUGLAS, young American 
bass, was born about 1910 in California. As 
a child of three he sang All Through the 
Night at the Saratoga 
Blossom Festival be- 
fore an audience 
of several thousand. 
For two years, be- 
tween the ages of ten 
and twelve, he was 
a boy soprano in a 
church in San José. 
Later, while a stu- 
dent at the Univer- 
sity of California 
(where he was pre- 
paring himself for medicine), he con- 
tinued his voice studies. He was graduated 
from the University in 1929 and had every 
expectation of following in the footsteps of 
his father, a celebrated physician who had 
established the Canton Hospital in China 
and later practised successfully in California. 
Beattie, however, embarked on a trip to Italy 
and while there he studied singing for a 
year and a half under Aristide Anceschi, 
former baritone of Covent Garden, and also 
under Gino Puccetti. 

Beattie’s debut took place in Genoa in 
Il Trovatore. His success was so great that 
he was engaged to sing twelve performances 
in as many nights, appearing in three dif- 
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ferent operas. This was followed by eight 
successive performances in Savona, and six- 
teen performances in seventeen days in 
Turin. 

In 1935, Beattie, now an experienced opera 
singer, returned to California and appeared 
in a concert version of Aida at the Holly- 
wood Bowl. He was invited to join the San 
Francisco Opera Company where he ap- 
peared eight times. “He seems to have 
everything necessary for stardom,” wrote the 
critic of the San Francisco News. “His 
voice is one of great beauty, depth, and seem- 
ingly unlimited powers, intelligently used. 
His diction is excellent. Musicianship, show- 
manship, dramatic ability and personality 
supplement his vocal assets.” Beattie was 
also engaged to sing in a special concert of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Pierre Monteux, featuring Ber- 
lioz’s Damnation of Faust. 

On November 1, 1936, Beattie made his 
New York debut with a recital at Town 
Hall. Olin Downes found his voice to 
possess “excellent qualities. For three- 
quarters of its range it is resonant and manly 
with marked expressive capacities.” Other 
recitals followed, and several broadcasts over 
national hookups. On February 11, 1939, 
Beattie made his bow at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in Aida. Of this company 
he has since become a permanent member, 
singing in many of the smaller roles in Ital- 
ian, French and German operas. He was 
also engaged for the Chicago City Opera 
during the 1938-1939 season. 


BEECHAM, SIR THOMAS, one of the 
foremost English conductors of our time, 
was born in St. Helens, Lancashire, on April 
29, 1879, the son of 
Sir Joseph Beecham, 
wealthy manufacturer 
of Beecham’s Pills. 
Sir Thomas’s mus- 
ical education during 
childhood and youth 
was spasmodic. He 
attended the Rossall 
School in Lancashire 
where he was given 
a few lessons on the 
piano and some in- 
struction in theory. At Wadham College, 
Oxford, he took some additional lessons in 
theory. But he had always had an intense 
love for music. While he was a child his 
father bought him an “orchestrion”—a bar- 
rel-organ in which a reed instrument was 
operated by a perforated roll. To this in- 
strument Thomas listened tirelessly. 
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He left Oxford without receiving his de- 
gree. In 1899 he founded an amateur orches- 
tra in Huyton, England. At one time the cele- 
brated Hallé orchestra, conducted by Hans 
Richter, was to come to Huyton to perform 
for the mayoral entertainments. The or- 
chestra arrived—but without the conductor, 
who had been detained elsewhere. Without 
rehearsal Thomas Beecham took Richter’s 
place and conducted a program including 
symphonies by Beethoven and Tschaikovsky, 
giving the first indication of his gifts with 
the baton. 

For the next few years Thomas Beecham 
wandered aimlessly throughout Europe, lis- 
tening to and absorbing music wherever it 
could be found. 

In 1902 he conducted the Kelson Truman 
Opera Company which toured throughout the 
English provinces. Three years after this 
his London debut as conductor took place 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. In 1906 
Beecham organized a symphony orchestra 
of his own—the New Symphony Orchestra 
—with which, for a year, he conducted series 
of distinguished concerts devoted principally 
to old music. The New Symphony Orchestra 
subsequently passed into the hands of other 
conductors and changed its name to the 
Royal Albert Hall Orchestra. In 1908, 
Beecham organized still another symphonic 
group, the Beecham Symphony, which for 
the next three years gave concerts at Queen’s 
Hall. These concerts were most outstand- 
ing for the pioneer work on the part of their 
conductor in drawing attention to the works 
of modern English composers. It was at 
this time that Beecham began his missionary 
work on behalf of Delius, whose composi- 
tions he ultimately succeeded in bringing 
from obscurity to recognition. In 1929, as 
a culmination of his life-long efforts on be- 
half of Delius, Beecham organized a monu- 
mental Delius festival in London to which 
the composer, now an invalid, was brought 
in a wheel-chair. 

In 1910 Beecham founded the Beecham 
Opera Company, which gave remarkable 
opera performances at His Majesty’s The- 
atre, including the première of Delius’ Vil- 
lage Romeo and Juliet. He also took over 
the management of Covent Garden in 1911, 
and from that time on, his work in opera was 
to make history in England. During the 
next few years he presented every important 
work in the operatic repertoire; more im- 
portant still, he directed more than sixty im- 
portant novelties. In the summer of 1911 
he introduced the Diaghilev Ballet to Lon- 
don. During the following years he gave 
important performances oi such works as 


Strauss’ Elektra, Salome and Der Rosenka- 
valier, Mozart’s The Magic Flute and Don 
Giovanni, Beethoven’s Fidelio, etc. He also 
conducted a repertoire of Russian operas 
which introduced Chaliapin to England. 

“T think,’ wrote Lawrence Gilman many 
years later, “that unbiased British musicians 
would agree with me that Beecham has done 
more to stimulate and enrich the musical life 
of England than any other musician of his 
time. . . . Beecham is not only the most 
eminent of living British musicians in the 
interpretative field, but he is an artistic figure 
of unique vitality, fascination, courage, 
power and genius.” 

For his services to English music, Beecham 
was knighted in 1914. Two years later, on 
the death of his father, he succeeded to the 
title of baronet. 

During the World War he kept musical ac- 
tivity alive in London by directing opera 
performances at Drury Lane even under 
discouraging conditions. He conducted a 
performance of The Marriage of Figaro 
during an air-raid in which the theater was 
almost wrecked. During this period he ex- 
perimented with presenting opera in the 
English language. 

It is said that Beecham’s experiments with 
the presentation of opera in London entailed 
a personal loss of between one and five mil- 
lion dollars. In 1919 Beecham was forced 
to go into bankruptcy and retired from pub- 
lic life. But before long he was back with 
the baton. On April 8, 1923, he returned 
to musical activity with a symphony con- 
cert at the Royal Albert Hall. Since then 
he has been feverishly active. In 1932 he 
founded the London Symphony Orchestra 
and became artistic director as well as 
director of Covent Garden. He has often 
been a guest of the great orchestras and 
opera houses in Europe. 

Analyzing Beecham as a conductor, Robert 
H. Hull has written: “The imaginative power 
to search out the heart of a composer’s score 
and the practical talents to present the re- 
sultant findings with absolute fidelity .. . 
these qualities are possessed by Beecham in 
a consummate degree. He is gifted with 
superlative appreciation of musical design 
which gives to his readings a beautiful accur- 
acy of perfection. His phrases are exquis- 
itely moulded with an impulse of intense vi- 
tality, and his rhythmic sense is never fail- 
ing in alertness and artistic judgment. He 
has an extraordinarily acute feeling for ele- 
gance of the melodic line. ... 


His personal 
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magnetism on the rostrum is, of course, 
terrific, but the foundation of even his most 
sensational effects is purely musical and 
finds its origin in the enormous pains which 
he takes in the careful rehearsal of any work 
in the program. ... Sir Thomas’ repertoire 
is vast, though he ` most widely renowned 
for his treatment of Mozart and Delius.” 

Beecham has a fabulous knowledge of the 
musical repertory and his memory is pro- 
digious. An amusing anecdote illustrates his 
consummate command of musical scores. 
He was invited to conduct opera at Birming- 
ham. Shortly before the performance he was 
in the artists’ room coolly smoking a ciga- 
rette. The moment for curtain time arrived, 
but Beecham continued smoking. The man- 
ager, distraught, urged Beecham to descend 
to the pit without delay. Casually, Beecham 
puffed once more at his cigarette. Then, 
slowly, he snuffed it out. As he slowly saun- 
tered out of the room, he asked the manager : 
“But by the way, what opera are we present- 
ing tonight?” 

In 1928, Beecham came to America and 
repeated his European success as a conductor 
with two weeks of memorable performances 
as guest of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony. His American debut took place 
on January 12, 1928. Reporting the concert, 
Olin Downes wrote: “He is not a virtuoso 
conductor in the ordinary sense of the word. 

He always conveyed the big line and the 
rhythmic breadth of the music, conducting 
with entire authority, without affectation, 
with directness and vitality.” During the 
1936-1937 season, Beecham conducted the 
Philharmonic for a more extended period. 

Concerning Beecham’s personality, Law- 
rence Gilman has written as follows: “He is 
an anomaly, a playboy who is also a profound 
and sensitive poet; a musician of the most 
exacting taste and standards who is also the 
acme of casualness.... He loves to play 
outrageous pranks on the unwary. His wit 
and his sarcasm can be devastating. Yet he is 
also a high priest of art, a devoted and self 
sacrificing apostle of the music and musi- 
cians he loves and believes in.” 

Sir Thomas Beecham has recorded ex- 
tensively for CoLuMBIA: symphonies by Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schubert and two 
sets devoted to the music of Delius. He has 
also accompanied Joseph Szigeti in concertos 
by Prokofieff and Mendelssohn. For Victor 
he has made an extraordinary recording of 
the complete The Magic Flute of Mozart with 
the Berlin State Opera. 
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BEHREND, JEANNE, young American 
pianist, was born in Philadelphia on May 
11, 1911, the daughter of a distinguished 
surgeon. She began 

, to improvise on the 
piano in her third 
_ year. Between 1920 
and 1925 she studied 
with Maurits and 
Julius Leefson. On 
December 17, 1922, 
she made her first 
public appearance, 

\ performing the A- 

Ska : major concerto of 

Mozart with the Phil- 
adelphia Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Josef Pasternack. One year later she ap- 
peared under Stokowski at a children’s con- 
cert of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

After completing her studies with the 
Leefson brothers, she entered the Curtis 
Institute, where until 1933 she was a pupil 
of Josef Hofmann and studied composition 
with Abram Chasins and Rosario Scalero. 
During this period she devoted herself 
intensively to study but did not abandon 
concert work. In 1926 she appeared with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski in a performance of the 
Beethoven G-major concerto. In 1927 she 
was a soloist with the Curtis and the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestras. Other appear- 
ances with orchestra followed, as well as 
recitals in Philadelphia and at a League of 
Composers concert in New York. At the 
last-named concert she featured her own 
compositions exclusively. 

In 1934 Jeanne Behrend was married to 
the Russian pianist, the late Alexander 
Kelberine, with whom she continued the 
study of the piano. She also became a pupil 
of Ernst Toch in orchestration. 

Since then she has made many appear- 
ances. She has been soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra several times, and has 
appeared with other major American orches- 
tras as well. 

On February 1, 1937, she made her New 
York debut with a recital at Carnegie Hall. 
“Miss Behrend is a gifted young pianist,” 
wrote the critic of The New York Times. 
“She is soundly schooled, her technique is 
reliable and for a slim person of apparently 
limited strength, she draws sizable sonorities 
from the piano. Her instincts are musical 
and she knows how to differentiate different 
styles.” 

She has also appeared extensively in two- 
piano recitals with her husband. Together 
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they introduced the two-piano concerto of 
Poulenc in America, and gave the world 
premicre of Harl McDonald’s concerto for 
two pianos—both with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra conducted by Leopold Stokowski. 

Early in 1939 Jeanne Behrend presented 
a series of three recitals of music exclusively 
by American composers at Casimir Hall at 
the Curtis Institute. This series was so well 
praised that she decided to repeat this same 
series at the Barbizon Plaza Concert Hall 
in New York. 

Since 1936 Jeanne Behrend has been a 
member of the piano faculty of the Curtis 
Institute. 

She has made many radio appearances, 
including a performance on the Magic Key 
Hour, a series of two-piano performances 
with her husband over the National Broad- 
casting Company network, and on the Key- 
board series over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. With her husband she has recorded 
for Vicror an album devoted to music of 
Johann Sebastian Bach (transcribed for the 
piano by Kelberine), and the Harl McDonald 
concerto for two pianos with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Stokowski. 

Jeanne Behrend has composed many works 
in a variety of musical forms, including 
songs, organ solos, a motet, two piano suites, 
a string quartet, an orchestral suite, a variety 
of works for the piano, and a song cycle 
based upon lyrics of Sara Teasdale. 


BELLISON, SIMEON, who ranks with 
the foremost clarinetists of our time, was 
born in Smolensk on September 4, 1884. At 
the age of eleven he 
began to study the 
clarinet with his 
father, who was the 
bandmaster of the 
artillery brigade. Be- 
fore long young | 
Simeon was a per- 
former in his father’s 
band. In 1896, the 
celebrated Russian 
conductor, Safonov, 
on his way to Swit- 
zerland, was forced to stop off at. Smolensk 
because of a train wreck on the line. While 
waiting in Smolensk he happened to hear 
the artillery brigade band and was attracted 
to the clarinet playing of young Bellison. 
He urged the boy to go to Moscow, where 
through Safonov’s influence he was enrolled 
at the Conservatory in the class of Professor 
Friedrich. After graduating from the Con- 
servatory with high honors, Bellison served 
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for ten years as solo clarinetist at the Mos- 
cow Opera House, and as a member of the 
Moscow Symphony Orchestra, performing 
under the baton of almost every outstanding 
conductor in Europe. 

He became vitally interested in chamber 
music and organized a woodwind ensemble 
which toured extensively throughout Europe. 
Besides, he became a significant force in the 
Society of Jewish Folk Music in Russia. In 
1902 he founded the Moscow Quintet, the 
mission of which was to give performance 
to outstanding Jewish national music. Many 
years later, in 1918, he founded the Zimro 
which toured in Siberia, China, Japan, India, 
Canada and finally the United States in 
concerts of Jewish music. 

In 1910 Bellison was a clarinetist in the 
symphony orchestra founded and directed 
by Koussevitzky in Russia. Five years after 
this he passed the competitive examinations 
for membership in the orchestra of the 
Imperial Opera at St. Petersburg, one of 
the most highly desired orchestral posts in 
Russia. 

Coming to the United States in 1921, 
Bellison became first clarinetist of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, and since then 
has appeared frequently as solo clarinetist 
with that orchestra. In 1925 he organized 
the Stringwood Ensemble in New York com- 
posed of six musicians, which for several 
seasons gave interesting programs of unusual 
chamber music. 

Bellison is the director of the Clarinet 
Ensemble, a group of seventy-five young 
clarinetists, the only organization of its kind 
in the world. On March 2, 1937, he con- 
ducted a concert of the Clarinet Ensemble 
at Town Hall. : 

Bellison has also been a frequent guest 
performer with outstanding string quartets, 
particularly in performances of the clarinet 


quintets of Brahms and Mozart. He has 
recorded the latter for COLUMBIA. 
BENTONELLI, JOSEPH (or GIU- 


SEPPE), American tenor, was born in 
Sayre, Oklahoma on September 10, 1900. 
His name originally was Joseph Horace 
Benton, but was changed in Italy when he 
began his operatic career, on the advice of 
the Mayor of Bologna. Bentonelli’s father, 


a retired lumberman, was descended from 


pioneers who had been the earliest settlers of 
Oklahoma. 

Bentonelli was educated at the University 
of Oklahoma from which he graduated with 
honors. While at college he sang in glee 
clubs, sometimes performing solo numbers. 
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After his graduation Bentonelli entered 
medical school. In his third year of medical 
study two scholarships were offered him, 
one the highly coveted Rhodes Scholar- 
ship, the other to enable him to study music. 
He accepted the latter and entered the Chi- 
cago Musical College, where he was a pupil 
of Oscar Saenger. After eight months 
Bentonelli went to France and for two years 
studied with Jean de Reszke. 

Upon the death of De Reszke, Bentonelli 
returned to America for a short concert 
tour. Then he went to Italy for further 
study with Sila Varesi. In 1928 came his 
debut in Bologna in La Traviata. His suc- 
cess was immediate, opening the way for a 
tour of Italy in a variety of roles. For a 
time he was the leading tenor of the Royal 
Opera in Rome, alternating with Beniamino 
Gigli. He was chosen to sing the leading 
tenor part in the 
world première of 
Refice’s Cecilia in 
Rome, one of the few 
events in recent mem- 
ory at which both 
Mussolini and the 
King of Italy were 
present. Bentonelli 
was also chosen in 
Trieste for the world 
premiére of another 
modern Italian opera, Photo by Maurice Seymour 
Smareglia’s J] Vasilio. In 1934 the Italian 
Fascist Society of Musicians voted him one 
of the four favorite tenors in Italy. 

Besides his appearances in Italy, there 
were guest performances in Austria, France, 
Belgium and Holland. At The Hague Ben- 
tonelli sang before Queen Wilhelmina. 

In 1934 Bentonelli returned to America, 
after an absence of eleven years, to make 
his American operatic debut with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company in La Boheme. 
For the next six weeks he toured with the 
Chicago Opera, singing eight leading roles. 
He was also chosen by the Philadelphia 
Opera Company to appear in the leading 
tenor part of Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis. 
For the 1935-1936 season, Bentonelli was 
re-engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, and in that year he was chosen to 
create the leading tenor role in Respighi’s 
La Fiamma. . 

On January 10, 1936, Bentonelli made his 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera House 
under dramatic circumstances which were 
publicized on the front pages of newspapers 
throughout the country. He had been called 
for an audition, and the following day he 
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waited in Edward Johnson’s office for the 
verdict. While waiting, he heard the tele- 
phone ring. Johnson was informed that the 
tenor scheduled to sing in Manon the follow- 
ing night was ill and would not appear. 
Almost as if on a whim, Johnson turned to 
Bentonelli and asked him if he could act 
as a substitute. Bentonelli’s affirmative 
answer brought him an immediate contract. 

Thus, twenty-four hours after he signed 
his contract, Bentonelli made his debut at 
the Metropolitan as Des Grieux in Manon. 
He scored a decided success. Olin Downes 
wrote: “The voice has lyric beauty and 
warmth of color. As soon as he appeared 
on the stage, it was evident that he had 
qualities as an interpreter—that he knew 
style in song. .. . He moved the audience 
by the sincerity and emotion of his interpreta- 
tion. It is clear that Mr. Johnson has added 
to his personnel the kind of young talent 
that freshens a cast and adds materially to 
the interest of the opera season.” 

Bentonelli has since sung with the Metro- 
politan in such operas as Rigoletto, Pagliacci, 
Lucia, Madama Butterfly, also in the English 
presentation of Gianni Schicchi. He has 
made many appearances over the radio in 
national hookup programs. He commands a 
fabulous operatic repertoire, almost sixty 
roles. In these roles he has sung in more 
than six hundred programs. 

He is six feet tall, well built, handsome. 
His muscular body knows the discipline 
that comes from devotion to sports—swim- 
ming and bicycling are his particular favor- 
ites. To relax, Bentonelli prefers moving 
pictures. His favorite hobby is photography, 
and his favorite color is green. 


BEREZOWSKY, NICOLAI. See COOL- 
IDGE STRING QUARTET 


BETTI, ADOLFO, violinist, who has be- 
come world famous for his performances in 
chamber music, was born in Bagni di Lucca, 
Tuscany, on March 
21, 1875. His father 
was a chemist. Al- 
though he early 
showed unmistakable 
gifts for music, mak- 
ing his debut as 
violinist in his sev- 
enth year, it was 
to literature rather 
than music that he 
hoped to devote his 
life. Famous musi- 
cians, however, who 
were guests at his father’s home—among 
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them Puccini, Catalani and Sgambati—urged 
him to reconsider his decision. 

In 1892 Betti went to the Liége Conserva- 
tory where he was a pupil of César Thomson 
for several years. It was Thomson who was 
the final force in compelling Betti to abandon 
literature for music. 

In 1896 Betti was graduated from the 
Liége Conservatory, a winner of the gold 
medal in violin playing. One year later he 
made his debut as violinist in Vienna. He 
then traveled through Austria, Germany, 
Italy and England, giving successful recitals. 
Returning from his last tour, in 1900, Betti 
became Thomson’s assistant at the Brussels 
Conservatory, holding this position until 
1903. 

It was in 1903 that Betti was appointed 
first violinist of the newly-organized Flon- 
zaley Quartet, a position he held with honor 
until the quartet disbanded in 1927, The 
Quartet was founded by Edward J. de 
Coppet, and was named after his summer 
villa in Switzerland. Upon its organiza- 
tion, its membership included Betti, Alfred 
Pochon, Ugo Ara and Ivan d’Archambeau. 
Betti, Pochon, and d’Archambeau remained ; 
the viola chair, however, included at other 
times such well-known musicians as Louis 
Bailly and Félicien d’Archambeau. 

In 1904 the Flonzaley Quartet made its 
first tour of Europe, and on December 5, 
1905 it gave its first public New York con- 
cert. For the next twenty-five years it held 
a position of rare importance among the 
chamber music organizations of the world. 
It toured Europe many times, and gave 
concerts in more than 450 cities in the United 
States. At the height of its career it was 
numbered among the greatest chamber music 
ensembles of all time. 

After the dissolution of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Betti turned to teaching, coaching 
of chamber-music performers, and doing im- 
portant research work in old Italian music. 
He divided his time between his home in 
New York and his villa in Bagni di Lucca. 
In 1936 Betti was married to Madeleine 
Monnier, a cellist. On October 30, 1933, 
Betti was awarded the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation Medal for his valuable 
services to chamber music. 

With the Flonzaley Quartet, Betti has 
recorded for VICTOR quartets by Schumann, 
Dohnanyi, Mozart, Smetana and Beethoven. 
Betti has also edited Griffes’ Two Sketches 
on Indian Themes, for string quartet. 


BJORLING, JUSSI, Swedish tenor, was 
born in Stora Tuna, in the province of 
Dalarns, Sweden, on February pH = Arak 
came from a family 
of singers. His father 
was a well-known 
tenor in Europe, and 
it is even believed that 
some twenty years 
back he sang small 
parts at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 
Jussi’s three brothers 
were also trained 
singers. 

The death of Jussi’s 
mother brought on in his father a wander- 
lust. He organized the Bjorling Quartet, 
consisting of the father and his three sons, 
and toured the United States. For two 
years, the Quartet appeared in Swedish 
churches and music halls. The sudden death 
of the father brought these performances to 
an end. Jussi returned to Sweden to con- 
tinue his music study and to begin his career 
as a singer independently. As he grew older, 
his voice developed in beauty and power, 
arousing the interest of Julia Svedelius, the 
wife of a school rector. Julia Svedelius 
devoted her time and influence to furthering 
Bjorling’s career. 

When Björling was seventeen he made his 
first phonograph recording, which became 
a best-seller. One year later—in 1929—he 
entered the Royal Opera School in Stock- 
holm to study with John Forsell, the general 
director of the Kungsholm Opera and a 
once famous interpreter of Don Giovanni. 
One year of study under Forsell brought 
Björling professional competence. He there- 
fore made a successful debut in 1930 in the 
role of Don Ottavio in Don Giovanni at the 
Stockholm Royal Opera. Guest appearances 
with opera companies in Prague, Vienna, 
Dresden and Copenhagen followed. In 
Copenhagen Björling was so successful that 
he was compelled to give a “repeat-perform- 
ance”. His fame was soon so great that 
when a special performance of La Bohème 
took place in Paris in honor of the dedica- 
tion of John D. Rockefeller’s gift of an 
American wing to the Cité Université, Bjor- 
ling was invited to sing the principal tenor 
role. His success in this performance 
brought him an engagement to sing in 
Verdi’s Requiem. 

In the fall of 1937 Björling came to the 
United States a second time. On November 
28 he made his debut as a mature artist with 
a coast-to-coast radio broadcast. Four days 
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later he gave his first American recital 
in Springueld, Massachusetts, where his 
triumph was so great that his concert was 
reviewed on the front pages of two leading 
newspapers. Two other nationwide broad- 
casts followed; then several guest appear- 
ances with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 

On January 4, 1938, Björling gave his 
first New York concert to a sold-out house. 
“The young singer achieved a success seldom 
paralleled in our rooms of music, “wrote 
Pitts Sanborn. “Mr. Bjorling’s voice not 
only has substance, sonority and compass to 
recommend it, but it is the absolutely un- 
spoiled voice of a young man. His breath 
support is truly magnificent, and he can com- 
mand a flawless legato of prodigiously long 
sweep and spin a tone from an imposing 
fortissimo to a vanishing pianissimo. He 
possesses an extraordinarily even scale, his 
attack is remarkably pure, and his mezza 
voce is exquisite.” 

Following the success of his New York 
recital, Björling was engaged by the Metro- 
politan Opera for several guest appearances 
for the 1938-1939 season. He was the 
youngest artist ever to receive a guest con- 
tract for principal roles at the Metropolitan. 

Bjorling has an unusually extensive reper- 
toire. He has sung to date in more than 
fifty major operas, and his repertoire is still 
growing. The reason for the extraordinary 
number of major roles at his command is 
the fact that his voice is both lyric and 
dramatic, so that it is possible for him to 
undertake a variety of operatic styles. 
Equally significant is the fact that although 
Bjorling is Swedish by birth and training, 
he possesses an essentially Italian voice. 
Perhaps one explanation for the Italian 
quality of his singing is the fact that for 
several years he studied with Tullio Voghera, 
the coach Caruso employed during his first 
six years in America, 

In appearance Björling is short and stocky ; 
his face is broadened by wide cheek bones. 
His hair is fair. He stands five feet eight, 
is barrel chested, and is enormously strong. 
His principal diversion is a game of billiards, 
and he is excessively fond of the movies. 

In June, 1935, Bjorling married one of 
Sweden’s most beautiful women, Anna Lisa 
Berg, a soprano of the Stockholm Conser- 
vatory who, one year before her marriage, 
was crowned queen of the Santa Lucia 
Festival in Stockholm. Together with their 
son, the Bjorlings live in a cooperative apart- 
ment overlooking a garden, in the outskirts 
of Stockholm, ten minutes’ ride from the 
opera house. Like most residents of Stock- 
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holm they own a motor boat, which each 
week-end during the summer takes them to 
their island home at Skargarden. There 
they sail, fish, play tennis, and read books. 

Bjorling is even-tempered, affectionate, 
affable—except on the day of a performance. 
When he has to sing he remains in bed as 
long as possible, sometimes even until the 
evening, in order to conserve his energy. He 
is as nervous before each performance as 
though he were making his debut, and there- 
fore prefers to be left alone. Sometimes he 
yields to spasms of temper during the min- 
utes before he steps on the stage, and may 
even be likely to throw a pot of grease paint 
at anyone intruding in his dressing room. 
Two minutes after his performance is over 
he reverts to his normal self. 

Jussi Björling has recorded for VICTOR 
arias from L’Africaine, Aida, La Boheme, 
Rigoletto and Tosca. 


BLACK, FRANK, musical director of the 
National Broadcasting Company and con- 
ductor, was born in Philadelphia on Novem- 
ber 28, 1894. His 
father founded a 
prosperous dairy busi- 
ness, the management 
of which he hoped to 
pass on to his son. 
However, even early 
‘in life, Frank’s life 
was obsessed with 
music. He entered 
Haverford College, 
where he specialized 
in chemistry and re- 
ceived his degree in that subject. Shortly 
after his graduation two positions were open 
to him, one as chemical engineer and the other 
as a pianist in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. He 
went to Harrisburg. 

After a summer of work as a hotel pianist, 
Black went to Philadelphia to study music 
seriously. He commuted regularly between 
Philadelphia and New York so that he might 
be able to study the piano with Rafael 
Joseffy. Until Joseffy’s death, Black was his 
favorite pupil. 

Meanwhile, Black wrote songs for vaude- 
ville shows and, at one time, was assistant 
conductor to Erno Rapee at the Fox Theater 
in Philadelphia. While working at the 
theater he edited Rhythmic Classics for a 
Philadelphia publisher. 

At a recording studio Black met The 
Revelers, a vocal quartet. He soon became 
their musical advisor, transcribing music for 
them and serving as their coach and accom- 
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panist. The successful work of The Revelers 
brought attention to their gifted director, and 
it was through them that Black was intro- 
duced to radio work. 

Filled with regrets that the radio did not 
at the time devote itself to serious music, 
Black approached the National Broadcasting 
Company with an offer to direct a thirty- 
piece string symphony orchestra in perform- 
ances of great works of music. The idea 
was at first rejected. However, Black was 
called upon at intervals to conduct serious 
music programs on the air. These were so 
successful that, finally, the company per- 
mitted Black to organize his own string or- 
chestra and to give regular concerts on 
national hookups. In 1928, Black was ap- 
pointed musical director of the National 
Broadcasting Company, a position he has 
held since that time. He has been director 
of the Sunday afternoon Magic Key Hour 
and conductor of his own String Symphony 
Orchestra. 

In 1935. Frank Black was made Officer 
of the Palms of the French Academy. The 
award was made by Isidor Philipp, celebrated 
French teacher and pianist, at the request of 
the French government. 

On October 1, 1939, Frank Black inaugu- 
rated the one-week festival of music in New 
York, arranged by the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers to com- 
memorate its twenty-fifth birthday, by direct- 
ing a program at Carnegie Hall devoted to 
light opera and musical comedy by American 
composers. 

As musical director of the National Broad- 
casting Company, Black’s days are filled with 
rehearsals, broadcasts, arrangements of 
musical works for string orchestra, new 
compositions, copyrights and the business end 
of making music for the radio. His work 
day usually consumes twelve hours. 

Away from the studio, he finds relaxation 
at his farm. He puts on his old clothing 
and begins to work in the fields and among 
the live stock. Wherever he goes on the 
farm, he is followed by his constant com- 
panion, a goat named Whiskey. When his 
day of work in the fields is over, Black 
relaxes by puffing at a pipe and sitting in 
his favorite chair, the back of which is made 
of metal and has upon it a decoration of 
musical notes forming the Magic Key theme 
song. 

Black is a good athlete. At school he 
was an excellent high jumper and a cham- 
pion quarter-and-a-half-mile runner. Today 
he still indulges in athletics, preferring the 
more restful sport of rifle-shooting. 


Frank Black and his String Syr phony 
have recorded for Victor. Their -eleases 
include an album entitled Program No. 1, 
consisting of String Symphony masterpieces 
of Philip Emanuel Bach, Arensky, Sibelius 
and Miaskowsky. 


BLECH, LEO, conductor, was born in 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany, on April 21, 1871. 
His father, a prosperous business man, hoped 
that his son would 
follow in his foot- 
steps, and until his 
eighteenth year Blech 
concentrated on pre- 
paring himself for 
business in which he 
was later engaged for 
four. years. But his 
love for music proved 
too great. Suddenly 
he abandoned busi- 
' ness and entered the 
Hochschule fiir Musik where he was a pupil 
of Bargiel and Rudorff. 

Between 1893 and 1898 Blech was con- 
ductor at the Aix-la-Chapelle Stadttheater, 
at the same time devoting his summers to a 
study of composition with Humperdinck. In 
1899 he was called to Prague to assume the 
post of conductor at the Deutches Landes- 
theater. 

In 1906 Blech came to Berlin to become 
principal conductor of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, in which post he succeeded Karl 
Muck. In 1913 he rose to the post of general 
music director. In this capacity he remained 
at the Berlin Opera until 1923, distinguish- 
ing himself as one of the most eminent con- 
ductors in Germany, particularly outstanding 
in the works of Wagner, Mozart and Richard 
Strauss. It was at Strauss’ personal request 
that Blech directed the Berlin premiére of 
Elektra in 1909. 

In 1923 Blech paid a brief visit to the 
United States at the head of the visiting 
Wagner Players who performed a repertoire 
of German operas at the Manhattan Opera 
House in New York. On February 12, 1923, 
Blech gave his first American performance, 
Die Meistersinger, and followed this one 
evening later with Tannhäuser. Richard 
Aldrich spoke of him as a “musician of high 
standing. . . . An able and efficient con- 
ductor. ... A conductor of force and au- 
thority. . . . There was a spirit in the per- 
formance as well as confident assurance.” 

Attacked by a stomach ailment, Blech was 
forced to discontinue his performances with 
the Wagner company and return to Germany. 
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In 1924 he became the director of the 
Volksoper, and in 1926 he returned to the 
Berlin State Opera as first conductor. 

Despite the fact that he was not an Aryan, 
Blech remained in his position at the Berlin 
State Opera even after the rise of Hitler. 
He was kept there by his enormous popu- 
larity with Berlin music lovers. However, 
Blech’s position ultimately become intoler- 
able, and in 1937 he tendered his resignation. 

Leo Blech has composed works for or- 
chestra, chorus, and several operas which 
have had many performances throughout 
Germany. His one-act opera, Versicgelt, was 
successfully produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York in 1912. 

With the Berlin State Opera orchestra, 
Blech has recorded for Vicror works by 
Schubert, Wagner, Mozart, Gluck and 
Johann Strauss. With the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra he has directed for Vicror 
compositions by a variety of composers in- 
cluding Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Grieg, 
Mozart and Brahms. 


BLOCH, SUZANNE, performer on such 
old instruments as the lute, the virginal and 
the recorder, is the daughter of the world 
famous composer, 
Ernest Bloch. She 
was born in Geneva 
on August 7, 1907. 
As a child she was 
brought to America 
by her father, and has 
since become a natu- 
ralized citizen. She 
began to study music 
early, working with 
her father, Roger Ses- 
sions, Beryl Rubin- 
stein and, in Paris, with Nadia Boulanger. 
When she was nineteen years old she won 
first prize in a contest held for women com- 
posers in Paris. 

She interested herself in old instruments 
from girlhood days. While still young she 
acquainted herself with polyphonic music of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It was 
this music that led her to study the lute, for 
which many of the early vocal works had 
been transcribed. After an intensive search 
she found a nineteen-stringed lute made in 
1600 and restored by Arnold Dolmetsch. 
She proceeded to master this instrument. 

Suzanne Bloch is one of the few lute play- 
ers of our time. She is also one of the few 
persons alive able to read lute tablature, 
knowledge which has enabled her to restore 
many fascinating compositions long for- 
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gotten. A member of the American Music- 
ological Society, she has done extensive re- 
search in early music in the foremost libraries 
of America and Europe. 

She made her concert debut as lutenist at 
Carnegie Hall in January, 1935, as a guest at 
a children’s concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Ernest Schelling. In the summer of 1935 
she collaborated with Diana: Poulton, also 
in her capacity as lutenist, in presenting for 
the first time works for two lutes from 
British Museum manuscripts at the Hasle- 
mere Festival of Old Music. During the 
1935-1936 season she appeared extensively 
in concerts throughout America, giving a 
concert at Town Hall on March 17, 1936, 
supported by Yella Pess] and Carl Dolmetsch. 

“Thanks to Miss Bloch,” wrote Pitts San- 
born, “this week has brought into prominence 
an instrument which, though immortal in 
poetry, had long been given up for dead in 
the concert room, that is to say, the lute. 
Miss Bloch proved that the historic vehicle 
of melody is still alive, by playing with 
excellent effect.” 

Suzanne Bloch has since performed in 
America and England, especially at universi- 
ties, and has many tires been featured on 
national hookup programs over the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


BODANYA, NATALIE, the young Amer- 
ican soptano, was born in New York City 
about 1914. As a girl she spent her play 
hours in the city 
streets, dancing and 
singing to the music 
of the hurdy-gurdy. 
Sometimes she even 
joined the boys in a 
game of ball. 

She attended the 
Julia Richmond High 
School in New York. 
During late after- 
noons and evenings, 
she helped to support 
her family by working as a wrapper in a 
department store, and by taking care of her 
neighbors’ children. In her fourteenth year 
she left high school. A scholarship enabled 
her to attend business school and after one 
year she received her first full time employ- 
ment in the office of the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company. ; 

Her home, in the East Side of New York, 
was across the street from the Neighborhood 
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Musi Settlement. The director of the 
Settle: -nt, Mrs. Martin Schenck, heard 
odanya sing and was so impressed that she 
brought the girl to the attention of Marcella 
Sembrich. Sembrich arranged to have 
Bodanya sing for the Board of the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia. A group 
of judges, including Josef Hofmann, heard 
her sing the Waltz Song from Romeo and 
Juliet. She was immediately accepted as a 
pupil. Bodanya now devoted herself to 
music study. In the summer, when the Insti- 
tute was closed, she went to Sembrich’s 
summer home at Lake George, New York, 
for additional lessons. 

As a student at the Curtis Institute, 
Bodanya was called upon to sing the role of 
Blonda in a school performance of Mozart’s 
The Abduction from the Seraglio. Her 
good taste was praised, and she was hence- 
forth called upon to appear frequently in 
school productions. 

When her study at Curtis ended, Bodanya 
was given a position in the Radio City Music 
Hall in New York. While she was still 
holding this post she made her concert debut 
at Town Hall on October 21, 1934. The 
critics spoke of her voice as “fresh and 
naturally flexible.” She was encouraged to 
give an audition at the Metropolitan. Opera 
House. “They called me on the telephone 
on a day when I was feeling low. Some- 
body congratulated me and I asked for what. 
“You are in the Metropolitan now!’ Without 
knowing what I was doing, I hung up the 
receiver. For five minutes I sat without 
moving, trying to realize that I was really a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera House.” 

Her Metropolitan debut took place in 
Carmen during the supplementary spring 
season—on May 11, 1936. “Miss Bodanya’s 
voice is not a luscious one, or very full in 
tone,” wrote Olin Downes. “But she acted 
simply, and she sang with marked intelligence 
and musicianship. And, as she found her- 
self, she gained the better control of her 
tone, delivering the set air of the third act 
with sincerity, feeling and good style.” Fol- 
lowing her Carmen appearance she was 
featured in the English version of The 
Bartered Bride. 

During the 1937-1938 season, Bodanya was 
graduated into the regular winter season of 
the Metropolitan, appearing in a variety of 
important soprano roles. Bodanya has also 
been a successful soloist with symphony or- 
chestras and has appeared frequently on 
important radio programs. 


BOEPPLE, PAUL, choral conductor, was 
born in Basle, Switzerland on July 19, 1896. 
After preliminary studies, he entered Basle 
University and the 
Basle Conservatory of 
Music. At the latter 
institution he studied 
with Karl Nef and 
Hans Huber. Subse- 
quently, he was a 
pupil at the Royal 
Academy of Music in 
Munich, following 
this with studies 
under Emile Jacques- 
Dalcroze in Geneya. 
In 1929 he received a post-graduate diploma 
in the Dalcroze Method. 

For seven years Boepple was the principal 
assistant to Dalcroze at the Geneva Dalcroze 
Institute. At the same time, he conducted 
outstanding choral and symphonic music, in- 
cluding such important works as Honegger’s 
Le Roi David and Judith, Bloch’s Schelomo 
and Bach’s Passion According to St. John 
in such cities as Geneva, Winterthur and 
Lausanne. 

Since 1926 Boepple has been Music Direc- 
tor of the Dalcroze School of Music in New 
York. In 1930 he joined the faculty of the 
New School for Social Research, and in 1932 
he taught at the Summer Master School of 
the Chicago Musical College. In the fall of 
1935 he was appointed faculty member of 
the Westminster Choir College in Princeton, 
New Jersey, became head of the department 
of theory in 1936, a position he held for two 
years. 

In April, 1936, upon the resignation of 
Margarete Dessoff, he was appointed the 
conductor of the Dessoff Choirs, which he 
has since directed in many outstanding con- 
certs of choral music old and new at Carnegie 
Hall. Boepple has also served as the con- 
ductor of the Motet Singers in New York. 
His outstanding musicianship, his lack of 
personal display, his integrity are qualities 
which the critics have singled out for praise 
in many of his performances. 

Paul Boepple and the Dessoff Choirs have 
recorded the Mozart Mass in F-major for 
Musicrart RECORDS. 


*BONCI, ALESSANDRO, celebrated oper- 
atic tenor of former years, was born in 
Cesena, near Bologna, in 1870. He attended 
the Rossini Conservatory in Pesaro, a pupil 
of Carlo Pedrotti and Felice Coen. After 


* Died August 9, 1940, after this sketch was printed, 
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five years at the Rossini Conservatory he 
left for Paris, where he studied under Dele 
Sedie at the Paris Conservatory. 

For a while he was principal tenor of the 
Loreto choir. In January, 1896, he made his 
opera debut at the Teatro Reggio in Parma 
in Falstaff. He was so successful that by 
the end of the year he was engaged for La 
Scala, making his debut there in J Puritani. 
European appearan- 
ces followed which 
increased his artistic 
importance. In the 
fall of 1906, Oscar 
Hammerstein engaged 
him for the Manhat- 
tan Opera House as 
a rival attraction to 
Enrico Caruso, the 
sensation of the Met- 
ropolitan. On Decem- 
ber 3, 1906, Bonci 
made his Manhattan Opera House debut in 
I Puritani. 

Bonci was no heroic tenor. What he 
lacked in physical stature and in power and 
volume of voice he made up for in sweetness 
of tone. He was a master of bel canto. His 
was a lyric voice of unusual beauty. “Bonci,” 
as one critic wrote, “has mastered phrasing 
and expression. He is extraordinary for the 
ease, flexibility and liquid quality of his 
voice.” Bonci was at his greatest in such 
operas as La Sonnambula, I Puritani, La 
Favorita, Don Pasquale, L’Elisiy d’Amore 
and Don Giovanni, ` 

Bonci remained with the Manhattan Opera 
for two seasons. He then joined the Metro- 
politan Opera House. In 1910-1911 he made 
a transcontinental tour of the country in re- 
citals of Lieder, proving for the first time 
that he was gifted in concert hall as in the 
opera house—more so, even, for the beautiful 
texture of his voice made it particularly 
adaptable for Lieder performances. 

In 1914 Bonci joined the Chicago Opera 
Company. When the European war broke 
out, he joined the Italian army as airplane 
pilot and mechanic. After the war he re- 
turned to his singing. He toured America in 
1920, 1921 and 1922 with considerable suc- 
cess. In 1922-1923 he was one of the princi- 
pal tenors of the Teatro Costanzi in Rome. 
In 1924, Bonci returned to America to head 
several master classes in singing. Since then 
he has been in retirement as a singer and has 
devoted himself exclusively to teaching the 
voice. In 1902 Bonci was made Knight of 
the Crown of Italy. 
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BONELLI, RICHARD, American bari- 
tone, was born in Port Byron, New York. 
In his third year, his family moved to Syra- 
cuse, New York. 
There he began his 
schooling, earning a 
living in late after- 
noons and evenings 
by soliciting magazine 
subscriptions, selling 
newspapers and doing 
small jobs for neigh- 
bors. He was a good 
pupil and earned a 
scholarship for Syra- 
cuse University. 
There he specialized in science and me- 
chanics as preparation for an engineering 
career. At the University, Dean Butler 
advised him to turn to singing. 

After a few singing lessons, Bonelli was 
advised by Butler to build up his physique 
out-of-doors. Bonelli went West and found 
work in an Arizona zinc mine. After this 
he went to Los Angeles to work as manager 
of a hotel. In Los Angeles he met Arthur 
Alexander and studied singing with him. 
After Los Angeles, Bonelli went to Seattle 
to work first for an insurance firm and then 
for the telephone company. 

Meanwhile, Alexander went to Paris and 
wrote to Bonelli to come to France for ser- 
ious music study. In Paris Bonelli studied 
with Jean de Reszke and William Vilonat. 

He returned to America in 1915, and 
made his opera debut at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on April 21, 1915. The 
opera was Faust. Following this he re- 
ceived several engagements in Cuba. 

At the end of the war, Bonelli returned 
to Europe, appearing first in Modena, Italy. 
He met the painter, Leon Bakst, who, in 
turn, introduced him to Raoul Gunsbourg, 
impresario of the Monte Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. Bonelli was engaged for four per- 
formances, but his success was so great that 
he was called upon to appear six times 
more. After this he was contracted by 
La Scala in Milan. Unfortunately illness 
made the fulfillment of this contract im- 
possible at the time. 

After his recuperation, Bonelli undertook 
an extensive opera tour in Europe. In Paris, 
-he sang a season with Mary Garden at the 
Théatre de la Gaité-Lyrique. It was here 
that he was heard by the director of the 
Chicago Opera Company. Engaged for 
Chicago for the 1925-1926 season, Bonelli 
remained with this company for six years. 
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In Chicago, Bonelli appeared in what is 
generally credited as being the first opera 
to be broadcast over the radio from the 
stage of an American opera-house over a 
national hookup of stations. This took 
place on January 21, 1927 when a scene 
from Faust was broadcast. 

Bonelli’s debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House took place on December 1, 1932 in 
La Traviata. “Singing easily and with a 
warmth of tonal color produced in superbly 
moulded phrases,” wrote one New York 
critic, “Bonelli gave a performance admir- 
able in every sense. ... The dignity and 
restraint with which he acted served to 
enhance purity of tonal hue and style.” 

Bonelli has remained with the Metro- 
politan Opera company since that time, 
featured in many operas including impor- 
tant revivals of L’Amore dei Tre Re and 
the premiére of Howard Hanson’s Merry 
Mount. He has also been featured on many 
important radio programs. 

Bonelli has not forgotten his earlier pre- 
occupation with mechanics. Today, when 
he wishes to escape from music, he finds 
diversion in machinery. He has invented 
a new type of spark plug, and he is always 
tampering with the inside machinery of his 
automobile or the construction of his radio. 


BONNET, JOSEPH ELIE GEORGES 
MARIE, has long been recognized as 
one of the great organists of our time. 
He was born in Bordeaux, France, on March 
17, 1884, the son of a church organist. 
When Joseph was seven years old he tried 
to play on the organ for the first time. He 
climbed on the organ bench and then tried 
a few chords. “I thought I was in 
heaven.” After that experience, he in- 
sisted upon studying the instrument. His 
father gave him lessons and the boy’s prog- 
ress was phenomenal. He was then taught 
by Charles Tournemire. In his fourteenth 
year Bonnet was appointed organist of the 
Church of St. Nicolas. 


He came to Paris for further study, en- 
tered the Paris Conservatory and became 
a pupil of Guilmant. After graduating 
with first prize in organ playing, Bonnet 
was appointed organist of the St. Eustache 
Church in Paris, being unanimously se- 
lected after a competition which included 
many contestants. In the St. Eustache 
Church, Bonnet first drew attention to 
his remarkable musicianship. In 1910-1911 
he gave a series of forty concerts at the 
St. Eustache during which he did not re- 
peat a single composition. 
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In 1911 Bonnet was appointed successor 
of Guilmant at the Paris Conservatory. 
Meanwhile he had already achieved fame 
as organist throughout Europe, as a result of 
his extensive concert tours. For two 
years, during the War, Bonnet served in 
the French Army. He was finally dis- 
charged because of his poor health and 
permitted to visit the United States for 
his first concert tour of this country. He 
arrived in 1917, and made his debut at the 
College of the City of New York. An 
extensive transcontinental tour followed, 
the first of several such tours in this coun- 
try, in which his profound artistry was 
subject to inexhaustible praise. “His flaw- 
less virtuosity, his remarkable dexterity 
in the manipulation of changes and stops, 
and his unerring artistic taste” were fre- 
quently spoken of by the critics. “With 
a virtuosity astounding in its perfection 
of technique,” wrote one critic, “Bonnet 
unites nobility of conception, profundity 
of interpretation, insight and poetic appre- 
ciation of beauty.” 

Bonnet has said that his best perform- 
ances took place, not during his concert 
tours or even during the church services, 
but when he was playing for a small group 
of personal friends in the St. Eustache 
Church in Paris. At dusk, Bonnet’s 
friends—among them Rodin or D’Annun- 
zio—would gather at the church. The 
place would be in semi-darkness; only the 
light of the street lamp, which filtered 
through the stained glass windows, would 
outline the shape of the small audience. 
Then Bonnet would play (probably the 
music of Bach). At such times, he has 
said—and his friends have said with him— 
he has reached his heights as a musical 
interpreter. 


A. Eaglefield Hull has written the fol- 
lowing lines about Bonnet’s personality: 
“Bonnet is profoundly religious, and with 
him there is no line between religion and 
music; for they are one and the same 
thing. He is unmarried, and has gathered 
his “parents to him in a delightful flat in 
Rue de Civry, where he devoted himself 
to unceasing practice and study. He has a 
way of going over Bach phrase by phrase 
on each organ until he is satisfied.” 

Bonnet has composed many works for 
the organ and has edited a monumental 
series entitled Historical Organ Recitals, 
in five volumes, in which he included those 
works best illustrating the history and evolu- 
tion of organ music. He has also edited the 
Fiori musicali of Frescobaldi. 
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Bonnet’s fame in England is almost as 
great as it is in France. For many years 
he was professor of the organ at the Trinity 
College in London and he has frequently 
appeared in recitals before the Royal family. 


BORI, LUCREZIA, soprano, has been 
one of the luminous personages at the 
Metropolitan Opera House for more than 
twenty-five years. She 
was born as Lucrezia 
Borgia in Valencia, 
Spain, on December 
24, 1888, the daughter 
of a venerable and 
aristocratic family. 
Her father was a 
colonel in the Span- 
ish army. Lucrezia | 
changed her name to 4 
Bori when she under- 
took an artistic career 
because members of her family resented hav- 
ing the great name of Borgia appear on bill- 
boards and in public notices. 

Until her eighteenth year Bori was edu- 
cated in a convent, where her study of music 
took place under Melchior Vidal. She had 
always had a beautiful voice. As early as 
her sixth year she had given a concert for 
charity. But for many years she had little 
expectation of undertaking a singing career. 

Shortly after her eighteenth year she 
decided to study music more seriously. She 
found an ally in her father, who took her 
on a trip to Italy. In Milan she engaged a 
vocal teacher, who, a few months later, pro- 
nounced her ready for an opera debut. This 
took place on October 31, 1908 at the Teatro 
Costanzi in Rome, where she appeared as 
Micaéla in Carmen. At the time Lucrezia 
was so poor that she was forced to sew her 
own costume. She has worn that costume 
for her Carmen appearances ever since. 


She made a good impression and was en- 
gaged for a few guest appearances at the 
San Carlo in Naples. There the publisher, 
Ricorda, heard her sing and arranged to 
have Puccini, the celebrated composer, hear 
her. At the audition Puccini was joined by 
Toscanini and Gatti-Casazza. The audition 
was so successful that Bori was given an im- 
mediate contract for La Scala. 

In the spring of 1910 the Metropolitan 
Opera House of New York made its only 
tour of Europe. During its Paris engage- 
ment at the Théâtre du Châtelet, Bori was 
invited to give a guest performance in 
Manon Lescaut. Jean de Reszke was in the 
audience. After her appearance he said 
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prophetically: “If Lucrezia Bori does not 
overstrain her voice while she is young, and 
spoil its remarkable purity, she will take her 
place at the top of the list of the world’s 
great singers.” 

The. Metropolitan wished to engage Bori 
immediately, but she was already bound by 
a two-year contract with La Scala. Her 
debut in Milan took place in December, 1910, 
in Il Matrimonio Segreto. Following her 
first appearances at La Scala, she was in- 
vited to give guest performances in the lead- 
ing opera houses of Europe and South 
America. 

Then, her contractual obligations to La 
Scala ended, Bori came to the United States. 
On November 11, 1912 (the opening night 
of a new season), she made her American 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
Manon Lescaut. “In the first act she was 
distinctly disappointing,” wrote one New 
York critic, “but when her opportunity came 
in the second act, she surprised the audience 
by the real fineness of her vocal art, by an 
exquisite exhibition of legato singing, by 
exquisite diction, impeccable intonation and 
moving pathos.” 


Her succeeding appearances at the Metro- 
politan established her at once as one of the 
greatest sopranos of the time. One year 
after her debut, H.T. Parker wrote of her 
performance in Madama Butterfly: “Mme. 
Bori brought not only youthful aspect but 
youthful voice, spirit and imagination to a 
part that demands them. ... Here was well- 
imagined and vivid characterization in song 
and in action. ... Mme. Bori’s tones a year 
ago tended to shrillness and thinness. Now 
they are soft and full, of that freshness of 
timbre that used to be one of Mme. Tetraz- 
zini’s glories.” 

After three successful seasons with the 
Metropolitan, Bori began to suffer from an 
ailment of the throat. Her ailment was diag- 
nosed as a growth, for which an operation 
was necessary. The surgeon’s scalpel im- 
paired her vocal chords. For the next few 
years it seemed to many that Bori’s career 
was at an end. But Bori herself never lost 
hope. “Never during the long dark months 
when I was not permitted to talk, let alone 
sing, did I lose faith that in the end my 
voice would come back. But it was terrible. 
I felt as must those stricken with sudden 
blindness, just as the sun of spring flooded 
the world.” 


For the next few years Bori visited the 
leading throat specialists of the world. At 
the same time she visited the St. Francis 
Shrine continually, vowing a life of charity 


if her voice should be returned. By 1918 
it recovered something of its former flexibil- 
ity. In that year she appeared for the first 
time since her retirement in Monte Carlo, 
While the Bori of 1913 was hardly evident 
in her singing at that time, she announced 
to the world that she was well on her way 
to recovery. 

By 1920 Bori was confident that her 
former voice had returned. On January 28, 
1921, she made her “second debut” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in La Bohème 
and the critics agreed that her voice had 
regained its former freshness and beauty 
of tone. There was no longer any question 
but that Bori could now continue her career 
from the point at which it had been so 
abruptly terminated in 1915. 


For the next fourteen years Bori was one 
of the glories of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. She sang the principal soprano roles 
in French and Italian operas, bringing to 
them not only an incomparable voice but 
also a youthfulness of spirit, intelligence, 
sparkle of personality and an inexhaustible 
enthusiasm. Besides appearing in the regu- 
lar repertory she was also featured in many 
important novelties, such as L’Amore dei Tre 
Re, Iris, Pelléas et Mélisande, L’Oracolo, 
L’Amore Medico, La Rondine and Peter 
Ibbetson. 

In 1925 Lucrezia. Don was one of the 
first of the great opera stars to broadcast 
over the radio when, together with John 
McCormack, she sang over a nationwide 
hookup. 

Bori had intended to retire from opera 
after twenty-five years of service, in 1933. 
But in that year the Metropolitan was in the 
midst of the most critical financial period in 
its history. It was during the height of the 
economic depression, and the fate of the 
Metropolitan hung in the balance. Recog- 
nizing the fact that Bori was one of the 
best box-office attractions, the management 
urged her to reconsider her decision about 
retiring. Bori not only signed a new con- 
tract, but became the chairman of a com- 
mittee which had been formed to “save the 
Metropolitan Opera House.” By singing, by 
making public speeches, by open appeals dur- 
ing Metropolitan performances, she begged 
music-lovers for support. The year after 
this she was once again the chairman of a 
committee to help raise funds for the Metro- 
politan. Largely as a result of her tireless 
efforts, a sum in excess of three million 
dollars was raised, helping the Metropolitan 
to pass through the crisis. 


In 1935, with the future of the Metropol- 
itan considered ensured, Lucrezia Bori an- 
nounced her retirement from opera. On 
March 21, 1936, she appeared for the last 
time in opera in La Rondine. One week 
later, on March 29, a magnificent opera con- 
cert was held in her honor at the Metro- 
politan. It was a farewell for Bori. The 
program of this concert was inscribed to its 
honored guest as follows: 


“As a friend—most understanding, 
As a woman—adorable, 

As a colleague—ideal, 

As an artist—irreplacable.” 


Bori sang excerpts from La Traviata and 
Manon. After the Manon aria the audience 
sprang to its feet to cheer her, and remained 
standing for more than twenty minutes. 
Then the curtain parted, and it was an- 
nounced that gifts to Mme. Bori would be 
distributed. They came in abundance, from 
the patrons of the opera, from her fellow- 
artists, from stagehands, from the chorus 
and the orchestra, from many admirers. 
“My friends, my dear friends,’ Bori said 
at the end of the ceremony. “My heart is 
in such turmoil I do not know how to ex- 
press the varied emotions I am feeling. 

The proceeds from this farewell Bori con- 
cert, about twenty thousand dollars, were 
contributed by the artist to the fund to main- 
tain the Metropolitan. 

Lucrezia Bori left behind her, as an edi- 
torial remarked in The New York Times, 
“fragrant and affectionate memories, and 
profound appreciation of a gracious person- 
ality, of a beautiful voice put at the service 
of a finely balanced artistic nature, and a 
rich skill and sincerity in acting. ... She 
has been a brilliant figure in the operatic 
history of New York, and her place in the 
affection and admiration of the New York 
public is secure. It is a place won not only 
by artistic integrity and devotion, but by a 
character back of them that counts.” 

Since her retirement Bori has lived in 
New York, dividing her time between an 
apartment in the heart of the city and a quiet 
country home in Eagle Rock. Occasionally 
she has made successful radio appearances, 
but for the most part her life has been led 
in quiet seclusion, devoted to many pastimes 
which she can now cultivate industriously : 
particularly the study of philosophy and 
sculpture. Her only association: with the 
Metropolitan has been as a member of the 
Board of Directors; this, and her permanent 
seat at the Metropolitan—A-111—which 
since her retirement she has occupied for 
every important performance. 
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Lucrezia Bori has recorded many of the 
famous arias which she has sung so success- 
fully for Vicror. An anthology of her fav- 
orite arias has been issued with an orchestral 
accompaniment by Frank Black. She has 
also recorded arias from La Bohème, Mi- 
gnon, Louise and La Traviata. 


BOULANGER, NADIA (JULIETTE), 
conductor and pianist, was born in Paris 
on September 16, 1887 to a family of mu- 
sicians. Her grand- 
father and father had 
been professors at the 
Paris Conservatory. 
Her mother was also 
a trained musician, 
formerly a pupil at 
the Paris Conserva- 
tory of the man she 
later married. 

Nadia Boulanger 
showed unusual mu- 
sical talent from early 
childhood. She entered the Paris Conserv- 
atory (following the family tradition) where 
she was a classmate of such well-known mod- 
ern musicians as Enesco, Aubert, Ravel, 
Roger-Ducasse and Schmitt. She studied 
harmony, counterpoint, fugue, composition 
and the organ with such masters as Gabriel 
Fauré, Guilmant, Vierne and Chapuis. She 
was a brilliant student, and won prizes in 
all the subjects she studied. In 1908, as a 
pupil of Widor, she won the second Grand 
Prix de Rome. 

In 1904, Nadia Boulanger began to teach 
music, a field in which she has since earned 
the highest of honors. One of her pupils 
was her own sister, Lili Boulanger, a com- 
poser of enormous promise. Lili died in 
1918, at the age of twenty-four, after hav- 
ing produced several works of extraordi- 
nary originality. The death of her beloved 
sister was a severe blow to Nadia. Although 
she had been composing prolifically up to 
this time she abandoned all composition— 
probably out of deference to the genius of 
her younger sister. 

For a period, Boulanger was a lecturer 
in harmony for Henri Dallier at the Paris 
Conservatory. When the American Con- 
servatory was established at Fontaine- 
bleau, she was given charge of the class 
of harmony as well as the classes in count- 
erpoint, piano accompaniment, composition 
and history of music. She was also ap- 
pointed head of composition at the Ecole 
Normale de Musique in 1935, a successor 
of Paul Dukas. 
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Her private teaching has been extensive, 
and her influence upon younger modern 
composers far-reaching. Her pupils in- 
clude Igor Markevitch, Jean Frangaix, 
Aaron Copland, Walter Piston, Theodore 
Chanler, Herbert Elwell and Roy Harris. 

Besides teaching she has devoted herself 
to conducting, and for some years was 
busy with the direction of choral music. 
In small salons in Paris, and in large public 
halls, she conducted such rarely heard 
masterpieces as Heinrich Schütz’s The 
Story of the Resurrection, Carissimi’s The 
Daughter of Jephtha and Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier’s Medea. She has also fre- 
quently conducted orchestral concerts in 
Paris featuring first performances of music 
by her pupils. She was the first woman ever 
to direct the Paris Philharmonic Orchestra. 

In November, 1936, she was invited to 
London to direct Fauré’s Requiem with the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, the first 
woman to conduct that historic organization. 
She also gave a series of concerts devoted to 
French music over the B.B.C. in 1936 and 
again in 1937. In 1938, she was invited by 
Serge Koussevitzky to be a guest conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. This 
was her second visit to America, her first 
having taken place in 1924-1925 when she 
appeared as organist at a concert of the New 
York Symphony Society under Walter Dam- 
rosch featuring her sister’s Pour les funé- 
railles d'un soldat. 

After giving impressive performances 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Nadia 
Boulanger was invited on February 11, 1939 
to be guest conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra in a special 
non-subscription concert. Shortly after this 
she was called to Philadelphia for a guest 
performance with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. 

During Ge American visit in 1939 she 
was engaged to teach at Wellesley College 
and the Longy School, and to give special 
series of lectures at Radcliffe College and 
at the Juilliard School. 

In selecting her programs, Nadia Bou- 
langer has always tried to seek out and to 
bring close together the works of different 
epochs which are of the same class, of the 
same sentiment, of the same spiritual family 
so to speak. In her teaching, too, she tries 
to bring together very ancient traditions and 
essentially modern’ ones—to find a relation- 
ship in sound between Stravinsky, for ex- 
ample, and certain twelfth century masters. 

“Already one might say of her,” wrote 
Lawrence Gilman, “in this vivid maturity of 


her career, that she has enriched her time. 
By her work and by her living, she has ex- 
emplified the measureless greatness of the 
artist’s privilege; which is to realize, as Whit- 
man declared, ‘the intrinsic nobility of the 
human spirit, and bring men closer to the 
sources of its beauty and its strength.” 

Nadia Boulanger has composed incidental 
music to-D’Annunzio’s The Dead City, other 
orchestral works, songs and compositions for 
the piano. She has directed choral works 
by Monteverdi and other composers for 
VICTOR. 


BOULT, SIR ADRIAN CEDRIC, one of 
the most significant of present-day English 
conductors, was born in Chester, England 
on April 8, 1889. It is 
said that even as a 
child he nursed the 
ambition to be a con- 
ductor. As a student 
at Westminster, he 
would attend the con- 
certs of Sir Hamilton 
Harty and study him 
carefully. All his 
pocket money. was 
spent on orchestral 
scores which he would Photo by Ray Lee Jackson 

attempt to commit to memory. It has been 
written that by his eighteenth birthday he 
knew from memory every orchestral work 
in the Queen’s Hall repertory. 

While at Westminster he studied harmony, 
counterpoint and composition. He then at- 
tended Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
came under the influence of Sir Hugh Allen. 
There were times when Allen, who con- 
ducted a well known orchestra, permitted 
Boult to take over his baton. 

After taking his degree, Boult went to 
Leipzig and enrolled in the Conservatory. 
There he came into contact with Artur 
Nikisch, who influenced him profoundly. 


„Boult studied Nikisch’s performances as 


well as his manner of directing an orchestra. 

In the Spring of 1914, Boult made his 
debut as a conductor with a series of orches- 
tral concerts in the suburbs of Liverpool. 
Shortly after this, he joined the musical staff 
of the Royal Opera. 

During the War Boult’s knowledge of Ger- 
man proved useful to the War Office, but he 
did not neglect music. In February, 1918, 
he conducted four symphony concerts with 
e Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s 

a 

On January 30, 1919, he appeared as con- 
ductor of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
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of London and gave such an outstanding 
performance that his career is sometimes said 
to have been launched with this concert. 
During 1919 he directed concerts of the 
Royal Philharmonic, the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic, the London Symphony Orchestra and 
the orchestras of the Russian Ballet and the 
Queen’s Hall. In the same year he joined 
the faculty of the Royal College of Music, 
where he organized a class in conducting. 

In 1920 Boult conducted the British Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a series of important 
concerts. Guest performances in Munich, 
Vienna, and Prague followed, in which he 
introduced many outstanding but unfamiliar 
works by English composers. In 1923 Boult 
was invited by Pablo Casals to Barcelona 
to direct a special concert of English music. 

In 1923, Boult succeeded Sir Henry J. 
Wood as conductor of the Birmingham 
Choral Society, and in 1924 he became con- 
ductor of the City of Birmingham orchestra. 
In 1930 he was appointed musical director 
of the B.B.C., and shortly after this founded 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, which he 
has since that time conducted. 

His conducting engagements have been ex- 
tensive, not only in Europe but in America 
as well. Boult first came to the United States 
in the Spring of 1938 as a guest of many im- 
portant American orchestras including the 
N.B.C. Symphony, which he directed for two 
Saturday evening broadcasts. In June, 1939, 
he directed the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra in two programs of 
British music at the New York World’s 
Fair. 


“Boult is essentially a musician’s con- 
ductor,” wrote Stanley A. Bayliss. “His 
instinct is to seek the purely musical raison 
d’être of a work and not to galvanize it into 
life by stressing the theatrical. His readings 
can never be called mercurial or demoniacal. 
In his little book on the Technique of Con- 
ducting there is a sentence that admirably 
sums up Boult’s own qualities. The con- 
ductor’s work ‘must be directed towards the 
eyes of the orchestra and only towards the 
ears of his audience.’ ” 


Boult has been an important force in 
bringing recognition to outstanding modern 
English music. It was Boult who gave the 
world premiéres of such significant works 
by English composers as The Planets of 
Holst. the Pastoral Symphony of Vaughan 
Williams and the Color Symphony of Arthur 
Bliss. He was also instrumental in reviving 
interest in Vaughan Williams’ A London 
Symphony, the E-flat major symphony of 
Elgar and the Violin Concerto of Delius. 
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An interesting personal insight into Boult 
has been given by Mrs. Sidney Grew: “He 
likes to go for long walks and to swim 
every morning when possible. He rests com- 
pletely between a rehearsal and the concert, 
and after the concert he leaves the hall alone 
as soon as he can, walks at least a couple of 
miles to his rooms, so as to calm his nerves 
and cool his body, and goes to bed... . He 
believes that labor is the highest lot of men, 
and the word that means most of all to him 
is Duty, his interpretation of the word ‘coy- 
ering sympathy, honorableness, kindliness 
and patience.” 

Adrian Boult was knighted in 1937. 


His recordings with the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra for Vicror are extensive and in- 
clude symphonies by Sibelius, Schubert and 
Mozart, smaller works by Bach, Gluck, Si- 
belius, and the two piano concertos of 
Brahms with Bachaus and Schnabel as 
soloists. 


BOVY, VINA, soprano, was born in Ghent, 
Belgium. She entered the Ghent Conserv- 
atory as a student of the piano, and was 
awarded first prize 
and gold medal for 
piano playing when 
she was only four- 
teen. It was as- 
sumed by her par- 
ents and, teachers 
that she would be- 
come a concert pi- 
anist even though, 
having a pleasant 
voice, she was permit- 
ted to study singing 
and was chosen for solo parts in the tradi- 
tional singing to the Madonna. 

When she was fifteen she made her 
debut at the Grand Opera in Ghent. At 
this performance there was present a 
director of the Théâtre de la Monnaie of 
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Brussels. He went backstage and offered 
young Bovy a three-year contract. This 
decided her musical future. She spent 


three years of important development with 
the Théatre de la Monnaie, interrupting 
her work to give fifteen guest perform- 
ances with the Paris Opéra-Comique. 

The decision to enlarge her repertoire to 
include Italian operas impelled her to go 
to Italy for further study. In Milan she 
met and sang for Toscanini, who felt that 
the young singer had unusual talent. On 
Toscanini’s advice Bovy made a tour of 
the provincial opera houses in Italy in 
order to perfect her Italian accent. Then 
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she reported to Toscanini for another audi- 
tion and was engaged by him for La Scala. 

Her success at La Scala was so great 
that she was immediately called to give 
guest performances in Paris, Madrid, 
Rome and Barcelona. e 

Her marriage to the handsome and 
wealthy young Italian officer, Captain 
Norbert Fisher, brought her career to a 
temporary close. She retired to their villa 
on the Riviera, and for several seasons de- 
voted herself to domesticity. A’ request 
from the Belgian Royal Family to sing at 
a charity performance in Brussels brought 
her out of her retirement. “Then a mir- 
acle occurred. I bore my husband a son, 
and he was so thrilled that he said I could 
sing again if I wished. We have been 
happier than ever with each other since 
I resumed my career. Now, with our son 
Umberto, we seem to have everything one 
could wish for.” 

In 1936 Edward Johnson invited Bovy 
to join the Metropolitan Opera House com- 
pany. On December 24 of that year she 
made her American debut as Violetta in 
La Traviata. Olin Downes spoke of her 
“sparkle and zest.’ “If all the roles at the 
Metropolitan were taken as intelligently and 
competently as her Violetta, we would have 
an extremely high level of performance 
there.” Later in the season Bovy performed 
the unusual feat of singing all of the four 
women’s roles in The Tales of Hoffmann. 
“This was the achievement of a brilliant in- 
terpreter and a most accomplished artist,” 
remarked Olin Downes. 

In 1937-1938, Vina Bovy toured America 
extensively, and in 1937 she combined her 
concert work with guest appearances with 
the San Francisco Opera. On February 6, 
1938 she sang in a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony conducted by 
Toscanini. 

When the strain of her concert and opera 
season is over, Vina Bovy escapes to her 
beautiful Villa Cyrnos at Cap Martin to live 
quietly with her husband and son. This 
villa was once the possession of Empress Eu- 
génie, and still contains priceless art treas- 
ures and documents which belong to the Em- 
press, among them a pearl necklace which 
Bovy has insured for fifteen million francs. 
This necklace she wears for her perform- 
ance in La Traviata. 


Vina Bovy is an authority on French and 
Italian antiques, and can determine the pe- 
riod and authenticity of old furniture, 
jewelry, rugs, glassware and other historic 
art objects. Together with antiques, her pet 


interests include history, of which she has 
made an intensive study. A peculiar pastime 
of hers is to visit cemeteries—but that, as 
she has explained, is only because “these old 
cemeteries offer a splendid way of studying 
history. I know where almost every famous 
person in France and Belgium is buried and 
what inscription is to be found on their 
tombstones.” 


BRAILOWSKY, ALEXANDER, con- 
sidered by some authorities as one of the 
outstanding interpreters of Chopin’s music, 
was born in Kiev on ; 

February 16, 1896. 
His father, who con- 
ducted a music shop 
in Kiev, was also a 
piano teacher and 
gave Alexander his 
first piano lessons. 
The talent of the boy 
inspired wealthy rel- 
atives to bring the 
Brailowsky family to 
Vienna, in 1911, so 
that the prodigy might study with Lesche- 
tizky. In less than a year Leschetizky 
considered young Brailowsky his star 
pupil. 

With the outbreak of the War the Brai- 
lowsky family fled to Switzerland, where 
they remained until the Armistice was 
signed. The family then left for Paris, 
where Alexander launched his concert ca- 
reer with an extraordinarily successful 
recital. 

It was not long after Brailowsky had 
established himself in Paris as one of its 
most popular virtuosos that he undertook 
for the first time the Gargantuan task of 
presenting all the 169 works of Chopin in 
a series of six recitals. In the summer of 
1923 Brailowsky secluded himself in the 
village of Annecy, France, and lived in 
a peasant’s cottage for more than eight 
weeks, devoting himself to the task of as- 
sembling all of Chopin’s works into suitable 
programs and preparing them for concert 
performance. 


“It was the work of a mathematician 
rather than a pianist,” Brailowsky explained. 
“They had to be arranged in such a way 
that they would not be monotonous. Often 
I spent hours trying to decide if a certain 
étude should go before a mazurka or after 
it, or whether it went better with a certain 
work than another sonata. I worked as 
though I were putting together a big puzzle. 
The name of each composition was written 
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on a slip of paper, and I would then try to 
slip them together in the most interesting 
way possible. I think I pulled each pro- 
gram apart twenty or thirty times before I 
was Satisfied with it.” 

Brailowsky presented the cycle in Paris in 
1924, and was so enthusiastically acclaimed 
that on the evening of the last concert the 
manager announced from the stage that the 
series would be repeated in a larger hall. 
Since that repetition Brailowsky has per- 
formed the series eight times, twice more 
in Paris, twice in Buenos Aires (where ca- 
pacity audiences of 3,600 attended each con- 
cert), and once each in Brussels, Ziirich, 
Mexico City and New York. 

The New York series took place at Town 
Hall during the 1937-1938 season and was 
concluded on February 1, 1938. The conclud- 
ing concert was reviewed as follows in The 
New York Times. 

“For many students who followed the pro- 
gram with scores, Mr. Brailowsky was the 
ideal pianist. For, above all else, he strives— 
and attains—clarity. Neither the eye nor 
the ear can detect more than a few obscure 
notes, and the dynamics are sharply defined. 
Often, indeed, a yielding softness of out- 
line might have been more to the artistic pur- 
pose than crystalline clarity. As often, one 
may have missed a certain tender, call it 
feminine, grace. But these are particulars 
of taste. Mr. Brailowsky has this music 
in his blood and conveys it with integrity and 
stirring conviction.” 

Brailowsky’s New York debut took place 
at Aeolian Hall on November 19, 1924. Sub- 
sequently he toured America successfully. 
Then, for almost twelve years, he absented 
himself from the American concert platform, 
devoting himself to extensive European, Ori- 
ental, South American and Australian tours. 
On February 7, 1936, Brailowsky returned 
to America with a recital at Town Hall. 
“Brailowsky has not changed,” wrote Leon- 
ard Liebling, “He draws clear musical de- 
signs, well worked-out in detail and joined 
as a whole into appropriate organic lines. 
The plan is always uppermost with him, but 
it is by no means a dry process.” 

Brailowsky has a fabulous repertoire 
which includes not only everything that 
Chopin wrote but virtually the bulk of piano 
literature. Indicative of the expanse of his 
repertoire is the series of twelve recitals 
which he gave in Buenos Aires, during a 
period of five weeks, at which time he did 
not repeat a single number. 

Brailowsky is of medium height, thin, 
lithe. His black hair is combed backward; 
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his eyes are blue, his mouth wide. He has 
a beautiful home in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
overlooking Lake Geneva, where he spends 
his quiet months of rest and study. He is 
fond of tennis (a tennis-court is part of his 
estate) and is passionately devoted to racing 
his luxurious Renault car, a Reinastella, at 
topspeed. He reads voraciously (preferably 
detective stories) and is a good linguist. He 
does not hesitate to confess that he derives 
pleasure also from motion pictures, particu- 
larly when the stories treat gangsters and 
American G-men. 

A lover of pets, his ménage in Switzerland 
includes a Persian cat, two chows, one Scot- 
tish terrier, a collie and a black Pekinese. 
One of his outstanding peculiarities is an 
affection for timetables. He can tell the 
exact minute when trains leave from and 
arrive at every important European city. 
Whenever he visits a new country he will 
pore over its timetables to commit them to 
memory. His friends have often laughingly 
referred to him as the “Cook’s Tour Pianist.” 


During his extensive travels he always 
takes with him as mascot a doll which many 
years ago he bought in Copenhagen, and 
which, he feels, has since been his lucky 
charm. He also never travels without tak- 
ing with him at least one of his pets for 
company. 

Brailowsky has recorded for Victor the 
Chopin B-minor sonata, and smaller pieces 
by such composers as Scarlatti and Bee- 
thoven. 


BRANZELL, KARIN MARIA, famous 
operatic contralto, was born in Stockholm 
on September 24, 1891. As a girl of fifteen 
she sang in a school 
chorus, distinguishing 
herself sufficiently to 
be chosen frequently 
for solo parts. One 
day the Crown Prin- 
cess of Sweden 
heard her sing, and 
after her perform- 
ance asked her if she 
wished to consider 
music as a career. 
An affirmative answer 
brought Karin an endowment which enabled 
her to devote herself seriously to music. 
After working with Thekla Hofer, she 
studied in Berlin with Louis Bachuen and, 
later, in New York with Enrico Rosati. 
After three years of preparation she re- 
ceived her first opera engagements, with the 
Royal Opera in Stockholm. During her first 
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year she learned to sing nearly all of her 
present-day repertoire. Her second impor- 
tant engagement came a few years later, 
with the Berlin State Opera. She achieved 
such success, particularly in Wagnerian 
contralto roles, that she received a contract 
from the Metropolitan Opera House. 

She made her American debut at the 
Metropolitan as Fricka in Die Walkiire on 
February 6, 1924. Since then she has been 
one of the most important singers in 
the company, specializing particularly in the 
Wagnerian dramas. “She ranks,’ as one 
critic has written, “among the Metropolitan’s 
foremost Wagnerian singers.” Of her 
Brangane, perhaps one of her most famous 
characterizations, it has been written: “Her 
absorption in the tale of her mistress was 
as fine and convincing a bit of acting as one 
is likely to see in an opera house.” 

In 1930, and again in 1931, she partici- 
pated in the Bayreuth Festival. In 1935 she 
appeared for the first time in the Wagner 
Festival in Munich. She has also sung for 
several seasons at the Teatro Colón in 
Buenos Aires, at Covent Garden in London 
and at the Vienna State Opera. In the 
summer of 1939 she participated in the 
festival at Zürich. 

Though her specialty is Wagner, she has 
also appeared successfully in a variety of 
Italian and French roles. She has also 
concertized extensively in nearly all of the 
European countries and throughout Amer- 
ica. She has appeared as soloist with the 
foremost symphony orchestras and has 
scored particular success in presentations of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Mahler’s 
Kindertotenlieder and Bach’s Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew. 


She has received from the King of Sweden 
the Literis et Artibus decoration, and has 
been appointed by him “Singer of the 
been appointed “Singer of the Court.” 


BRICO, ANTONIA, woman conductor, 
was born in Oakland, California, on June 
26, 1902. It is said that when she was ten 
years old she heard Paul Steindorff conduct 
an orchestra in a public park, and at that 
moment she knew that she would devote her 
life to conducting. 

She began the study of music early, con- 
centrating on the piano. In High School she 
accompanied the orchestra. During her 
course of study at the University of Cali- 
fornia (from which she was graduated with 
honors in 1923) she specialized in music. 

After studying the piano with Stojowski 
for two years, Brico went to Berlin and en- 
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tered the Master School of Conducting at 
the Berlin State Academy. This was in 1927. 
She worked industriously with Julius 
Prüwer, the conductor of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. She soon came into contact with 
Karl Muck, who was so impressed by her 
talent that he accepted her as his only pupil. 
For five years Brico worked with Muck. 
From him she acquired a consummate knowl- 
edge of conducting technique and a mature 
comprehension of orchestral literature. 

In 1930 she was invited to give a guest 
performance with the Berlin Philharmonic. 
“Miss Brico displayed unmistakable and out- 
standing gifts as conductor,” wrote the critic 
of the Allgemeine Zeitung. “She possesses 
more ability, cleverness and musicianship 
than certain of her male colleagues who 
bore us in Berlin. She 
conducted with tem- 
peranent and energy 
and with great su- 
periority in structural 
and melodious cli- 
maxes.” Brico direct- 
ed guest performan- 
ces with the Hamburg 
Philharmonic, the 
Warsaw Philharmon- 
ic, and conducted an 
entire season of sum- 
mer concerts in Riga. She also filled the 
post of music coach at Bayreuth. 

Returning to America, Antonia Brico made 
her New York debut on January 10, 1933 
with the Musicians Symphony Orchestra. 
Olin Downes wrote of her performance that 
“her conceptions were always distinguished 
by musical impulses and knowledge. Every 
detail was carefully adjusted to the whole.” 

Early in 1935 Brico founded the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra which she conducted in 
regular series of orchestral concerts at 
Carnegie Hall. This orchestra later de- 
veloped into the Brico Symphony Orchestra 
which included men as well as women. 
Several outstanding concerts were given by 
this orchestra under Miss Brico’s direction, 
notably a performance of Verdi’s Requiem 
in 1938 and a concert performance of 
Tschaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin in 1939. 

In June, 1938, Mills College in Oakland 
conferred on Miss Brico the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music. During the following 
weeks she held a master class in conducting 
at the Golden Gate College in San Fran- 
cisco. She also conducted a series of con- 
certs sponsored by the city of San Francisco, 
both in San Francisco and in Oakland, which 
at an admission price of ten cents attracted 


as many as 10,000 music lovers to each 
performance. 

During the summer of 1938 Brico con- 
ducted the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Lewisohn Stadium. 
She has also distinguished herself as a choral 
conductor by organizing the Treble Clef 
Choral Society of White Plains, and at 
various other times conducting the Queens 
Choral, the New Rochelle Choral and the 
Sibelius Choral societies, all in New York. 


BRISELLI, ISO, violinist, was born in 
Odessa, Russia, in 1912. He was sent in his 
seventh year for violin instruction to Pro- 
‘fessor Stoliarsky, 
head of the Odessa 
Conservatory and the 
teacher of Milstein. 
' The Revolution inter- 
rupted his studies. 
After a period of 
great privations, the 
Briselli family left 
Russia for Constanti- 
nople, and then one 
year later went on to 
le e Berlin. In Berlin 
Briselli studied with Carl Flesch. After 
one year of study Briselli made his debut 
in Berlin (1924), performing the Vieux- 
temps D-minor concerto at the Berlin 
Hochschule. 

When Flesch came to America to become 
head of the violin department at the Curtis 
Institute he persuaded young Briselli to come 
to this country. After a period of intensive 
preparation Briselli made his American 
debut in 1926, performing the Paganini 
D major concerto with the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Artur Rodzinski conduct- 
ing. As a memento of his stirring perform- 
ance, Stokowski presented the young violinist 
with a gold wrist watch which has since 
become one of Briselli’s prize possessions. 
One year after his appearance in Philadel- 
phia, Briselli gave a successful recital in 
New York. 

Despite his success, Briselli decided to 
devote himself to further study. For three 
years he worked with Albert Meiff in New 
York. In 1930 he was invited to appear in 
a joint recital with Josef Hofmann at the 
Philadelphia Forum. Next came an engage- 
ment with the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Alexander Smallens, 
when his success was so great that he was 
forced to give several encores. On January 
22, 1937, Briselli performed the Beethoven 
concerto with the Philadelphia orchestra con- 
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ducted by Eugene Ormandy. He gave, as 
one critic reported, “a glowingly beautiful 
performance of the world’s greatest concerto 
for this instrument. His playing was touched 
by the flame of singing beauty, noble eleva- . 
tion of style, a warm round tone of poetic 
expressiveness and facile technique.” 

Several extensive concert tours throughout 
America in 1937 and 1938, which included 
appearances with many major orchestras, 
increased his reputation. 

In 1939 Briselli announced plans for the 
formation of an Alumni. Association of 
Musical Prodigies which would concern it- 
self with children under sixteen planning to 
become professional musicians. Among the 
features contemplated for this organization 
were a jury which would give auditions and 
free advice for musically gifted children; a 
musical “youth advisor” whom talented 
aspirants could consult in regard to schools 
and teachers; scholarships and sponsorship 
of debut recitals for unusually gifted chil- 
dren; the formation of a collection of fine 
instruments to be loaned to prodigies; and, 
finally, a musical library and a Det of avail- 
able accompanists, and arrangements to 
enable gifted children to attend important 
concerts. d 

Briselli is an ardent enthusiast of all out- 
door sports. He loves riding, tennis and 
water sports particularly. His intellectual 
hobbies include chess and Shakespeare. He 
has made a special study of Shakespeare’s 
works, has read and reread all the plays, and 
has absorbed a great amount of Shakes- 
pearean knowledge. His home is in New 
York, and his summers are usually spent on 
the Maine coast where he can indulge in 
swimming. 

Iso Briselli’s violin, a Stradivarius, was 
formerly owned by Paul Kochanski who 
performed upon it from 1912 until his death 
in 1934. 


BRITT, HORACE, violoncellist and con- 
ductor, was born in Antwerp, Belgium. His 
father was a composer and musicologist, his 
mother a well known singer. When Horace 
was six years old he received lessons in sol- 
feggio from his mother. One year later he 
began to study the violoncello with Gustave 
Faes, making a public appearance after only 
a year of study. 

When he was eleven Britt passed the en- 
trance examinations for the Paris Conserva- 
tory. After studying with Jules Delsart, he 
was graduated, in his fourteenth year, with 
the first prize in violoncello. His artistic ca- 
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reer began soon after his graduation when he 
appeared as soloist with the two leading or- 
chestras of Paris, the Colonne and the La- 
moureux. He was also soloist with leading 
orchestras of Belgium. Together with his 
many performances, he continued to study. 
He was a pupil of Lavignac in harmony, and 
of André Caplet in counterpoint, fugue and 
orchestration. 

Following his first successes Britt went to 
England, where he was officially introduced 
to the English music world by Pablo Sara- 
sate. After a triumphant debut he played 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

After touring Chi- 
na, Japan and Indo- 
China, Britt came to 
the United States, 
where he eventually 
made his permanent 
home, and of which 
he soon became a citi- 
zen, His American 
debut was made with 
the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and 
was so successful that 
he was offered engagements with orchestras 
throughout the country. 


In 1924, when the Curtis Institute of 
Music was founded in Philadelphia, Britt 
was appointed member of the faculty of 
both the chamber music and the violoncello 
departments. He resigned his teaching posi- 
tion when Mischa Elman organized his 
quartet and invited Britt to become the 
cellist. For three years Britt toured with the 
Elman String Quartet. He also toured with 
such chamber music ensembles as the Letz 
Quartet, the London String Quartet and the 
San Francisco Chamber Music Society. Be- 
sides these appearances he has given concerts 
of chamber music with Georges Barrére and 
Carlos Salzedo, forming the Barrére-Salzedo- 
Britt trio. 

After giving concerts of chamber music 
for two violoncellos with Pablo Casals in 
New York, Britt was invited by Casals’ to 
Spain to appear as soloist with the Barcelona 
orchestra. 

Britt has interested himself in conducting 
as well as in chamber music and solo per- 
formances. His conductorial apprenticeship 
took place in his eighteenth year when he 
directed the orchestra of the Théâtre des 
Auditions in Paris. Subsequently Britt be- 
came the conductor of the Boston Opera 
Company (which he directed for three 
seasons) and was associate conductor of 
Caplet, Weingartner and Nikisch in France. 
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Recently Britt toured Mexico with Georges 
Barrére and Carlos Salzedo in a series of 
chamber concerts. During this tour all three 
musicians were elected Honorary Professors 
at the Superior School of Music of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico. 

Horace Britt has also organized, in con- 
junction with Georges Barrére, the Britt- 
Barrére Concertino, a chamber music group 
devoted to the performance of chamber 
works in various combinations. The story 
of Britt’s life-long association with Barrère, 
which culminated in the organization of this 
Concertino, is told in the sketch on Barrère. 


Britt is a member of the faculty of the 
of the Middlebury Music Centre, where he 
teaches orchestration, conducting, cello and 
chamber music. 


The Barrére-Salzedo-Britt Trio has re- 
corded for Victor several smaller chamber 
music works by Rameau. Britt has also 
made several recordings of violoncello works 
for COLUMBIA. 


BROSA, ANTONIO, Spanish violinist, 
was born in Tarragona, Spain, in 1894. He 
was the son of a bandmaster, who began to 
teach him the elements of music at an early 
age. At the age of five Antonio took his first 
lessons on the violin, and two years later 
gave his first public performance. When he 
was ten, he was sent to Barcelona to study 
the violin with Mathieu Crickboom. In 
Barcelona Brosa gave. a concert which so 
impressed the government authorities that 
they gave him a subsidy to enable him to 
study in Belgium. 

In 1912 Brosa was pronounced by his 
teacher Crickboom to be ready for a concert 
career. He began concert work in his native 
Spain and was enjoying rapid success when 
an automobile accident suddenly interrupted 
his concert work and he went to Belgium 
for rest and convalescence. While he was 
there the German army invaded Belgium, 
and Brosa was forced to flee to England. 
Assisted by an organization which supported 
musical refugees, Brosa found several posi- 
tions which, during the entire period of the 
War, helped him to support himself. Then, 
when the War ended, he prepared himself 
for a return to the concert stage. A recital 
in London in 1919 was, as he has said, the 
real beginning of his career. Thereafter 
he became an important element in the 
musical life of England, giving many recitals 
and distinguishing himself particularly as 
an interpreter of the music of modern 
composers, 
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In 1925 Brosa organized his own string 
quartet, which soon achieved an international 
reputation. With this quartet Brosa visited 


‘the United States in 1931, 1932 and 1934, 


invited by the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation. The pressure of his engage- 
ments as virtuoso, however, compelled him 
in 1939 to disband his quartet and to devote 
himself exclusively to solo appearances. 

Brosa’s first American appearance as a 
solo violinist took place on March 28, 1940 
when he appeared as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in the Ameri- 
can premiére of the Benjamin Britten violin 
concerto, which had been composed for him. 
Brosa, as the critic of The New York Times 
reported, “played with taste and evident au- 
thority, and presented the work not only 
with virtuosity, finish and insight, but in a 
way which suggested strongly the sanction 
and the deserved approval of the composer.” 
Shortly after his appearance with the Phil- 
harmonic, Brosa gave a recital at Town Hall 
which further emphasized his striking quali- 
ties as a virtuoso. 

Antonio Brosa has established his home in 
England where, in 1927, he was married to 
Margaret Dallas, a painter, granddaughter 
of Sir Charles Santley, a famous baritone. 


BROWN, EDDY, American violinist, was 
born in Chicago on July 15, 1895. At the 
age of four he began to study the violin. 
Two years later he 
gave his first recital in 
Indianapolis. 

In 1904 he went to 
Europe for further 
study. After work- 
ing a few months 
with Bloch of the 
Royal Conservatory 
of Budapest, Brown 
was accepted as a 
pupil by Hubay. For 
four years he worked 
with Hubay, and became practically an 
adopted son. 

In his eleventh year Brown played the 
Mendelssohn concerto in a contest, winning 
first prize. Two years later he passed his 
examinations at the Royal Conservatory in 
Budapest with high honors, performing the 
Beethoven concerto with such fine musical 
understanding that David Popper rose from 
the audience and embraced him, saying that 
he had not heard such a performance since 
Joachim. 

In 1909 Brown began his concert career 
with a guest performance with the Royal 
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Philharmonic Orchestra of London. Auer 
heard him play and offered to accept him as 
a pupil. In 1910 Brown gave a concert in 
Berlin which was a sensation. Meanwhile 
his study with Auer proceeded, and Brown 
matured as an artist. Concert tours, which 
continued even during the first year of the 
War, spread his fame throughout Europe. 
“For once,’ wrote one German critic, “we 
have a full-blooded violinist, a genius pre- 
destined and endowed for his instrument. 
His technique flashes and sparkles.. His 
bowing is of fascinating elegance. A proof 
of the born violinist is his tone, truly vocal 
and brilliant.” 


In 1915 Brown returned to America and 
performed the Beethoven. concerto with the 
New York Symphony Society on its visit 
to Indianapolis. An appearance with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra in New 
York followed. “His finger technique was 
up to every demand, and his bowing left 
nothing to be desired,” wrote one New York 
critic. “His intonation was invariably cor- 
rect and he showed himself to have a 
thoroughly well developed musical taste and 
appreciation of style.” 

Since then Brown has toured extensively. 
Recently, however, he has recognized the 
unique force of the radio in the musical 
development of the country, by associating 
himself intimately with this medium. In 
1933 he became musical director of Station 
WOR. In this office he was influential in 
raising the standards of radio programs. He 
arranged many important series devoted to 
great music: a Sunday evening series of 
chamber music by outstanding ensembles; a 
“Famous Women Pianists Series” ; another 
series devoted to famous virtuosos; still 
another series of modern American orches- 
tral music. He was also frequently featured 
as a violin soloist. He appeared for three 
years in a program entitled “Masters of the 
Bow,” in which he performed an extensive 
repertoire; during two years of these broad- 
casts he did not repeat a single number. He 
gave the first radio performance of the com- 
plete cycle of Beethoven’s violin sonatas, 
with Clarence Adler. On. Sunday mornings 
he performed sonatas by modern American 
composers, usually with the composer himself 
at the piano. 

After four years with WOR Eddy Brown 
transferred his activities to WQXR which, 
under his direction, became one of the most 
important of the smaller radio stations in 
the country, specializing in the broadcasting 
of good music, chiefly from phonograph 
records. 
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Despite his radio work Brown did not 
altogether abandon the concert field. In 1936 
he performed the entire cycle of Beethoven 
sonatas for violin and piano with E. Robert 
Schmitz at Town Hall, New York. 

Eddy Brown has also organized the Cham- 
ber Music Society of America, the purpose 
of which is the presentation of chamber 
music by leading ensembles in smaller towns 
and communities throughout the country. To 
date this organization has sponsored more 
than 500 concerts. In 1939 Brown created 
still another important organization, intended 
to popularize outstanding modern American 
music. It promoted performances of modern 
American musical works over the radio and 
in concert halls. 


Brown has made various recordings of 
works by Grieg, Leo, Stoessel, etc. for 
ROYALE. 


BROWNLEE, JOHN, operatic baritone, 
was born in Geelong, Australia in 1901.. His 
father, of Scotch descent, was a famous 
oarsman; his uncle 
achieved fame as a 
Shakespearean actor. 

When he was 
twelve years old 
Brownlee was junior 
naval cadet in the 
Australian navy. 
During the War he 
was on a destroyer 
which took part in a 
submarine chase. 
After three years of 
service in the navy he entered Geelong Col- 
lege, where his love for music led him to 
join the school band as cornetist. In his 
seventeenth year Brownlee left college to 
attend technical school, completing there his 
studies in accounting. 

While he was engaged in his first position 
as accountant he entered the annual singing 
competition at Ballarat, in which he won the 
first prize of thirty pounds and a gold medal. 
That he won this competition without ever 
having taken a lesson in singing brought him 
great publicity and many engagements. 

He was singing in a performance of 
Handel’s Messiah when Nellie Melba heard 
him. She went backstage to congratulate him 
and to advise him to abandon his work as 
accountant and to go to Europe for serious 
study. 

Following Melba’s advice Brownlee went 
to Paris, where he became a pupil of Dinh 
Gilly. For two years Brownlee worked with 


Gilly and then made his debut at the Trianon- 
Lyrique in Lakmé. 

Melba, visiting Paris, heard Brownlee a 
second time and told him that he was ready 
for a great career. She engaged him to sing 
with her in a festival performance of La 
Bohéme which was to take place at Covent 
Garden on June 8, 1926—her farewell ap- 
pearance. On this historic occasion which 
was attended by English royalty, Brownlee 
scored a personal triumph. 

In the fall of 1926 Brownlee was engaged 
by the Paris Opéra, and with this institution 
he has since been associated. His appoint- 
ment marked the first time that a British 
artist had been attached to the permanent 
roster of the Paris Opéra. In February, 
1927 Brownlee made his debut at the Opera 
in Thais. He has since sung many important 
baritone roles brilliantly. Between Paris 
seasons Brownlee filled engagements with im- 
portant opera companies in London, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Monte Carlo, Buenos Aires, Rio 
de Janeiro, Montevideo and Covent Garden. 


His success brought him a permanent ap- 
pointment with Covent Garden where, to this 
day, he has sung leading baritone parts. He 
soon won particular fame in the Mozart 
operas—especially for his interpretation of 
Don Giovanni—and was engaged to sing 
principal baritone parts at the annual Glynde- 
bourne Festival devoted to Mozart’s operas. 

Besides the Mozart operas, Brownlee has 
sung successfully in Lohengrin, Pelléas et 
Mélisande, Pagliacci, Rigoletto and Salomé. 
Of his performance in Pelléas, Ernest New- 
man wrote: “The Golaud of John Brownlee 
was as great a piece of work as we have 
seen at Covent Garden this season. His 
voice is as musical an organ as could be 
wished; and he seems to have in addition 
an instinctive sense of dramatic psychology 
and an extraordinary taste and restraint.” 
Another of Brownlee’s successful characteri- 
zations was in Delius’ opera Koanga, in 
which he played the title-role—a perform- 
ance which was broadcast over the radio 
internationally. 


John Brownlee was engaged for the 1937- 
1938 season of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, making his American debut in 
Rigoletto on February 17, 1937. “It was a 
pleasure to recognize, as soon as he appeared, 
a singer who had not only the routine 
of the part well in hand, but who had 
a consistently and proportionately developed 
conception of the character, which he 
reinforced with a voice of quality and 
a style which was that of a musician,” 
wrote the critic of The New York Times. 


After this first appearance Brownlee scored 
particular success with his interpretation of 
Don Giovanni. Summing up his evaluation 
of the new singers at the Metropolitan, Olin 
Downes wrote as follows about Brownlee at 
the end of his first season in New York: 
“Among the men came Brownlee, whose 
authoritative and sincere publication of his 
roles was needed at the Metropolitan, if only 
as an example of what it means really to 
have learned the sound traditions of cele- 
brated baritone parts.” 

Brownlee has toured extensively in song 
recitals, has appeared as soloist with major 
orchestras and was featured on many im- 
portant radio broadcasts. 

“Whenever I am assigned a role,” Brown- 
lee has said, “I study not only the music 
but its period, social background, its political 
implications if there are any. I examine the 
composer’s and the librettist’s lives for tell- 
tale facts.” 


Brownlee is a sports enthusiast. While he 
was in the Navy he became a master of the 
Australian crawl-stroke, and since then he 
has retained his competence in swimming. 
At College he proved himself to be an expert 
cricket player. Brownlee is also interested 
in woodcraft, nature lore and travel. 

John Brownlee’s famous characterization 
of Don Giovanni is impressed on VICTOR 
records in the complete recording of the 
Mozart opera performed by the Glynde- 
bourne Festival Company. 


The BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET, 
one of the most distinguished chamber music 
ensembles of our time, was organized in 
Budapest, Hungary, in 1921, and under- 
took its first extensive tour of Europe in 
the same year. At the time of its inception 
its membership included Emil Hansen, Imre 
Poganyi, Istvan Ipolyi and Harry Son. The 
membership has undergone frequent change. 
When, on February 3, 1931, the Quartet 
made its American debut at Town Hall, 
New York, its personnel was as follows: 
Emil Hansen, Josef Roismann, Istvan Ipolyi 
and Mischa Schneider. Concerning this 
performance, Samuel Chotzinoff wrote: “In 
every bar, I found evidence of exhaustive 
study, nice measurement of effects and the 
adjustment of phrasing and nuances to a 
studied and preconceived idea of the spiritual 
content of the moment.” 

Since its American debut the Quartet has 
once again known a change of membership. 
Josef Roismann has succeeded Hansen as the 
first violinist; Alexander Schneider became 
the new second violinist; Boris Kroyt suc- 
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ceeded Ipolyi as violist; while Mischa 
Schneider remained as the cellist. It is these 
four musicians who are generally credited 
with bringing the ensemble to its highest 
artistic achievements. 

The Budapest String Quartet has per- 
formed what is believed to be the largest 
repertoire known by any string quartet, rang- 
ing from the works of the Mannheim school 
to the latest works of modern composers. 
The Budapest Quartet has played in almost 
every music center in the worid, and every- 
where its performances have been lavishly 
praised. 


“If there is a finer string foursome in 
existence than the Budapest Quartet,” wrote 
a critic for The New York Limes, “it has 
not made itself known on this side of the 
Atlantic. Here is a quartet unrivalled for 
balance and blending of suave, soulful and 
immaculately pure tone, which achieves a 
unity of effect that could hardly be bettered, 
and brings a poetry and understanding to its 
interpretations unmatched by any other or- 
ganization of its kind today. For beauty of 
sound, richness of imagination and absolutely 
satisfying exposition of the content of the 
works attempted, this amazing group could 
unhesitatingly be said to stand in a class by 
itself.” 

The Budapest String Quartet has given 
more than one thousand concerts, crossing 
Europe in all directions from the northern 
cities of Norway to Italy and further on via 
Spain to Morocco and the Canary Islands. 
They have been almost a half dozen times 
to the Dutch East Indies, and have made 
extensive tours in Australia. Hundreds of 
times the Quartet has played in each of the 
following countries: Germany, Holland, Den- 
mark, England, Spain, Sweden and Italy. 

The Budapest String Quartet has played 
the complete cycle of Beethoven quartets 
many times in Paris, Melbourne, Copen- 
hagen, New York, Oslo, Stockholm and 
Baltimore. 

The instruments used by the members of 
the Quartet are all of old Italian make. The 
first violin is a Petrus Guarnerius: the viola 
is a Grancino; the cello a Carlo Testore; and 
the second violin a Maggini. 

The recordings of the Budapest String 
Quartet for Vicror and CoLumBIA include 
works by Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, Béla Bartok and Tschaikovsky: ` 


BURGIN, RICHARD, violinist and con- 
ductor, was born in Warsaw on October 11, 
1892. A child prodigy, he was sent in his 
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eighth year to study with the famous Polish 
teacher, Isidor Lotto. He later studied with 
Joseph Joachim in Berlin and, from 1908 to 
1912, with Leopold 
Auer in St. Peters- 
burg. 

On December 7, 
1903, Burgin made 
his debut when he ap- 
peared as soloist with 
the Warsaw Philhar- 
monic. He came to 
America in 1907 and 
spent more than a 
year appearing in re- 
citals and as soloist 
with several orchestras. Returning to Eu- 
rope, he toured extensively, appearing suc- 
cessfully with symphony orchestras in Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia, Germany and Austria. 

Before returning to America he served as 
concertmaster in European symphony or- 
chestras conducted by such masters as 
Nikisch, Richard Strauss, and Sibelius. 
Besides his orchestral work he achieved fame 
in Scandinavia as a solo violinist, a teacher 
and a performer of chamber music. He per- 
formed the Sibelius concerto with great suc- 
cess in Gothenburg, Stockholm and Chris- 
Dana, after having studied the work under 
the personal supervision of the composer. In 
Stockholm and Christiania, in 1916-1917, he 
was assistant of Leopold Auer in the master’s 
violin classes. Burgin also led a well known 
string quartet in Christiania, and in Stock- 
holm he founded the Burgin Quartet which 
toured throughout Sweden, giving twelve 
concerts a season. 

In the fall of 1920 Burgin was appointed 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, a position he has since held with 
considerable success. In 1921 he organized 
the Richard Burgin Quartet, which for some 
time gave many chamber music concerts. 
Burgin has supplemented these activities with 
conducting, serving as assistant to Sergei 
Koussevitzky, and several times each season 
giving guest performances with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra during Koussevitzky’s 
absence. 


BURKE, HILDA, young American so- 
prano, was born in Baltimore, Maryland, 
where she received most of her musical 
training under George Castelle. In 1924 she 
won first prize in the Municipal Civic Opera 
Contest which resulted in her debut in Ca- 
valleria Rusticana with the De Feo Opera 
Company. In 1926 she was once again voted 
the winner in the Municipal Civic Opera 


Contest. The following year she was 
awarded a Juilliard scholarship which en- 
abled her to study singing for a year in 
Dresden. 

Back in America, she was engaged as a 
leading member of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, making her debut in Aida in a per- 
formance which opened the company’s new 
twenty million dollar 
home. There followed 
performances in the 
mid-West and ap- 
pearances in several 
of Europes leading 
opera houses. After 
making her European 
debut at the Royal 
Opera House in 
Liége, she scored tri- 
umphs throughout 
Europe in such op- 
eras as Aïda, Madama Butterfly, Pagliacci 
and Carmen. 

“Her voice,” wrote a Chicago critic, “is 
fresh and stainlessly beautiful. She uses it 
with the intelligence of an ordained vocalist.” 

In 1935 Hilda Burke was engaged as 
soprano for the Metropolitan Opera House. 
She made her New York debut in Madama 
Butterfly on February 1, 1936. “Her voice 
is particularly well fitted to the character 
and demands of the music,” wrote one critic. 
“This she sang with feeling and facility, 
maintaining a clear limpid quality even in 
those top notes often dreaded by sopranos.” 
After a few additional appearances, another 
New York critic said of her: “Hilda Burke 
is making herself increasingly valuable to 
the Metropolitan.” She has proved her value 
to the Metropolitan since then with impres- 
sive performances in a great variety of 
French and Italian operas. 

On April 25, 1936, Burke was starred in 
the first Dogwood Festival in Atlanta, 
Georgia, where she sang the role of Mimi in 
La Bohème in the afternoon, and the role of 
Micaéla in Carmen during the same evening. 


BUSCH, ADOLF GEORG WILHELM, 
the celebrated violinist and leader of a 
prominent string quartet which bears his 
name, was born in Siegen, Westphalia on 
August 8, 1891, one of eight children. He 
is the brother of the famous conductor, Fritz 
Busch, who is one year his senior; another 
brother, Hermann, is a cellist and a mem- 
ber of the Busch Quartet. 

The father of the family had hoped to 
become a concert artist. Financial problems 
compelled him to abandon art as a career 


and to turn to carpentry work and to con- 
structing violins. He satisfied his musical 
cravings by organizing a small orchestra 
which practised regu- 
larly in his home and 
filled some minor en- 
gagements. 

Adolf first revealed 
his love for music by 
listening attentively to 
the music of this 
small orchestra. He 
was only two years 
old when his father 
gave him a violin and 
taught him his first 
lessons. At the age of three Adolf could 
read music; at five he gave his first little con- 
cert. 

He showed such unusual gifts for music 
that his father sent him, when he was ten 
years old, to the home of Adolf’s uncle in 
Duisburg to study with recognized teachers. 
In Duisburg the State Music Director became 
interested in Adolf and in 1902 enrolled him 
in the Cologne Conservatory, where Adolf 
became a pupil of Hess and Steinbach. At 
twelve Adolf composed a choral work, and 
one year later, a symphony. His talent 
impressed Fritz Steinbach, who prophesied 
a great future for the young musician. 

The Busch family, being in dire financial 
straits, called upon the two oldest members 
of the family, Adolf and Fritz, to seek 
work. On free evenings the two boys played 
dance music, Adolf traveling out of Cologne 
into distant towns to fulfill these engage- 
ments. 


After graduating from the Conservatory 
(performing his own Serenade for orchestra 
at the graduation exercises), Adolf Busch 
became a pupil of Hugo Griiters in Bonn. 
In 1913 he married Griiters’ daughter. 
Meanwhile, Steinbach engaged Busch to play 
under his baton in Vienna and London. 
Other important engagements followed. In 
Berlin Busch performed the Max Reger 
concerto for violin, with the composer him- 
self conducting the accompaniment. Shortly 
after this Busch was appointed concertmaster 
of the Vienna Konzertverein, which was con- 
ducted by Ferdinand Loewe. While holding 
this position he gave many performances. 

He was twenty-eight years old when he 
founded the string quartet which bears his 
name. With this organization he toured 
throughout Europe and achieved a for- 
midable reputation. 

In 1918 Busch received an offer to succeed 
Henri Marteau as head of the violin depart- 
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ment at the Hochschule fiir Musik in Berlin. 
He accepted this post, and in 1922 rose 
to the office of director. 

In addition to his activities as teacher, 
solo violinist and leader of a great string 
quartet, Busch has given frequent sonata 
recitais with the eminent pianist, Rudolf 
Serkin, who is his son-in-law; has given trio 
concerts with Serkin and Hermann Busch, 
or with Serkin and Emanuel Feuermann; 
and has organized and directed a chamber 
orchestra, known as the Busch Chamber 
Players, which has specialized in the per- 
formance of the Bach Brandenburg concertos 
and orchestral suites. 


Adolf Busch paid his first visit to the 
United States in 1931. He made an impres- 
sive debut as violinist with the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, playing 
concertos of Bach and Beethoven, with 
Toscanini conducting the orchestra. Olin 
Downes wrote: “He revealed himself im- 
mediately as a consummate musician, red 
blooded, and essentially a classicist. Mr. 
Busch has a clear and brilliant tone, though 
not one of a highly sensuous quality, and a 
masterly technique which includes a magnifi- 
cent bow arm. His sincerity and feeling did 
not cause him to exaggerate or become 
mannered.” 


Since his debut in America Busch has 
toured extensively throughout the country, 
giving recitals, appearing as soloist with 
major orchestras, giving sonata recitals with 
Rudolf Serkin, and assisting in trios. Dur- 
ing the 1937-1938 season Busch and Serkin 
performed an important cycle of all the 
Beethoven violin sonatas at Town Hall, New 
York. “The highest ideals of ensemble play- 
ing were realized,” wrote the critic of The 
New York Times. “Such perfect give and 
take, unanimity of approach and complete 
comprehension as marked their performances 
can be encountered but on the rarest occa- 
sions in a lifetime of concertgoing.” In 
1939-1940 Busch and Serkin again gave a 
memorable series of sonata recitals. l 

In 1933, with the rise of the Nazi govern- 
ment, Busch (though Aryan) voluntarily ex- 
iled himself from his native country, refusing 
to become subservient to its rule. He estab- 
lished his home in Switzerland, in a villa 
adjacent to one occupied by his son-in-law, 
Serkin, and has since that time performed 
extensively only in the democratic countries 
of Europe. 

In the fall of 1939 the Busch Quartet, 
which today is composed of Adolf Busch, 
Gösta Andreasson, Karl Doktor and Her- 
mann Busch, made its first tour of the United 
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States, giving a series of five chamber music 
concerts in New York. 

Adolf Busch has also composed many 
works, including church music, concertos for 
the violin and for the piano, songs, chamber 
music, and works for orchestra. His Sym- 
phony in E-minor was introduced in New 
York on November 27, 1927 by his brother 
and the New York Symphony Society. His 
Capriccio for small orchestra was introduced 
by Werner Janssen and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra on April 14, 
1935. 

As solo violinist Busch has recorded for 
Victor the D-minor sonata of Bach, and 
with Serkin, compositions by Schubert, 
Beethoven and Brahms. The Busch Quartet 
has recorded, also for Vicror, many famous 
chamber music works by Beethoven and 
Schubert, while the Busch-Serkin Trio has 
performed the Schubert E-flat major trio. 
For Victor the Busch Chamber Players have 
recorded the four orchestral suites of Bach, 
and for CoLUMBIA all of Dachs Brandenburg 
concertos. 


BUSCH, FRITZ, a world famous conduc- 
tor, the older brother of Adolf Busch, 
was born in Siegen, Westphalia on March 
13, 1890. His early 
background is de- 
scribed in the preced- 
ing article on his 
brother. 

Like his younger 
brother, Fritz Busch 
was a prodigy. At 
five he studied the 
piano, and two years 
later he gave a few 
concerts. By his 
twelfth year he had 
received instruction on almost every instru- 
ment in the orchestra. 

He entered the Cologne Conservatory in 
1906, becoming a pupil of Steinbach, Klau- 
well, Boettcher and Uzielli. It was not long 
before he began a long apprenticeship with 
the baton. In 1907 he conducted at the 
Stadttheater in Riga. In 1911-1912 he di- 
rected the Musikverein chorus at Gotha. 
One year later he became music director at 
Aachen, conducting the town orchestra and 
the Gesangverein. During the months of 
summer he led concerts at Bad Pyrmont. 
Besides this activity with the baton, he toured 
extensively as a pianist for many winter 
seasons. 

After conducting a successful Max Reger 
festival at Jena with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, in June, 1918, Busch was ap- 
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pointed the successor of Max von Schillings 
as musical director of the Stuttgart Opera. 
This was his most important engagement up 
to that time, and at once he showed his 
extraordinary gifts as a conductor of opera. 
After three years, during which his name 
attracted the attention of music lovers 
throughout Germany, he was appointed di- 
rector of the Dresden Opera. It was in this 
position that Busch acquired his worldwide 
reputation. 

He revitalized the performances at the 
Dresden Opera with his extraordinary zeal 
and thoroughness. Particularly extraordinary 
were his presentations of Mozart’s operas 
and the music dramas of Wagner. Besides, 
always alive to the newer tendencies in music, 
Fritz Busch freshened the Dresden Opera 
repertoire by launching the works of younger 
German composers and new operas by older 
men in the regular opera season. Many of 
Richard Strauss’ operas were given their 
world premiéres in Dresden by Busch, in- 
cluding The Egyptian Helen and Joseph's 
Legend. Hindemith’s operas were first in- 
troduced by Busch in Dresden: Das Nusch- 
Nuschi, Kokokoschka and the famous 
Cardillac. The world premiére of Kurt 
Weill’s Der Protagonist was also held in 
Dresden. Busch brought this same flair for 
experimentation to the direction of symphony 
concerts in Dresden, introducing works by 
such leading modern composers as Křenek, 
Bloch and Stravinsky. 

During the 1927-1928 season Busch came 
to America for the first time as a guest of 
the New York Symphony Society. “The 
new conductor stood out as a man who is 
thoroughly conversant with the technique of 
his business,’ wrote Samuel Chotzinoff. 
“His ideas are clearcut and extremely posi- 
tive, and his method of getting the ideas 
across to his orchestra is just as unmistak- 
able. His control of the men is absolute. 

His gestures are admonitory.... He 
is often perpetually unraveling orchestral 
strands and with this method he often gets 
excellent results.’ The following season 
Busch returned for several additional guest 
performances with the New York Symphony 
Society. 

For a brief period after the rise of the 
Nazi government, Busch remained at his 
post in Dresden. The highest Nazi officials, 
however, were against him—first, because it 
was rumored that he had been a Socialist, 
and second, because of his exploitation of 
modern experimental music. During a re- 
hearsal of Aida a squad of Nazi storm 
troopers entered the opera house and ordered 


Busch to leave the theater. Following this 
disgraceful incident, which took place late 
in 1933, Busch resigned from his position. 

More recently Busch has conducted with 
no small measure of success in Scandinavia, 
where he is the musical director of an im- 
portant radio orchestra. He has also been 
the music director of the world famous an- 
nual Mozart festival held at Glyndebourne 
in Lewes, Sussex, England. 

With the Glyndebourne Festival Company, 
Busch has recorded for Vicror the complete 
Mozart operas, The Marriage of Figaro and 
Don Giovanni. His Victor records with the 
London Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the B.B.C. Orchestra include works by 
Mozart and Richard Strauss. 


BUSCH STRING QUARTET. See 
BUSCH, ADOLF 


BUSTABO, GUILA, American violinist, 
was born in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, in 1919. 
Born during a violent snowstorm which pre- 
vented the arrival of 
the regular physician, 
Guila was delivered 
by an Indian doctor. 

Her father, of 
French-Italian ex- 
traction, was musi- 
cal, and it was from 
him that Guila re- 
ceived her first les- 
sons on the violin 
at the age of two. 
She learned the four 
strings of the instrument by means of colors. 
By the time she was three, colored strings 
were no longer necessary. She not only 
knew their names, but could read music. 

She was still a child when the family 
moved to Chicago and placed her in the 
Chicago Musical College where she studied 
with Ray Huntington. Further study was 
later pursued with Louis Persinger, the 
teacher of Menuhin. 

A few months after her fourth birthday 
Guila made her first public appearance at a 
benefit concert in Chicago, accompanied by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. By her 
ninth year she was ready for important con- 
cert performances. After a successful re- 
cital she appeared on November 2, 1929 as a 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, performing the Wie- 
niawski F-sharp minor concerto. “Miss 
Bustabo exhibited a talent notable for a 
violinist of her years,” wrote the critic of 
the Herald Tribune, “and gave a perform- 
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ance highly commendable in many respects, 
even without making allowance for her 
youth, There was marked technical skill, 
agility, and sureness, with a very creditable 
degree of interpretative skill.” Other ap- 
pearances followed with the Metropolitan 
Opera House orchestra, the National Or- 
chestral Association, the Chicago Symphony 
and the Harrisburg Symphony. 

She made many important friends, in- 
cluding Toscanini and Ernest Schelling. 
Toscanini urged her to tour Europe. Shortly 
after her fourteenth birthday she planned a 
European tour of several months with an 
itinerary drawn up by Schelling. In Europe 
her success was so great that the several 
months’ schedule was extended to three 
years. She gave many recitals, and appeared 
as soloist with the foremost orchestras con- 
ducted by Beecham, Abendroth, Coates, 
and Mengelberg. 

In London, Fritz Kreisler personally 
undertook to select her violin for her. This 
violin, a remarkable Guarnerius, was lent 
to her for her concerts. One day Bustabo 
and her mother were invited to dine at the 
home of Lady Ravensdale, and after dinner 
the hostess announced that she had a sur- 
prise for Guila. To the delight of the young 
violinist, Lady Ravensdale presented her 
with the purchase papers for the Guarnerius. 

In Finland Bustabo met Sibelius and 
played for him his concerto. “It was the 
most impressive moment of my life when 
he embraced me and kissed me on both 
cheeks,” Bustabo later related. 


In 1937 Bustabo returned to America, 
making her return appearance on February 
13, 1938 with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by John 
Barbirolli. A few days after this she gave 
a recital at Town Hall. She impressed her 
hearers, as Francis D. Perkins wrote, as an 
“artist of well developed and comprehensive 
technical ability along with musicianship and 
good interpretative taste.” 

Guila Bustabo is classic in appearance, 
with her dark hair hanging just below her 
shoulders, and her eyes dark and intense. 
She is a serious young woman. In her read- 
ing, her preference is for philosophy; her 
favorite authors include Ibsen, Galsworthy, 
Shaw and Yeats. For diversion she prefers 
mental stimulation, such as the study of 
languages, and at the present time she is 
learning Hindustani. Her only non-mental 
pastime is swimming. Once she attempted 
to learn riding the bicycle, but was dis- 
couraged by her first failure and has never 
tried again. 
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BUXTON, EUGENIA, American pianist, 
was born in Memphis, Tennessee. She 
was exposed to good music from baby- 
hood, and while still 
in her high chair 
she revealed an un- 
usual musical mem- 
ory by identifying 
phonograph records. 
She was four years 
old when she at- 
tended her first 
opera performance. 

She was a student 
at the Hutchinson 
School for Girls, at 
the same time studying music at the Boll- 
ing-Musser School of Music. Strange to 
say, the study of the piano bored her at 
first. It was not until her teachers insisted 
that her talent lay in that direction that 
she turned to study it with a seriousness 
of purpose. After her preliminary studies 
in Memphis she went to New York and 
worked with Alberto Jonas. 

While still a pupil of Jonas, Buxton per- 
formed for Paderewski. Paderewski’s 
praise for her performance of four of his 
compositions was so genuine that more 
than ever before she was fired with the 
ambition of becoming a concert artist. 


In 1934 she appeared as a soloist with 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Two 
years later, on January 12, 1936, she made 
her New York debut with a recital at 
Town Hall. The critic of The New York 
Times wrote: “Miss Buxton sank herself 
completely in the music in hand, and when 
not attempting things still beyond her, ac- 
complished much that was meritorious. Her 
tone was one capable of many hues and 
gradations through a wide dynamic range; 
she phrased carefully, and was discreet in her 
use of pedal. And by the seriousness and 
sincerity of her interpretations, she won 
the immense approval of her audience.” 
After a second recital in New York she was 
a soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra. Her first season of concert work 
included recitals in Canada and the South. 


During the summer of 1936 Buxton 
traveled to Europe to attend the principal 
music festivals. While in Paris, she met 
Artur Rubinstein, who predicted a great 
career for her. After she returned to Amer- 
ica, Buxton resumed her successful concert 
work. An exhaustive concert tour during 
1938-1939 brought her to the principal cities 
of America and Europe. One Paris critic 
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wrote of her: “Eugenia Buxton is a virtuoso 
in every sense of the word. No difficulty 
seems to stem the voluble facility of fingers 
or stop the élan of muscular powers. She 
displayed finesse, clarity and diversified vari- 
ances of sonority.” 


Tall and attractive, her hair cropped 
closely like that of a boy, Eugenia Buxton 
appears more like a professional woman 
athlete than a concert artist. Athletics, as a 
matter of fact, are her forte. She rides 
horseback, plays tennis and golf, swims ex- 
ceptionally well, and has learned to fence 
with both hands. Besides athletics, Buxton 
enjoys reading, listening to the radio, using 
her motion picture camera, and occasionally 
trying out a new recipe in the kitchen. She 
has a particular affection for animals, and 
has raised pedigreed dogs. She is a proud 
owner of two wire-haired terriers. 


CALLIMAHOS, LAMBROS DEME- 
TRIOS, flutist, was born of Greek par- 
ents in Cairo, Egypt on December 6, 1910. 
As a child of four 
he was brought to 
the United States 
where he was edu- 
cated. He entered 
Rutgers University 
for the study of law, 
but before long he 


decided to devote 
himself exclusively 
to music. In 1930 


he entered the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, 
where he studied with Arthur Lora. Four 
years later he went to Paris for further 
study. Then came his concert debut in 
Munich, followed by a European tour 
through fourteen different countries. In 
1935-1936 Callimahos was solo flutist of the 
Moscow Philharmonic Orchestra, and in 
1936 he was appointed teacher of the flute at 
the Mozarteum Academy in Salzburg. 

On April 14, 1937, Callimahos made his 
American debut with a recital in New 
York. Other recitals followed, as well 
as appearances with major orchestras. 
“He is unusually well equipped as virtuoso 
and musician,’ wrote Olin Downes. “The 
works he performed show his equipment and 
musicianship and zeal for his art.” 

Callimahos has experimented with the 
technique of flute playing. The results of 
his experiments have been the increase of 
the technical resources of the flute. He has 
introduced many new effects and qualities 
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never before achieved, including the ability 
to play at a higher pitch than any other flutist 
before him, the production of simultaneously 
sounded double notes hitherto considered 
impossible, and the playing of an unprece- 
dented series of notes with one breath. Ex- 
plaining his achievements in the technique 
of flute playing, Callimahos has said: “My 
instrument has several innovations, some en- 
tirely new with me. I invented a new key, 
devised an arrangement to permit greater 
left hand facility, and made changes in the 
type of embrochure. Double notes are not 
miracles. The secret lies in radically new 
theories of lip technique. The high tones 
are just a matter of having an iron mouth— 
that is, my lip muscles are hard, supple in 
their rigidity, and rigid within their supple- 
ness. The long phrases are possible by sci- 
entific breath control.” 


Callimahos has arranged many famous 
works for the flute, and the Bach B minor 
orchestral suite for flute and harpsichord. 
His arrangement of the twenty-fourth 
Caprice of Paganini is considered the most 
difficult flute solo in existence. 


CALVE, EMMA, brilliant dramatic so- 
prano of opera and one of the greatest 
Carmens of all time, was born in Decaze- 
ville, in the south 
of France, on Au- 
gust 15, 1806. Her 
name originally was 
Emma de Roquer. 
She was educated at 
a convent in Mont- 
pellier, after which 
she went to Paris 
to study voice with 
Puget. Her first ap- 
pearance on the 
stage was at a char- 
ity concert in Nice. On September 29, 
1882 she made her opera debut in Faust 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels. 
Then, after a period of study with Mar- 
chesi, she made her first appearance in 
Paris, at the Théatre des Italiens, in the 
world première of Aben Hamet. For three 
years, between 1884 and 1887, she was a 
principal soprano at the Opéra-Comique. 

In 1887 she was engaged by La Scala in 
Milan. Her first appearance there, in Ham- 
let, was a dismal failure and she was hissed. 
For eighteen months afterward Calvé studied 
with Laborde, after which she once again 
returned to the stage of La Scala, and again 
in Hamlet. This time she was acclaimed. 
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In 1890 she created the role of Santuzza in 
the world première of Cavalleria Rusticana. 

In 1892 she made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden with considerable success. 
On November 29, 1893 she made her debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in Caval- 
leria Rusticana. Three weeks later, on De- 
cember 20, she made operatic history at the 
Metropolitan, for it was then that she ap- 
peared in Carmen. She was a sensation. 
There were many critics to call her the 
greatest of all Carmens. As Oscar Thomp- 
son has written of her interpretation of this 
role: “At its best, her characterization of 
Carmen was sinuous and alluring beyond 
all others with which it could be compared.” 


Thereafter, although her repertoire was a 
limited one, she was one of the most lustrous 
stars of the operatic world. Her voice was 
sensuously rich in texture, flexible, dramatic ; 
her stage presence was magnetic. She was 
a sensation whenever she appeared ; and dur- 
ing the next decade and a half she appeared 
extensively, at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, 
in Madrid, Monte Carlo, and St. Petersburg 
and at the Manhattan Opera House. For 
her Massenet composed his opera La Navar- 
raise; she also created the role of Sapho. 

After 1910, Emma Calvé’s appearances 
became few in number and were confined 
principally to appearances in concert. In 
1923-1924 she made her last concert tour 
of America, and thereafter she lived in re- 
tirement in France. Early in 1940 she 
emerged from this retirement to sail for 
America in order to fill an engagement in 
talking pictures in Hollywood. 


She has written her autobiography, My 
Life, which was published in 1922. 


CAMERON, BASIL, English conductor, 
was born in Reading, England on August 
18, 1885. After studying the violin in 
Berlin with Joseph 
Joachim and Leo- 
pold Auer, Cameron 
returned to England 
and became a vio- 
linist in the London 
Symphony Orches- 
tra. In 1912 he was 
appointed music di- 
rector at Torquay, 
where he assumed 
a German name be- 
cause he felt that 
English audiences were more friendly to 
foreign conductors. His first success came 
in 1913 when he directed a Wagner festival 
at Torquay. He was invited to repeat this 
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festival in London, this time with the co- 
operation of Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Percy Grainger. In 1914 Basil Cameron 
directed another important festival in Tor- 
quay, this time devoted to the music of 
Richard Strauss. 

When the War broke out Cameron dis- 
carded his German name and joined the 
English army, seeing service in France. 
In 1918 he was wounded while leading his 
company over the top. After the War 
Cameron conducted an orchestra in Bright- 
on, where he achieved note with his ad- 
venturousness in featuring new works by 
English composers. After this he became 
a conductor in Harrogate, then in Hast- 
ings, inaugurating in the latter town an 
annual spring festival. Before long his 
performances at Hastings began to draw 
pilgrims from London. George Bernard 
Shaw, who had discovered Cameron in 
Torquay before the war, now wrote an 
article about him which made him famous 
throughout England. 

“He has a peculiar quality of excitement 
and exhilaration in his readings,’ wrote 
Percy Grainger, who also came into con- 
tact with Cameron first in Torquay and 
then in Hastings. “I believe that it has 
roots in two outstanding qualities of his 
work; the normalness of his tempi and the 
beautiful tonal balance he keeps so scrupu- 
lously.” 


Between 1928 and 1931 Cameron con- 
ducted concerts of the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra in London, and between 1928 and 
1933 he was one of the conductors of the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Meanwhile 
he made his reputation in the United States. 
In 1930 he gave a guest performance with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
which was so successful that he was ap- 
pointed its permanent conductor. In 1932 
Cameron resigned his post in San Francisco 
to become permanent conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, a post he held until 
1938. After 1938 he returned to England 
and devoted himself to conducting orchestral 
performances in London and the provinces. 


Basil Cameron has also been a guest con- 
ductor of several outstanding European or- 
chestras including the Prague Philharmonic 
and the Scottish Orchestra. 


CARRERAS, MARIA AVANI, pianist, 
was born in Rome. She entered the Royal 
Academy of Saint Cecilia at an early age. 
There, when only six, she was awarded a 
prize by Franz Liszt for her playing, and 
was kissed by him. 
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For fifteen years she studied with Sgam- 
bati, who directed the orchestra when she 
made her official concert debut in Rome per- 
forming the Sgambati G minor concerto. 
Safonoy, the celebrated Russian conductor, 
heard her play and engaged her for a series 
of concerts with the Imperial Society of 
Music in Russia of which he was 
then the conductor. After this, Carreras 
toured Europe and was acclaimed by many 
critics as one of the outstanding women pian- 
ists of the time. In February, 1914, she was 
chosen, together with Paderewski, Rosenthal 
and Busoni to participate in gala concerts of 
the Warsaw Philharmonic. She was later 
invited to Kiev by the Czar to participate 
in the tenth anniversary concerts commem- 
orating Anton Rubinstein’s death. She was 
also invited to Christiania to perform the 
Grieg concerto at a 
special Grieg Com- 
memoration concert. 

Before coming to 
the United States she 
had played in more 
than two hundred 
cities of Germany, in 
Portugal, Spain, It- 
aly, Poland, France, 
England, and Scan- 
dinavia. In South 
America her popular- 
ity was so great that in three seasons she 
gave 214 concerts. 

On January 22, 1923, she made her Amer- 
ican debut at Town Hall, New York. W. J. 
Henderson reported that she was a “strong, 
powerful personality. Her playing was 
virile, commanding and brilliant.” H. E. 
Krehbiel wrote: “She is an artist of high 
and dignified type, with splendid technical 
and intellectual equipment.” 

She has since then appeared frequently 
in America as well as Europe, including five 
important appearances with the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Society conducted 
by Toscanini during the 1932-1933 season. 
Following one of her more recent recitals, a 
New York critic said of her playing: “She 
has conception of musical line, and her 
understanding of the instrument’s resources 
is patent.” 
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CARRON, ARTHUR, (originally Arthur 
Cox) young English tenor, was born in 
Swindon, Wiltshire, the seventh son of a 
seventh son. During childhood he frequently 
appeared in local entertainments, sometimes 
as an actor, more often as a singer. He be- 
gan to study the piano early, supplementing 
this with vocal lessons a few years later. 


When his talent for music became apparent, 
he was sent to London for further instruc- 
tion. 

He attracted the attention of Dame 
Lillian Bayliss, pio- 
neer in establishing 
opera in English. She 
urged him to join the 
Old Vic Theatre. In 
1930 Carron made 
his opera debut at the 
Old Vic in Tann- 
häuser with such suc- 
cess that he was 
henceforth given lead- 
ing tenor roles. At 
the Old Vic Carron 
sang thirty different tenor parts, all in Eng- 
lish. 

He was, one evening, cast to sing in Tosca 
with an eminent guest artist, Florence 
Easton. Easton recognized Carron’s talent 
and urged him to go to the United States 
for additional study. It required courage to 
abandon a long-term contract with the Old 
Vic Theatre, but Carron had faith in Eas- 
ton’s judgment. He came to America in 
1935, working on his opera repertoire dur- 
ing the entire winter. The following spring, 
he entered the Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air. He won the competition, and re- 
ceived a contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

His Metropolitan debut took place on May 
29, 1936 (during the supplementary spring 
season) in Pagliacci. “His debut was highly 
auspicious,’ wrote The New York Times, 
“stamping the singer as one who possesses 
musicianship and authority. He imparted a 
most commendable interpretation of the 
tragic clown. But it was the luster of his 
voice which immediately won the approba- 
tion of the audience. It is a voice capable 
of both lyric beauty and dramatic intensity.” 

Since his debut Carron has sung many 
times at the Metropolitan, not only during 
the supplementary but later also in the 
regular winter season. He was featured in 
the world premiére of Walter Damrosch’s 
The Man Without A Country and in an im- 
portant revival of Othello. 

Arthur Carron, who is a lover of the out- 
doors, feels that fresh air and physical exer- 
cise are essentials for a successful career in 
opera. During the season he fastidiously 
avoids crowds and the indoors whenever 
possible, staying in fresh air even in in- 
clement weather. In the summer he indulges 
in his favorite sports of golf and swimming 
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at the country place of his parents in Wilt- 
shire, England. 


CASADESUS, HENRI. See SOCIETY 
OF ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS 


CASADESUS, ROBERT MARCEL, 
French pianist, was born in Paris on April 
7, 1899, a descendant of a long line of 
French musicians. 
His uncle is Henri 
Casadesus, the fa- 
mous founder of the 
Society of Ancient 
Instruments. 

He began to study 
the piano under the 
guidance of an aunt. 
In his thirteenth 
year he entered the 
Paris Conservatory, 
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and Leroux. After one season at the Con- 
servatory he won first prize in piano play- 
ing, which was soon followed by the first 
prize in harmony. 

Shortly after being graduated from the 
Conservatory, he began his concert career 
with a debut in Paris. Successful per- 
formances throughout Europe followed. 
With each year his tours became more ex- 
tensive, soon including North Africa and 
South America. 


On January 20, 1935 Casadesus made his 
American debut as a soloist of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Society, 
Hans Lange conducting, in the Mozart 
Coronation concerto. Toscanini was in the 
audience and was so impressed by the per- 
formance that he urged the pianist to be 
his soloist the following season. On Janu- 
ary 30, 1936 Casadesus appeared with Tos- 
canini in Brahms’ B-flat major concerto. 
Since then he has appeared often in recitals 
and as soloist with the major orchestras. 

His playing is characterized by its sensi- 
tivity, subtlety of color, and poetry of con- 
ception. “One listened with delight to per- 
formances of the most beautiful color and 
poetical sensibility,” wrote Olin Downes in 
reviewing one of Casadesus’ recitals. “Each 
one was the discourse of a superior artist 
and a distinguished musical mind. Where 
others, flourishing their paws and making a 
prodigious noise and display, accomplish 
feats calculated to impress the unknowing, 
Casadesus did things ... which to the initiate 
were far more impressive achievements.” 

Robert Casadesus is married to Gaby 
L’Hote, a concert pianist, with whom he 
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has given two-piano recitals in France. He 
met her when, on a visit to the Paris Conserv- 
atory to show Diémer a two-piano concerto 
he had just composed, he was introduced 
to Diémer’s star pupil. The pupil and 
Casadesus tried out the new concerto. 
That marked the beginning of a friendship 
which resulted in marriage. Robert Casa- 
desus lives with his wife in Paris. They 
have two children, both of whom are mu- 
sical prodigies. 

During the summer both Robert Casa- 
desus and his wife teach at the American 
School of Music at Fontainebleau where, 
in 1934, Casadesus succeeded Isidor 
Philipp as head of the piano department. 

Casadesus is the composer of many large 
works, including orchestral pieces, a violin 
concerto, a symphony, a piano concerto, 
a concerto for two pianos, chamber works, 
and smaller pieces for the piano. 


For CotumpiA he has recorded the C 
minor concerto of Mozart, the Concertstiick 
of Weber, and other works by Fauré, Scar- 
latti and Mozart. 


CASALS, PABLO (or PAU) is gen- 
erally accepted as one of the greatest vio- 
loncellists of all time, and one of the fore- 
most musical inter- 
preters of our day. 
He was born in the 
small Catalonian town 
of Vendrell, Tarra- 
gona, in Spain, on De- 
cember 29, 1876, the 
son of the town mu- 
sician. He was an 
extraordinarily gifted 
child. In his fourth 
year he was a mem- 
ber of the parish 
church choir; at six he studied the piano and 
organ; at seven he took lessons on the vio- 
lin. When he was ten he collaborated with 
his father in composing a musical score for 
the town performance of a Christmas pas- 
torale play. 

Shortly after his tenth birthday he heard 
a violoncello for the first time, when an emi- 
nent Spanish cellist, José Garcia, came to 
Vendrell and gave a performance. Pablo, 
who was in the audience, pointed to the in- 
strument and urged his father to give him 
lessons. A few lessons from his father, and 
Pablo was in need of more experienced in- 
struction. He was sent to the Municipal 
School at Barcelona where he was a pupil 
of Garcia. For three years Casals was a 
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student at the Municipal School, winning 
prizes in theory and composition. 

The necessity of earning a living, during 
these years of schooling, drove Casals to 
organize a trio which performed in a café 
outside of Barcelona. It was not long be- 
fore Casals introduced classical works into 
the routine repertoire of café music. Finally 
he prevailed upon the café manager to permit 
him one evening in which he could feature 
only the best music. That evening began to 
attract to the café the élite of Barcelona’s 
intellectual life. One of the visitors was 
Isaac Albéniz, distinguished Spanish com- 
poser, who immediately became a close friend 
of Casals, and his adviser. It was during 
this period of study and work that Casals 
“discovered” the solo suites for cello of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, which he was later 
to popularize throughout the entire world 
of music. He was rummaging in a Bar- 
celona music shop and was thumbing second 
hand music which was resting dusty and 
untouched on a shelf, when suddenly he 
came upon the Bach suites. “I forgot en- 
tirely the reason of my visit to the shop and 
could only stare at this music which nobody 
had told me about. Sometimes even now, 
when I look at the covers of that old music, 
I see again the interior of that old and musty 
shop with its faint smell of the sea. I took 
the suites home and read and reread them. 
For twelve years after that I studied and 
worked every day at them. I was nearly 
twenty-five before I had the courage to play 
one of them in public.” 


Only after years of preparation and study 
did Casals feel he was ready to introduce 
this music to the world. On his concert 
tours he was to feature it extensively, in 
the face of the boredom of his public and 
the discouragement of his managers. He 
continued to play it, until finally the world 
came to realize with him that it ranked 
with the greatest of Bach’s works. 


It was Isaac Albéniz who advised Casals 
to leave Barcelona for Madrid. With 
letters of introduction from Albéniz and 
Arbós, Casals went to Madrid, where he 
studied with Bretón and Monasterio and 
met Count Morphy, who immediately be- 
came his patron. Through Morphy’s influ- 
ence Casals received a pension from the 
Queen of Spain enabling him to leave for 
Brussels for study with Gevaert. 


Casals’ stay in Brussels was brief. He 
was dissatisfied with the reception he re- 
ceived when he gave his audition at the 
Conservatory. From Brussels he went on 
to Paris, where he knew hardship and 


hunger. For a while he worked in a vaude- 
ville house at a salary hardly sufficient to 
supply him with the essentials of living. 
After a few weeks he fell ill and returned 
to Spain. 

Back in Spain he learned that his former 


teacher, Garcia, had resigned from the 
Municipal School. Garcia’s post was offered 
to Casals. 


Casals now became absorbed in work. 
He taught at the Municipal School, played 
the violoncello in churches and in the 
Opera orchestra. He formed his own 
string quartet. During the summers he 
performed in a casino in Portugal. Mean- 
while, he was saving his earnings so that 
he might return to Paris and enter upon 
a career as virtuoso. 

After two years of such hard work 
Casals had enough money to finance his 
career. In the autumn of 1899 he went 
to Paris with letters of introduction to 
Charles Lamoureux, the famous conduc- 
tor. He played for Lamoureux, who was 
so moved that he exclaimed: “You are ex- 
traordinary. You must play at my very 
next concert.” 

In October, 1899 Casals made his Paris 
debut with the Lamoureux orchestra. He 
was a sensation. From that moment on 
he was in great demand in all of the 
capitals of Europe. He played throughout 
the world—visiting the United States 
for the first time in 1901, and then again 
in 1904—and saw his fame swell to pro- 
digious proportions. The world soon rec- 
ognized him as one of the greatest violon- 
cellists of this or any other age. 

In 1914 Casals married the American 
singer, Susan Metcalfe. It was his second 
marriage, his first having taken place in 
1906 with Guilhermina Suggia, a cellist. 
For a few seasons Casals appeared as 
accompanist to his wife in recitals of 
Lieder, At one time he even thought of 
giving up his own career to further hers. 
Fortunately he never made that decision. 

For many years Casals divided his 
yearly residence (and the major share 
of his concert work) between Paris and 
Barcelona. In Paris he not only gave 
recitals and sonata concerts, but he also 
joined with Jacques Thibaud and Alfred 
Cortot in trio performances. 

Pablo Casals founded his famous or- 
chestra in Barcelona in 1919, stirred by 
the great need in Barcelona for a sym- 
phony orchestra. Despite the advice of 
his best friends he devoted herculean ef- 
forts and considerable sums of his own 
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money to bringing this ideal to realiza- 
tion. The obstacles facing him were 
enormous, but Casals refused to recognize 
defeat. Finally, on October 13, 1920, at 
the Music Auditorium of the Catalan Pal- 
ace, the first concert of the Orquestra Pau 
Casals took place. The response of the city 
was at first apathetic, as Casals’ friends 
had -warned him. But Casals was not 
discouraged. He continued giving con- 
certs of great orchestral music, and slowly 
the audiences at his performances grew 
in number until the concert hall became 
regularly packed to capacity. 


Having established his orchestra on a 
permanent basis—a feat which so many 
musicians had said was impossible— 
Casals was fired by another and greater 
ambition. He wanted the workmen of 
Barcelona, those who could not afford the 
price of admission to concerts, to have 
good music. Once again he faced dis- 
couragement, and once again he triumphed 
in spite of it. He established a musical 
organization for workers which, for a few 
cents, entitled them to participation in a 
variety of musical activities, including at- 
tendance at six Sunday morning concerts 
of the Casals orchestra. 


These musical activities in Barcelona 
were coupled with extensive tours as cell- 
ist throughout the world of music. Besides, 
Casals was invited as a guest conductor 
by leading orchestras. He directed con- 
certs in Vienna, Paris, London, Rome, 
Berlin, Prague, Zürich and Buenos Aires. 
In 1922 he conducted the New York Sym- 
phony Society at Carnegie Hall for one 
performance. 

About his conducting, Fox-Strangways 
wrote as follows: “He plays as if he held 
a responsible trust, determined that at all 
costs the purity of the faith shall not suffer 
at his hands. He refrains from anything 
histrionic or ephemeral; he wants the 
truth of it. So the tempi of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony were what excitable 
people call ‘dry’. They do not realize how 
much they have destroyed Beethoven and 
Brahms for us by their fussy sentimen- 
tality, and that the only way to get these 
back is to mean every word of them, as 
he does. ... In whatever he does, he 
seems to aim at some inevitable and un- 
attainable ideal, and if some part of that 
is reached, to set the standard higher.” 

Although his competence as a conductor 
has been generally accepted, it is as a cellist 
that Casals has reached the heights as an in- 
terpreter of music. His technique is amazing ; 
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he has evolved his own systems of fingering 
and bowing which make everything he plays 
seem simple. His tone has lusciousness and 
purity. His style is that of a born aristocrat, 
rooted in scholarship, immaculate taste, and 
a penetrating sense of analysis. “This magi- 
cian,” wrote the cellist Diran Alexian, 
“forces you to anticipate what is coming in 
the same way he makes you remember what 
is past. In his playing, every note that is 
not a forecast is a memory.... Each detail 
has had attention, but the details are graded 
according to their importance.” 

When civil war broke out in Spain, in 
the summer of 1936, Casals’ friends begged 
him to leave Barcelona for quieter surround- 
ings. Casals, however, stubbornly refused 
to do so. In such difficult times, he said, 
the Spanish people needed great music more 
than ever before. And so, with Spain in- 
volved in a gruesome war, he continued his 
concert work in Barcelona, conducting his 
famous orchestra, and performing on his 
cello. Occasionally he left Spain for con- 
certs in England and France, but only so 
that the money he earned might be used for 
food, clothing and supplies for his fellow 
Spaniards. When the War resulted in a 
victory for Franco, Casals abandoned his 
native country and established his home in 
the south of France. 

Strange to say, Casals does not like playing 
the cello and much prefers to devote his 
time to conducting. The story is told that 
once, while climbing Mt. Tamalpais, his 
finger was caught under a descending rock 
and was almost crushed by it.. The first 
thought that came to his mind was: “Thank 
God, I won’t have to play the cello any 
more.” Fortunately the accident did not end 
his career as a cellist, but Casals always 
looks forward to the time when he can 
abandon his cello permanently and devote 
himself exclusively to the baton. 


As a solo cellist Casals has made many 
magnificent recordings for Victor, including 
concertos by Boccherini and Dvořák, and 
sonatas by Bach, Brahms and Beethoven. 
With Jacques Thibaud and the Pablo Casals 
orchestra he has performed for Vicror the 
Brahms concerto for violin and violoncello. 
With Cortot he has recorded the Mozart- 
Beethoven Variations on a Theme from The 
Magic Flute, while with Cortot and Thibaud 
he has made Micron records of trios by 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn and Bee- 
thoven. 

Pablo Casals is the composer of a cantata 
and other choral works, orchestral composi- 
tions and smaller works for the cello. 


A biography of Casals has been written 
by Lillian Littlehales and published in New 
York by W. W. Norton (1929), 


CASSADO, GASPAR, Spanish cellist, was 
born in Barcelona on September 30, 1897. 
He began to study music with his father, a 
composer well known 
in Spain. When 
Gaspar was nine years 
old Casals heard him 
play and offered to 
teach him. Under 
Casals he matured 
and was soon able to 
make his debut. 

For several years 
Cassad6 lived in 
Paris, studying music 
with Casals and giv- 
ing concerts, He undertook a tour of Europe 
which was so successful that others followed. 

On December 10, 1936, Cassadé made his 
American debut when he appeared as a guest 
artist with the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the Haydn D major 
concerto. He proved himself to be, as 
Francis D. Perkins noted, “a sensitive and 
poetic interpreter. His performance was that 
of a thorough artist with the complete tech- 
nical mastery which gives an impression of 
deceptive ease; a tone of warm and fluent 
quality akin to song, and an entire and con- 
vincing understanding of the style and 
requirement of the music.” 

Cassado is well known as a composer. His 
Rapsodia Catalana was performed by 
Willem Mengelberg and the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra in 1928. He has 
also composed a cello concerto, a cello sonata, 
three string quartets and several piano trios. 
His transcriptions of Weber’s clarinet con- 
certo, Mozart’s horn concerto and Schubert’s 
Arpeggione concerto, all for violoncello and 
orchestra, have become important additions 
to the repertoire of concert cellists. 

Cassadé now makes his home in Florence. 
His second love is painting, on which he is 
something of an authority, and he has often 
said that if he were not a musician he would 
prefer best of all to have been a painter. 

Cassadó has recorded his transcription 
of the Schubert Arpeggione sonata for 
CoLUMBIA. 


CASTAGNA, BRUNA, contralto, was 
born in a picturesque town in the south of 
Italy, Bari in 1908. She began to study 
music at the age of seven, and by her four- 
teenth year was recognized as a pianist of 
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great talent. Her preference, however, was 
tor singing, and berore long she abandoned 
the piano to devote herself to the voice. 

In her seventeenth year, without previous 
preparation she made 
her debut at the Tea- 
tro Sociale in Mantua 
as Marina in Boris 
Godounoff. So suc- 
cessiul was her per- 
formance that Tuliio 
Serafin offered her a 
contract for the Tea- 
tro Colón in Buenos 
Aires. She remained 
in South America for 
three years. 

Then, returning to Italy, she sang for 
Toscanini who engaged her for La Scala. 
There Castagna’s fame as a coloratura con- 
tralto soared. It was expressly to exploit 
her remarkable voice that La Scala revived 
Rossini’s L'Italiana in Algeri. 

She received many engagements through- 
out Europe. At the Liceo in Barcelona she 
sang in Carmen for the first time, since then 
one of her great roles. She also appeared 
in opera and in recitals in Australia, Egypt, 
Rumania, France, Germany, and many other 
countries. 

Castagna was invited to give guest per- 
formances with leading American opera com- 
panies including those in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis. In 1934 she was a 
leading singer at the Hippodrome in New 
York. She was finally engaged by Edward 
Johnson for the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and on March 2, 1936 she made her Metro- 
politan debut in Aïda. “Miss Castagna’s 
voice lends itself admirably to operas of the 
Italian school, “wrote one critic, “as does 
her style of singing. Hers is a contralto of 
fullness and agreeable quality, and she em- 
ploys it musically.” 

Other successful appearances at the Metro- 
politan followed, particularly in Z Trovatore 
and, on May 11, 1936 in Carmen. Of her 
first appearance in Carmen Lawrence Gilman 
wrote: “She has both temperament and 
artistic tact. She has a remarkable voice, 
sensuously beautiful, voluptuous, richly ex- 
pressive.” 

That summer Castagna sang in Carmen 
at the Lewisohn Stadium before an audience 
of almost 15,000. 

There are many who look upon her inter- 
pretation of Carmen as her most impressive 
achievement. Pitts Sanborn, for example, 
has written: “We now know her Carmen 
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well, its compelling vividness, its rich vitality. 
Her voice is sumptuous, a spectrum in its 
play of color. And always is she the accom- 
plished musician. The mantle of the great 
Carmens has fallen upon her, and royally 
she wears it.” 

Her numerous engagements in America 
have compelled her to maintain a home in 
New York. She lives in an apartment over- 
looking the Hudson River and commanding 
a fine view of the George Washington 
Bridge. Here she lives with her two dogs, 
named Ping and Liu. 

Bruna Castagna has recorded arias from 
Carmen for VICTOR. 


CATHELAT, GEORGES, French tenor 
who has distinguished himself particularly 
for his interpretation of the role of Pelléas 
in the Debussy opera, was born in Paris on 
February 13, 1904, the son of a business 
man. At the age of: thirteen he entered 
the Paris Conservatory, where he special- 
ized in the playing of the organ. When he 
was twenty he was called to military 
service. Stationed in Nancy, he continued 
his music study at the Conservatory in that 
city. The director of the Nancy Conserva- 
tory heard him sing one day, and convinced 
him that he should devote himself to the 
voice rather than to the organ. 


When his military service ended Cathelat 
returned to the Paris Conservatory, concen- 
trating on the cultivation of his voice. He 
was graduated with first prize. In 1931 he 
was engaged by the Paris Opéra-Comique, 
of which he has since been a member. It 
was in 1934 that he sang the role of Pelléas 
for the first time. Since then he has sung 
the part more than fifty times. 


The role of Pelléas became his specialty. 
He has never sung in the standard Italian 
and French operas, but has devoted himself 
only to a few scattered roles, of which 
Pelléas is the most significant, and to ap- 
pearing as guest with leading European or- 
chestras. In 1938 he visited the United 
States for the first time to participate in the 
productions of Pelléas in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

At the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939 
Cathelat joined the army, serving in the 
offices of the French censors. He was given 
special authorization from the French gov- 
ernment to leave his war duties in order to 
come to America for one guest performance 
of Pelléas at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on March 13, 1940. Following this perform- 
ance Olin Downes wrote of him: “Mr. 
Cathelat is admirably versed in the traditions 
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of the Pelléas role; he uses his voice, which 
is a good one for the part, with exceptional 
intelligence; he is personable and romantic 
in appearance, and an accomplished actor.” 


CEHANOVSKY, GEORGE, operatic 
baritone, was born in St. Petersburg, the 
son of Sophia Cehanovska, one of the best 
known sopranos of 
the Russian Imperial 
Opera.. Music was 
not intended as a pro- 
fession for him: he 
was educated for a 
career as naval officer. 
During the World 
War Cehanovsky 
served on two battle- 
ships in the Baltic 
Sea, a submarine and 
a torpedo boat. 
While on the submarine he was once sunk 
for eleven hours at the bottom of the ocean 
when a German shot, which missed the sub- 
marine, disabled the electric dynamo. “I was 
too young to realize the seriousness of the 
situation. To me it seemed just like a lark 
but I know the other officers seemed very 
much relieved when we finally got the power 
working again.” 

Wounded in 1917, he was sent back home. 
His mother then began to give him singing 
lessons, and he made such progress that he 
was soon able to make his debut in Faust in 
St. Petersburg. 

The Revolution forced Cehanovsky and his 
mother to flee from Russia. In 1924 he came 
to the United States to fill an engagement 
with the San Carlo Opera Company. Two 
years later he. was engaged by the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He has been a valu- 
able member of the Metropolitan since that 
time, singing in more than forty operas of 
the French, Italian, English, German and 
Russian repertory. 

Cehanovsky lives with his mother in New 
York, where she now coaches pupils in sing- 
ing. Asked about his diversions and pas- 
times, he has said: “I am a tennis man, and 
if you care to say so, also quite a swimmer.” 
In Russia he was considered such a com- 
petent tennis player that often the national 
champion played with him. He likes being 
with people and owns a big car so that he 
can always travel with plenty of company. 
He also owns a schooner and frequently sails 
on Long Island Sound during the summer 
months of freedom. 
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CHAMLEE, MARIO, (his original name 
was Archer Cholmondeley) was born in Los 
Angeles on May 29, 1892, the son of a 
minister. He began 
his music studies with 
the violin, and not 
until he had matricu- 
lated at the Univer- 
sity of Southern Cali- 
fornia did he seriously 
consider becoming a 


singer. He studied 
the voice with Achille 
Alberti in Los An- 
geles. 


While he was a stu- Wide World Studio 


dent at the University, specializing in science, 
he sang in a minstrel show which the college 
Glee Club had organized. This was his first 
experience as a singer. Shortly afterwards 
he completed his University course and 
joined the Lombardi Opera Company at a 
salary of forty dollars a week, making his 
debut in Los Angeles in 1916. After a few 
appearances in California, he was dismissed 
as incompetent, and with money for his rail- 
road fare home gone, Chamlee was forced 
to return to Los Angeles under a box-car. 

He went to New York where he studied 
with Sibella and Dellera, but his studies were 
brought to an end by the War. For eighteen 
months Chamlee saw military service with 
the A.E.F. He was a member of the famous 
Argonne Players who entertained the soldiers 
at the front. General Pershing chose him 
as a member of the group to entertain the 


delegates to the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919. 


Returning to America after the War, 
Chamlee earned his living by singing in large 
motion picture houses in New York. Scotti 
heard him and offered him a contract, and 
for two seasons Chamlee sang tenor roles 
with the Scotti Opera Company. The Metro- 
politan Opera House then engaged him. On 
November 22, 1920 Chamlee made his Metro- 
politan debut in Tosca. “He disclosed a 
tenor voice of excellent quality,” wrote 
Richard Aldrich, “of unspoiled freshness, not 
without warmth and color, vibrancy and 
power, and made intelligent use of it... . 
He sang spontaneously and normally.” 


Chamlee followed his success at the Metro- 
politan with triumphant appearances at the 
Deutsches Theater in Prague, the Volksoper 
in Vienna and the Grand Opéra in Paris. 
In 1929 he sang in Rabaud’s Marouf at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels with such 
success that he was forced to give fourteen 
special performances in that opera. In the 


spring of 1936, after an absence of eight 
years, Chamlee returned to the Metropolitan 
Opera House and appeared in the English 
version of The Bartered Bride. He was also 
featured in a revival of Marouf. 

Mario Chamlee is married to Ruth Miller, 
a lyric soprano, whom he first met when he 
sang opposite her in Faust. “It was love 
at first sight,” Chamlee has said. For years 
after their marriage Chamlee and Miller ap- 
peared together in opera. Then followed a 
period of retirement for Mrs. Chamlee, dur- 
ing which she devoted herself to domesticity. 
“At first I enjoyed the change, but after a 
time I began to miss my music. I have 
always enjoyed singing, especially with 
Mario. So, finally, I decided to come back 
and give a joint recital in New York with 
my husband. The audience seemed to like 
it, so we thought we would try a few more.” 

Chamlee, who seems to be as competent in 
athletics as in music, prefers football to all 
other sports, and plays it whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself. He has enumerated 
his diversions as follows: athletics, cooking 
rare Eastern viands, telling dialect stories, 
and aviation. Chamlee brought the first 
private plane into the little township of 
Norwalk many years back, and has remained 
an aviation enthusiast ever since. He con- 
fesses that he is uniquely vulnerable to new 
fads, whether it is a new diet, a new style of 
motor car, or even a new vocal method. 


CHAPMAN, FRANK, American baritone, 
was born in Englewood, New Jersey, on 
March 19, 1900. His father is a distin- 
guished ornithologist, 
head of the bird divi- 
sion of the American 
‘Museum of Natural 
History. Frequently 
Frank accompanied 
his father on ornitho- 
logical expeditions, 
making the first of 
these when he was 
seven years old. 
When he was ten he 
could already handle 
a gun, and brought down his own specimens 
on a Mexican expedition. 

Frank Chapman was educated at St. Paul’s 
School in Garden City, where he sang in 
both the Glee Club and the Choir. From 
there he went to Princeton University, where 
he was also active as a singer, making a 
record of 105 performances with the Triangle 
Club. 

His freshman year at college was inter- 
rupted by the War. Chapman served in the 
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Eleventh Regiment of the Marines for ten 
months, a company which included the boxer, 
Gene Tunney. After the War, Chapman 
returned to the University to complete his 
studies. For a while he was the football 
coach of the Princeton team. 

For three full summers he was a cowhand 
on a Montana ranch. Then he entered busi- 
ness, and was successful. But he could not 
forget his early experiences in singing, or 
his great love for music. Before long he 
abandoned business to devote himself ex- 
clusively to music. 

He became a pupil of Thomas Chalmers. 
Then, leaving for Italy, he studied with 
Mario Ancona, and then with the conductor, 
Mugnone. In 1928 Chapman made his debut 
at the Adriano theatre in Rome in JI Trova- 
tore. The newspaper cables reported that his 
debut was a triumph. “He possesses excel- 
lent vocal means and interpreted his part 
with exquisite artistic susceptibility. His 
voice . . . is under perfect control and clear 
and soft, and is capable of excellent effects 
backed by a refined knowledge of scenic 
values.” Shortly after this Chapman made 
his concert debut with a recital at the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. 

His growing reputation brought him an 
engagement with the Italian National Opera 
Company, as the only American to appear in 
the company of singers and performers. 
With this organization, Chapman toured 
Italy, appearing in Turin, Venice, Florence, 
Montecatini and Sardinia. 

On a brief leave of absence from this com- 
pany, Chapman returned to America. He 
had intended to remain in this country only 
two weeks but he remained indefinitely. He 
made his American opera debut in New 
York in January, 1930 with the American 
Opera Company, appearing in Faust. Since 
then he has appeared in opera performances 
throughout the country, has given many song 
recitals and was featured on several im- 
portant radio programs. 

Chapman is married to the wells known 
American singer, Gladys Swarthout. They 
met in Florence, Italy. Their next meeting 
took place when Chapman made his Amer- 
ican opera debut; Gladys Swarthout was in 
the audience. Chapman, in turn, was in the 
audience when Swarthout appeared for the 
first time at the Metropolitan. The follow- 
ing winter they appeared on the same pro- 
gram at the Hotel Plaza, New York. Their 
friendship then ripened quickly and one 
year after this they were married. 

They have a spacious home in Beverly 
Hills, California, and a large apartment in 
New York. They not only attend each 
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other’s performances, but also work, play and 
rest in each other’s company. Chapman, who 
is a good athlete, has taught Swarthout to 
ride and play tennis and golf. 


CHASINS, ABRAM, young American 
composer, is also well known as a concert 
pianist. He was born in New York City 
on August 17, 1903, 
and began to study 
the piano in his 
seventh yeat with 
Bertha Tapper. 
Gabrilowitsch heard 
Chasins play one 
day and remarked: 
“When this boy 
grows up, he may 
beat us old fellows.” 
Curiously enough this 
prediction was ful- 
filled nineteen years later under Gabrilo- 
witsch’s very eyes, when Chasins made his 
debut performing his own piano concerto 
with Gabrilowitsch conducting the orchestra. 


Bertha Tapper exerted a profound influ- 
ence on the boy. Later, in his fifteenth year, 
he was awarded the Juilliard Foundation 
fellowship which enabled him to study with 
Ernest Hutcheson and Rubin Goldmark. 


In 1924 Hofmann heard Chasins play and 
offered him the opportunity of traveling in 
Europe and studying with him. Besides 
teaching Chasins, Hofmann also launched the 
young musician’s career by performing his 
Three Piano Pieces frequently. 

When Chasins returned from Europe he 
received an appointment in the department of 
composition and piano at the Curtis. Institute 
of Music, one of the youngest members of a 
distinguished faculty. Between 1928 and 
1934 Chasins gave annual recitals at Casimir 
Hall of the Curtis Institute. On January 18, 
1929 he made his formal concert debut by 
performing his own first concerto with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Gabrilowitsch con- 
ducting, at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music, repeating this performance at 
Carnegie Hall one week later. 

It was at the encouragement of Josef Hof- 
mann that Chasins temporarily abandoned 
his teaching in order to give concerts more 
extensively. In 1930 Chasins began an ex- 
tensive concert tour through Europe, giving 
recitals in Holland, Germany, England and 
Austria, and appearing as soloist with the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Felix Wein- 
gartner conducting. “At last America has 
sent us a complete and perfect exponent of 
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its highest artistic expression,” wrote a Berlin 
critic. 

Returning to America, Chasins gave his 
first New York recital on February 29, 1932. 
“Chasins,” wrote one critic, “gave a royal 
performance. His naturally rich tone had 
lovely effect. His exposition was clear and 
classical. It is the way real piano inter- 
preters have, who think intelligently upon 
their art and refine and broaden it to express 
the larger personal horizon that comes with 
greater maturity.” 

Meanwhile, in 1931, Chasins soared to 
fame as a composer when Toscanini selected 
him as the first American composer of the 
younger school to be featured on his New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
programs. On March 3, 1933 Chasins ap- 
peared as a soloist in the world première of 
his second Piano Concerto with the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, Stokowski con- 
ducting. This concerto he later revised, and 
in the new form he presented it at the con- 
certs of the New York Philharmonic in 
1938 under John Barbirolli. 


In 1933 Chasins began a weekly series of 
broadcasts over the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company entitled Piano Pointers, in which 
he performed the classics of piano literature 
and gave verbal program notes. This series 
was so successful that it continued for six 
years, over the Columbia System and the 
National Broadcasting Company network for 
three years each. Chasins has also recorded 
a Master Piano Class which is similar in ap- 
proach and treatment to his broadcast. 


Despite his success as a virtuoso Chasins 
reduced his concert engagements to devote 
more time to composition and research. He 
spent several years on the subject of orna- 
mentation and embellishment in all music 
dating from the fifteenth century. He also 
devoted himself to teaching the piano and to 
writing articles on music for the leading 
periodicals. In 1939-1940, however, he re- 
turned to extensive concert work by under- 
taking a transcontinental tour. 

As a composer, Chasins has published 
more than eighty works which have received 
over 4,000 performances by leading instru- 
mentalists and orchestras throughout the 
world. His major works include two piano 
concertos, many smaller pieces for piano, 
Parade for orchestra, and several arrange- 
ments of musical masterpieces for two 
pianos. His work as a composer is discussed 
more extensively in Composers of Today. 

“T am interested in almost everything, and 
if I had to devote all my time and interest to 
music, I would consider my life misspent.”’ 


His favorite pastimes are reading, playing 
bridge, chess, and gardening. He is married, 
and lives in Central Park West, New York. 
He has confessed that his three favorite com- 
posers are Bach, Brahms and Chopin, while 
among modern composers those who have 
influenced him most are Rachmaninoff and 
Godowsky. 


Chasins has recorded some of his own 
smaller works for piano for VICTOR. 


CHAVEZ, CARLOS, Mexico’s outstand- 
ing modern composer, has also been promi- 
nent as a conductor. He was born in Mexico 

City on June 13, 1899, 
of half Indian and 
half Spanish blood. 

His ancestry has in- 

‘cluded a statesman, 
an inventor, an au- 
thor. a scientist and a 
national patriot. 

In music Chavez 
was largely self- 
taught, except for 
some spasmodic les- 
sons on the piano 

which he took from his brother, and some 
additional later study with Parra and with 
Padro Ogazon. Prom his earliest days 
Chavez showed an unusual fascination for 
orchestral music. He would spend hours 
poring over books devoted to harmony and 
instrumentation. He also derived his knowl- 
edge of counterpoint and composition from 
text books. 

As a young man he acquainted himself 
with European music by traveling in Ger- 
many and France. When he returned to 
Mexico City he earned his living by teaching 
composition and the piano. But his free 
hours belonged to composition, to which he 
now devoted himself assiduously. His work 
as a composer, which is characterized by his 
exploitation of native Mexican material, is 
discussed in Composers of Today. 

He revealed an unusual gift for conducting 
when in 1928 he was appointed conductor of 
the Orquestra Sinfonica de Mexico, which 
he founded. He has explained laughingly 
that his great problem as a conductor was 
not to interest Mexicans in great symphonic 
music; that was comparatively an easy task, 
for Mexicans are musical. But his problem 
was to teach Mexican audiences to come to 
the concert-hall on time. He solved his prob- 
lem by locking the doors the moment the 
concert began, and refusing admittance to 
any latecomer. After a season of such disci- 
pline the Mexicans learned to arrive at the 
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symphony hall punctually. “Only to a bull- 
fight and to my concerts are Mexicans 
punctual.” 

Chavez has been one of the major forces 
in the musical life of his native country. 
From 1928 through 1933, and again in 
1954, he was the head of the National Con- 
servatory in Mexico City. In 1933-1934 he 
was head of the Department of Fine Arts, a 
post of great influence. And he has been the 
regular conductor of the Orquestra Sinfon- 
ica. In these varied offices Chavez has been 
an important factor in raising musical stand- 
ards in Mexico. 


During the 1935-1936 season Chavez was 
invited to America. In March, 1936 he di- 
rected a major American orchestra for the 
first time when he gave guest performances 
with the Philadelphia Symphony. “Chavez 
made an excellent impression,” wrote Linton 
Martin, “eliciting from the orchestra a tone 
of freshness and flexibility . . . and dis- 
playing sensitiveness and sympathy for 
classic and contemporary music.” In April, 
1936 Chavez was a guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The follow- 
ing season he conducted the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra in four guest 
concerts, and in March, 1938 he was a guest 
conductor of the N.B.C. Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


“Chavez,” wrote the critic of The New 
York Times, “has established himself as a 
conductor of poise, authority and imagina- 
tion, and a leader who knew how to draw 
from the orchestra a homogeneous and 
balanced tone.” 

Chavez’s home is in Mexico City, where 
he lives with his wife and three children. 
When he comes to the United States he 
leads a secluded existence, devoting himself 
intensively to work. Only at infrequent 
periods does he emerge from his monastic 
seclusion, and when he does this it is prob- 
ably to hear Negro swing music in Harlem. 

Chavez’s principal works include H.P., a 
ballet, which was introduced in America by 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in 1930, the Sinfonia de Antigona 
for orchestra, and many compositions for a 
variety of chamber music ensembles. He is 
the author of a book entitled Toward a New 
Music. 


CHEMET, RÉNÉ, outstanding French 
woman violinist, was born in Boulogne-sur- 
Seine, France, about 1888. She began to 
study the violin early, then entered the Paris 
Conservatory where she was a pupil of 
Berthelier. At twelve she entered the upper 
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class in violin, and one year afterwards she 
was engaged as first violinist by the Colonne 
orchestra. In 1902 she was awarded first 
prize by the Conservatory. $ 
Her concert career began in 1902 with a 


successful solo ap- 
pearance with the 
Colonne orchestra. 


Other important per- 
formances included 
guest appearances un- 
der Artur Nikisch in 
Berlin, Sir Henry J. 
Wood in London, 
Gustav Mahler in Vi- 
enna and Fritz Stein- 
bach in Cologne. Her 
reception in Berlin 
was so enthusiastic that the ex-Empress her- 
self decorated Chemet with the Cross of 
Merit. 

Since then Chemet has given many recitals 
throughout Europe. She has been generally 
accepted as one of the outstanding women 
violinists of our time. 

On March 22, 1921 Chemet made her 
American debut when she appeared as a 
guest artist with Willem Mengelberg and the 
National Symphony Orchestra. In perform- 
ing the Saint-Saëns B-minor concerto, “she 
proved herself to be a good violinist, pos- 
sessed of tone, technique, a certain amount 
of style and authority. Her intonation was 
one of her best assets, and her dash in 
bravura passages another.” 


Réné Chemet has combined her many 
European engagements with several concert 
tours of America. In March, 1932, following 
her appearances in the United States, she 
sailed for the Far East where she gave nine 
recitals in Tokio and appeared in the prin- 
cipal cities of Japan and China. In Tokio her 
concerts were honored by the presence of the 
Japanese Royal Family. A special concert 
was arranged for her under the auspices of 
the Japanese government, in which she broad- 
cast a recital of French music with the 
accompaniment of the National Orchestra of 
Japan. 


CHERKASSKY, SHURA, young Ameri- 
can pianist, was born in Odessa on October 
7, 1911. At the age of five he composed a 
five-act opera, and at ten he conducted a 
symphony orchestra. In 1922 he was brought 
to the United States. One day his uncle 
brought him to Harold Randolph, director 
of the Baltimore Conservatory. Randolph 
was so impressed by the boy’s talent that he 
arranged to have the critics of Baltimore 
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hear him perform on the piano. They, in turn, 
arranged to have Cherkassky give a recital 
at the Lyric Theater 
in Baltimore on 
March 3, 1923. Two 
other concerts, both to 
sold-out houses, fol- 
lowed; also a sensa- 
tional appearance with 
the Baltimore Sym- as 
phony Orchestra in 


Chopins F minor E 
concerto. Finally, in W 
November, 1923, r4 


Cherkassky made his 

New York debut, and was pronounced by 
many critics as one of the most extraordinary 
prodigies of recent memory. Olin Downes, 
in recalling that New York debut some time 
later, spoke of the “delightful naturalness, 
ease, tonal beauty and sheer instinct for what 
was artistic” in the performance of the boy. 

Several great pianists heard him perform, 
including Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Godow- 
sky and De Pachmann, and unanimously pro- 
nounced him an outstanding pianist. In 
1924, therefore, Cherkassky was given a 
scholarship for the Curtis Institute where he 
came under the personal guidance of Josef 
Hofmann. That Cherkassky grew and 
matured under Hofmann became apparent in 
the boy’s concerts in New York in 1925 and 
again in 1926. “Shura Cherkassky is more 
than an imitative and facile young player,” 
wrote Olin Downes after the concert on 
December 14, 1926, “more than an infant 
phenomenon of the not infrequent descrip- 
tion. There is no question of his exceptional 
gifts.” 

In 1929, 1932 and again in 1935, Cher- 
kassky undertook concert tours in Europe. 
An even more extensive tour took place 
in 1936, when he played in the Orient, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and the Soviet Union 
as well as in Europe. He was generally 
acclaimed wherever he performed. 


In his most recent concerts in America, 
Cherkassky has proved to critics that he has 
grown from an outstanding prodigy into an 
artist of full stature. He is, said one critic, 
a “formidable virtuoso” and he has the 
inborn gift of playing everything “in a 
poetical manner.” 


CIGNA, GINA, coloratura soprano, was 
born near Paris, the daughter of an Italian 
mother and a French father. She began her 
music study at the piano, entering the Paris 
Conservatory from which she was later 
graduated with a gold medal. She had 
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planned to begin a career as concert pianist 
when Toscanini, one day, heard her sing an 
air, Toscanini felt that 
her voice showed such 
promise that he urged 
her to cultivate it. 

A few years later 
Cigna received a con- 
tract from La Scala 
in Milan. In 1929 she 
made her opera debut 
there in an Italian 
version of Das Rhein- 
gold. Appearances fol- 
lowed in leading Eu- 
ropean and South American opera houses, 
in which she was featured in an extensive 
repertory that ran the gamut from the dra- 
matic Nabucco of Verdi to the lyric La Tra- 
viata. 

On February 7, 1937 Cigna made her debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in Aida. 
“Mme. Cigna impressed her hearers as an 
artist who may well prove to be one of the 
most valuable newcomers who have joined 
the Metropolitan during the present regi- 
men,” wrote one critic. Two weeks later 
the Metropolitan revived Norma as a vehicle 
for Cigna. “Mme. Cigna’s impersonation 
had dignity of bearing and attractive appear- 
ance,’ wrote W. J. Henderson. “Her 
temperamental warmth, her uncommon vocal 
resources and her impressive and influential 
presence counted for much,” reported Pitts 
Sanborn. 

Of her many roles, Gina Cigna’s favorite 
is Norma; and there are those who consider 
it her greatest as well. She has sung Norma 
about two hundred times. In 1935, at the 
centenary celebration of Bellini in Catania, 
she was chosen to sing her favorite opera 
there. 

Gina Cigna was also selected to sing in 
Aida during the Coronation ceremonies in 
London in 1937. 

She was married to the late Maurice Sens, 
well known French opera singer, and now 
lives with her son in Milan. Her son, 
incidentally, gives promise of inheriting the 
vocal gifts of his parents. 


Wide World Studio 


CLIFTON, CHALMERS DANCY, Amer- 
ican conductor, was born in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi on April 30, 1889. He entered the 
Cincinnati Conservatory in 1903 and was 
graduated from the Artist Department five 
years later. He then went to Boston and 
enrolled in Harvard University, from which 
he was graduated in 1912 with a B.A. degree 
summa cum laude and with the highest hon- 
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ors in music. Meanwhile, in 1910, he was 
selected as the musical director of the first 
MacDowell Festival at Peterboro. 

He won the Frederic Sheldon Traveling 
Fellowship, which enabled him to spend two 
years of travel and study in France and 
Russia. In Paris his teachers included Vin- 
cent d'Indy and An- 
dré Gédalge. 

Returning to Amer- 
ica in 1914, Clifton 
began his career with 
the baton. For several 
seasons he conducted 
for the Musical Art 
Society of Boston. In 
1915 he composed and 
conducted the music 
for the Lexington 
(Massachusetts) Pa- 
geant, and between 1915 and 1917 he direct- 
ed the concerts of the Cecilia Society in Bos- 
ton. 

He resigned from his varied musical activ- 
ities to enlist in the United States army, 
and until the close of the War served as 
first lieutenant in the Intelligence Service 
of the A.E.F. in Paris. 

Before returning to America, at the close 
of hostilities, he conducted a concert of 
American music with the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra which created no little interest in 
American music throughout Paris. 

Back in America, he once again became 
active with the baton. During 1920-1921 he 
conducted performances of opera with the 
San Carlo Opera Company. In 1921 he was 
musical director of the Plymouth Tercen- 
tenary Pageant at Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
In 1922, he was musical director of the 
American Orchestral Society in New York, 
a position he held until 1930. During this 
period he also gave guest performances with 
major orchestras in Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Minneapolis, Boston and New York. 

For many years Clifton has been interested 
in every phase of musical development in 
America. He is on the advisory committee 
of the Society for the Publication of Amer- 
ican Music, and of the League of Composers. 
He is a member of the board of directors of 
the Edward MacDowell Association, and a 
member of the Visiting Committee of the 
Department of Music at Harvard University. 

He has also been actively interested in 
planning an outlet and finding work for or- 
chestral musicians, ever since 1932 when he 
formed the first “relief” orchestra—the 
MacDowell Orchestra of New York. He 
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has since become the New York City director 
of the Federal Music Project, resigning from 
this post in March, 1939. 

Chalmers Clifton has composed many 
works, including The Poppy, for tenor and 
orchestra, a suite for trumpet and orchestra, 
and chamber music. 


COATES, ALBERT, eminent conductor, 
was born in St. Petersburg, on Good Friday, 
April 23, 1882. His father, who was of 
English birth, had 
settled in Russia be- 
cause of business and 
was married there. 
Albert was the young- 
est of seven sons. As 
a boy he studied the 
violin, piano and cello, 
and was a pupil of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff in 
composition. 

“One of my earliest 
memories is of going 
to a Russian party. We were playing Rus- 
sian games when suddenly I began to feel 
tired and bored. I hid myself in a small 
room where there was a piano, upon which 
I began to play, improvising on a theme. I 
hardly started when the door opened and a 
middle aged gentleman entered and asked me 
what I was playing. I told him I was making 
it up, whereupon the strange gentleman 
crossed the room, sat down beside me and 
encouraged me to continue. I did so, while 
he listened attentively. After he went out, 
I asked my mother who he was. ‘Why,’ she 
said, ‘that is the great composer, Tschaikov- 
sky.’ ” 

Five years later, young Coates showed his 
respect and admiration for Tschaikovsky by 
tramping five miles on foot through the snow 
to be present at the great composer’s funeral. 

In his twelfth year Coates was sent to a 
school in Buckhurst Hill, Essex, for an Eng- 
lish education. He remained a year in this 
school. While there he was influenced by 
the music master, Henry Riding, who further 
aroused Coates’ great love for music and 
inspired him to try his hand at composition. 

After Essex, Coates went to a private 
school in Liverpool, where his older brother 
was an organist. For a while Albert studied 
the organ, harmony and composition with 
this brother, but the sudden death of the 
older Coates, who was only twenty years old, 
was) such a blow to Albert that then and 
there he abandoned music. He turned to 
science, specializing in that field during 
four years at Liverpool University. 


When he reached his twentieth birthday 
Coates returned to St. Petersburg to discuss 
his future with his father, and learned that 
his deceased brother had left a will in which 
he urged Albert to devote himself to music. 
Goaded on by this plea, Albert Coates went 
to the Leipzig Conservatory in 1902 and be- 
came a pupil of Julius Klengel and Robert 
Teichmüller. He made such excellent prog- 
ress with the violoncello that he was given 
a position with the Gewandhaus orchestra. 

The turning point in Coates’ career was 
the arrival of Artur Nikisch to become di- 
rector of the Conservatory and of the Opera 
House. Coates became Nikisch’s pupil and 
was fascinated buy his personality and genius. 
From that time on he was determined to 
follow in Nikisch’s footsteps. 

After a year of study with Nikisch, Coates 
was appointed by his teacher an assistant 
conductor of the Leipzig Opera. One even- 
ing Nikisch was suddenly called to Berlin, 
and the direction of the scheduled perform- 
ance of The Tales of Hoffmann passed to 
young Coates, who showed such competence 
that he was soon given other opportunities to 
direct opera performances. 

In 1906, upon Nikisch’s recommendation, 
Coates was appointed first conductor at the 
Elberfeld Opera House. This proved to be 
important apprenticeship. Coates was called 
upon to conduct more than forty operas, in- 
cluding works by Wagner, Weber, Richard 
Strauss, Mozart and Beethoven. From 
Elberfeld, Coates went to Dresden to share 
the chief conductor’s post with Von Schuch. 
The next position was in Mannheim, where, 
together with Artur Bodanzky, he was first 
conductor at the Opera. 

In 1910 Coates was invited to St. Peters- 
burg to direct a guest performance of Sieg- 
fried. He was so successful that the Imperial 
Opera engaged him on a five-year contract, 
and in 1915 the contract was renewed for 
an additional five years. Meanwhile, in 1913, 
Coates made a successful debut at Covent 
Garden, London. 

In 1918 Coates temporarily brought to an 
end his long and distinguished career in St. 
Petersburg. Sir Thomas Beecham engaged 
him as conductor and co-artistic director of 
Covent Garden. Coates was also appointed 
conductor of the London Symphony Orches- 
tra and a guest conductor of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic. He became the man-of-the-hour 
in the musical life of London, lionized, féted 
and lavishly praised. 

His great fame in England brought him 
many invitations for guest performances and 
he toured extensively. He was the first 


British conductor to direct opera perform- 
ances in Italy and at the Paris Opéra. In 
1920 he came to the United States on the 
invitation of Walter Damrosch, making his 
American debut on December 30 with the 
New York Symphony Society. He was so 
well received that he returned for additional 
guest performances with the same orchestra 
in 1921, 1922 and 1923. 

“He is a vigorous leader with force and 
authority, “wrote one New York critic. “His 
conducting has its individual characteristics 
to the eye: he uses no baton, but conveys his 
messages to the players with varied, often 
emphatic, sometimes unusual arm gestures.” 

In 1923 Coates was appointed permanent 
conductor of the newly organized Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra. In this post he re- 
mained until 1926. From 1927 to 1929 he 
conducted in Italy—at the Augusteo in Rome, 
La Scala in Milan, the Teatro Verdi in 
Trieste and the San Carlo in Naples. Dur- 
ing these years he was also a guest conductor 
in Paris, Rotterdam, Vienna and Stockholm. 
For five consecutive winters he directed a 
two-month season of opera in Barcelona. 

Since then Coates has appeared as guest 
conductor with the New York Philharmonic 
(at the Lewisohn Stadium), the Philadelphia 
Orchestra (at Robin Hood Dell) and the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. He has also 
returned to the Soviet Union, where he was 
enthusiastically received. 

In 1940 Albert Coates was conductor of 
the newly formed Southern California Opera 
Company which presented opera in English 
in Los Angeles. 

Eva Mary Grew has written as follows 
about Coates: “When he is taking an or- 
chestra into the heart of a piece, every 
moment of the task is full of life and inter- 
est. To see him standing at his desk, coat- 
less, collarless, and perhaps with shirt sleeves 
rolled up, putting his every ounce of physical 
and mental energy into the labor of instruc- 
tion—though always without extravagance— 
is to be stimulated in an intense degree and 
made aware of the technical and calisthenic 
qualities of force and magnetism with which 
a conductor of modern works has to suffuse 
a body of executants.” 


Albert Coates has composed several suc- 
cessful works. His operas, Samuel Pepys 
(produced in Munich in 1929) and Pickwick 
(introduced at Covent Garden in 1936) are 
particularly well known. He has also com- 
posed a symphony, Launcelot, which was 
performed by him and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at the Lewisohn Stadium 


in 1930. 
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Coates finds his great diversion and 
relaxation in composing music. He prefers 
to plunge into the work of composing even 
after the stress and strain of conducting a 
rehearsal or a performance. Away from 
music, Coates is most vitally interested in 
the theater. He is a personal friend of 
Bernard Shaw, and considers Back to 
Methuselah the greatest epic of its kind. He 
has even attempted the writing of plays 
himself. 

Coates has conducted a variety of major 
symphony orchestras in works by Wagner, 
Richard Strauss, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Brahms 
and Rachmaninoff for Vicror records. 


COATES, JOHN, one of the best known 
English tenors of recent years, was born ‘in 
Girlington, Yorkshire, on June 29, 1865, to 
a family which had 
boasted of a long line 
Ot Simp ers davies 
father was choir- 
master of Girlington 
Church. John Coates 
was educated at the 
Bradford Grammar 
School, and soon re- 
vealed that he would 
follow the family 
tradition of singing. 
As a boy he was a 
celebrated soprano, the leader of the school 
choral society and the church choir. 

The poverty of his family, accentuated by 
the sudden death of the father, compelled 
Coates in his thirteenth year to abandon 
school and accept a job as an office boy in a 
warehouse. Determined to become a concert 
singer, he spent nights deep in the study of 
foreign languages, realizing their importance 
to a professional singer. He also studied 
the voice first with R. S. Burton and then 
with J. C. Bridge. Somewhat later he made 
public appearances as a baritone with the 
Carl Rosa Company at Manchester and 
Liverpool. 

In 1893 he went to London, sang for 
D’Oyly Carte, and was engaged as a baritone 
in the famous Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
company. His first appearance took place 
in 1894 in Utopia Limited. For the next 
few years Coates sang in a variety of comic 
operas in London, throughout the United 
Kingdom, and even in the United States. 

Coates felt strongly that he was a tenor and 
not a baritone. He decided one day to aban- 
don his work and to study tenor parts by 
himself. In 1899 he returned to the comic 
opera stage, this time as a tenor. One year 
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later he was a sensation in The Gay Pre- 
tenders in London, and received a contract 
from Convent Garden. There he sang tenor 
roles successfully, particularly in Faust and 
in Stanford’s Much Ado About Nothing. 

Convinced that he still needed development 
as a singer, he went to Paris and studied with 
Jacques Bouhy. He made a successful opera 
appearance in Cologne, and other perform- 
ances in different German cities followed. 
Returning to England, he was featured in the 
Worcester Festival of 1902 where he achieved 
a striking success in Elgar’s The Dream of 
Gerontius. In 1906, at Elgar’s personal re- 
quest, he went to the United States to sing 
in The Dream of Gerontius at the Cincinnati 
Festival. Coates also sang the tenor parts 
in Elgar’s The Apostles and The Kingdom 
at the Birmingham festivals of 1903 and 
1906. 

Since then Coates has achieved a position 
of importance among the English singers of 
his time. He was featured in Bayreuth in 
a performance of Parsifal. He appeared for 
many years as a soloist in almost every music 
festival that has taken place in England. He 
made many important appearances in the 
German repertory in Convent Garden, and 
in other opera houses in Europe, South 
Africa and Australia. The beautiful quality 
of his voice combined with a discerning intel- 
lect, produced a singer in whom emotion and 
the intellect were harmoniously blended. “He 
appeals to your poetized intellectuality,” 
wrote Sydney Grew, “and as a result you 
react both spiritually and sensuously. For 
there is ample pure beauty in his singing.” 

During the War Coates ignored the fact 
that his age exempted him from military 
duty and joined the National Reserve. For 
three years he was a member of the York- 
shire Regiment in France. 

Retired with the rank of captain, he re- 
turned to his artistic career. After a time 
he abandoned opera (except for a few 
scattered guest appearances) and concen- 
trated on concert work. He became one of 
the best known recitalists in England. His 
concerts, devoted particularly to Elizabethan 
and Tudor music, were among the choicest 
features of every music season. With these 
recitals throughout Europe and America, 
John Coates achieved in the concert hall a 
stature comparable to that which had been 
his in opera house and festivals before the 
War. 


At the present time John Coates is in 
retirement from all concert work. 


COHEN, HARRIET, one of the best 
known women pianists of England, was 
born in London. Her parents were mu- 
sicians: her father 
a well known com- 
poser of orchestral 
and military music, 
her mother a piano 
student with Matthay. 

“One of my first 
recollections is that of 
playing on Paderew- 
skis knee in the 
artist’s room of the 
Queen’s Hall at the 
age of six.” 

When she was twelve she was awarded 
the Ada Lewis Scholarship, which entitled 
her to admittance to the Royal Academy 
of Music. At thirteen she made her debut 
as pianist at a Chappell Sunday Evening 
Concert at Queen’s Hall. 

She gave her first recital as a mature 
musician about 1920 at Wigmore Hall 
in a joint concert with John Coates. After 
that she undertook tours throughout Eu- 
rope which spread her fame everywhere. 
She became known for her researches into 
old music, for her outstanding perform- 
ances of Bach, for her exploitation of Eng- 
lish music, and for her dynamic readings 
of modern musical compositions. In 1924 
she was featured at the International Fes- 
tival of Modern Music at Salzburg, the 
first English pianist ever to appear at the 
Salzburg festival. One year after this, 
she gave the first all-Bach program to be 
performed in Queen’s Hall, London. She 
made her first tour of the United States 
during the 1928-1929 season, and has made 
many other tours in this country since that 
time. 

Recently the well known English com- 
posers, Arnold Bax and Vaughan Wil- 
liams, presented Harriet Cohen with a 
golden chain from which are suspended 
leaf-shaped pendants, each representing an 
outstanding artistic achievement: her Salz- 
burg appearance in 1924; her performance, 
at the invitation of the British government, 
at the Disarmament Conference in Geneva 
in 1932; a broadcast in the Soviet Union, 
during which she performed works by 
modern Russian composers; her introduc- 
tion in Vienna of De Falla’s Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic; her broadcast in London with 
a famous jazz band during which she per- 
formed two works by Bach; and her first 


appearance as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

But this golden chain, with its pendants, 
is only a partial indication of Harriet 
Cohen’s unique role in the modern concert 
world. For her such outstanding English 
composers as Elgar, Vaughan Williams, 
Bax and William Walton have composed 
important works. She has featured in her 
concerts the English premiéres of works 
by De Falla, Bloch, Sibelius, Schonberg, 
Pizzetti, Ravel, Kodaly and Turina. She 
has introduced to American audiences con- 
certos by Bax, Vaughan Williams and 
William Walton. She performed at the 
Paris Exposition in 1931, and was invited 
by the Bach Gesellschaft to perform at 
Bach’s birthplace in Eisenach. 

Maurice Imbert, well known French 
critic, has written as follows about Cohen s 
performances: “Her playing is clear, well 
shaped and very varied. She has a subtle 
touch and a strong sense of rhythm. She 
plays with sympathy, yet expresses herself 
with authority. The delicacy, grace, play- 
fulness and tenderness of her interpreta- 
tions, which are, at the same time, of a 
most expressive power, or full of anima- 
tion, of fire, of color, prove the extent of 
her intelligence and convince one that she 
has cultivated the spirit. Everything has 
a personal accent.” 

For her services to music, Harriet Cohen 
has been frequently honored. In 1938 she 
received from King George VI the order 
of the Dame Commander of the British 
Empire, which corresponds to knighthood 
for men. Several years before this the 
Queen of Spain presented her with a 
brooch of diamonds and crystals. 

Harriet Cohen, when she seeks diversion, 
frequently goes to dances; but she never 
visits the theater. Music, she says, is too 
absorbing a taskmaster to permit many 
outside interests. She works seven or 
eight hours a day, much of this work being 
necessary because she is such an ardent 
student of modern music. Her one idio- 
syncracy is the collection of snuff boxes 
of all sizes and shapes. 


Her friends include some of the great- 
est figures of the present day intellectual 
world. She has played privately for Albert 
Einstein, and has been praised by him for 
her playing of Bach. She knows Bernard 
Shaw well, and has played with him four- 
hand arrangements of great symphonies. 
One of her most precious possessions is a 
visitors’ book in which a veritable Who’s 
Who of Celebrities have inscribed their 
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names. One of the inscriptions she prizes 
highly is a few bars of the Rhapsody in 
Blue penned by the late George Gershwin. 

Harriet Cohen is the author of a book 
on piano music entitled Music’s Handmaid. 
For Copa she has recorded the first 
nineteen preludes and fugues from Book 
One of Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavichord 
as well as smaller pieces by Bach and 
Arnold Bax. 


The COOLIDGE STRING QUAR- 
TET is composed of William Kroll and 
Nicolai Berezowsky, violinists, Nicholas 
Moldavan, violist, 
and Victor Gottlieb, 
cellist. The Quartet 
was founded in 1936 
under the sponsor- 
ship of the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation of the Li- 
brary of Congress in 
Washington, They 
have had a long and 
intensive experience 
in the performance 
of chamber music. 

William Kroll, first violinist, was born 
in New York on January 30, 1901. At the 
age of ten he studied the violin with Henri 
Marteau, remaining with this master for 
three years. Returning to this country 
shortly before the outbreak of the World 
War, he made his debut in New York in 
1915. There followed further study with 
Franz Kneisel at the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York. After being graduated 
with high honors, Kroll was appointed vio- 
linist of the Elshuco Trio. Since then he 
has been intimately associated with cham- 
ber music, performing in every possible 
combination of instruments from trios to 
octets, and in his own Sextet which he 
organized and directed. Before joining 
the Coolidge String Quartet he was first 
violinist of "he South Mountain String 
Quartet. Olin Downes has written of 
Kroll: “He leads as he should, but does 
not unduly dominate; he has ample virtu- 
osity and warm and glowing tone that 
adorns the effect of the ensemble.” 

The second violinist, Nicolai Berezow- 
sky, was born in St. Petersburg on May 
17, 1900. He graduated from the Imperial 
Chapel with a gold medal. His earliest 
professional engagements included those of 
concertmaster of the National Opera in 
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Saratoff, first violin with the orchestra of 
the Grand Opera in Moscow, and musical 
director of the School of Modern Art in 
Moscow. He came to America in 1922, 
continuing his studies at the Juilliard 
School of Music. After this he became a 
member of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, holding this post for 
six seasons. 

While this book was being published it 
was announced that Berezowsky had resigned 
as second violinist of the Coolidge Quartet. 
He was succeeded by Jack Pepper, formerly 
a member of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Lost Angeles Philhar- 
monic Quartet. 

Nicholas Moldavan, violist, was born 
in Kremenetz, Russia on January 23, 1891. 
He graduated with high honors from the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory of Music, 
where he was in the same class with Elman, 
Moiseiwitsch and Zimbalist. In 1918 Mol- 
davan came to America and was soon recog- 
nized as an outstanding ensemble per- 
former. In 1925 he joined the world fa- 
mous Flonzaley Quartet, remaining with 
this organization till it was disbanded. 
Then, before becoming a permanent mem- 
ber of the Coolidge Quartet, he was heard 
with many of the important chamber music 
organizations. 

The youngest member of this Quartet 
is Victor Gottlieb, the cellist, who was born 
in this country about twenty-five years ago. 
He began to study the cello at an early age, 
and was soon accepted as a pupil by Felix 
Salmond. After being graduated from the 
Curtis Institute, Gottlieb joined the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra. At the same 
time he appeared frequently in perform- 
ances of chamber music. He resigned from 
the Philadelphia Orchestra when he re- 
ceived an offer to join the newly organized 
Coolidge Quartet, setting a precedent when 
he was released from a contract. 

The Coolidge Quartet has, since its in- 
ception, performed extensively, particularly 
in this country. During the Spring it has 
performed each year in a music festival 
at the Library of Congress in Washington, 
D. C. and for several sasons it has par- 
ticipated in annual Pan-American Music 
Festival performances in Mexico. It was 
also featured at the Berkshire festivals, and 
was invited to give special performances 
at the World’s Fairs in New York and San 
Francisco in 1939, 


Its concerts have covered a wide field of’ 


activity—radio broadcasts, university per- 


formances, community concert series, music 
festivals, and chamber music concerts in 
foreign countries. It has performed a 
series of eight concerts at Columbia Uni- 


‘versity devoted to the music of Brahms, 


which was broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. It has also per- 
formed a comprehensive series devoted to 
the Beethoven quartets at the University 
of California. It has broadcast special 
series of chamber music concerts over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, one of these 
series dedicated exclusively to modern com- 
posers. 

Olin Downes has written about the “com- 
municative freshness of feeling, a quality 
of ensemble and technical adequacy” which 
is prevalent in the performances of the 
Coolidge String Quartet. 

The Coolidge String Quartet has re- 
corded for Vicror chamber music by Bee- 
thoven, Loeffler, Chadwick, Hindemith and 
Griffes. 


COPELAND, GEORGE, gifted Amer- 
ican pianist who has made a specialty of 
modern music, and particularly of mod- 
ern Spanish music, 
was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts. The 
biographical material 
on him is meager. 
It is known that as a 
child he did not care 
much for music and 
that he detested 
practising the piano. 
But a sensitive and 
intelligent mother 
slowly inspired in 
him an interest and then a passion for the 
keyboard. After securing a good founda- 
tion in piano playing from Barmann, Cope- 
land went to Berlin and studied with Car- 
reo, and later with Carlo Buonamici. He 
finished his study of the piano with Harold 
Bauer. 


Copeland has toured extensively in the 
United States over a period of more than 
thirty years, early establishing himself as 
a specialist in Debussy (whose piano 
works he introduced to this country) and 
the music of modern Spanish composers. 

“Perhaps the outstanding thing in Mr. 
Copeland’s work,’ wrote one critic many 
years ago, “is his tone. As a tone colorist, 
he stands supreme. ... Few pianists, if 
any, have held their audiences as did Mr. 
Copeland. The magic and mystery of the 
Orient, the atmosphere and romance of 


Spain, and the wonderful tapestries of tone 
color that have been woven by Debussy, 
were so wonderfully portrayed that one 
was never conscious of his medium, the 
piano.” 

In 1919 Copeland toured the country as 
the pianist for the Isadora Duncan dancers. 

On February 22, 1938 Copeland gave his 
first American concert in five years. He 
had lost none of his mastery or appeal. 
“As before,’ wrote Francis D. Perkins, 
“there was notable technical mastery and 
brilliance, and a vigor and a singing qual- 
ity of tone which did not prove incompa- 
tible with clarity of medium and detail and 
delicacy of shading.” 

Until the outbreak of civil war in Spain 
George Copeland made his home there, 
having one residence in Barcelona and 
another in Majorca. His extraordinary 
love for that country, its people, its lan- 
guage and temperament made him hap- 
piest when he was there. 

Copeland has expressed the belief that 
every musician should be compelled to 
study architecture, for only then can he 
be made to understand the design of mu- 
sical works. 

George Copeland has recorded for 
Victor an album of Spanish piano music 
as well as pieces by Milhaud, Satie, Debussy, 
Mompou and Bach. 


COPPOLA, PIERO, conductor, was born 
in Milan, on October 11, 1888, the son of 
well known Italian singers. He studied 
the piano and composition at the Milan Con- 
servatory, where he remained till 1909. After 
conducting a few performances at La Scala, 
Coppola went to Brussels in 1912 and there 
achieved fame with his performance of 
Puccini’s Girl of the Golden West, which 
was then being introduced to Europe. He 
repeated this performance in Florence. 

After conducting in Paris, Christiania and 
Brussels, Coppola came to London in 1914 
and became artistic director of His Master’s 
Voice in England. Some years after that 
he transferred his activities to Paris, where 
he lives at the present time, and where he 
acquired his present fame as conductor of 
symphony orchestras. He has given out- 
standing performances with the Paris Con- 
servatory, Pasdeloup and other well known 
French orchestras. 

To America, his name is best known 
through his excellent and extensive re- 
cordings of symphonic literature issued by 
the Vicror company. The best of his re- 
cordings include major works by Saint- 
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Saéns, De Falla, Ravel, Respighi, Chausson, 
Schumann and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Coppola is the composer of two operas, 
one of which, Nitrita, won the McCormack 
prize in 1914. He has also composed two 
poems for orchestra, a symphony, symphonic 
dances, and smaller pieces for the piano. 


CORDON, NORMAN, young American 
bass-baritone, was born in Washington, North 
Carolina. Both his parents were amateur 
singers. 

Cordon began his 
singing career in 
Charlotte, North Car- 
olina, as a choir boy 
in St. Peter’s Church. 
For his services he 
received the sum of 
twenty-five cents each 
Sunday. He com- 
bined his musical ac- 
tivity with his school 
work, sports, a bit 
of southern fox-hunting, carpentry, model 
building and some chicken raising. As if 
such a program were not enough to fill a 
boy’s life, he also sold magazine subscrip- 
tions to friends and neighbors. 

After completing his course of study at 
the Fishburne Military Academy, Cordon 
entered the University of North Carolina. 
There he became a member of a saxophone 
quartet with Hal Kemp, later famous as a 
bandleader. With this quartet, Cordon sang 
popular music over radio stations in Chicago, 
Cincinnati and Nashville. One evening he 
went to a party attended by a prominent mu- 
sical authority, Dr. Shirley Munns. Dr. 
Munns heard Cordon sing and advised him 
to study music seriously. Following this 
advice Cordon entered the Nashville Con- 
servatory of Music, where he worked with 
De Luca. After this, came two more years 
of vocal study with Hadley Outland in Chi- 
cago. For a brief period Cordon sang in 
New York as an understudy in a musical 
comedy, The Love Song. 

When he completed his studies Cordon 
was employed by the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany for small parts, and in 1933 he was 
given a contract by the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. With that company he 
made his opera debut in a major role in 
Tosca. 

During this period Cordon achieved the 
unusual record of committing to memory 
almost a score of major operatic roles at the 
same time, and of playing twenty-four per- 
formances in less than five weeks. 
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Engagements followed with the Detroit 
Civic Opera, the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, the St. Louis Grand Opera, the 
Canadian Grand Opera in Toronto, the 
Minneapolis Opera, and a thirty-nine week 
engagement over the radio. 

Cordon’s debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House took place on May 13, 1936 during 
the supplementary Spring season. The opera 
was Kigoletto. “Mr. Cordon brought con- 
siderable dramatic emphasis to his interpre- 
tation, both vocally and histrionically,”’ wrote 
the critic of The New York Times. “His 
exceeding height and erect bearing made him 
a commanding figure in the stage ensemble, 
and he displayed poise and assurance in the 
delivery of his music. His voice, more bari- 
tone than bass in character, proved one of 
considerable volume and commendable qual- 
ity, and was intelligently employed.” 

Having proved his worth, Cordon was en- 
gaged by Edward Johnson for the regular 
winter season of the Metropolitan. He has 
since then sung there a great variety of 
roles in English, French, Italian and German 
Operas. He has also appeared with the San 
Francisco Opera and the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera. 

He has also earned distinction as a recital- 
ist. His programs, which include opera 
arias, songs in several languages and Negro 
spirituals (the last of which some consider 
his speciality) have found a large audience. 
Cordon has been equally successful over the 
radio. 

Cordon is married to Susanne Deanne van 
Landingham, a former woman’s golf cham- 
pion. His own passion is also golf, and to- 
gether with his wife he spends his vacations 
almost exclusively on the green in-his native 
North Carolina. 


CORIGLIANO, JOHN, violinist, was 
born in New York City on August 28, 
1901 of Italian parents. His teachers in 
violin included Alois 
Truka and Leopold 
Auer. On April 8, 
1919 Corigliano made 
his debut in New 
York, making a good 
impression with his 
technical facility and 
sense of style. In 
December, 1921, he 
appeared for the first 
time as a soloist with 
Se ee a major orchestra, the 
New York Philharmonic. This was fol- 
lowed by guest appearances with orchestras 
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in Cleveland and St. Louis, and recitals in 
the leading American cities. 

For a period he appeared in joint re- 
citals throughout the country with such 
world-famous artists as Chaliapin, Jeritza, 
Marion Talley and Lucrezia Bori. Then, for 
seven years, he was solo violinist of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, making many 
appearances on prominent radio programs. 
From this position he resigned in October, 
1935 to become the assistant concertmaster 
of the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra, a position he still holds. He 
has often appeared with the Philharmonic 
as guest artist, performing major con- 
certos. He has given the first performance 
in New York of the violin concerto of 
Delius. 

One critic has said of Corigliano that he 
meets all technical difficulties “without eva- 
sion or subterfuge” and also that there is 
“considerable. animation” in all of his per- 
formances. 


CORTOT, ALFRED DENIS, has been 
recognized not only as the dean of modern 
French pianists but also as one of the most 
influential French mu- 
sicians of our time. 
He was born in Nyon, 
Switzerland, on Sep- 
tember 26, 1877, of 
French parents. Asa 
child he was brought 
to Paris, where he 
began to study the 
piano with his sisters. 
He then entered the 
Paris Conservatory, 
studying the piano 
with Decombes, Rouquou and Diémer. De- 
combes brought to Cortot his own passion 
for Chopin; and from Rouquou Cortot 
acquired his first insight into the piano liter- 
ature of Beethoven. 

In 1896 he received first prize in piano 
playing, and in the same year he made his 
debut when he appeared as soloist with the 
Colonne orchestra in Paris. Further appear- 
ances followed with the Colonne and the 
Lamoureux orchestras, in which Cortot was 
acclaimed for his interpretations of Bee- 
thoven’s piano concertos. His fame in- 
creased further during several tours of 
Europe. 

In 1897 Cortot went to Bayreuth to be an 
assistant conductor of Mottl and Richter in 
the preparation of the Wagnerian music 
dramas. Four years of work in Bayreuth 
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brought him a penetrating knowledge of 
Wagner’s music. In 1902 Cortot organized 
in Paris the Société des Festivals Lyriques. 
With this organization he made his debut 
as conductor, directing the first performance 
in Paris of Wagner’s Gotterdammerung. He 
also conducted Tristan und Isolde. 

In 1904 Cortot organized the Société Na- 
tionale, which he directed at the Théatre 
Nouveau in rarely heard choral masterpieces. 
This organization made it possible for many 
musicians in Paris to hear for the first time 
such masterpieces as Wagner’s Parsifal, 
Liszts Sainte-Elisabeth, Brahms’ Requiem, 
and choral works by Chausson, Roussel and 
other French composers. Cortot also con- 
ducted the Concerts Populaires at Lille for 
four seasons. 

In 1907 Cortot received an appointment as 
instructor of piano at the Paris Conserva- 
tory. Ten years after this he succeeded 
Pugno as head of the piano division. He 
resigned only because the pressure of his 
concert work as pianist (which he had not 
discontinued despite his activity in other 
fields) grew so great that other affiliations 
were precluded. 


During the War Cortot officiated as head 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction and 
Beaux-Arts. Here he revealed for the first 
time his talent for organization. After the 
War this gift became evident once again 
when he became one of the founders of the 
famous Ecole Normale de Musique in Paris. 
Despite his extensive concert work Cortot 
has retained connections with the Ecole 
Normale since that time, giving advanced 
courses in piano and conducting its orchestra 
in important concerts of old music. He has 
also conducted outstanding concerts with the 
Orchestre Symphonique de Paris and the 
Société Philharmonique. 

But his greatest fame rests with his piano 
playing, in which he is an indisputed master. 
His style, as Emile Vuillermoz pointed out, 
has “lucidity and tenderness, a strength of 
will, and emotion. Cortot always dominates 
over the works he interprets. . .. The Ro- 
manticism of Schumann, Liszt and Chopin— 
this is his intellectual preference. But the 
musical ideas of all types and all times always 
find in him an inspired priest and a convinc- 
ing missionary.” 

On October 20, 1918 Cortot gave his first 
performance in America when he appeared as 
soloist with the visiting French Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by André Messager. 
In Cortot’s performance of the Saint-Saéns 
fourth piano concerto there was, as one critic 
remarked, “astonishing: bravura, dash and 
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surety. Musically he not only extracted 
every drop there is in the concerto, but found 
much more musical material in it to extract 
than most of us suspected of being there.” 

During the 1919-1920 season Cortot per- 
formed all five of the piano concertos of 
Beethoven with the New York Symphony 
Society conducted by Walter Damrosch. 
Since then Cortot has toured this country 
many times in recitals and in performances 
with all the major symphony orchestras. 

Cortot has also distinguished himself in 
sonata recitals with Jacques Thibaud. In 
1905 Cortot organized with Pablo Casals and 
Jacques Thibaud a trio which has since given 
concerts of chamber music throughout 
Europe. 

Cortot has prepared an important edition 
of all of Chopin’s music, and is the author 
of a monumental encyclopedia of modern 
French music. His recordings for Vicror 
are extensive, including piano masterpieces 
by Schumann, César Franck and Chopin. 
With Casals and Thibaud, he recorded for 
Victor trios by Schubert, Schumann, Men- 
delssohn and Beethoven, while with Thibaud 
he has performed for records sonatas by 
Chausson and César Franck. He has also 
conducted for records the Ecole Normale 
Orchestra in all the six Brandenburg con- 
certos of Bach. 


CORTOT-THIBAUD-CASALS TRIO. 
See CORTOT, ALFRED; THIBAUD, 
JACQUES; and CASALS, PABLO 


COURBOIN, CHARLES MARIE, organ- 
ist, was born in Antwerp on April 2, 1886. 
His father had intended him to become an 
engineer, and until 
his eighteenth year 
Charles was a stu- 
dent at an engineer- 
ing school. However, 
music early influenced 
him. He studied at 
the Antwerp Conserv- 
atory where he was 
a pupil of Jan Blockx; 
then at the Brussels 
Conservatory with 
Mailly and Gevaert. 

Courboin gave his first organ recital in 
his ninth year, and when he was twelve 
he filled an important organ post at the 
Nôtre Dame College in Antwerp. Four 
years later (having won, in the interirn, the 
International Organ Prize) he was appointed 
organist of the Antwerp Cathedral. 
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Abandoning engineering, Courboin toured 
the leading European cities as an organ vir- 
tuoso, giving many successful concerts. In 
1904 he came to America, settling in Oswego, 
New York, and serving as organist of St. 
Paul’s Church for ten years. In 1917 he 
was appointed municipal organist of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and in*1919 he became 
organist at the First Baptist Church in 
Syracuse, New York. 

He continued making important appear- 
ances in concerts throughout the country, 
achieving an enviable reputation. In 1919 he 
was invited by Stokowski to be soloist with 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra in the 
world premiére of Widor’s Sixth Symphony, 
a work which had been dedicated to Cour- 
boin. In 1919, too, Courboin was chosen 
Guest Soloist for the world’s largest organ 
in the Grand Court at Wanamakers’ in Phila- 
delphia. During his first season there he 
gave twenty-seven recitals, playing 275 dif- 
ferent works from memory, to an audience 
which totalled 150,000. 

In 1921 Courboin was invited (together 
with Marcel Dupré) to give inaugural con- 
certs on the New York Wanamaker Audi- 
torium organ, the largest instrument of its 
kind in the city. He has performed fre- 
quently on the Wanamaker organ since that 
time, besides giving many other public con- 
certs. His weekly broadcasts over the radio 
station WOR, of which he is a staff organist, 
made him one of the best known organists in 
America—so well known, in fact, that when 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Jr. was married 
to Ethel du Pont in June, 1937, Courboin 
was selected to perform the marital music. 

In 1920 Courboin was decorated by the 
Belgian ambassador with the Order of the 
Crown of Belgium, the only organist to re- 
ceive this honor. He has also been given an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music by 
Temple University. 

His performances have inspired the ad- 
miration of many critics and musicians. “I 
shall never forget my impression of Cour- 
boin’s playing of the glorious Passacaglia 
of Bach,” once said Leopold Stokowski. “It 
was of indescribable grandeur.” Courboin’s 
playing has been characterized by one New 
York critic as having “breadth, dignity, ten- 
derness and passion,” frequently rising to a 
plane of “greatest eloquence.” 

Courboin’s greatest pleasure, away from 
the organ, comes from airplanes. He owns 
a pilot’s license. He is also known by gour- 
mets for the Courboin cocktail which he con- 
ceived and popularized, and which is featured 
at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New York. 


He has composed many choral works and 
smaller compositions for the organ. 


CROOKS, RICHARD ALEXANDER, 
outstanding American tenor, was born in 
Trenton, New Jersey. He received his first 
music lessons from 
his mother. At the 
age of ten he appeared 
in public for the first 
time when he sang 
at the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium in New 
Jersey. Two years 
after this he sang in 
the Trenton Music 
Festival before an 
audience of 14,000, 
dividing honors with 
Schumann-Heink, who foresaw a great fu- 
ture for him. 

Too poor to pay for music study, Crooks 
was compelled to find work. He was only 
fourteen when he began to draw a small 
income from painting the great reservoir 
tanks of the Trenton gas works. At seven- 
teen he loaded ice into wagons for twenty 
cents an hour. Meanwhile, he continued 
with his singing. 

At the outbreak of the War, he lied about 
his age and joined the United States army, 
becoming a member of the 126th Aero 
Squadron. From Clarence Chamberlain he 
learned how to pilot a plane. 


After the War, he came to New York to 
continue his study of music, with Bourne and 
Frank La Forge among his teachers. His 
poverty was such that he was forced to share 
a room with four other boys, who took turns 
in sleeping. Often Crooks went without 
food for several days so that he might save 
the price of admission for a Caruso perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan. In later years it 
brought him no little satisfaction to appear 
in the Metropolitan in the very costume once 
owned by Caruso. 

He received his first singing job in his 
twentieth year when he became soloist with 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York, at a salary of twenty-five dollars 
a week. One year later he married his child- 
hood sweetheart. 

It was shortly after his marriage that he 
experienced what he calls one of the greatest 
thrills of his life—his first concert engage- 
ment as a mature singer. “One day we were 
expecting a visit from our respective families 
and we wanted our little flat to look extra 
fine. Since we were not able to afford help, 
we cleaned the place thoroughly ourselves. 
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My wife was washing windows and I was 
down on the floor scrubbing when the tele- 
phone rang. A woman’s voice came over 
the wire asking for Richard Crooks and 
offering a concert with a local woman’s club 
at seventy-five dollars. It looked like a stag- 
gering amount to us. My hands were wet 
with soapsuds and I was wild with joy, but 
I managed to keep my balance. As calmly 
as 1 could I asked the lady to wait until I 
consulted my calendar to see if I were free 
to accept the offer. I was. I clinched the 
deal and told my wife I was now a profes- 
sional concert tenor.” 

Walter Damrosch heard Crooks sing and 
was so impressed by him that he volunteered 
to get a ten-thousand-dollar loan for Crooks 
to enable him to study in Europe. Crooks re- 
fused the offer, insisting that he would make 
his own way in music. Sometime later he 
was offered a job in the musical comedy The 
Student Prince, about to be produced on 
Broadway. He was to receive a salary of 
a thousand dollars a week. Despite the fact 
that Crooks was in desperate need of money 
at the time, he turned down the offer. 


Crooks’ concert career began when 
Haensel, the concert manager, offered him 
a long term contract. In 1922 Crooks was 
engaged for the unprecedented number of 
nine appearances with the New York Sym- 
phony Society. He was an immediate suc- 
cess and received many offers for concert 
performances throughout the country. Then 
he went to Europe and sang in England and 
on the Continent, scoring a greater triumph 
than any American singer within memory. 

After two outstanding seasons of concert 
work in America, Crooks returned to Europe 
for another tour, this time making his opera 
debut in Hamburg in Tosca. This was in 
1927. Other opera appearances took place 
at the State Opera in Berlin. 


On Thanksgiving Day, 1930, Crooks made 
his American opera debut with the Philadel- 
phia Opera Company. This debut was so 
successful that the Metropolitan offered him 
a contract, but Crooks felt that he was not 
yet ready for such an important assignment. 

Finally, on February 25, 1933, Crooks 
made his debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in Manon. He received a record 
number of thirty-seven curtain calls. “The 
new tenor,’ wrote W. J. Henderson, “has 
a voice of good quality, warm and persuasive. 
The tone proved itself capable of uttering the 
sentimental portions of Massenet’s music 
with feeling as well as with musical beauty. 
The singer revealed a serviceable technique 
and a good breath control. Some of his 
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phrases were long, well sustained and made 
of finely spun tone.” 

Crooks has, since his debut, been acclaimed 
in more than a dozen leading tenor roles at 
the Metropolitan. 

He has combined his opera work with 
extensive concert tours. In 1936 he made 
his first tour of Australia, singing sixty con- 
certs to sold-out houses. Crooks has also 
been a major radio attraction for many 
years, being the only member of the Metro- 
politan to be featured on a radio program of 
his own for several consecutive years. 

Richard Crooks has been awarded the 
honorary title of Doctor of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the Fiji Islands. In 1938, 
he was selected as one of America’s “most 
illustrious fathers” to inaugurate the Na- 
tional Better Parenthood Week. 


Crooks is six feet two in height, athletic in 
build, with dark hair and blue eyes. He is 
a devoted sportsman—plays a reputable game 
of golf, pilots his own plane,and is an ex- 
ceptionally good handball player. It is amus- 
ing to point out that on the very day that 
Crooks made his debut in Carnegie Hall he 
also won the handball championship of New 
York State. Fishing, both surf-casting and 
deepsea, and fencing are included in his 
varied pastimes, 

Each year the Crooks family spends its 
vacation in a camp in Canada, where Crooks 
can indulge in his love for the outdoor life. 

Of his daily habits, Crooks has written as 
follows: “On singing days, I rise at about 
8:30, breakfast on fruit juice, hot cereal and 
toast, rest about an hour, then vocalise for 
a while. If the day is not too icy, I take 
a brisk walk before noon. Then comes my 
dinner—meat, green vegetables and stewed 
fruits. I rest again until about four. At 
that time, I begin to think about getting 
down to the Opera House. No later than 
five, I have a very light lunch, I like to leave 
home early and arrive at my dressing room 
about two hours before curtain time. After 
the performance I like best to go straight 
home. Sometimes friends come to us, but 
it is best, after a taxing performance, to 
keep quiet. Toward midnight, I have another 
light meal, and then I go to sleep. 

“Non-performance days are a very dif- 
ferent matter. Then I try to combine the 
day’s business (and each day’s business 
varies) with the things I like to do. I must 
rest and sleep at least eight hours a day. I 
must exercise. I like to see my friends, to 
play bridge. I enjoy reading and going to 
plays. I like best of all to be with my fam- 
ily, quietly at home.” 
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Richard Crooks has recorded most of his 
favorite recital and radio numbers, and opera 
arias, for Vicror. He is also featured by 
Vicror in an album devoted entirely to 
Stephen Foster melodies. 


CULP, JULIA, mezzo-soprano, in her 
time one of the foremost Lieder singers, 
was born in Groningen, Holland, on October 
6, 1881. She was a 
prodigy on the violin, 
and early appeared in 
concerts throughout 
Holland. In her four- 
teenth year she turned 
from the violin to 
singing, and entered 
the Conservatory of 
Amsterdam as a pupil 
of Cornelia van Zan- 
ten. She worked as- 
siduously for two 
years, and then went to Berlin to study with 
Etelka Gerster. 

Julia Culp made her concert debut in a 
joint recital with Ferruccio Busoni at 
Magdeburg, Germany, in 1901. One critic 
at the time wrote with prophetic insight: 
“Today, Julia Culp’s name is printed in 
modest little letters on our programs, but it 
will soon be seen in flaming letters. For she 
is a singer by the Grace of God.” 

Her success came early in her career. 
After a recital in Berlin she gave several con- 
certs in Holland, becoming, within the short 
period of one season, a celebrity. Such was 
her success in Holland that she was imme- 
diately invited to perform in almost every 
important city of Europe. By the time she 
came to America for her first visit, she was 
accepted as one of the great Lieder singers 
in Europe. 

Her American debut took place in New 
York on January 10, 1913 in a program in- 
cluding the songs of Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms. She was given a magnificent 
reception, and the critical acclaim was unre- 
served. An extensive tour throughout Amer- 
ica followed, in which she repeated her Euro- 
pean triumphs. 

In a penetrating analysis of Julia Culp’s 
art, H. T. Parker wrote during the first year 
of her concerts in this country: “First and 
foremost, every song brought the pleasure 
of Mme. Culp’s voice. .. . Not the least 
of its virtues and appeal and much of its 
individuality lies in its singular mingling. of 
both the soprano and the alto quality. In 
its middle range, in particular, it has the 
rich, deep, sensuous texture and body of alto 


tones, and keeps them both, even in higher 
notes. At the same time, it has the lustrous- 
ness and the bell-like quality of a finely tem- 
pered soprano. . Whatever the tone, 
Mme. Culp keeps it flawlessly clear and 
beautifully rounded. Not Dr. Muck excels 
Mme. Culp in the sense of the long and 
mounting melodic line, in instinctive and 
practised divination of the gradients of a 
long progression. And her sensibility to 
rhythm and her expert skill in the sustaining 
and the varying of it match his. And this 
voice and this artistry are the puissant serv- 
ants of a large and fine insight and a mani- 
fold and sensitive imagination.” 

Despite the fact that she was married to 
a German (who was the personal attaché of 
Kaiser Wilhelm 11), Julia Culp, during the 
war, devoted herself to hospital work among 
the Allied soldiers. This divergence of polit- 
ical outlook led to a divorce. In 1919 Julia 
Culp was married a second time—this time 
to a prosperous Viennese merchant. 

During recent years Culp has lived in 
retirement in a beautiful villa in the Sudeten 
territory of what was once Czechoslovakia. 
After the annexation of the Sudetenland by 
Germany, she transferred her home to Hol- 
land. 


The story of Julia Culp’s discovery of 
Gertrude Pitzinger, the Lieder singer, is told 
in the sketch on Pitzinger. 


DAMROSCH, WALTER JOHANNES, 
“the dean of American conductors,” was 
born in Breslau, Germany, on January 30, 
1862. He came from 
a family of distin- 
guished musicians. 
His father was Dr. 
Leopold ` Damrosch, 
one of the great con- 
ductors of his time, 
the founder of the 
New York Symphony 
Society and the Ora- 
torio Society of New 
York and first Wag- 
nerian conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Walter 
Damrosch’s older brother was Frank Dam- 
rosch (godson of Franz Liszt) who for 
many years was the distinguished head of 
the Institute of Musical Art in New York. 


On the day of Walter’s birth, many 
prominent musicians of Germany were pres- 
ent at his father’s home to celebrate the 
event. Richard Wagner was supposed to be 
the godfather, but at the last moment de- 
murred because, having christened another 


son of Dr. Leopold Damrosch, who died 
soon thereafter, he insisted that he was an 
unlucky influence. A substitute godfather 
was called, and the boy who was to have 
been named Richard Wagner Damrosch was 
now known as Walter Johannes. 

When Walter was five years old, his fam- 
ily came to America where his father hoped 
to gain some important musical assignment. 
The Damrosch family lived in a small apart- 
ment on 23rd Street near Third Avenue. It 
was shortly after their arrival in America 
that Walter made his musical debut—some- 
what inauspiciously. His father was rehears- 
ing Schubert’s Der hausliche Krieg, and a 
passage required the crashing of a cymbal. 
To hire a musician especially to crash the 
cymbal was not to be thought of. Dr. 
Leopold decided to enlist the services of his 
son. For hours, the father trained the boy 
on how and when to crash the cymbals. At 
the concert, however, the excitement proved 
so great for the young musician that, when 
the moment arrived for him to crash the 
cymbals, he stood petrified, unable to move 
his hands. Despite this unhappy experience, 
Walter was trained by his father for a musi- 
cal career. After some study in America 
with Von Inten, Boekelmann and Pinner, 
Walter Damrosch went to Germany and 
became a pupil of Draeseke and Hans von 
Bülow. 


His first great opportunity to conduct 
came to him when his father suddenly died 
in 1885. Dr. Leopold Damrosch had been 
in the midst of launching the first Wagnerian 
cycle at the Metropolitan Opera House. His 
death necessitated a hasty substitution of 
conductors, and young Walter was called 
upon to inherit the baton of his father. His 
work proved so competent that the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan gave him a one- 
year contract. He also took over the direc- 
tion of the Oratorio Society and the New 
York Symphony Society. 

In 1895, Damrosch organized the Dam- 
rosch Opera Company which, for several 
years, toured the United States. From 1900 
to 1902 he once again conducted at the 
Metropolitan. For one season, in 1902-1903, 
he was the conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


In 1903, Damrosch reorganized the New 
York Symphony Society, establishing it on 
a permanent basis. For the next twenty 
years, he conducted more than a hundred 
concerts a season with that orchestra. It 
was as conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony that Damrosch received world wide 
recognition as the foremost American con- 
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ductor of his day. Some of his achievements 
loom large in the history of American music. 
He made nation wide tours with his or- 
chestra, bringing great symphonic music to 
towns and hamlets which had never before 
heard an orchestra. He was the first con- 
ductor to perform in America such master- 
pieces as the Fourth Symphony of Brahms, 
the Fifth and Pathétique symphonies of 
Tschaikovsky and Wagner’s Parsifal, which 
he conducted in concert form. He featured 
the most representative works of modern 
composers at a time when hardly more than 
their names, if even that, were known to 
American audiences, such composers as 
Sibelius, Saint-Saéns, Delius, Elgar, D’Indy, 
Vaughan Williams, Bruckner, and Stravin- 
sky. In 1919, he was the first American 
invited to Europe to conduct his orchestra 
in major cities. 

During the World War, Damrosch or- 
ganized a training school for bandmasters 
in France, the direct result of which was the 
formation, after the War, of the Fontaine- 
bleau School of Music, founded expressly 
for American musicians. 

In 1926, the Symphony Society was dis- 
solved and several of its musicians were 
engaged by the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra. For one season, Dam- 
rosch was guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic. Then he retired from the 
concert field to devote himself to radio work. 
He was a pioneer in broadcasting great 
symphonic music, inaugurating the first of 
the series in 1926. Just as he had previously 
been a dynamic force in elevating the stand- 
ards of music in the American symphony 
hall, so he now was influential in creating 
new standards for radio music. Of especial 
importance has been his Music Appreciation 
Hour during which, since 1928, he has been 
instructing the young. of the country in the 
appreciation of great music. It has been 
estimated that more than five million school 
children listen to these educational broad- 
casts each week, 

On April 12, 1935, Damrosch conducted 
a festival concert to celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of his first appearance in New 
York as a conductor. 

The present editor wrote as follows about 
Damrosch’s conductorial career in his book 
on conductors, The Man with the Baton, 
“Even in his prime and youth, Damrosch 
never attained performances of outstanding 
merit. His baton too often touched the 
surfaces of a musical work without pene- 
trating far into the depths; and it could 
frequently evoke no more than a stereotyped 
reading from the players—a reading in 
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which the inner voices, the subtle threads 
of sound that course and intertwine into a 
musical fabric, were usually completely ab- 
sent.... And yet, in the history of Amer- 
ican symphonic music his name looms large; 
and though he cannot be linked with the 
great conductors of his time, his importance 
as an influence should not be hastily dis- 
missed.” 

Damrosch has composed many well known 
works in a variety of forms. His opera, 
The Scarlet Letter, was given its premiére 
by his own opera company in 1896. In 1913, 
the Metropolitan Opera House presented 
another Damrosch opera, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. In 1937, his third major opera, The 
Man Without a Country, was introduced 
at the Metropolitari Opera House. Damrosch 
has also composed chamber music, choral 
works, incidental music to Greek tragedies, 
and several songs, among them the ever- 
popular Danny Deever. 

Damrosch has been featured in a talking- 
picture, The Star Maker. Damrosch lives 
in a private house in East 71st. Street in 
New York City. His wife is the daughter 
of James G. Blaine, at one time Secretary 
of State of the United States. Damrosch’s 
hours are crowded with activity, vast corres- 
pondence to carry on, new musical works to 
study, interviewers and newspapermen to 
meet, and his own composition to attend to. 
To divert himself from these activities, 
Damrosch builds elaborate pasteboard 
houses, designed, decorated and executed by 
himself. When he was a lad of eight, he 
built a miniature Wagnerian theater upon 
which puppets enacted Das Rheingold, while 
he played the piano part. His cunning with, 
and his enthusiasm for, the pasteboards has 
not disappeared with the years. 

During the summer, play time brings him 
out of doors, and his pet hobby is gardening. 
Although his summer home is fully equipped 
with servants, Damrosch will often attend 
to all the gardening work himself. He con- 
fesses that, though he is not particularly 
superstitious, he has an especial weakness 
for the number 22, which he thinks is lucky 
for him. 

A charming book of musical reminis- 
cences was written by Damrosch under the 
title of My Musical Life. 


DAVIS, AGNES, American soprano, was 
born in Colorado Springs, Colorado, the 
daughter of a colonel in the United States 
Army. Although Agnes was a musical child, 
her father refused to consider the possibility 
of a musical career. He chose school teach- 


ing as her profession. Agnes Davis was 
graduated from the Colorado State Teachers 
College, after which she taught physical cul- 
ture in the public schools of Denver. 

But she had not neglected music. She 
had won several singing prizes during her 
school days (including one for five hundred 
dollars) which encouraged her to believe 
that she had a future in singing. Her first 
important vocal lessons were with Florence 
Lamont Hinman in Detroit. On the advice 
of friends, Davis en- 


tered the Atwater 
Kent radio contest 
in 1927. “I learned 


my role for the com- 
petition by listening 
to Rosa Ponselle on 
the victrola.” She won 
the first prize of 
$5000 in the contest 
which had more than 
50,000 ` participants. 
To celebrate this vic- 
tory, the Denver Post conducted in her honor 
a monster soirée at the Civic Auditorium for 
an audience of 15,000. 

After winning the prize, Agnes Davis 
settled in Philadelphia where she continued 
studying with Emilio de Gogorza at the 
Curtis Institute of Music, for five years. 
During the summers, she went with her 
teacher and other talented pupils to Paris 
where she attended the opera at least three 
times a week, and the Comédie Française 
on other evenings in order to learn classic 
French diction. 

During the period of her study at the 
Curtis Institute, Agnes Davis was sometimes 
called upon to sing small roles in the opera 
presentations of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera. In 1934, Leopold Stokowski engaged 
her to sing the Immolation Scene from 
Gétterdimmerung with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra for a public demonstration of wired 
transmission from the Academy of Music. 
This performance was soon afterward re- 
corded by VICTOR. 

This was to be the first of many appear- 
ances with the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra under Stokowski in a variety of 
musical works ranging from Beethoven and 
Wagner to Arnold Schonberg. 

Her recording of the Immolation Scene 
came to the attention of Eugene Ormandy 
who engaged her in 1934 as soloist at his 
concerts in New York and Philadelphia. The 
following Christmas, Ormandy brought her 
to Minneapolis to appear with him in a 
performance of Handel’s Messiah and in 


Wagnerian excerpts. The following March, 
Ormandy engaged her for a Philadelphia 
performance of Mahler’s Second Symphony. 
When the Philadelphia Orchestra experi- 
mented with opera productions, Agnes Davis 
was engaged for three of the ten produc- 
tions. She appeared in Hänsel und Gretel, 
Der Rosenkavalier and Falstaff. 

In November, 1935, Otto Klemperer chose 
her to sing in Alban Berg’s Lulu with the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra. Other important engagements for 
Davis included those with the Cincinnati 
Symphony in the Messiah, with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in Honegger’s Le Roi 
David, and with Charles Hackett in a coast- 
to-coast tour of concerts devoted to great 
love scenes from famous romantic operas. 
Between January 1936 and April 1937, she 
made more than eighty concert appearances. 

In the spring of 1937, Agnes Davis made 
her debut at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in Lohengrin. She was the second American 
born singer to perform the role of Elsa at 
the Metropolitan, the first having been 
Emma Eames some thirty-five years earlier. 

Agnes Davis is tall and slender. Five feet 
six and a half inches tall, she has a slim 
but athletic build. Her interests include 
the theater and motion pictures; her favorite 
stars of stage and screen include Katherine 
Cornell, Leslie Howard and Greta Garbo. 
Davis reads a great deal, usually biogra- 
phies. She is also a sports enthusiast, riding 
horseback, playing tennis and golf, swim- 
ming and climbing mountains. 

Except when she is on tour, she follows 
a systematic routine. She sleeps eight hours 
a day, devotes her mornings to hard work, 
and her afternoons to walks and exercise. 
She is almost always studying when she has 
a free hour; she has been known to memor- 
ize new songs while waiting for her hair to 
dry at the coiffeur’s. 

Her favorite opera composer is Wagner, 
and her preference in song literature is for 
the Lieder of the great German masters. As a 
hobby she plays the piano from memory, and 
does it well. 

In 1935, Agnes Davis was one of the 
artists sent by the English Speaking Union 
of Philadelphia to London in honor of The 
Silver Jubilee of King George V. She sang 
at Lady Astor’s home and at the American 
Embassy, performing before some of the 
most distinguished figures in English society, 
politics and art. 

With Leopold Stokowski and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Agnes Davis has recorded 
for Victor Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
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and selection from Siegfried and Götter- 
dimmerung. 


DEERING, HENRI, American pianist, 
was born in St. Louis, Missouri in Novem- 
ber, 1894. He is a descendant of one of 
the founders of La 
Clede’s Village, as St. 
Louis was first called. 

Deering began to 
play the piano at the 
age of four. At seven, 
he had memorized 
forty inventions of 
Bach, and at ten he 
was organist at the 
St. Louis Church. 
One year after this, 
he gave his first pub- 
lic concert, performing the Mendelssohn G- 
minor concerto. 

In his twenty-first year, Deering con- 
ducted a theater orchestra. He also accom- 
panied such singers as Olive Fremstad and 
Oscar Seagle. The World War interrupted 
his musical occupations. Deering joined the 
77th Division as a machine-gunner, and later 
was with the Army of Occupation near 
Coblenz. An automobile accident in Ger- 
many almost destroyed one of his fingers; 
only a miracle of surgery restored its flexi- 
bility. 

After demobilization, Deering went to 
Paris and studied with Isidor Philipp at the 
Paris Conservatory. Further study took 
place with Artur Schnabel. In 1922, Deering 
made his debut as a mature artist in Berlin. 
Other performances throughout Europe 
followed. 

His first American performance asa full- 
grown artist took place at Carnegie Hall 
in January, 1925, when Deering appeared 
as soloist with the State Symphony Or- 
chestra. Since that time, Deering has toured 
both this country and Europe extensively. 
He has appeared successfully over the radio, 
having been featured in a weekly series over 
the National Broadcasting Company in 1933- 
1934. He has also been a soloist with major 
American and European orchestras. 

He has been particularly successful as a 
performer of chamber music, cooperating 
with such leading ensembles as the Letz, the 
Stradivarius and the Perolé quartets in per- 
formances of piano quartets and quintets. 
In 1936, he gave a series of sonata recitals 
with Boris Koutzen, violinist; and a second 
series of sonata concerts with Beatrice Har- 
rison, cellist. 
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His playing has been described by Amer- 
ican critics as “virile.” “He is a capital 
musician who combines an excellent tech- 
nique with polished style and taste. He 
performs as one who has prepared his task 
conscientiously and carefully. He secures 
a beautiful singing tone from the instrument, 
artfully adapted to the moods of the music. 
His touch is crisp, clean and precise, and he 
encompasses keyboard problems in the man- 
ner of a capable and confident musician.” 

In 1938, Henri Deering was appointed to 
e of. Adelphi College in Long Is- 
and. 


DEFAUW, DESIRE, is one of the most 
celebrated of present-day Belgian conductors. 
He was born in Ghent in 1885, the youngest 
of five children. He 
entered the Ghent 
Conservatory at the 
age of eight to take 
a violin course. At 
the age of fourteen 
he won first prize in 
violin playing and a 
visiting impresario 
heard him play and 
then and there offered 
35,000 francs for the 
opportunity of bring- 
ing him for a concert tour to America. De- 
fauw’s parents refused to consider the 
project, insisting that the boy was not yet 
ready for concert work. One year later, 
Désiré became concertmaster of the Concerts 
Divers in Ghent. Shortly after this, and 
until the outbreak of the World War, he 
toured Europe in recital. 

The war did not altogether interrupt De- 
fauw’s musical activity. Together with 
Lionel Tertis, he formed the Belgian Quartet 
which toured England in performances of 
chamber music. After the armistice, Defauw 
turned to the baton, conducting the concerts 
at the Théatre des Marais in Brussels. In 
1925, he resigned from this position to be- 
come the director of the concerts in the 
Royal Academy of Brussels. In addition to 
his duties at the Conservatory, Defauw 
became musical director of the Institut Na- 
tional de Radiodiffusion, conducting a sym- 
phony orchestra formed expressly for radio 
broadcasting. 

On December 9, 1939, Désiré Defauw 
made his American debut as conductor in 
a short series of guest performances with 
the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. Samuel 
Chotzinoff said of him: “The new conduc- 
tor’s beat is both precise and flexible, and 
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his musical personality tends towards bril- 
liance. . . . The impression he made on his 
audience justified his choice.” 


DE LAMARTER, ERIC, American or- 
ganist and conductor, was born in Lansing, 
Michigan, on February 18, 1880. He was 
an organ pupil of 
Fairclough and stud- 
ied piano with Mary 
Wood Chase and 
Middleschulte. At the 
age of fifteen, De 


Lamarter conducted 
a church choir in 
Kalamazoo. 


In 1901, De Lamar- 
ter left for Paris 
where he studied the 
organ with Guilmant 
and Widor. Returning to America, he was 
a member of the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College and critic for several im- 
portant Chicago papers, among others for 
the Chicago Record Herald and the Chicago 
Tribune between the years of 1908 and 1911. 
In 1911 he resigned from the Chicago Musi- 
cal College to become drama critic of Inter- 
Ocean. 

In 1911, he was appointed conductor of 
the Chicago Musical Art Society, in which 
post he succeeded Frederick Stock. A few 
years later, Stock appointed De Lamarter 
his assistant conductor with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, a position he held for 
many years. In 1918, when Stock resigned 
temporarily from the orchestra to acquire 
his American citizenship, De Lamarter was 
the sole conductor of the orchestra. Since 
then, for many seasons, he has conducted 
several concerts each year. He also attracted 
attention as the conductor of the Chicago 
Civic Orchestra, and as director of an an- 
nual series of summer concerts. 

In his conducting, De Lamarter impresses 
most (as one Chicago critic pointed out) 
“with the absence of all assumptions, with 
the quiet dignity of his manner, the quality 
of assured power of leadership that made 
itself felt beneath the cloak of reticence. 
Dynamic potentialities were discernible with- 
in that vesture of reserve.” 

De Lamarter has recently been associated 
with radio work. He has been a staff con- 
ductor of the Mutual network, frequently 
directing programs of symphonic music with 
the Wallenstein Sinfonietta over WOR and 
the Mutual network. 

De Lamarter has composed many works, 
some of which have been introduced by the 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra. His best 
known compositions include three symphon- 
ies, the Suite from The Betrothal and the 
Psalm 154. 


DESSOFF, MARGARETE, distinguished 
woman chora! conductor, was born in Vienna 
on June 11, 1894. Her father was Felix 
Otto Dessoff, one of 
the leading musicians 
of Vienna and con- 
ductor of the Vienna 
Philharmonic from 
1860 to 1875. Her 
father’s home, there- 
fore, was the rendez- 
vous of the most fa- 
mous musical figures 
in Vienna. Margarete 
Dessoff has vivid re- 
collections of Brahms 
and Clara Schumann visiting her home. 

She studied music in Vienna, after which 
she was sent to the Frankfurt Conservatory 
where her teachers included Gunz and Hahn. 

Her first venture in conducting was in 
1912. In that year, she organized the Des- 
soffsche Frauenchor in Frankfurt, which 
was so successful that it was invited to 
perform in other leading German cities. 

In 1923, Dessoff came to the United 
States and was invited by Frank Damrosch 
to take charge of the choral music at the 
Institute of Musical Art in New York. 
One year later, she organized the Adesdi 
Chorus of women’s voices. In 1928, she 
founded the A Cappella Singers, a chorus 
of mixed voices. In 1930, these two or- 
ganizations were amalgamated as the Des- 
soff Choirs. With the Dessoff Choirs, 
Margarete Dessoff gave concerts of signifi- 
cant choral music, which often proved to 
be among the most vital events of the 
musical season in New York. In 1926, 
she shared the conductor’s stand of the 
Schola Cantorum with Hugh Ross. 

Margarete Dessoff likewise organized the 
Vecchi Singers (a small chorus formed from 
members of the Dessoff Choirs) which, in 
1933, performed Vecchi’s Amfiparnasso, a 
masterpiece long obscure and neglected. 
Dessoff was invited to repeat this per- 
formance at the Library of Congress in 
Washington, at colleges and over the radio. 
On Christmas eve 1935, the Vecchi Singers 
‘gave a program of Christmas music of all 
nations over the radio sponsored by the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation. 

She was advised by her physician to 
abandon all her conducting assignments 
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which were proving too taxing for her 
health. It was therefore announced that 
1936 would mark the farewell of Dessoff’s 
career as a choral conductor. Her last con- 
cert with the Dessoff Choirs was scheduled 
for April 29, 1936. Unfortunately, an 
automobile accident, a short time before the 
night of the concert, made even that last 
appearance impossible. At the last moment, 
Paul Boepple substituted for Dessoff, taking 
great pains to specify that though he was 
conducting the concert it had been prepared 
by Dessoff herself. 

Paul Boepple succeeded Margarete Des- 
soff as the permanent conductor of the 
Dessoff Choirs. 


DILLING, MILDRED, outstanding Amer- 
ican woman harpist, was born in Indiana. 
At an early age she began to study the 
piano but insistently 
asked her parents to 
buy her a harp. On 
her twelfth birth- 
day, her request was 
granted. From that 
time on the harp was 
her favorite musical 
instrument. She made 
swift progress, and 
after one year of § 
study was ready for PZ 
concert appearances. 

Her first engagement took place at the home 
of Meredith Nicholson, Indiana novelist and 
a neighbor of the Dillings. Mildred also 
performed at the homes of other well-known 
writers such as Riley and Tarkington. 

Encouraged by her friends and neighbors, 
she went to Paris to study with Henriette 
Renie. There followed Dilling’s concert 
debut at the Salle Érard in Paris which 
was so successful that she was immediately 
engaged for three gala concerts with Yvette 
Guilbert at the Trocadero. 

During the past few seasons, Mildred 
Dilling has given more than four hundred 
concert performances in America and Eur- 
ope, giving in one season as many as 
eighty-five concerts on a coast-to-coast tour 
of the United States. She made what she 
believes to be a record in England by giving 
seventeen concerts in a little less than three 
weeks; the newspapers in England pointed 
out, after her first concert there, that she 
was the first harpist to give a recital in 
London since John Thomas, the court harpist 
of Queen Victoria. 

In Ireland she was singularly honored 
when, upon the inauguration of a new radio 
station in Belfast, she was called upon to 
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give the first broadcast. In Germany the 
critics said that she was the first harp 
recitalist in that country within the memory 
of musicians. 

She has also been honored in her 
own country. Mildred Dilling shares with 
Paderewski the honor of having played at 
more musicales at the White House, during 
three administrations, than any other living 
virtuoso. 

“Mildred Dilling is one of the most con- 
vincing arguments for the harp as a solo 
instrument,” once wrote a critic of The New 
York Times. “She has not only technical 
proficiency in her art, but a stage presence 
subtly and charmingly in accord with the 
shining blond instrument at which she sits. 
What is more, she knows well how to choose 
a program which will display a harp’s 
musical values.” : 

Mildred Dilling’s hobby is the collection 
of harps. Her collection includes a Scan- 
dinavian minstrel harp of the sixteenth 
century, one of the oldest such instruments 
in this country. Another interesting item is 
a Burmese bow harp which looks like a 
sailing vessel, with the base a hollowed-out 
log with skin, and the strings resembling 
a sail. Besides these two instruments she 
has an old English carriage harp, small and 
ornate, used a hundred years ago by fash- 
ionable ladies to break the monotony of a 
journey by coach, a triple-strung Welsh harp 
dating from 1720, and a “single action” harp 
made in 1770 by Nadermann, the harpmaker 
to Marie Antoinette. 

During the summer months, Dilling devotes 
herself to research work. One of the fruits 
of her research has been Old Tunes for New 
Harpists, published by Oliver Ditson and 
Company—a compilation of ninety-two folk- 
songs of all nations, transcribed by her for 
the harp. 


DOBROWEN, ISSAI ALEXANDRO- 
WITCH, conductor, born in Nishny- 
Novgorod, Russia, on February 27, 1894. 
He was a student 
at the Moscow Con- 
servatory, a pupil of 
Jaroschewski, Tane- 
iev and Igumnoff. In 
1911 he graduated 
with the gold medal. 
He went to Vienna 
and there studied the 
piano with Leopold 
Godowsky. 

In 1917 Dobrowen 
was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Moscow Conservatory. Two 
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years later he made his debut as conductor 
at the Grand Theatre. His performances 
were so well spoken of that, in three years’ 
time, he was called to Dresden to become 
conductor of the Russian repertory at the 
Grand Opera. 

It was in Dresden that Dobrowen first 
achieved a European reputation. He scored 
a triumph with his performance of Boris 
Godounoff. Besides his engagement at the 
Dresden Opera, which continued for several 
years, he was a guest conductor of operas 
and symphonic music in Berlin, Halle, 
Stockholm, Helsingfors and Leningrad. In 
1924-25 he was first conductor of the Volks- 
oper in Berlin, at which time he repeated 
his Dresden triumphs with Boris Godounof. 

After a season as general music director 
of the Royal Opera in Sofia, Bulgaria, and 
another season as director of the Oslo 
Philharmonic, Dobrowen came to the United 
States, in the fall of 1931, to become 
permanent conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. His virile perform- 
ances, energetic and fresh, were highly 
praised. 

On December 1, 1932, Issai Dobrowen 
made his New York debut as conductor 
with the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra. Olin Downes reported: “Mr. 
Dobrowen is a conductor of temperament. 
His are apparently the ideals of the virtuoso 
conductor. *His aim—his persistent and con- 
sistent aim—is effect. In this, Dobrowen 
was markedly successful.” 

Dobrowen returned the following season 
to direct once again the San Francisco 
Orchestra and to give additional guest per- 
formances with the New York Philharmonic 
and to appear with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and the Rochester Philharmonic. 

When, in 1937, Bronislaw Hubermann 
organized the Palestine Symphony Orchestra, 
Issai Dobrowen was chosen its permanent 
conductor. 

Dobrowen has composed a piano concerto, 
a violin concerto, several chamber music 
works and some incidental music for the 
theater. 


DOE, DORIS, American contralto, was 
born in Bar Harbor, Maine, a descendant 
of Henry Rice, a famous oratorio singer 
from Wales. When her family moved to 
Palm Beach, Florida, Doris Doe joined the 
church choir. Her singing attracted the 
attention of the opera star Louise Homer, 
who began to give her lessons in singing. 
After this she studied with Sybil McDermid 
and was coached by Frank LaForge and 
Charles A. Baker. 


In her seventeenth year, Doe was engaged 
as a professional singer on a Chautauqua 
circuit. Following this experience, she ap- 
peared as a soloist with such major orchestras 
as the New York Philharmonic, the Chicago 
and the Minneapolis Symphony. 

In 1928 she made her debut as a recitalist 
in New York. Feeling the need of further 
coaching she went to Germany, where a 
friend of hers urged 
her to appear at an 
audition for the Dres- 
den Opera. The audi- 
tion was successful, 
and Doris Doe was 
assigned to make her 
opera debut as Erda 
in Das Rheingold. 
She made so striking 
an impression that 
Gatti-Casazza wired 
her to come to Italy 
to sing for him. This resulted in a five-year 
contract with the Metropolitan Opera House. 

On February 3, 1932, Doris Doe made her 
Metropolitan debut in Tristan und Isolde. 
“She disclosed . . . a fresh and agreeable 
voice and an unaffectedly attractive pres- 
ence,” wrote Lawrence Gilman. Shortly 
after her Metropolitan debut, Doe gave a 
recital at Town Hall which was further 
praised by the critics. “Hers was singing 
of a conscientious quest of the poetic spirit 
of the song,” wrote the critic of The New 
York Times. 

Doris Doe has since her debut been a 
valuable member of the Metropolitan Opera 
company, and has distinguished herself par- 
ticularly for her intelligent portrayal of the 
smaller roles in the Wagnerian repertory. 

When the opera season ends, Doris Doe 
escapes to her farm, Rhythm Hill, in Ben- 
nington, Vermont. There she indulges 
in her favorite sport, golf, and can 
attentively watch over her pets which include 
a Russian wolf-hound, a collie and two 
Siamese cats. One of her pet pastimes is 
cooking new and exotic dishes; her culinary 
pièce de résistance, according to her friends, 
is old-fashioned home made bread. 
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DOHNANYI, ERNST VON, whose work 
as one of the major Hungarian composers 
of our time is discussed in Composers of 
Today, has been equally prominent as pianist 
and conductor. He was born in Pressburg, 
Hungary, on July 27, 1877. As a child he 
gave a strong indication of his desire to be- 
come a conductor by playing a game in which 
he stood on a chair, used a walking stick 
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as a baton, and directed his little sister in 
musical performances; rows of empty seats, 
grouped behind his back, served as his 
audience. 

He began to study music early, and after 
preliminary lessons became a pupil of Carl 
Forstner, the organist of the Pressburg 
Conservatory. In 1894, Dohnanyi entered 
the Royal Academy of Music where his 
teachers included Stefan Thoman and Hans 
Koessler. He was an exceptional student, 
and in three years composed a symphony 
which won the King’s Prize and received 
public performance. 

On October 1, 1897, Dohnanyi made his 
debut as concert pianist in Berlin. The 
sensitivity of his touch, his musicianship, 
his poetic insight made him an immediate 
success. Concerts were given by him 
throughout Europe. In 1899-1900 he came 
to America for the first time, and after 
making an impressive debut with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Or- 
chestra with Beetho- 
ven’s G-major con- 
certo, he gave recitals 
throughout the coun- 
try. Critics spoke of 
his playing with 
glowing praise, speak- 
ing of its “beautiful 
repose, its exquisite 
purity of taste, its re- 
fined ` intellectuality, 
its largeness and its 
artistic dignity.” In 1908, Dohnányi re- 
turned to America for another extensive 
tour. 

In his own country, Dohnányi has been 
honored for his pianistic art with the title 
of Oberrregierungsrat, which no pianist since 
Franz Liszt had held. 

In 1908, Dohnanyi was appointed profes- 
sor of music at the Berlin Hochschule, 
holding this post for three years. That 
marked the beginning of a distinguished 
career as a teacher. In 1919 he became 
director of the Conservatory of Budapest, 
and in 1934 the director of the Hochschule. 

Besides his fame as a pianist, Dohnanyi 
soon achieved a considerable reputation with 
the baton. In 1920-1921 he came to America 
and was guest conductor of several major 
orchestras. He has been the conductor of 
the Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra. In 
1925, he served as the permanent conductor 
of the short-lived State Symphony Orchestra 
of New York. Since then he has confined 
his conducting to Europe, becoming head of 
his Budapest orchestra, and serving as guest 
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of leading European symphonic organiza- 
tions. Generally, the American critics have 
found his work with the baton less suc- 
cessful than his piano playing. 

In 1923, Dohnanyi received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from the University 
of Szeged in the presence of Archduke Josef 
and Premier Count Bethlen. In 1931, 
Dohnanyi became general director of the 
Hungarian radio. 

Dohnanyi’s best known musical com- 
positions include his piano concerto, the 
Variations on a Nursery Song (for piano 
and orchestra, the Ruralia Hungarica, for 
orchestra, and his Suite for chamber or- 
chestra. 

For Cotumpia, Dohnányi has recorded 
the Mozart G-major piano concerto, serving 
in the dual capacity of pianist and conductor 
of the orchestra. 


The DOLMETSCH family has achieved 
world wide fame by virtue of its consecration 
to old music and old instruments, both of 
which it has helped to restore to general 
recognition in the present day world. 

The members of this family now include 
Mabel, the wife of the late Arnold Dolmetsch 
and their children (all performers on old 
instruments), Cecile, Nathalie, Rudolph and 
Carl. The family is supplemented by Mil- 
licent (wife of Rudolph) and Marie (wife 
of Carl). All the Dolmetsches have mastered 
a variety of old instruments including the 
family of viols, the harpsichord and clavi- 
chord, recorders, rebecs, harps, citherns. 
Rudolph Dolmetsch has achieved particular 
recognition as a performer on the harpsi- 
chord, while Carl is generally recognized 
as one of the world’s leading performers 
on the recorder. Cecile sings. 

The moving spirit of this family of 
musicians was, of course, its founder Arnold 
Dolmetsch, who died early in 1940, and who 
has done more to popularize old music than 
any other single musician of our time. In 
his workshop at his home in Haslemere, 
Dolmetsch built with his own hands old 
instruments of every description, many of 
which are now in general use in every major 
music center of the world. He devoted 
his life to doing research in libraries and 
unearthing from obscurity long forgotten 
masterpieces; thus he came upon such Eng- 
lish composers as Simon Ives, Matthew 
Locke, Lawes, Thomas Tomkins and John 
Jenkens. He gave public concerts which 
introduced these old masters to the general 
public. 

For years, Dolmetsch gathered members 
of his family and his best pupils for private 


domestic performances of old music at his 
Haslemere home, in imitation of the domestic 
consort of the seventeenth century. From 
such origins arose the annual Dolmetsch 
festival of old music in the summer of 1925. 
Since then, for two weeks during each 
summer, a festival of old music has been 
conducted by the Dolmetsch family and their 
pupils at the public auditorium. It has been 
estimated that up to 1940 more than 160 
concerts of old music have been performed 
at these festivals, featuring in excess of a 
thousand works, many of them heard for 
the first time in several centuries. 

The editor of this volume was present at 
the 1939 Dolmetsch Festival at ‘Haslemere 
and reported it as follows for the New York 
Herald Tribune. “The greatest interest of 
the annual old music festival conducted by 
the Dolmetsch family rests with the abun- 
dance of unknown music it introduces to 
discriminating and adventurous music lovers. 
Not all of this music is of equal fascination 
—although most of it has historic interest. 
But there are at least a few works of such 
extraordinary character and originality as 
to make musicians profoundly indebted to 
Arnold Dolmetsch for his life-long re- 
searches into the musical past.” 

Since old age and sickness withdrew 
Arnold Dolmetsch from his activities a few 
years before his death, the work of inte- 
grating the family into a coherent whole 
has fallen on the shoulders of the oldest son, 
Rudolph. 

Carl Dolmetsch has concertized extensively 
on the recorder, upon which he performs 
with amazing virtuosity and musicianship. 
In 1936, he toured the United States. 

The Dolmetsch family has made its own 
recordings of unusual old music. It has 
also recorded for CotumpBia works by Dow- 
land, Weelkes, Farnaby, Byrd and Bull. 


DORFMANN, ANIA, pianist, was born in 
Odessa, Russia, and received most of her 
musical training at the Paris Conservatory 
where she was a pupil 
of Isidor Philipp. In 
her fourteenth year 
her formal education 
came to an end 
Thereafter, she stud- 
ied by herself. 

At the age of four- 
teen, she returned to 
Russia at a time when 
the country was torn 
by revolution. For a 
while she gave con- 
certs in her native country at the request 
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of the revolutionary government. Then, 
returning to France, she made her official 
debut as a concert artist in Liége, following 
this with a concert in Paris. Her success 
was so great that, before long, leading con- 
ductors in Europe invited her to appear as 
a guest with their orchestras, including 
Beecham, Dobrowen, Wood, Golschmann, 
Pierné, Mengelberg and Arbós. Dorfmann 
also gave recitals in Austria, Germany, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Norway and Switzerland. 

On November 27, 1936, Ania Dorfmann 
made her American debut at Town Hall, 
New York. “She has a persuasive touch,” 
wrote one critic, “considerable digital dex- 
terity, an instinctive feeling for rhythm and 
a sensitively applied tonal palette.” 

Since her American debut, Dorfmann has 
settled in this country and has given many 
concert performances. On December 2, 1939 
she attracted nation wide attention when she 
performed in the Beethoven Fantasia in 
C-minor under Arturo Toscanini in a concert 
of the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra which 
was broadcast over an extensive network. 

Ania Dorfmann’s favorite diversion is 
singing. She has an attractive coloratura 
voice, At one time, Tetrazzini heard her 
sing and volunteered to train her for the 
opera, but Dorfmann preferred the career 
of a concert pianist. 


She is excessively nervous before each 
concert. To soothe herself, she often plays 
a game of solitaire several hours before her 
appearance. She has one peculiar idiosyn- 
crasy: she always goes to her concerts with 
an old crocodile handbag, now grown worn 
and disreputable. This handbag had been 
given to her many years back by a friend 
before one of her performances in Vienna. 
It brought her luck on that occasion, and 
Dorfmann has carried it ever since as a 
good-luck charm, 

She has recorded for Copa the Men- 
delssohn G-major piano concerto. 


DRAGONETTE, JESSICA, famous so- 
prano of the radio, was born in Calcutta, 
India, of English parents. From early 
childhood she showed an unusual interest in 
singing and dramatics. As far back as she 
can remember her ambition has been to be- 
come a concert singer. 

While still young, her parents brought her 
to the United States. She was educated at 
the Philadelphia Catholic High School. In 
1923, she entered the Georgian Court Col- 
lege, of New Jersey, a convent, and special- 
ized in languages. 

After being graduated from the College, 
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she went to New York to try her luck as 
a singer. Max Reinhardt chose her for a 
small singing part in his production of The 
Miracle. Other appearances included parts 
in the Earl Carroll Vanities, the Grand 
Street Follies and in a road company of 
The Student Prince. 

Following some coaching in singing with 
Estelle Liebling of New York, Jessica Drag- 
onette was heard by a radio executive who 
recognized that her voice was ideally suited 
for the microphone. In 1926, Jessica Drag- 
onette began her long and distinguished 
association with the radio. In 1929, she was 
engaged as the featured singer over a radio 
hour sponsored by the Cities Service Petro- 
leum Products. It was at this hour that 
she achieved her nation wide popularity as 
a singer’ She remained with this same 
radio hour for six 
years, achieving a rec- 
ord. No other woman 
radio artist was ever 
featured by one spon- 
sor over such an ex- 
tended period of time. 
On Friday evening, 
February 28, 1936, 
she celebrated her 4 
500th broadcast over 
the air. After leaving 
the Cities Service 
Hour, she was featured on an hour spon- 
sored by Palmolive Soap. 

In 1937, Jessica Dragonette successfully 
invaded the concert field, giving recitals in 
leading American cities which received praise 
for the musicianship and taste with which 
she projected her repertoire. 

Jessica Dragonette, slim and petite, is five 
feet two in height and weighs less than a 
hundred pounds. When she is broadcasting 
she is forced to stand on tip-toe to reach 
the microphone. Leading sculptors have 
said that she has the perfect female figure. 

She has a love for medieval art which 
is apparent in the furnishings of her spacious 
home in New York. Tapestries decorate 
the walls ; heavy, ornately decorated furniture 
which might have been a part of a medieval 
castle is to be found in every room. 

Jessica Dragonette has not forgotten her 
early convent training. To this day she has 
remained religious, a believer in a quiet, 
secluded, cloistered existence. Nor has she 
ever forgotten her debt to her old. school. 
Each year, on graduation day, she sings at 
the ceremonies of the Georgian Court School. 
Sister Bertrand, once her fellow student but 
today professor of mathematics at the Col- 
lege, is one of her most intimate friends. 
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Jessica Dragonette’s interests include po- 
etry, interpretative dancing and playing with 
mechanics. She likes to swim and always 
spends her summers at the beach. 

In 1935, she was chosen by a nation wide 
poll as the Queen of the Radio. 


DUPRE, MARCEL, one of the greatest of 
living organists, was born in Rouen, France, 
on May 3, 1886. For generations, his family 
had been professional 
musicians. His father 
was an organist, a 
gifted pupil of Guil- 
mant. 

When Marcel Du- 

ré was four years 
old he heard Widor 
perform, and was so 
stirred that thereafter 
he annoyed his father 
to give him lessons 
on the organ. At the 
age of seven he began to study the organ, 
and a year later, won the high praise of 
Guilmant by performing the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue in E-minor from memory. 

In 1896 Dupré was a featured organist 
at the Rouen Exhibition, performing from 
memory many of Bach’s preludes and fugues. 
Two years after this, he became the first 
organist at the St. Vivien at Rouen, at the 
same time studying with Guilmant. In 1901, 
Marcel Dupré’s Biblical oratorio, Jacob’s 
Dream, was performed at Rouen by a choral 
society conducted by his father. 

He was sent to Paris to enter the piano 
class of Diémer at the Paris Conservatory. 
In 1905, 1906 and 1907 he won first prizes 
in piano playing. In 1909, he was given the 
first prize for fugue, and in 1914 received 
the Grand Prix de Rome for his composition, 
Psyche. 

In 1906, he was assistant organist to 
Widor at the St. Sulpice in Paris. Ten 
years later, he was appointed first organist 
at the Cathedral of Notre Dame. His per- 
formances there soon attracted the attention 
of music lovers throughout the city. Not 
only the profundity of his interpretations 
of organ literature but more especially the 
inexhaustible richness of his improvisations 
were subject to rhapsodic praise by the 
leading French musicians. In 1922, he re- 
signed from his Notre Dame position to 
devote himself more actively to concert work. 

Early in 1920, Dupré attracted world wide 
attention by the unprecedented feat of per- 
forming ten organ recitals, in which more 
than 200 works of Bach were featured, all 
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from memory. At the last of these concerts, 
which was attended by a distinguished aud- 
ience including professors from the Con- 
servatory and members of the Institut de 
France, Widor said publicly: “We must all 
regret, by dear Dupré, the absence from 
our midst of the person whose name 1s 
foremost in our thoughts today—the great 
Johann Sebastian himself. Rest assured that 
if he had been here he would have embraced 
you and pressed you to his heart.” 

In December 1920, Dupré gave a concert 
at Albert Hall, London, before an audience 
of 10,000. On November 21, 1921 he made 
his American debut in New York, and 
amazed his audience by improvising a four 
movement symphony on themes given him 
by several musicians present. Henry T. 
Finck referred to that feat as “a modern 
miracle.” 

His concert tours in Europe and America 
have been extensive since that time. In 
fifteen years, Dupré has toured America 
seven times. During his visit to the United 
States in 1939, Dupré gave several per- 
formances at the Temple of Religion at the 
New York World’s Fair. Dupré has aroused 
no little amazement in this country by virtue 
of the fact that although on some of his 
tours he has performed virtually the entire 
Bach organ catalogue, he has never travelled 
with a sheet of music, depending implicitly 
on his fabulous memory. 

In 1937, Dupré succeeded Widor as the 
organist of the St. Sulpice in Paris. In 
the spring of that same year his name was 
publicized on the front pages of the world 
when he officiated as the organist at the 
wedding of the Duke of Windsor to Mrs. 
Wallis Warfield in France. Shortly after 
this, Dupré was heard in America by short 
wave over the Magic Key Hour from his 
French villa. 

Dupré is the composer of many works for 
the organ. For Victor he has recorded 
several organ works by Bach, César Franck 
and Saint-Saëns. 


DUSHKIN, SAMUEL, violinist, was born 
in Suwalki, Russia, on December 13, 1898. 
He was a child prodigy. In his ninth year, 
he toured Russia in concerts that attracted 
widespread attention. A year later he came 
to the United States and after a short period 
of study here returned to Europe. For a 
while he studied with Rémy at the Paris 
Conservatory. Later he brought his formal 
violin studies to an end under Leopold Auer 
and Fritz Kreisler. 

During the World War, Dushkin fought 
with the British Army. When the United 
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States entered the war, he was transferred 
to the American forces. 


When the War ended, Dushkin returned 
to concert work, touring England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy and 
Spain. In 1924, he returned to America, 
making his American debut with the New 
York Symphony Or- 
chestra by performing 
the Boccherini D-ma- 
jor concerto for which 
he wrote the caden- 
zas. Recitals in New 
York and other prin- 
cipal American cities 
followed. Early in 
1925, he was invited 
to give a recital at 
Fontainebleau at the 
American Conserva- 
tory, and to participate in the Beethoven 
Festival in Paris. 

Dushkin’s name has been associated with 
that of Igor Stravinsky. Stravinsky com- 
posed for Dushkin a violin concerto which 
Dushkin featured (sometimes under the 
baton of the composer) with the leading 
orchestras of America and Europe. In 1937, 
Dushkin appeared throughout America in 
joint recitals with Stravinsky in programs 
devoted exclusively to Stravinsky’s music. 

“Although Mr. Dushkin’s tone is basically 
of good quality (one of his virtues is an 
able bow arm), it was frequently coarsened 
by excessive pressure and allowed to lose 
the lustre it might with more care have 
preserved,” wrote one New York critic 
after a Dushkin performance. 

In his autobiography, Igor Stravinsky 
wrote as follows about Dushkin: “I was 
very glad to find in him, besides his re- 
markable gifts as a born violinist, a musical 
culture, a delicate understanding, and—in 
the exercise of his profession—an abnegation 
that is very rare. His beautiful mastery 
of technique comes from the magnificent 
school of Leopold Auer.” 

Dushkin has arranged many compositions, 
for violin and piano, including excerpts from 
Stravinsky’s more famous works. He has 
recorded for Cotumpta several of these 
Stravinsky pieces, as well as the Stravinsky 
Duo Concertant with the composer at the 
piano. 


EAMES, EMMA HAYDEN, belongs to 
one of the most glamourous periods in the 
history of opera in America, and in this 
period she was one of the more lustrous 
figures. She was born in Shanghai, China, 
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on August 13, 1865 to American parents. 
While she was still a child she was brought 
to this country, settling in Bath, Maine. She 
began to study singing seriously in Boston 
under Clara Munger in 1882, and launched 
her singing career as a chorister in several 
important churches. While still a girl, she 
appeared in a public performance of the 
garden scene from Faust given by students. 

She became a friend of Wilhelm Gericke, 
then conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, who inter- 
ested himself in her 
career and urged her 
mother to take her to 
Paris for further 
study. After some ad- 
ditional study with 
Annie Payson Call, 
Emma Eames left for 
Paris in 1886 and be- 
came a pupil of 
Mathilde Marchesi. 
She made an attempt 
at this time to become a member of the 
Paris Opéra but was turned down. 

She worked hard with Mme. Marchesi in 
the preparation of her repertoire. Upon 
several different occasions she was about to 
make her debut with some major opera 
house but always some accident intervened. 
She refused, however, to admit discourage- 
ment. She was finally to reap the reward 
of her patience when she was engaged by 
the Paris Opéra. 

Her debut took place on March 13, 1889 
when she appeared as Juliet in Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette, with Jean de Reszke as 
Romeo. It was Gounod himself who selected 
her to sing in his opera. The extent of 
her success can be measured by the following 
criticism which appeared in the Paris Figaro: 
“Twenty years old, tall, svelte, the figure 
and the profile of Diana, the nose fine and 
the nostrils quivering, the carmine mouth 
exhaling the breath of life, the face a pure 
oval lit by big eyes full of impudence and 
candor at the same time, the expression 
astonishingly mobile, the forehead high and 
crowned by a mass of blond fleece, the arms 
superb attached to the charming shoulders— 
such is Mlle. Emma Hayden Eames . . . 
such is the new Juliette.” 

She sang the role of Juliet ten times in 
one month, and seemed to have established 
herself permanently as a star of the Paris 
Opéra. Unfortunately a series of intrigues 
by envious singers made her position at the 
Opéra uncomfortable, and after a season 
which she has described as a “nightmare”, 
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Emma Eames announced her resignation. 
Meanwhile she had appeared in London, and 
had duplicated her striking Paris success. 

From Paris Eames came to New York to 
join the Metropolitan Opera House, making 
her New York debut on December 14, 1891 
in Roméo et Juliette. 

“Miss Eames,” wrote H. E. Krehbiel, “is 
a singer of good intuitions and fine gifts. 
Her voice is scarcely large enough for a 
room like that in which she sang last night, 
but it has an individuality of color that is 
agreeable as the individuality that marked 
her acting. It is a thoroughly lovely voice 
and the effect is lovely whenever she uses 
it dramatically and not merely for display.” 

From this time on, Emma Eames alter- 
nated between London and New York, be- 
coming an idol of the opera audiences of 
both capitals. Her repertoire included the 
German, Italian and French operas. She 
appeared in a flexible variety of roles in 
The Magic Flute, The Marriage of Figaro, 
Lohengrin, Die Fledermaus, Tosca, Falstaff, 
Werther, etc. Her greatest triumphs came 
to her in Tosca, an interpretation which 
Puccini himself praised lavishly both for 
the originality of the conception and the suc- 
cess of its projection, in Don Giovanni, 
which she sang under Gustav Mahler, and 
in Aida opposite Enrico Caruso. 

In 1896 Emma Eames. gave a command 
performance before Queen Victoria during 
the Golden Jubilee celebration. 

Emma Eames made her last appearance 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House on February 15, 1909 in Tosca. She 
was given a touching and unforgettable fare- 
well. “TI wish to tell you,” she said in a 
curtain speech, “that this is the last time 
I shall sing for you. . . . I wish to thank 
you all... for the inspiration and for the 
fact that you have loved me and delighted 
in my success. Good-bye.” 

It is interesting to mention that her re- 
tirement had been caused only partially by 
the fact that she felt she had reached her 
prime as an artist. More important still in 
bringing about her withdrawal from the 
opera house was her hostility to the new 
conductor of the Metropolitan, Arturo Tos- 
canini, whose personality she felt clashed too 
violently with her own; she also resented 
the appointment of Gatti-Casazza as the 
new director. “To continue at the Metro- 
politan under the Italian régime would have 
been impossible to one of my artistic ideals,” 
she has written. ‘Therefore the logical 
moment had come for me to say good-bye, 
when my public had only my success to 
remember.” 


Emma Eames was twice married, first to 
Julian Story, the well-known painter, whom 
she divorced in 1907, and then to the cele- 
brated singer Emilio de Gogorza. Since 
her retirement she has divided her time 
between Paris and the United States. 

She has written a book of reminiscences 
entitled Some Memoirs and Reflections, 
which was published in 1927. 


EASTON, FLORENCE GERTRUDE, 
soprano, was born in Middleborough-on- 
Tees, Yorkshire, England, on October 24, 
1884. 

“I began as a pian- 
ist sand had sno 
thought of singing, let 
alone of the opera, 
when I began the 
study of music.” 
When she was eight 
years old she made 
her first public ap- 
pearance as a pianist 
in Toronto, Canada, 
whither her family 
had come three years earlier. This debut 
was well received, and she continued to 
study the piano seriously. 

Not until her adolescence did she think 
seriously of studying singing. At fourteen 
she returned to England and took up the 
study of the voice at the Royal Academy 
of Music in London. Later she went to 
Paris to work with Elliot Haslam, a coach 
who helped her with tone placement. “But 
not long after this my father died, and my 
grandparents (who had good old-fashioned 
ideas that a woman’s place to sing was in 
the home) discouraged my efforts. They 
even carried paternalism far enough to select 
a husband for me. When this point had 
been reached, I quietly disappeared, and once 
more went back to my vocal work.” 

In 1903 Easton made her opera debut 
with the Moody-Manners Company in New- 
castle. The opera was Tannhäuser. In 
1905, her American debut took place in 
Baltimore with the Savage English Grand 
Opera Company. This time she sang in 
Rigoletto. Meanwhile, in 1904, she was 
married to the American singer, Francis 
Maclennan, With her husband she appeared 
for several years in Europe in a variety of 
operas. 

Between 1907 and 1913 Florence Easton 
was a member of the Berlin Royal Opera. 
In 1910 she sang in the London premiére of 
Richard Strauss’ Elektra at Covent Garden, 
and between 1913 and 1915 she was a 
featured singer at the Hamburg Opera. 


After the War broke out she left Ger- 
many for America, and joined the Chicago 
Opera Company. She made her Chicago 
debut in November, 1915 in Siegfried. For 
the next two seasons, Easton remained with 
the Chicago Opera, becoming one of the best 
known Wagnerian sopranos in the country. 

In 1917 the Metropolitan Opera House 
engaged her. On December 7, she appeared 
for the first time at the Metropolitan in 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and during the next 
twelve years was one of the major sopranos 
of the Metropolitan. Her amazing versatil- 
ity made it possible for the company to 
feature her in an extensive variety of roles, 
all of which she performed with consummate 
musicianship. Frequently she was called 
upon at the last moment to substitute for 
some leading soprano momentarily indis- 
posed. She sang her first Isolde without a 
single rehearsal, called to do so at the zero 
hour. 

During these twelve years at the Metro- 
politan, Easton was one of the celebrated 
Wagnerian sopranos of her time. But she 
was also featured in many important Ameri- 
can first performances, world premiéres and 
Metropolitan revivals. Included in these 
were La Cena delle Beffe, Cosi fan Tutte, 
The King’s Henchman, Jonny Spielt Auf, 
Der Rosenkavalier, La Juive and Gianni 
Schicchi. 

After an absence of six years from the 
Metropolitan, Florence Easton made her re- 
appearance on February 28, 1936 in Die 
Walküre. 

In all, Easton has some eighty-eight roles 
in grand opera. She holds what is generally 
considered a world’s record, with more than 
three hundred appearances in Madame But- 
terfly, which, incidentally, is her favorite 
role. She also has an affection for Isolde, 
Elisabeth, Tosca and the Marschallin. Her 
greatest artistic successes came to her in the 
Metropolitan productions of Cosi fan tutte; 
Parsifal and Der Rosenkavalier. 


Lawrence Gilman wrote as follows of her 
interpretation of the Marschallin in Der 
Rosenkavalier: “Resignation is not a mood 
that is easily made absorbing in the theatre— 
to be resigned is usually to be a bore. But 
Mme. Easton makes her resignation engross- 
ing and moving to watch, and she sang her 
autumnal lament at the end of the first act 
with a patrician dignity which never per- 
mitted us to forget that for a princess there 
are compensations—and sometimes an Indian 
summer.” 

In his book The American Singer, Oscar 
Thompson has admirably summed up Flor- 
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ence Easton’s achievements: “Mme. Easton’s 
was not one of the really great voices, 
although a very good one, which she often 
used with the most telling effect. Neither 
was hers an electric personality. A certain 
seriousness of purpose obtruded on occasions 
in her impersonations in a manner to suggest 
the most conscientious application rather 
than the kindling of inspiration. Her adapt- 
ability may even have done her harm, so 
far as popularity was concerned, because of 
her appearances in roles that demanded quite 
another type of expressiveness than was hers 
—Carmen, for instance. But she made the 
most of the silvery chime of her upper notes 
and often demonstrated a command of vocal 
technique to put in the shade other singers 
who rode higher on the wave of public 
esteem. Intelligence and superior stage 
routine guided her in all her characteriza- 
tions, a liberal number of which reached a 
level of distinction.” 


It should be added that Florence Easton 
has been as popular in the concert hall as 
she was in the opera house. The qualities 
which distinguished her interpretation of 
song literature included a “diction of unusual 
clarity,” and phrasing “always meticulous 
and refined.” 

Florence Easton is featured in the VICTOR 
recording of the complete third act of 
Siegfried. 


ECHANIZ, JOSE, Cuban pianist, was born 
in Guanabacoa, a small town near Havana, 
on June 4, 1905. He is of French, Spanish 
and Italian descent. 

He studied music 
first with his father, 
then with Ignacio Tel- 
leria, and finally with 
Alberto Falcon at the 
Falcon Conservatory 
in Havana. After 
making several ap- 
pearances in Havana 
he came to the United 
States, making his 
American debut in 
New York on January 4, 1927. His brilliant 
technique electrified his audiences. In 1929, 
Echaniz made an extensive tour of Europe, 
enjoying particular success in Paris. In 1932 
he returned to the United States, his first 
visit to this country since 1929. Since then 
his appearances have been frequent. 

Olin Downes wrote of him that he “is a 
brilliant interpreter rather than an executant 
of marked musicianship or depth of under- 
standing.” Other critics, however, have found 
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many things to praise in his playing. “He is 
a musician of high rank,” wrote Grena Ben- 
nett, “and with marked individuality in his 
interpretation. He possesses a broad sense 
of tonal color.... An ability to secure effec- 
tive dynamics, adroitly contrasted with float- 
ing tones of diaphanous delicacy was notable. 
His fingers negotiated rapid passages with 
breathless speed and remarkable brilliancy.” 


EDDY, NELSON, the much admired bari- 
tone of concert, radio and screen, was born 
in Providence, Rhode Island on June 29, 
1901. “My ancestors 
did not come over on 
the Mayflower. They 
missed it by ten 
years.” On his father’s 
side he is of New 
England descent, and 
Dutch on the side of 
his mother. 

Both his father and 
mother sang well, and 
from earliest child- 
hood Eddy was sub- 
jected to musical influences. He became a 
chorister in St. Stephen’s Church, and later 
was a boy soprano soloist at Grace Church 
and at All Saints? Church. His voice also 
attracted attention in grammar school, where 
he was frequently singled out to do solo parts 
in dramatic entertainments. 

In his fourteenth year he went to Phila- 
delphia with the hope of getting a job as 
drummer in an orchestra (he had played the 
tap drums in a boys’ orchestra). Unable to 
get this position, he became a telephone oper- 
ator in his uncle’s ironworks. He went from 
this position to- several others, becoming, 
finally, a newspaperman with the Philadel- 
phia Press, for which he wrote obituary 
notices. From the Press he went to the 
Public Ledger as a reporter ; from the Ledger 
he passed on to the Evening Bulletin, for 
which he did every type of reporting from 
covering murder cases to commenting on 
baseball games. For a while he also wrote 
advertising copy. 

All this while he continued with his sing- 
ing. At intervals he studied voice with a 
variety of teachers, and acquired a repertoire 
by memorizing arias from phonograph 
records. David Bispham heard him sing and 
encouraged him to- continue his music study. 
Somewhat later Eddy became a pupil of 
William Vilonat and of Edouard Lippe. 

Eddy’s first appearance on the stage took 
place in January, 1922 in a play called The 
Marriage Tax. From this production he 


went on to amateur theatricals and to singing 
some leading roles in Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas. 

While still employed as a journalist Eddy 
entered a competition in Philadelphia, the 
winner of which was to be featured in a 
production of Aida by the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society. He won the prize. In this 
appearance (his first in opera) he was 
praised by the critics, and shortly after this, 
he was invited by the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company to appear in Pagliacci. 

After this he was engaged by the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company, directed by such 
conductors as Stokowski and Reiner. With 
this company he sang leading roles in a great 
variety of operas including Elektra, Wozzeck, 
Madama Butterfly, Gianni Schicchi, Hänsel 
und Gretel, Lohengrin and The Secret of 
Suzanne. He was also engaged by leading 
American festivals and symphony orchestras. 
With the New York Philharmonic he sang 
the principal male role in Respighi’s Maria 
Egiziaca, while with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra he performed in the Bach Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew and in a concert 
version of Parsifal. During the summers he 
appeared as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic at the Lewisohn Stadium and with 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra in 
Robin Hood Dell. 

He was also successful in appearances in 
the West. With the Los Angeles and the 
San Francisco symphony orchestras he made 
several appearances at the Hollywood Bowl. 
In 1934, and again in 1935, he was featured 
by the San Francisco Opera Company in 
several operas including Tannhäuser and 
Aida. 

Meanwhile he had also become one of the 
most popular singing voices over the radio. 
A featured attraction on such major radio 
hours as the General Motors, Ford, Firestone 
and Squibb programs, he became one of the 
best loved singers of the air. More recently 
he has done twenty-six weekly broadcasts on 
the Vicks Program. In 1937, 1938 and 1939 
he was voted the favorite singer of classical 
music over the radio in a national Radio 
Editors’ poll. 

When he was a soloist with the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, his singing was acclaimed 
so enthusiastically that he was forced to give 
eighteen encores. At that time he attracted 
the attention of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
company, which offered him a contract. For 
almost two years Nelson Eddy drew a weekly 
paycheck from Metro without being called 
upon to act in a single production. Finally, 
he was given small parts. In a production 


of Naughty Marietta, the director (Van 
Dyke) asked him to sing several solo num- 
bers. Recognizing that Eddy had screen 
appeal, the director rewrote the entire film 
in order to give Eddy the leading singing 
and talking part. Director Van Dyke proved 
his perspicacity when Eddy became an over- 
night sensation in Naughty Marietta. That 
popularity he has retained with a series of 
successful musical pictures including Rose 
Marie, Maytime, Sweethearts and Balalaika. 

On March 17, 1935 Eddy gave a recital at 
Town Hall, New York. “Mr. Eddy’s art,” 
wrote the critic of The New York Times, 
“embraced all the requirements of beautiful 
singing, not only as to voice and production, 
but style, diction and the ability to create 
a sustained mood.” 

On April 16, 1939, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Nelson Eddy made his second 
New York concert appearance, this time sup- 
ported by the Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy. 

Nelson Eddy’s fame is so extensive that he 
requires three secretaries to help him read 
and answer his fan mail. Police escorts are 
required to clear his way from the concert 
hall to his hotel, or from his hotel to the rail- 
road station. He is overwhelmed by concert 
engagements, of which he is able to accept 
only a small number. 

Eddy is six feet tall, blond, athletically 
built. Whatever he does he does well, 
whether swimming, horseback riding, driving 
a car, playing tennis, sailing a boat, or danc- 
ing. On January 20, 1939 Eddy was married 
to Ann Franklin, the former wife of the 
screen director, Sidney Franklin. They live 
in a luxurious home in Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 

Once asked for a list of his favorite con- 
cert numbers, Eddy selected the following: 
The Lord’s Prayer, “The Trumpets Shall 
Sound,” from Handels Messiah, the “Fig- 
aro” aria from thé Barber of Seville, the 
“Song to the Evening Star” from Tann- 
häuser. 


Eddy has recorded most of his famous 
radio and concert selections for Victor; also 
an album entitled Twelve Beloved American 
Songs. 


EHLERS, ALICE, harpsichordist, was 
born in Vienna on April 16, 1890. Shortly 
after she began her music study she joined 
the piano class of Leschetizky. From the first 
she was strongly attracted to the music of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
This love for old music led her to explore the 
old instruments in Austrian and German 
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museums, and it was not long before she 
began to study them, particularly the harpsi- 
chord. She soon convinced herself that she 
preferred the harpsichord to the piano and 
became a private pupil of Wanda Landowska. 

In Paris Ehlers ordered a harpsichord 
built expressly for her own use according 
to her own specifications. After an intensive 
period of study and preparation she em- 
barked on her first concert tour. She was at 
first discouraged by the reception given her 
programs of old music. Some critics ex- 
pressed boredom with an entire evening de- 
voted to old music on an obsolete instrument. 
But notwithstanding discouragement, Ehlers 
continued her concert work and eventually 
her perseverance conquered the indifference 
of her audiences. The subtle charm of the 
old music began to exert a spell which the 
music world could not permanently ignore. 

After successful appearances in France, 
Alice Ehlers gave many concerts throughout 
Europe, then in Egypt, Palestine and South 
America. On February 25, 1936 she made 
her American debut at Town Hall, New 
York. “Throughout, Miss Ehlers gave in- 
terpretations of notable clarity, as well as 
digital fluency,” wrote Francis D Perkins 
in the Herald Tribune, “and did notable 
work . . . in setting forth fine points of color 
and volume.” 


Besides her concert work, Alice Ehlers has 
distinguished herself over the radio. In one 
season alone she broadcast more than thirty 
times over the B.B.C. in London. She has 
also broadcast several times over radio net- 
works in the United States. 

As a harpsichordist, Alice Ehlers has 
“every desirable quality,’ wrote Olin 
Downes, “including amazing virtuosity, pre- 
cision, capacity to sing a phrase, which is as 
conspicuous as her clean articulation, 
taste and temperament which carries every- 
thing before it.” 

Alice Ehlers was chosen to play the harpsi- 
chord in the ballroom scene of the Samuel 
Goldwyn motion picture success, Wuthering 
Heights. She has recorded for Decca two 
albums of harpsichord music. 


EISENBERG, MAURICE, cellist, was 
born in Königsberg, of Russian-Polish 
parentage, in 1900. While still a child he was 
brought by his family to the United States, 
where he was brought up and educated. He 
first studied the violin, but when he was 
twelve he took some lessons on the violon- 
cello and decided that he preferred this in- 
strument. After a few years of study on the 
cello he received a scholarship for the Pea- 
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body Conservatory in Baltimore. While still 
a student at the Conservatory, he was com- 
pelled by the acute financial stress of his 
family to work for a living. Although he 
was only fifteen years old at the time, he 
played the cello in a cabaret dance band 
until long after midnight. The day was 
devoted to school work. During this 
period he found almost no time for prac- 
tising. 

One day Leopold Stokowski visited the 
Peabody Conservatory, examined the stu- 
dents and made a note of his admiration for 
Eisenberg. When a vacancy occurred in the 
cello section of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eisenberg (who was only fifteen at the time) 
was called to the post. Three years after 
this Walter Damrosch called him to New 
York to become solo cellist of the New York 
Symphony Society. 

Albert Coates introduced Eisenberg to 
Pablo Casals, who found much to praise in 
Eisenberg’s playing 
and urged him to re- 
turn to his studies. 
Inspired by the advice 
and encouragement 
of the master, Eisen- 
berg resigned from 
his position with the 


went to Europe, and 
applied himself indus- 
triously to study: in 
Leipzig with Julius 
Klengel, in Berlin with Becker, and at the 
Ecole Normale with Alexanien. 


At the Ecole Normale, Casals heard Eisen- 
berg a second'time. He was so impressed 
by the progress made by the young artist 
that he decided to take a personal interest in 
his artistic growth. From time to time, he 
engaged Eisenberg as a soloist in symphony 
concerts which he conducted. Then he ac- 
cepted Eisenberg as his pupil; only one other 
musician had ever studied with Casals. 

When Casals told Eisenberg he was ready 
for a concert career, Eisenberg made his 
debut. This took place in Paris in 1926, 
when Eisenberg included on his program a 
concerto by Boccherini and a solo suite by 
Bach. Eisenberg was an immediate success, 
and since then his performances in Europe 
have been frequent. Julien Krein, young 
Russian-French composer, composed a con- 
certo expressly for Eisenberg which was 
featured by the cellist in Paris, Berlin, Lon- 
don and Barcelona. 


In 1930 Casals invited Eisenberg to take 
over his classes at the Ecole Normale, and, 
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for the next few years Eisenberg dis- 
tinguished himself as a teacher. During this 
period he not only appeared in many recitals, 
and as a guest of the foremost European or- 
chestras, but he also participated in per- 
formances of chamber music with Yehudi 
and Hephzibah Menuhin. 

After an absence of ten years from the 
United States, Eisenberg returned to this 
country, giving a concert on December 27, 
1937. “It was.soon to be seen that the per- 
former has virtuoso blood and a big tech- 
nique,” wrote Olin Downes. “Also, when he 
did not force, à warm, resonant tone.” Eisen- 
berg has since that time reestablished his 
home in the United States and has appeared 
frequently in concert performances. 

With the Menuhins, Eisenberg has record- 
ed for Vicror trios by Beethoven and 
Tschaikovsky. 


ELMAN, MISCHA, the world famous 
violinist, was born in a ghetto, in Tolna, Rus- 
sia, on January 21, 1892. His father, Saul, 
was a teacher of re- 
ligion who played the: 
violin for diversion. 
From his father, 
Mischa received his 
first lessons. His 
progress was such 
that when he was five $ 
years old he was in- 
vited to give a per- 
formance at the priv- 
ate home of Countess’ 
Orosova. The Count- 
ess immediately engaged an experienced 
teacher for the prodigy. 

Continuing to make extraordinary prog- 
ress, Elman was sent to the Odessa Imperial 
Academy of Music, where his teacher was 
Fiedelmann. At one time Leopold Auer 
came on an inspection tour to Odessa and 
heard young Elman. At the close of the 
performance Auer embraced Mischa and, 
holding him up to the audience, said: “Look 
at this atom! Inside it is the most extraor- 
dinary force.” 

One year after this Auer called upon EI- 
man to play for him privately. “I worried 
all that night,” recalls the violinist. “To face 
the great director and the foremost maestro 
of the world was to me a Day of Judgment. 
I was to play the Wieniawski concerto and 
the twenty-fourth étude of Paganini. As 
soon as I reached the professor’s room I 
was seized with panic, and the bow slipped 
from my hand and fell to the floor.” 

However, Elman played so well that Auer 
immediately wrote a letter to the director of 
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the St. Petersburg Conservatory recom- 
mending that the child be admitted. 

Life in St. Petersburg was not easy for 
the Elmans. While pupils of Jewish faith 
were permitted to study at the Conservatory, 
their parents were forbidden by law to reside 
in the city. The Elmans, therefore, lived the 
life of fugitives, keeping their presence in St. 
Petersburg a secret from the government 
officials. During the day Father Elman hid 
in secluded spots of the city; at night he slept 
in the rooms of the janitor in whose house 
Mischa was living. After a while the Min- 
ister of the Interior gave Father Elman 
special permission to establish his home in 
the city, and life for the family could return 
to normal. 

Meanwhile Elman continued to study the 
violin with Leopold Auer, who encouraged 
him to make personal appearances in the 
palaces of the nobility. It was in one of these 
palaces that, one day, Elman was presented 
with a priceless Amati violin as a gift from 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, a 
relative of the Czar. 

At the St. Petersburg Conservatory Elman 
gave a public concert which was so successful 
that it encouraged Auer to prepare the 
prodigy for public appearances. On October 
14, 1904 Mischa Elman made his bow in 
Berlin. He created such a sensation that he 
was forced to make appearances in other 
leading German cities. Such great conduc- 
tors as Nikisch, Hans Richter and Fiedler 
acclaimed him. The great violinist Joachim, 
then in old age, praised him lavishly. 

From Germany Elman went on to Vienna, 
and from there to England. In London the 
boy was commanded to play at Buckingham 
Palace before King Edward VII of England 
and the King of Spain. On the same pro- 
gram were featured Caruso and Melba. 

In six months’ time Elman was acclaimed 
in almost every leading city of Europe. There 
were many who considered him one of the 
greatest prodigies of all time. 

It was at the instigation of Oscar Ham- 
merstein that Mischa Elman came to the 
United States. On December 10, 1908 he 
made his American debut in New York, 
performing the Tschaikovsky violin concerto 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. “El- 
man’s tone is large and is also full,” wrote 
the critic of the Tribune. “His notes were 
produced with a precise faith to the pitch 
that were comforting to hear, ... In the 
double stopping, the octaves, and especially 
his rapid passages, the violinist reached a 
lofty standard of proficiency, while his 
cantilena was admirable, full and sustained.” 
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Following his: debut Elman made many 
appearances throughout the country, appear- 
ing in recitals and as soloist with the major 
orchestras. 

In his book Unicorns, James Gibbons 
Huneker wrote as follows about Elman: 
“United to an amazing technical precision 
there is a still more amazing emotional tem- 
perament, all dominated by a powerful musi- 
cal and mental intellect that is uncanny. In 
the romantic or the virtuoso realm he is a 
past master. His tone is lava-like in its 
warmth. He paints with many colors. He 
displays numberless nuances of feeling. . . 
Hebraic, tragic, melancholy, the boisterous- 
ness of the Russian, the swift modulation 
from the mad caprices to Slavic despair— 
Elman is a magician of many moods.” 

Since his first arrival in the United States 
Elman has toured the world many times, 
firmly establishing his position as one of the 
great violinists of the day. He has played on 
every continent and in almost every city of 
the civilized world. 

On May 17, 1923 Elman became a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States. He es- 
tablished his home in New York City, where 
he has lived since that time with his wife 
and two children. For a brief period Elman 
was the leader of the Mischa Elman String 
Quartet which he had organized and with 
which he toured the country for several 
seasons. 


During the 1938-1939 season Elman cele- 
brated the thirtieth year of his musical ac- 
tivity in this country by making an exhaustive 
nation wide tour of the country, contributing 
the entire proceeds from this tour to the 
relief of refugees of all faiths from Germany 
and Austria. 


Elman has recorded for Vıcror the 
Tschaikovsky and the Vivaldi-Nachez con- 
certos. He has also recorded many of the 
smaller pieces which have become favorites 
with his audiences everywhere. 

Elman’s father, Saul, has published a book 
of reminiscences entitled Memoirs of Mischa 
Elman’s Father, in which the early history of 
Mischa Elman is told with painstaking 
thoroughness. 


ENESCO, GEORGES, Rumania’s fore- 
most composer, is also one of the outstanding 
conductors and violinists of our time. Born 
in Dorohoi, Rumania, on August 19, 1881, 
he was a child prodigy. When he was 
seven he was sent to the Vienna Conserva- 
tory, where he studied with Fuchs and Hell- 
mesberger. In 1893 he left the Conservatory 
with highest honors. “I went to Paris. 
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After some trouble because I was young 
and a foreigner, I succeeded in entering the 
Conservatory, where I had Massenet as one 
of my teachers in composition. At the Con- 
servatory, I absorbed French influences to a 
certain extent.” Besides Massenet, his 
teachers at the Conservatory included Fauré, 
Gédalge and Marsick. In 1899 Enesco won 

. the highest prize 
which the Conserva- 
tory could give for 
violin playing. 

His career as vio- 
linist began brilliantly 
during the 1899-1900 
season, immediately 
following his gradu- 
ation from the Paris 
Conservatory. His 
aristocratic style and 
his fine and artistic 
taste were qualities which commanded the 
admiration of Parisian music lovers. Par- 
ticularly in the music of Mozart was he con- 
sidered an outstanding interpreter. 

Simultaneously with his career as violinist, 
Enesco emerged as a composer of impor- 
tance. In 1897 he was featured in Paris in a 
concert of his own works. One year later his 
Poème Roumain was performed by the 
Colonne orchestra. In 1907, with his 
Symphonie Concertante, he was numbered 
with the leading composers of the time. 

He also achieved recognition with the 
baton, directing concerts of the Lamoureux 
orchestra in Paris, memorable for their high 
musicianship. His success in Paris brought 
him engagements from leading European or- 
chestras. 


He was one of Europe’s outstanding 
musicians when the World War broke out. 
Enesco, who up to this time had been living 
in Paris, returned to his native country, and 
there, during the years of the war, he ex- 
perienced great hardship. When the War 
ended he returned to his musical activity with 
renewed energy. He organized concerts of 
modern music, stimulating interest in Ru- 
mania for its younger composers. He also 
conducted symphony concerts. 

In 1923 Enesco came to America for the 
first time, and on January 2 appeared as 
guest conductor with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. He also appeared throughout the 
country as a violinist, both in recitals and as 
a guest artist with the foremost orchestras. 

His unique position in music he has re- 
tained to this day. In the triple role of com- 
poser, conductor and violinist he has been a 
singularly important force in the world of 
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music. “Once in.a while,” as Olin Downes 
once wrote, “there steps upon the stage a 
man born only to be a musician, an artist in 
whose face and eyes and carriage is some- 
thing of what he is going to do, something 
which connotes his own emotion and high 
responsibility in his task, something which 
makes the beholder and listener immediately 
aware that music is to be dispensed greatly, 
and that is the first and last impression of 
Georges Enesco.” 

In 1936 Enesco was invited as guest con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and made his first appearance on 
January 28, 1937. His concerts with the 
Philharmonic were highly praised. One 
critic spoke of his performances as couched 
in “deep human sympathy” marked by a 
“profound emotional insight which laid bare 
the soul of each selection.” As a result of 
his success Enesco was invited to return as 
guest conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic for several subsequent seasons. He 
also conducted other major American or- 
chestras. 


In May, 1939 Enesco was invited by the 
Rumanian government to conduct two con- 
certs of Rumanian music with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra at the. New York 
World’s Fair. 

“He is not a virtuoso conductor,” wrote 
Olin Downes. “His music making is as un- 
pretentious, as direct and as sincere as he is 
himself. One could say that Mr. Enesco 
thinks aloud, and his thought is presented 
with the most exceptional logic, cogency and 
expressiveness. He conducts as if he were 
composing the music, and the hearer, so to 
speak, composes with him.” 

There are some who believe that it is as a 
violinist that Enesco reaches his highest im- 
portance as an interpreter. It is then, as one 
critic wrote in The New York Times, that 
he succeeds in communicating “most im- 
mediately and most revealingly the searching 
probity of his music making. . Other 
violinists play with a juicier tone, and some 
with impeccable command of technical prob- 
lems that Mr. Enesco does not have. But 
there are few who can find the just color, 
phrasing and accent for varied works as Mr. 
Enesco, and even fewer who play with such 
nobility.” 

Georges Enesco has two homes, one in his 
native Rumania, the other in Paris. His 
Paris apartment is an unpretentious ground 
floor suite of rooms on the Rue de Clichy. 
Enesco is essentially a simple man, whose 
home to a large measure reflects his own 
modest personality. The principal decora- 


tions of his apartment are the books, the 
musical instruments and several scattered 
objets d'art. Otherwise his home has an al- 
most homely simplicity. Enesco, to tell the 
truth, is impatient with elaborateness of any 
kind; he can be vituperative in the face of 
artificial poses, ornamental display, or affec- 
tation. He is a fascinating conversationalist, 
blending his scholarly commentaries on mus- 
ic, literature or politics with a sharp-tongued 
irony. 3 

His extraordinary versatility in music is 
unique. His capabilities as composer, violin- 
ist and conductor have already been touched 
upon. He can also play the double bass and 
the piano exceptionally well, although he has 
never taken a lesson in piano playing. He is 
also said to have a fabulous musical memory. 

As a composer Enesco is undoubtedly best 
known for his Rumanian rhapsodies, which 
have been performed extensively by the or- 
chestras of the world. But no less meritor- 
ious are his less known symphonies, or- 
chestral suites and chamber works. His com- 
positions are discussed in Composers of To- 
day. 

Georges Enesco has conducted the ac- 
companiments of several violin concertos 
performed by Yehudi Menuhin for Vicror 
records. Together with Menuhin he has 
recorded for Vicror the Bach D-minor con- 
certo for two violins. 


ENGEL, A. LEHMAN, American choral 
conductor, was born in Jackson, Mississippi, 
on September 14, 1910. While still young he 
was brought by his 
family to Cincinnati, 
where he pursued his 
academic and music 
studies. He entered 
the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music in 
1926, and from 1927 
to 1929 attended the 
Cincinnati College of 
Music. 

In 1929 he came to 
New York, and for a 
year studied theory with Edoardo Trucco 
and Antonio Lora. The next four years were 
spent on a fellowship at the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School, where he studied composition 
with Rubin Goldmark and Roger Sessions. 

His studies ended, Engel turned to con- 
ducting. In 1933 he directed the American 
premiére of Kurt Weill’s opera Der Jasager, 
and in 1936 was the conductor of Weill’s 
Johnny Johnson during its entire Broadway 
run. In 1937, he conducted the world 
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premiére of Aaron Copland’s opera for chil- 
dren, The Second Hurricane. “Much of the 
effectiveness may be attributed to the ex- 
cellent direction of Lehman Engel, who con- 
ducted with unrelenting vigor and thorough 
control of his forces,” wrote a critic of the 
New York Sun. 

But his major achievement as a conductor 
came from his work with the Madrigal 
Singers, a branch of the W.P.A. Music 
Project. His first choral concert with the 
Madrigal Singers took place on March 9, 
1936. Thereafter, for several seasons, Engel 
conducted this small choral group in concerts 
which unearthed a great library of old choral 
music rarely, if ever, performed on the 
modern concert platform. During the first 
season of its existence the Madrigal Singers 
gave seventy-five concerts, and performed 
many more concerts after that first year. 
Notable among its achievements were 
concerts devoted to American folk music, 
early New England psalm tunes, a cycle of 
Bach church cantatas, old Italian, French, 
Netherlands, German and English music. 
The major works in the Madrigal Singers’ 
repertoire included the Missa Brevis of 
Palestrina, the Liebeslieder waltzes of 
Brahms, motets of Orlandus Lassus and 
Heinrich Schiitz, and the Chant des Oiseaux 
of Clément Jannequin. 

Of the performances of the Madrigal 
Singers, under Engel’s direction, the critic 
of The New York Times wrote: “The 
eighteen singers seemed carefully trained by 
Mr. Engel, and he conducted with precision.” 
The critic of the New York Sun wrote: “The 
voices of the group were fresh in quality and 
the singing well unified, with balances ad- 
mirably achieved.” 

Unfortunately, due to the curtailment of 
Federal funds for the W.P.A., the Madrigal 
Singers were disbanded in 1939. 

Lehman Engel has also been a prolific 
composer. He has produced many works 
for the theater, including incidental music 
for Within the Gates, the Maurice Evans 
production of Hamlet, Family Portrait, A. 
Hero is Born, Murder in the Cathedral, and 
many other Broadway plays. He has com- 
posed music for the dance which has been 
featured by Martha Graham, Charles Weid- 
mann and Tashamira. Orchestral works by 
Engel include Traditions and Jungle Dance, 
performed by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra and the Radio City Music Hall 
Orchestra. Engel’s choral works have been 
performed by the Dessoff Choirs, the Wiener- 
frauenkammerchor of Vienna, and the West- 
minster Choir, and at the Moscow Festival 
of Music in 1934. Engel has also composed 
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a string quartet, a piano sonata, songs for 
children and a Sinfonietta. 

Combined with his activity as conductor 
and composer have been his engagements as a 
teacher. He has been instructor of singing 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse, head of the 
Opera Department of the Henry St. Settle- 
ment, and head of the Composition Depart- 
ment at the Master Institute of United 
Arts. He has also held teaching posts at 
the Walden School, the Ethical Culture 
School and Sarah Lawrence College. 

For Cotumpstia, the Madrigal Singers, con- 
ducted by Engel, have recorded works by 
Palestrina, Brahms, Lassus and Holst; 
also albums devoted to early American folk 
music and English madrigals. 


ERICOURT, DANIEL, French pianist, 
was born in Jossigny, a village near Paris. 
He began to play the piano at the age of six. 
The first piano recital 
he heard was one by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
which inspired him to 
become a concert 
pianist. In his ninth 
year, Ericourt was ad- 
mitted into the Paris 
Conservatory, where 
his teachers included 
Riera, Roger-Ducasse 
and Nadia Boulanger. 

From boyhood Eri- 
court lived in surroundings that were musi- 
cal. He was often çalled upon to play 
modern piano works at the concerts of the 
Société musicale independente and at the 
Société nationale. Thus he came into con- 
tact with many of France’s leading musicians, 
and was on intimate terms with the most 
recent trends in music. 

He was only thirteen years old when he 
gave a concert for two pianos with Claude 
Debussy, during the War for the benefit of 
wounded soldiers. 

In his sixteenth year, Ericourt was gradu- 
ated from the Conservatory with the first 
grand prize, after which he went on a long 
tour with the dancer, Cléo de Mérode. He 
also became acquainted with Isadora Duncan, 
playing frequently for her. 

For a period, Ericourt served in the French 
army. But with the War over, he was able 
to return to his musical endeavors. In his 
twenty-first year he competed for the Diémer 
prize (which is awarded once every three 
years), and won first place. The judges in- 
cluded Brailowsky, Arthur De Greef and 
Henri Rabaud. His playing was considered 
so remarkable that then and there he was 
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appointed a member of the jury of the Paris 
Conservatory. 

Following this, Ericourt began his concert 
career. He appéared successfully in almost 
every important European city, and was 
featured as a guest artist by such conductors 
as Pierné, Rhene-Baton, Albert Wolff, Paul 
Paray, Bachelet, Reiner and Goossens. In 
1925 Ericourt made an extensive tour of 
France with Georges Enesco. 

On May 24, 1939, Ericourt appeared with 
Lily Pons and Marcel Hubert in a program 
of French music during the festivities that 
marked the opening of the French Pavilion 
at the New York World’s Fair. 

Ericourt has been highly praised for his 
technical equipment and for his fine sense of 
style. The Allgemeine Zeitung of Vienna 
spoke of him as a “master of graceful, ele- 
gant and finely chiselled virtuosity,” while a 
Budapest critic has written that “he plays 
with élan, fantasy and imagination.” After 
one of Ericourt’s New York recitals, Olin 
Downes said of him, “The instant he touched 
his instrument, his excellent preparation as a 
musician, his intelligence, his good taste were 
perceived.” 

Daniel Ericourt has been a personal friend 
of some of the leading French musicians of 
our time including Rabaud, Ravel, Honegger, 
Aubert and Hahn, and has been intimately 
acquainted with Prokofieff and Stravinsky. 
Roger-Ducasse dedicated to Ericourt an 
Etude for piano, while Jacques Ibert’s in- 
fluence was responsible for bringing Ericourt 
a publisher for some of his piano pieces. 
Debussy’s widow once presented Ericourt 
with an original Debussy manuscript, in re- 
membrance of his relations with that great 
composer. 

Ericourt is the composer of several striking 
works for the piano, and has arranged for the 
piano works by Ravel and Debussy. 


FALKNER, KEITH, English baritone con- 
cert singer, was born in Swaston, near Cam- 
bridge, in 1900. His early musical training. 
was in the Choir of 
New College, Oxford, 
with Sir Hugh Allen. 
When the War broke 
out, Falkner joined 
the Royal Naval 
Service. Not until 
after the Armistice 
did he resume music 
study, when he en- 
tered, the Royal Col- 
lege of Music. His 
music study was ‘com- 
pleted with Plunket Greene in London, Lier- 
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hammer in Vienna and Grenzebach in Berlin. 

Falkner has been engaged to sing for al- 
most every important concert society and 
music festival throughout Great Britain, in- 
cluding those in Leeds, Norwich, Sheffield, 
Gloucester, Worcester and Hereford. He 
has also achieved fame for his outstanding 
recitals of song literature, particularly for his 
“Hour of English Song” in which he inter- 
prets English songs from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present time. 

One English critic has written of Falkner, 
“He has a robust but not too robust style, a 
good delivery, and a way of singing that gives 
intellectual pleasure without suggesting the 
pedant.” 

Besides undertaking concert tours in South 
Africa, Keith Falkner has sung in Paris, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Vienna, Prague and 
throughout the United States. In 1935 and 
again in 1937 he was a featured artist at the 
Cincinnati May Festival, and upon several 
different occasions he has sung at the Bach 
Festival in Bethlehem. Of his 1939 appear- 
ance at Bethlehem, one critic wrote, “He had 
the most exacting assignment. His interpre- 
tation of the solo cantata, It Is Enough, was 
distinguished for tone quality, phrasing and 
expressiveness.” 

In 1938 Falkner completed his sixth tour 
of the United States. In that time he has 
become as much a favorite of the American 
music public as he is of the British. The 
critic of the New York Sun wrote after one 
of his concerts, “Mr. Falkner’s voice is rich 
in tone and flexible in color facilities. His 
interpretations carry that authoritative flavor 
which comes only with a fine mixture of the 
technical and the poetical.” 


Keith Falkner has recorded for COLUMBIA 
a variety of songs including works by Pur- 
cell. 


FARRAR, GERALDINE, was one of the 
most glamorous personalities in the history 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, and one 
of the foremost 
American sopranos of 
all time. She was 
born in Melrose, Mas- 
sachusetts on Febru- 
ary 28, 1882, the 
daugnter of a profes- 
sional baseball player. 
Geraldine’s parents 
were amateur musi- 
cians, and early in- 
spired her with a love 
for music. At three 
she sang at a church concert. She began to 
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study music two years later, proving from 
the first to be an unpliable and undisciplined 
music student. Later she studied in Boston 
with Mrs. J. H. Long. 

When she was fourteen years old, Geral- 
dine Farrar received her first fee as a singer, 
ten dollars, for a performance at the Town 
Hall, in her native city. Five months later, 
she sang at a concert in Boston. 

Jean de Reszke heard Farrar sing and ad- 
vised her to go to New York to study with 
Louisa Cappiani. Farrar’s audition with 
Cappiani was successful, but Farrar refused 
to sign an exclusive three-year contract with 
the teacher. Instead, she chose Emma 
Thursby as her teacher. 


During a social evening at the home of Dr. 
Holbrook Curtis, Farrar sang several opera- 
tic selections which impressed Mrs. Maurice 
Grau, wife of the Metropolitan Opera House 
impresario. Mrs. Grau asked Farrar to sing 
a small part in a benefit performance of 
Mignon soon to take place, but Farrar (sure 
of herself and of her future) refused to con- 
sider any but a major role. Shortly after 
this, Maurice Grau invited her to give an 
audition, and offered her a contract for 
minor roles. But Farrar, convinced she was 
meant for stardom, refused to consider such 
a contract. She even declined to appear dur- 
ing one of the Sunday evening concerts at the 
Metropolitan. 


Handsomely endowed by a Boston music 
patron, Farrar left for Europe in 1899 to 
continue her music study there. In Paris, 
she worked with Trabadelo. Then she went 
on to Berlin to become a pupil of Graziani. 

In Berlin, Farrar made a concert ap- 
pearance with the Berlin Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Karl Muck. She was so 
electrifying at this performance that she 
was given a three-year contract with the 
Berlin Opera. On October 15, 1901, Ger- 
aldine Farrar made her opera debut in Faust 
under the baton of Karl Muck. She was 
a sensation. “From the very first, Farrar 
established herself as a singer and an actress 
so gifted that she could hardly fail to 
conquer her audience, and an artist so in- 
dependent that no degree of trickery on the 
stage could have shaken her confidence and 
repose,” wrote one Berlin critic. 

After her debut, cabals and jealousies 
arose to prevent her from making further 
appearances; but Farrar overcame them 
victoriously. During the next three seasons 
she appeared in eleven operas. She was also 
commanded to sing before the Kaiser and 
his family. The imperial family, being in 
mourning at the time, ordered her to appear 
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in black. But Farrar refused to appear in 
any prescribed attire, and was finally per- 
mitted by the court to wear any clothing 
she chose. 

Soon after her Berlin debut, Farrar be- 
came a pupil of Lilli Lehmann, who was 
to remain her teacher for many years, and 
one of the most: profound influences in her 
artistic career. 

Besides her Berlin successes, Farrar tri- 
umphed in Monte Carlo, where she made 
her debut in La Bohéme opposite Enrico 
Caruso, the first time they appeared on the 
same stage. In Monte Carlo, Farrar also 
appeared in Don Carlos (with Chaliapin), 
and substituted for Calvé in Mascagni’s 
Amica, learning the part in five days. 

Her European successes in Berlin, Monte 
Carlo, Paris and elsewhere brought her name 
to the attention of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. On November 26, 1906 (the open- 
ing night of the new season) Farrar made 
her Metropolitan debut in Romeo and Juliet. 
“She made a most agreeable impression in 
her impersonation of Juliet for she is full 
of excellent instincts making for the best 
things as a lyric actress,” wrote Richard 
Aldrich. “She has a charming personality 
and a winning one, and her stage presence 
is alluring and with much of the girlishness 
of Juliet. . . . Her voice is a full, rich 
soprano, lyric in its nature and flexibility, 
yet rather darkly colored and with not a 
little of dramatic quality and with a power 
of dramatic nuance that she uses, in the 
main, skillfully. Her singing is generally free 
and spontaneous in delivery, well phrased 
and well enunciated, yet she is not a wholly 
finished vocalist and there were matters in 
her singing that could not meet with entire 
approbation.” 

For the next sixteen years, Farrar was 
one of the most brilliant figures on the 
Metropolitan Opera House stage. In that 
time she made 493 appearances in twenty- 
nine different roles. Her most famous roles 
were in Madama Butterfly, Carmen, Tosca, 
Faust, Manon and La Bohème. 

On April 22, 1922, Farrar gave her fare- 
well performance at the Metropolitan in 
Zaza. It was, as Farrar has written, a 
hectic affair. “It carried itself on a crescendo 
of frenzy, hysteria, tears and cheers.” This 
was Farrar’s last appearance in a major 
opera house. Only once more was she to 
step on the stage of the Metropolitan. This 
took place ten years later when—the exist- 
ence of the Metropolitan endangered by the 
economic crisis—Farrar appeared on the 
stage to ask for contributions. 


During the height of her fame as an 
opera star, Geraldine Farrar also became 
popular as a motion-picture actress in the 
days of the silent screen. In a variety of 
films, including Carmen, Joan the Woman, 
Shadows, Flame of the Desert, Farrar be- 
came as glamorous a figure on the screen 
as she had been in the opera house. 

Following her retirement from the Metro- 
politan, Farrar began an extensive concert 
tour, appearing also in her own condensed 
version of Carmen. In the fall of 1931, 
at Carnegie Hall she gave the last concert 
of her career. “An affectionate demonstra- 
tion took place as I spoke a few words of 
definite farewell when the concert was con- 
cluded. My homeward drive had nothing 
of the hysteria nor the fatigue of the opera 
finale. I had fulfilled my allotted musical 
years to the best of my perception and 
ability.” 

She retired to her beautiful home, Fair- 
haven, in Ridgefield, Connecticut, and en- 
joyed the serenity which had never been 
hers as a prima donna. One season, she 
emerged from her retirement to become 
commentator .on the Saturday afternoon 
opera broadcasts from the Metropolitan over 
the National Broadcasting Company. She 


‚devoted herself to the writing of an auto- 


biography, Such Sweet Compulsion, pub- 
lished in 1938. 

On February 8, 1916, Farrar was married 
to Lou Tellegen, the motion-picture actor. 
This marriage was not a happy one and 
resulted a few years later in divorce. 


FEUERMANN, EMANUEL, violoncellist, 
was born in Kolomea, Galicia, on November 
22, 1902 to a family of musicians. His 
father gave him his 
first lessons on the 
cello. Feuermann 
then became a pupil 
of Anton Walter, the 
cellist of the cele- 
brated Arnold Rosé 
Quartet. The pupil 
made such progress 
that in his eleventh 
year he was able to 
make his debut in 
Vienna as a guest 
artist of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Felix von Weingartner. 

His study of the cello continued in Leipzig 
with Julius Klengel. Then, when Feuer- 
mann was sixteen years old, he was offered 
a professorship at the Conservatory in 
Cologne. After holding this post for a 
while, he went to Berlin to become head of 
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the cello department of the Berlin Hochschule 
für Musik. At the same time, he made 
many concert appearances throughout Eur- 
ope, and was soloist with the leading Eur- 
opean orchestras. He also gave outstanding 
chamber music concerts with Paul Hinde- 
mith and Simon Goldberg. 

In 1934, after the rise of Hitler, Feuer- 
mann resigned from his post at the Berlin 
Hochschule and became a political exile. 
He established his home in Vienna. Early 
in 1938, Feuermann was once again com- 
pelled to find a new home when Nazi 
Germany annexed Austria. He decided to 
settle permanently in America. He bought 
himself a house in Scarsdale, and applied 
for American citizenship. On November 30, 
1938, he was given his first papers. 

Long before he made his first concert 
appearance in America, Feuermann estab- 
lished his reputation in Europe as one of 
the foremost living cellists. He has appeared 
as soloist with more European orchestras 
and under more great conductors than any 
other cellist of our time, with the exception 
of Pablo Casals. Among the conductors who 
invited Feuermann to appear with them were 
Weingartner, Bruno Walter, Furtwangler, 
Nikisch, Karl Muck, Monteux, Pierné, 
Klemperer and Fritz Busch. 

In 1934, Feuermann was invited by Bruno 
Walter to come to America and make his 
American debut with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra. This debut 
took place on January 2, 1935 with the 
Haydn D-major concerto. Bruno Walter 
conducted. 


“His tone was remarkably warm and 
mellow in texture,” wrote Francis D. Perk- 
ins, “not, indeed, massive, but full and 
far-carrying and observing an unusually 
consistent standard in a quality eminently 
satisfactory to the ear. His technical skill 
was of a corresponding standard, and his 
tasteful interpretation resulted in marked 
enthusiasm.” 


He has since then given many perform- 
ances in America. Most memorable of these 
was a series devoted to the foremost con- 
certos in the cello literature which he gave 
with the National Orchestral Association in 
1937-1938. He also gave performances of 
chamber music with Schnabel and Huber- 
mann, and was a soloist at the concerts of 
the New Friends of Music in New York. 

His succeeding performances in America 
further emphasized his extraordinary stature 
as an artist. Olin Downes, after one of 
Feuermann’s recitals, referred to him as 
“absolutely phenomenal. . . . Difficulties do 
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not exist for Mr. Feuermann, even difficulties 
that would give celebrated virtuosi pause. 
It would be hard to imagine a cleaner or 
more substantial technique which can place 
every resource of the instrument at the 
interpreter’s command. And there is more 
than technique. There is a big tone, finely 
sustained in singing passages, and warm. 
There is palpable sincerity, earnestness and 
musicianship.” 

Feuermann performs on two priceless 
instruments. One of these is a $30,000 
Stradivarius, sometimes called “The Last 
Cello” since it was the last instrument made 
by the master craftsman. The other cello 
is sometimes spoken of as “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” because it “slept” for a hundred 
years before Feuermann “awakened” it. 
This latter cello is one of the finest examples 
of the work of Montagnana, who lived in 
the early eighteenth century. Whenever 
Feuermann is on concert tour he is forced 
to purchase an extra berth on trains for 
his cellos, which he never permits to leave 
his sight. 

Feuermann has recorded for COLUMBIA 
the Haydn D-major concerto and sonatas 
by Beethoven and Schubert. With Simon 
Goldberg and Paul Hindemith he has per- 
formed for CotumBia Hindemith’s Second 
Trio for strings. 


FIEDLER, ARTHUR, conductor, was 
born in Boston on December 17, 1894. He 
is the son of Emanuel Fiedler, former first 
violinist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 
and one of the orig- 
inal members of the 
Kneisel Quartet. 
After attending the 
Boston Latin School, 
Fiedler went to Berlin 
where he studied with 
Willy Hess at the 
Royal Academy of 
Music. He was 
seventeen years old 
when he conducted his first concert in Berlin. 


At the outbreak of the war, he returned 
to the United States and joined the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Such was his versa- 
tility that, as a member of the orchestra, he 
was often called upon to play viola, piano, 
organ or celeste, besides serving at other 
times in the first violin section. 

In 1929, Fiedler organized the free out 
door Esplanade concerts in Boston with a 
season of from four to six weeks of nightly 
concerts during the summer. Each night 
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from 5,000 to 25,000 music lovers would 
attend these concerts. The tenth anniversary 
of these concerts was celebrated in 1938. 

One year after the formation of the Espla- 
nade concerts, Fiedler was appointed con- 
ductor of the Spring “Pop” concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. These con- 
certs take place in Symphony Hall in Bos- 
ton when the regular symphony season is 
ended. A charming ‘informality prevails at 
these concerts. Although light music domi- 
nates the programs, important serious works 
are also frequently performed. Fiedler and 
his Boston “Pops” orchestra have made over 
one hundred recordings for Victor, includ- 
ing music by Johann Strauss, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Tschaikovsky, Ravel, Rameau, 
etc. 

Other activities with the baton have occu- 
pied Fiedler. He was the founder, and has 
since been the conductor of the Boston Sin- 
fonietta, a chamber orchestra composed of 
leading members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra which has given concerts of class- 
ical and modern music throughout New Eng- 
land, in Pennsylvania, Virginia and North 
Carolina. Fiedler has conducted the Cecilia 
Choral Society which often collaborates with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the per- 
formance of great choral music, the Mac- 
dowell Club Orchestra of Boston, and the 
Boston University Orchestra. 

Fiedler has served as a guest conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra during 
its regular winter season, and of major or- 
chestras in Providence, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Montreal. 

He has received many honors for his mu- 
sical achievements. From Tufts College in 
Medford he received an honorary M.A. de- 
gree. The French government bestowed 
upon him an honorary Croix de Officier 
d'Académie for his work in “the diffusion 
of French music.” 

Besides his recordings with the Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra for, Vicror, Fiedler has 
recorded with his Sinfonietta major works 
by Mozart and Handel. 


FISCHER, EDWIN, one of the leading 
pianists in Germany and an equally distin- 
guished conductor, was born in Basle, Switz- 
erland, on October 6, 1886. His musical edu- 
cation began at the Lyceum and High School 
of Music in Basle, with Hans Huber, and 
continued in 1904, at the Stern Conservatory 
in Berlin with Martin Krause. In 1905, 
Fischer was appointed professor of the piano 
at the Stern Conservatory, holding this po- 
sition until 1914. More recently, he has 


been professor of the piano at the Berlin 
Hochschule. 

He first came to prominence as a pianist 
in 1916, when he was featured as soloist 
with symphony orchestras conducted by 
Nikisch, Weingartner. and Mengelberg. 
Since that time he ‘te. patel 
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has given recitals 
throughout Europe, 
appearing as a soloist 
with almost every im- 
portant European or- 
chestra. His perform- 
ances have been 
marked by a success- 
ful blend of power 
and delicacy of feel- 
ing. He has an ad- 
mirable classic style 
which has earned him a leading position 
among the interpreters of the piano works 
of Bach and Mozart. 

Edwın Fischer also organized a chamber 
orchestra in Berlin where he conducted per- 
formances of rarely heard chamber works. 
From the beginning of his career as a con- 
ductor, Fischer made it a practise to direct 
his performances from the piano, in the 
manner of the Kapellmeisters of old. For 
several years he has performed the great 
concertos of Bach and Mozart with his own 
orchestra in this fashion. After 1926, 
Fischer conducted his concerts in Lübeck, 
and from 1928 to 1930 he was the conductor 
of the Bach Verein in Munich. 

In America, Fischer is best known for 
his often remarkable recordings of the piano 
concertos of Bach and Mozart released by 
Vıcror. He has also recorded all of the 
forty-eight preludes and fugues of Bach 
for the Bach Society. With his chamber 
orchestra, Fischer has recorded compositions 
by Bach, Haydn and Dall’Abaco. 

Fischer has edited Bach’s works for the 
piano. For his distinguished services to 
music, Fischer has been given a Doctorate— 
honoris causa—by Cologne University. 
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FISHER, SUSANNE, American soprano, 
was born in Sutton, West Virginia. Her 
first serious music study took place at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory where she special- 
ized in the piano. After three years she 
was graduated with an artist’s diploma. A 
fellowship brought her to the Julliard Gradu- 
ate School in New York where she devoted 
herself principally to vocal study. In May 
1930, she made her professional debut with 
the Little Theatre Opera Company, in Fra 
Diavolo. 


She ‘went on an exchange fellowship to 
Europe, studying first at the American Con- 
servatory at Fontainebleau and then at the 
Berlin Hochschule. In 1931, she was en- 
gaged by the Berlin State Opera for small 
parts. “I soon decided that the only thing 
that would get me anywhere was a lucky 
break, and that I had better get ready for 
it. So I slaved in my room, studying all 
manner of roles from daylight to midnight, 
attending every possible rehearsal. It was 
hard, grinding work. Finally, the lucky 
break came. The prima donna who was to 
sing the title role in Madama Butterfly was 
taken ill just before the performance. I 
asked the directors to give me a trial, and 
in desperation they agreed, since there was 
no one available at. the time. I went on 
without a rehearsal. 
The only reason I 
was able to do it was 
that I had been study- 
ings thes eOlier for 
months and knew 
every note by heart. 
After that it was 
easier. Other roles 
were assigned to me. 
Most of them I was 
already pretty famil- 
iar with. The others 
I struggled over just as hard as in the days 
when I was praying for opportunity to give 
me a chance.” 

“She remained three seasons with the Ber- 
lin State Opera, singing in La Bohéme, Rich- 
ard Strauss’ Egyptian Helen and many other 
important operas. During the summer sea- 
son of 1935 and 1936 she sang at the Paris 
Opéra Comique featured as a leading so- 
prano. 

In the fall of 1934, Susanne Fisher re- 
turned to America and sang at the Worcester 
festival, and was re-engaged for the follow- 
ing year. Shortly after this, Edward John- 
son heard her sing in Paris and engaged her 
for the Metropolitan Opera House. On 
December 26, 1935, she made her Metro- 
politan debut in Madama Butterfly. 

“Her voice is a fresh and youthful so- 
prano,” wrote Pitts Sanborn, “not of large 
caliber but so well produced and pure in 
tone that it can tell against thunderous or- 
chestral outbursts. Sound musical instincts 
and admirable schooling were indicated not 
only in the tone production but in the singer’s 
skillful phrasing, her uncommon command 
of nuance, her finish of detail and yet her 
ability to sustain a far-flung melodic line.” 

Since her Metropolitan debut, Susanne 
Fisher has sung many important soprano 
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roles including Manon, Mimi, Marguerite 
and Micaëla. 

She has also been invited to sing with 
leading American orchestras. In 1935 she 
appeared with Otto Klemperer and the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra in 
a performance of Mahler's Second Sym- 
phony. In 1936, she sang in Der Rosenka- 
valier with the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Susanne Fisher is married to Clifford 
Menz, a concert singer. They live on a 
four acre farm in Connecticut. Her pastimes 
are varied. She likes gardening, indulges 
in such outdoor sports as swimming and 
horseback riding, and finds pleasure in cook- 
ing and sewing. Her pet hobby is the collec- 
tion of rare butterflies. When she was an 
unknown singer in Berlin, an admirer sent 
her a rare and beautiful species of butterfly. 
That inspired her to begin a collection of 
butterflies which has since become one of 
the finest in the United States that is pri- 
vately owned. 

Susanne Fisher. has appeared throughout 
the country in joint recitals with her hus- 
band. Their concerts are sometimes given 
in costume and are devoted to excerpts from 
the great operas. 


FLAGSTAD, KIRSTEN MARIE, spoken 
of as the foremost Wagnerian soprano since 
Nordica and Fremstad, was born in Oslo 
on July 12, 1895. She 
came from a family 
of musicians. Both 
her father and mother 


were conductors of 
opera, operetta and 
orchestral music in 
Oslo. 


Kirsten began to 
study the piano at an 
early age, but soon 
showed a greater in- 
terest in singing than 
in the piano. At the age of six she sang 
the Lieder of Schubert. When she was 
thirteen, she committed to memory the role 
of Elsa in Lohengrin. 

At her confirmation party, Flagstad sang 
for the guests arias from Lohengrin and 
Aida. A friend of the family offered to 
give her practical advice in singing. These 
were Flagstad’s first lessons. After this 
preliminary instruction, Flagstad became a 
pupil of Ellen Schytte-Jacobsen in Oslo, with 
whom she worked for three years. 

A performance of Eugen D’Albert’s Tief- 
land was organized in Oslo and Flagstad was 
chosen for the role of Nuri. Her debut in 
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this opera on December 12, 1913 was so 
successful that a group of Oslo music pa- 
trons decided to finance her music study. 
One year later, Flagstad made another oper- 
atic appearance, this time in The Chimes of 
Normandy. 

She continued her study of singing, first 
with Albert Westwang, and then with Gillis 
Bratt. After several years of study, Flag- 
stad returned to the stage in a performance 
of Kienzl’s Evangelimann. 

In 1919, Flagstad was married fot the 
first time and a year later gave birth to a 
daughter. During her pregnancy, Flagstad’s 
voice had deserted her, and she thought her 
career was over. One day, after her child 
had been born, Flagstad’s mother asked her 
to try out some music by Lehar. To the 
amazement of both, Flagstad’s voice was 
now richer and more sensuous in quality 
than it had been before. 

She returned to the stage, playing a lead- 
ing part in a Lehar operetta. In 1921, she 
undertook a concert tour. Then, joining 
the Mayol Theatre in Oslo, she appeared for 
two years in a varied repertoire of operettas. 
After her engagement with the Mayol The- 
atre, Flagstad was featured in revues, mu- 
sical comedies and operettas in the Casino 
Theatre. However, she had not abandoned 
good music and from time to time also sang 
in operas. Her versatility was emphasized 
one day in Oslo when, after performing an 
American song-hit at the Casino Theatre 
(I Love You! I Love You!) she rushed in 
a taxi to the local concert hall to sing. the 
soprano part in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

In 1928, Flagstad joined the Gothenburg 
Stora Theatre, where she devoted herself 
principally to grand opera. Following a 
performance of Lohengrin in 1929, Flag- 
stad (by this time divorced from her first 
husband) met Henry Johansen, a wealthy 
Oslo patron. They fell in love, and were 
married early in 1930. For a while after 
her marriage, Flagstad retired from public 
appearances. After a few months, however, 
she was urged to give a few concerts. Then 
the Gothenburg Opera, which had difficulty 
in casting its soprano roles, begged her to 
return for a few .guest appearances. In 
this way, Flagstad drifted back, in spite of 
herself, to an artistic career. 

In 1932, Flagstad sang Isolde for the first 
time, the first role which she performed in 
German instead of Norwegian. In 1933, she 
left Scandinavia to sing at an audition for 
the Bayreuth Festival. The audition was 
successful. In the summer of 1933, Flagstad 


appeared as Ortlinde and the Third Norn 
in the Wagner Ring drama—her first opera 
appearances outside of Scandinavia. The 
following summer she sang the role of Sieg- 
linde at Bayreuth. It was in this role that 
she was heard by Eric Simon, the scout of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, who arranged 
to have Flagstad sing at a private audition 
for Artur Bodanzky and Gatti-Casazza in 
St. Moritz, Switzerland. 

This was not the first time that Flagstad 
had been invited to give an audition for the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. In 1929, 
Otto H. Kahn heard her sing in Tosca and 
suggested to the Metropolitan that it get 
in touch with her. The Metropolitan wrote 
to Flagstad for the details of her career but 
(because Flagstad thought that the inquiry 
was merely routine on the part of the Metro- 
politan, and because she found the job of 
translating her Norwegian notices into Eng- 
lish too formidable a task) the letter was 
never answered. 

In the summer of 1934, however, her au- 
dition with the Metropolitan took place in a 
hotel room in St. Moritz. The small room, 
which was heavily carpeted, disguised the 
true quality of her voice. Both Bodanzky 
and Gatti-Casazza felt that her singing, while 
not extraordinary, was intelligent and mu- 
sical. Because the recent resignation of 
Frida Leider necessitated a hurried replace- 
ment, they engaged Flagstad for one season. 

They did not realize at the time that they 
had brought to the Metropolitan one of the 
great voices of the generation. At the first 
rehearsal at the Metropolitan—it was in 
Gétterdimmerung, since no rehearsal had 
been scheduled for Die Walkiire, Flagstad’s 
introductory opera at the Metropolitan—her 
golden voice startled and amazed everyone 
present. It had been many years since they 
had heard a voice such as this. It was 
difficult to believe that this unknown singer 
from Norway had a vocal equipment with- 
out comparison among the Wagnerian so- 
pranos of the time. 

Flagstad’s debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House took place on February 2, 1935 in 
Die Walküre. The evening was a sensation 
for the new singer. The audience did not 
have to be told that this was a great 


voice, “Mme. Flagstad is that rara avis in 
the Wagnerian woods—a_ singer with 
voice, with looks, with youth,’ wrote 
Lawrence Gilman the following morn- 


ing. “The voice itself is both lovely and 
puissant. In its deep register it is movingly 
warm and rich and expressive, and yesterday 
it recalled to wistful Wagnerites the irrev- 
ocable magic of Olive the Immortal. The 


upper voice is powerful and true and does 
not harden under stress. The singing that 
we heard yesterday is that of a musician 
with taste and brains and sensibility, with 
poetic and dramatic insight.... Yesterday 
was one of those rare occasions when the 
exigent Richard might have witnessed with 
happiness an embodiment of his Sieglinde. 
For this was a beautiful and illusive recrea- 
tion, poignant and sensitive throughout, and 
crowned in its great moments with authentic 
exaltation.” 


Three days after this debut, Flagstad ap- 
peared in Zristan und Isolde and scored an 
even greater triumph. The critics announced 
that in this new singer the Metropolitan had 
found the greatest Isolde since the days of 
Olive Fremstad. Following her unforget- 
table portrayal of Isolde, Flagstad sang the 
roles of Briinnhilde in Die Walküre and in 
Gétterdimmerung (both of which parts she 
was singing for the first time), and Kundry 
(also a new role for her, committed to 
memory in eighteen days). She became, 
without question, one of the greatest drawing 
cards that the Metropolitan had known in 
more than a decade. Whenever she sang, 
the house was sold out. Nine performances 
of Tristan netted more than $150,000. 

She became the cornerstone of the Metro- 
politan repertory—and so remained for the 
next few years. She sang frequently, blessed 
as she was with wonderful stamina. She 
has sung Isolde and Kundry on two suc- 
cessive afternoons; Briinnhilde, Isolde and 
Eva on three successive evenings. And never 
has she shown signs of fatigue. On the con- 
trary, with use her voice increased in rich- 
ness, power and flexibility. How important 
a position she had acquired in the Metro- 
politan Company became evident the season 
following her debut when as a gesture to her 
the new opera season was opened with a 
German opera for the first time in thirty-five 
years—Die Walkiire. The season after that, 
the Metropolitan opened its season with 
Tristan. 

There were triumphs in Europe as well 
as America. In 1936, she was invited to 
sing at Covent Garden, where her Isolde in- 
spired the praises of leading critics. On 
September 2, 1936, she was acclaimed in 
Vienna. In May, 1939, she was one of the 
central figures during the musical activities 
of the New York World’s Fair when she 
was featured in a cycle of Wagnerian 
operas in a special supplementary season of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 


In his book about musical virtuosos, Men 
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and Women Who Make Music, the editor 
of this volume wrote as follows about Flag- 
stad: “Her singing is a thing of endless 
glory. She has a great power of voice, an 
extraordinary compass, and unusual flexi- 
bility. Her register is equally rich in both 
extremes, and she has a luscious tessitura. 
Her tones come fresh and easily, full of 
roundness’ and body, each tone attacked 
cleanly. The greatest dramatic effects in 
her singing are produced through the simplest 
of means: with a discreet use of falsetto 
she can voice a radiant ecstasy; with a care- 
fully selected pause, she can dramatize an 
entire page of music; a subtle use of variety 
in her colors, and she can scorch a lyric line 
with the hot flame of her anger.” 


During the season in New York, Flagstad 
lives in a hotel on 53rd Street. She rises 
early each morning, permits her masseuse 
to put her body through a work-out, and 
then indulges in a sparing breakfast con- 
sisting of grapefruit juice. The morning is 
spent in complete relaxation, unless there 
is a rehearsal at the opera house. Her after- 
noons are spent in rehearsals or in private 
study of her roles. The evenings on which 
there is no opera scheduled she spends quietly 
at home, reading, attending to her corre- 
spondence, or knitting; sometimes she likes 
to spend a quiet evening in the company of 
a few close friends. She dislikes night life. 
If it is the night of the opera, she will drink 
a half bottle of champagne when the per- 
formance ends and then spend a quiet hour 
playing solitaire to permit the evening’s music 
to desert her completely. 

She is unusually even-tempered, pliable of 
nature and hard working. There is little 
volatility of mood or temperament about 
her. At rehearsals she is always open to 
suggestions and advice. At home, she is 
always equable of temper. She dislikes hav- 
ing servants fuss about her, and has as few 
of them as possible. She does her own pack- 
ing, answers her own mail, and attends to 
the details of her dress herself. 

Flagstad has also enjoyed enormous suc- 
cess as a concert singer. She fulfills from 
fifty to sixty engagements a year, and has 
visited almost every important city in Amer- 
ica. She has recorded for Vicror an album 
of her favorite songs, Lieder of Strauss, 
Beethoven’s Ah Perfido! and major arias 
from Beethoven’s Fidelio and the major 
Wagnerian music dramas. 

An authorized biography of Flagstad was 
written by Pitts Sanborn and published in the 
fall of 1940. 
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FLESCH, CARL, violinist, was born in 
Moson, Hungary, on October 9, 1873. His 
childhood was spent in his native town where 
in his sixth year he 
began to study music. 
His talent brought 
him to. the Vienna 
Conservatory where 
he was a pupil 
of Griin. He then 
went to Paris, en- 
tering the violin class 
of Marsick at the 
Conservatory. His 
fellow pupils at the 
Paris Conservatory 
included Fritz Kreisler, Thibaud, Enesco and 
Monteux. 

His dingy room in a small Paris hotel was 
so cold in winter that he was forced to prac- 
tise finger octaves every day to keep warm. 
He practised until his blood became warm 
and his brow covered with perspiration. It 
is believed that this is the source of Flesch’s 
later amazing virtuosity in finger octaves. 

Flesch was graduated from the Conserva- 
tory with the first prize in violin playing. In 
1895, he gave recitals in Vienna and Berlin. 
Shortly after this, in 1897, the professorship 
of violin at the Royal Conservatory was 
offered him by Queen Carmen Sylva. He ac- 
cepted, and thus began his long and success- 
ful career as a teacher of the violin. In 1903 
he became leader of the Master Class at the 
Amsterdam Conservatory, holding this post 
for five years. 


His concert work continued at intermittent 
intervals during these years of pedagogy. 
He gave a series of five recitals in Berlin 
which traced chronologically the history of 
violin music. He gave important concerts of 
sonatas with Artur Schnabel, and of trio 
music with Schnabel and Gerardy, and with 
Schnabel and Hugo Becker. In 1913, he 
toured America, the first of his many tours 
in this country. 


He achieved a formidable reputation in 
Europe as a virtuoso. The maturity, insight, 
scholarship and taste of his playing aroused 
endless words of praise. Indicative of his 
enormous popularity in Europe was the fact 
that tickets for his concert of November 9, 
1918 in Berlin were completely sold out even 
though Berlin was in the throes of a revo- 
lution. 


During 1921-1922, he conducted a master 
class at the Berlin Hochschule. An Amer- 
ican tour followed in the course of which 
he was invited to become head of the violin 
school at the Curtis Institute of Music in 


Philadelphia. He remained in this post for 
five years, then returned to the Berlin 
Hochschule. 

His fame as a teacher has equalled his 
reputation as a performer. His keen ana- 
lysis, his ability to inspire his pupils, his pro- 
found knowledge of both his instrument and 
the music written for it, exerted an influence 
on an entire generation of violin students in 
America and Europe. 

Flesch is the author of many distinguished 
theoretical works on the violin, including 
The Art of the Violin published in 1919 
which the Dictionnaire de Conservatoire of 
Paris called “the most important work on 
the subject since the Art du violin of Baillot.” 
Flesch is also the author of Basic Studies 
and Problems of Tone Production. With 
Artur Schnable he edited the violin and 
piano sonatas of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Brahms. He also edited many violin works 
including the Brahms concerto and the études 
of Paganini and Kreutzer. 

With Joseph Szigeti, Flesch has recorded 
for CoLumpia the Bach D-minor concerto 
for two violins. 
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FRECCIA, MASSIMO, young [Italian 
conductor, was born in Florence on Sep- 
tember 19, 1906. He is a descendant of 


the Italian poet, 
Tasso. Massimo’s 
father, an eminent 


attorney, had hoped 
that his son would 
become a lawyer; he 
did not, however, 
oppose a musical ca- 
reer when Massimo’s 
talent became appar- 


ent. He enrolled ye 
Massimo in the Flor- 
ence Conservatory Photo by Apeda Studio 


where the boy studied violin and composi- 
tion. Somewhat later he attended the 
conducting classes of Franz Schalk in 
Vienna, meanwhile making several public 
appearances. At the age of ten, Freccia 
appeared in a trio concert which featured 
works by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 
Later, he joined a string quartet which 
performed in Florence. 

He earned an early success as a con- 
ductor. His first professional assignment 
with the baton was with the Spanish Bal- 
let, then touring France. Following this he 
was invited to conduct orchestras in Paris, 
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Vienna, Budapest, Warsaw and Prague. In 
the autumn of 1933 he was appointed con- 
ductor of the Budapest Symphony Orchestra 
which he directed not only in a series of 
concerts in Budapest but also during an ex- 
tensive tour throughout Italy. In 1935, 
Freccia was invited to conduct a special 
series of concerts at La Scala in Milan. 
More recently, he has conducted symphony 
concerts at the Augusteo, in Rome, during 
the regular winter season; in summers, he 
has conducted at the Basilica Massenzio. 
“Massimo Freccia is above all an honest 
director,” wrote one Italian critic. “He does 
nothing according to whim. True, he does 
away with the score from the conductor’s 
stand, but he bears in mind constantly the 
pointer of the metronome and misses no 
slightest nuance of ‘expression’ marked by 
the composer.... He has frankness and 
sincerity in his face and he seems to say to 
his listeners: ‘Here is Weber, Beethoven, 
Strauss? He never says: ‘Here is my 
- Weber, my Beethoven, my Strauss.’ Freccia 
is a distinguished young man and each time 
we hear him we find that he grows much 
better.” 


In the summer of 1938, Freccia made his 
American debut at the Lewisohn Stadium 
with the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra. He was so well liked, that in 
the summer of 1939 and again in 1940 he 
was invited to conduct concerts at the 
Stadium. In the fall of 1939, Freccia took 
over the duties of music director of the 
Havana Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Freccia’s music tastes are catholic and 
embrace all that is good and sincere. He 
recalls that when he was fifteen his favorite 
composer was Ravel; at twenty, he preferred 
Schonberg ` today he has returned to Bach. 


Massimo Freccia is the composer of many 
works including a symphonic poem for or- 
chestra, several choral compositions, and a 
group of songs written to Baudelaire’s Les 
fleurs du mal. 


FREMSTAD, OLIVE, one of the greatest 
Wagnerian sopranos of all time, was born 
in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1870. Her father 
was Swedish, her mother Norwegian. Both 
were musical, and lovers of singing. Brought 
into contact with music from earliest child- 
hood, Olive began singing at the musical 
soirées held at her home when she was four 
years old. She was still a child when her 
family came to the United States and settled 
in St. Peter, Minnesota. Here Olive contin- 
ued her music study, concentrating more on 
the piano than on the voice. At the age of 
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twelve she made a public debut as pianist. 
At the same time, she was the organist at 
the local church, and a soprano soloist with 
the church choir. 

In 1890 she went to New York, and be- 
came a pupil of Bristol. She was then en- 
gaged as soloist of the choir of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York. She also appeared 
as soloist with several orchestras, at one time 
touring with Anton Seidl. 

She went to Berlin in 1893 to study with 
Lillie Lehmann. Two years of study with 
Lehmann were devoted to an intensive prep- 
aration for an artistic career. Those years 
had a far-reaching influence on Fremstad’s 
career, and she has always expressed her 
profound indebtedness to her great teacher. 
In 1895, Fremstad appeared as soloist with 
the Cologne Orchestra conducted by Wiillner. 
This resulted in an 
appointment with the 
Cologne Opera, where 
Fremstad made her 
debut in JI Trova- 
tore. She remained 
with the Cologne Op- 
era for three years, 
singing various lead- 
ing mezzo-soprano 
roles. During this pe- 
riod she also ap- 
peared in Bayreuth. 
In 1897 she made her London debut, and in 
the same year gave guest performances in 
Amsterdam, Antwerp and Vienna. 


After leaving Cologne she spent a year 
in Italy, and in 1900 became a member of 
the Munich Opera, where for the next three 
years her repertoire included more than 
sixty different roles. 

In 1903 Fremstad returned to America, 
making her debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on November 23, 1903 as Sieglinde 
in Die Walküre. Felix Mottl conducted (it 
was also his debut in America) and Gadski 
and Anton van Rooy were in the cast. In 
this gathering of musical stars, Fremstad 
shone brilliantly. She was given an enthu- 
siastic reception, and an immediate acclaim 
which was to persist during her next ten 
seasons with the Metropolitan. 

She followed her successful Sieglinde with 
unforgettable portrayals of Carmen, Kundry, 
the Brünnhilde of Siegfried, Salome and 
(the role in which she later was to earn the 
greatest triumphs of all) Isolde. 

For a decade Fremstad dominated the 
stage of the Metropolitan, giving one mag- 
nificent performance after another. Finally 
she announced her retirement from the com- 
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pany. She made her farewell appearance on 
April 23, 1914 in Lohengrin. It was a senti- 
mental farewell, in which the audience ex- 
pressed its admiration and affection for the 
great artist with an eloquent demonstration. 
“I have always tried to give you my best,” 
she said, “my very best. Good-bye dear 
friends, and may we all some day meet in 
that land where peace and harmony reign.” 

But, this was not Fremstad’s last opera 
appearance. In 1912 she gave guest per- 
formances in Chicago, and on November 13, 
1915 she appeared in Tosca at the Manhattan 
Opera House. She also gave recitals in New 
York in 1916, 1917 and, last of all, in 1920. 

In his book The American Singer, Oscar 
Thompson wrote as follows about Fremstad’s 
career: “After more than two decades, im- 
pressions of Fremstad’s singing and her act- 
ing remain strong. The voice itself was of 
highly individual quality. Its lower reaches, 
though full and round, had less of the dark 
contralto timbre than a highly colored one 
of the true mezzo-soprano. Throughout its 
range, the quality was of a torrid, sultry 
suggestion which made the voice peculiarly 
adaptable to the expression of the darker 
emotions. Isolde’s furies in the first act, 
and Briinnhilde’s curse on the spearpoint call 
for just such a medium. But the voice color 
was so completely under the singer’s control 
that “Ich sah das Kind” in Parsifal had an 
almost Madonna-like purity and tenderness. 
Vocally, it is true, she had deficiencies and 
inequalities. The high voice was not always 
equal to the demands placed upon it. On 
occasions, the spirit was one thing; the note 
another. But it was the spirit that tri- 
umphed, with, or if need be, in spite of that 
note. ... Perhaps the real secret of her 
artistic eminence was enucleated in the 
opinion voiced by a New York critic who 
said: ‘Her significance lies in the balance 
she has always maintained between the ap- 
peal to the senses and the appeal to the intel- 
lect’ Whatever it was, in her highest mo- 
ments it took on the quality of genius.” 

In 1907 the French government made 
Fremstad an Officer of Public Instruction. 
She was also appointed Officer of the French 
Academy. 


FRIED, OSKAR, German conductor, was 
born in Berlin on August 10, 1871. He was 
a student at the Royal High School of Music 
where his teachers included Humperdinck 
and Scharwenka. After being graduated he 
was employed as horn player in several Ger- 
man orchestras. 


Fried first attracted attention with the 
baton in 1904 when he was appointed con- 
ductor of the Stern Gesangverein in Ber- 
lin. He remained the conductor of this or- 
ganization for six years, bringing it to a 
position of first importance among the choral 
groups in Germany. In 1908 he turned from 
chorus to orchestra when he became the 
director of the newly 
organized Blüthner 
Orchestra in Berlin. 
The very first pro- 
gram which he con- 
ducted gave him “am- 
ple scope to display 
his powers as a con- 
ductor,” as one Berlin 
critic wrote, “and let 
it be said at once that ` 
they are powers of 
unusual order.... He 
is a conductor of spirit, musicianship, fire, 
temperament and a strong personality.” 

His work with the Bliithner orchestra was 
so meritorious that, in 1910, Fried was in- 
vited to Russia to conduct several concerts 
of the Imperial Russian Music Society in 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. During the fol- 
lowing years he was invited to give guest 
performances with other important European 
orchestras, 

In 1925 Fried was appointed conductor 
of the Berlin Symphony Orchestra. In this 
post he emphatically revealed his extraordi- 
nary qualities as a leader and his musician- 
ship. He was also invited to give guest per- 
formances with the Berlin Philharmonic, and 
with orchestras in Russia and Scandinavia. 

In 1928 Fried was invited to the United 
States to serve as guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony Society. His Amer- 
ican debut took place on March 16 with 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex. Additional per- 
formances the following week increased the 
good impression of his debut. Although the 
critics did not find him to be an inspired con- 
ductor, they spoke well of his finely schooled 
musicianship and his taste. 

Fried has been associated with Toscanini 
in a series of symphony concerts with La 
Scala Orchestra in Milan. Another distinc- 
tion that has been his was his appearance 
in Paris, the first German conductor to direct 
a symphony orchestra in Paris since the 
World War. 

Since 1934, Oskar Fried—exiled from 
Germany following the rise of the Nazi gov- 
ernmen{—has been a successful conductor 
of opera in Tiflis. 
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FRIEDBERG, CARL RUDOLPH HER- 
MAN, pianist, was born in the picturesque 
town of Bingen, on the Rhine, on Septem- 
ber 18, 1872. He 
was a child prodigy, 
and his extraordi- 
nary talent aroused 
the admiration of 
leading German mu- 
sicians. When he 
was four years old 
he was heard by An- 
ton Rubinstein, who 
foresaw a great ca- 
reer for him. His 
first piano teacher 
was Louwerse in Bingen. Afterwards he 
was enrolled in the Frankfort Conserva- 
tory, where his teachers included Clara 
Schumann, Kwast, Knorr, Scholz and 
Humperdinck. 

In 1892 Friedberg made his debut as 
pianist in Vienna when he appeared as 
soloist with the Vienna Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Gustav Mahler. He was so 
highly praised that he was immediately 
called to Frankfort to become professor 
of the piano at the Conservatory. For ten 
years_he held this position, and from 1904 
to 1914, he taught at the Cologne Con- 
servatory. 


o's During this long period of teaching the 


piano, Friedberg took frequent leaves of 
absence to pursue his career as virtuoso. 
His tours have been intensive, and his 
reputation swelled. The critics wrote de- 
tailed reports of his poetic interpretations, 
particularly in the piano works of Bee- 
thoven. He received many honors and 
decorations; the principal one of these was 
the Knighthood of Isabella Catolica, the 
highest distinction ever conferred on an artist 
in Spain. 

Friedberg was in London when the 
World War broke out, and for eight weeks 
he was held a prisoner of war. Then the 
influence of important friends made it pos- 
sible for him to leave England and come 
to America. On October 7, 1914, Fried- 
berg opened his first American tour in 
Pittsburgh. On November 2, he made his 
New York debut at Carnegie Hall. “Carl 
Friedberg made good his claim to great- 
ness,” wrote one New York critic. “SETE 
successfully challenged comparison with 
the most renowned of his contemporaries.” 
Another critic wrote: “A sympathetic sing- 
ing tone and a fine legato were qualities 
quickly apparent. There was a mixture 
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of a scholar and poet in the pianist’s inter- 
pretations.” 

During this first season in America 
Friedberg also participated in memorable 
joint recitals with Fritz Kreisler. 

In 1916 Friedberg became professor of 
the piano at the Institute of Musical Art. 
Subsequently he became a member of the 
faculty of the Julliard School of Music. 
He established his home in this country, 
and appeared frequently in recitals and 
with leading orchestras. He has also 
participated in many important perform- 
ances of chamber music. Most recently, 
he has been associated with the Trio of 
New York, which is discussed separately 
in this book. 

Analyzing Friedberg as a pianist, Max 
Smith once wrote: “Poetry is the essence 
of his art. Carl Friedberg is a great pian- 
ist—a wonderful pianist—because he 
makes you forget he is a pianist. He sings 
to you; he speaks to you, through the 
medium of infinitely varied, glowing and 
expressive resonances, the message of the 
composer. The cantilena of his fingers is 
marvelous in its dynamic elasticity, in its , 
subtle play of color, of exquisite refined 
shades of rhythm and nuances.” 


FRIEDMAN, IGNAZ, Polish pianist, was 
born in Podgorze, near Cracow, on Febru- 
ary 14, 1882. As a child he took his first 
piano lessons from 
Mme. Grynzwinska 
and showed talent. 
At the age of eight 
he could transpose 
Bach fugues into any 
key. He made sev- 
eral appearances as a 
child prodigy. 

He was sent to Vi- 
enna, where he be- 
came a pupil of 
Leschetizky. He soon : 
became one of Leschetizky’s prize pupils, and 
his assistant. In 1900 Friedman went to 
Leipzig to study composition with Hugo 
Riemann. 

His first concert tour took place in 1905 
and it was not long before he was accepted 
in leading European music centers as a suc- 
cessful concert artist and one of the leading 
interpreters of Chopin’s music. Friedman 
settled in Berlin, and from there left- on 
frequent concert tours, one of which brought 
him to Spain, where he was a sensation. 

When the World War broke out, Friedman 
left Berlin and established his home in 
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Copenhagen. In recent years he has made 
the United States his permanent home. 

He had planned to make his first tour of 
the United States in 1915, but the War pre- 
vented this. His first tour of this country 
did not take place until 1921. On January 7, 
1921 he made his American debut in New 
York and was magnificently acclaimed. 
Richard Aldrich wrote: “Mr. Friedman dis- 
closed at once and all through the afternoon 
technical powers of the most unusual sort, 
an extraordinary brilliance and speed, a com- 
mand of the mechanism of piano playing that 
accomplished the most exacting technical 
tasks without apparent effort and without 
attempts at turning this mastery into a means 
of personal display.” 

Since his American debut, Friedman has 
performed extensively throughout the United 
States. Many critics have placed him with 
the foremost living masters of the keyboard, 
and there are some of these who have said 
that in the music of Chopin he ranks with 
the greatest interpreters of our time. 

“This stubby, gray man,’ wrote Deenis 
Taylor, “has a piano technique so utterly 
complete that his playing does not even seem 
effortless. He sits at the piano, exerting him- 
self just about as much as would appear 
seemly in a good average player, and out of 
the instrument come such sounds as it séems 
impossible for any pair of human hands to 
evoke—glittering scales that approach, flash 
by and disappear with the speed of lightning 
and yet are so clearly fingered that every 
note is clear and round; runs in sixths, trills 
in thirds, chords that blare like trumpets, 
arpeggios that are like a caress, and never 
for a moment technique for its own sake.” 

For five years Friedman absented himself 
from the New York concert season. When 
he returned with a recital on March 6, 1935, 
he revealed that there was little diminution 
in his pianistic powers. “The piano wizardry 
that abides in the fingers of Ignaz Friedman 
provided a stimulating and, at times, exciting 
demonstration of what a remarkable tech- 
nique can mean,” wrote the critic of The 
New York Times. 

Friedman has issued an admirable edition 
of all of Chopin’s works in twelve volumes, 
published by Breitkopf and Hartel. He has 
recorded for Corumpra works by Grieg, 
Chopin, Weber and Paderewski. 


FRIJSH, POVLA, “interpreter of song 
literature,” was born in Denmark, the daugh- 
ter of a famous surgeon. Originally her 
name was Povla Frisch, but she changed it 
to Frijsh after she began her concert career. 


Frijsh: frish 


While still young, she went to Paris and 
there began to study singing with Sarah de 
Lande. She attracted the attention of Raoul 
Pugeno, who urged her to make a joint 
tour with him through France. This tour 
focused the attention of the French music 
world towards the young singer, and made 
her famous. After this, Pablo Casals heard 
her sing and urged her to appear as his guest 
artist at many of his concerts. 

At her debut as a solo artist in Paris, Al- 
fred Cortot volunteered to be her accom- 
panist. This concert 
was a sensation. 
Thereafter Frijsh was 
one of the most fa- 
mous recitalists in 
Paris. When the cen- 
tenary of Franz Liszt 
was celebrated in 
Paris in 1911 she was 
invited to sing at the 
Paris Conservatory. 
When Gustav Mahler 
came to Paris for his 
one and only concert there (a guest con- 
ductor of the Colonne orchestra) he selected 
Povla Frijsh as his soloist. 

For a period Frijsh sang in opera at the 
Théâtre des Arts in Paris, making an im- 
pressive debut in Monteverdi’s L’Incorona- 
zione di Poppea. But she found song liter- 
ature more appealing to her than opera and 
soon abandoned the opera house for the 
concert hall. 


Her first appearance in the United States 
took place in New York on November 10, 
1915. Sigmund Spaeth found her to be 
“quite an extraordinary artist.... To those 
who enjoy a subtle and delicate art backed 
by thorough conviction and sincerity, Povla 
Frijsh may be unhesitatingly recommended.” 
The critic of the Tribune wrote: “Her voice 
is pleasant in quality and thoroughly obedient 
to fine taste, instinct and knowledge ; breath 
control is excellent; registers are admirably 
equalized; attack is impeccable and the 
phrasing finished.” 

Returning to France, Frijsh devoted her- 
self to singing for the wounded soldiers in 
hospitals. When the War ended, her ex- 
tensive concert work continued. She has 
visited the United States many times, and her 
popularity in this country has grown with 
each new appearance. On November 24, 
1935, she made her first American concert 
appearance in five years, and was acclaimed. 
“Miss Frijsh again demonstrated her ex- 
traordinary ability to create and sustain 
moods of wide variety,” wrote the critic of 
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The New York Times. “But last night there 
was a new depth, an added human appeal in 
her singing that gave it exceptional emotional 
intensity and warmth, even in passages of 
ethereal delicacy, The voice, too, had gained 
in opulence and was under firmer control 
than formerly. Especially in softer work of 
far finer qualify than of old, she colored in 
masterly fashion.” 


Besides her appearances in recitals and 
with symphony orchestras, Povla Frijsh has 
at intermittent periods been invited to be a 
guest of such leading chamber music organ- 
izations as the Casals-Thibaud-Cortot trio in 
France and the Flonzaley Quartet in the 
United States. 


Povla Frijsh has recorded for Vicror an 
album of her best-loved songs. 


FRISKIN, JAMES, Scotch pianist, was 
born in Glasgow on March 3, 1886. In his 
fourteenth year he won a scholarship for the 
Royal Conservatory 
of Music in London, 
where he studied with 
Dannreuther, H ar t- 
vigson and Stanford. 

He left the Con- 
servatory with high 
honors in piano and 
| composition in 1907. 
After many concerts 
as a pianist in Eng- 
land and on the Con- 
tinent, Friskin came 
to the United States in 1914 for a concert 
tour. He became a member of the faculty of 
the Institute of Musical Art, and subse- 
quently joined the piano department of the 
Juilliard School of Music. 


He has been uniquely successful as a 
teacher of the piano; but this success has not 
prevented him from making concert appear- 
ances. Although at first, he was considered 
by some critics too reserved and dispassionate 
in his playing, he ultimately achieved a great 
following, particularly with his performances 
of Bach’s piano works. In the fall of 1937, 
Friskin gave a cycle of six concerts devoted 
to Bach at the Juilliard School. 

The critic of The New York Times has 
written that Friskin’s performances are 
frequently characterized by “remarkable 
beauty and subtlety.” His playing, further 
wrote the same critic, is “warm and plastic, 
the phrasing supple, and the rhythmic pulse 
firm without ever being metronomic. ... Mr. 
Friskin is the romanticist; very little of the 
subjective tenderness, the poetic emotion, the 
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exalted thinking inherent in the eternally 
fresh music escapes him.” 

Friskin has also been praised for his per- 
formances of two piano music with his sister, 
Kate Friskin. They have given concerts in 
England and America, appearing for the first 
time in this country in January, 1937. 

Friskin is the composer of several inter- 
esting works for chamber music combina- 
tions, an orchestral suite, and pieces for the 
piano, 


FURTWANGLER, WILHELM, ranked 
with the foremost conductors of our day, was 
born in Berlin on January 25, 1886. His 
father was a famous 
archaeologist, a pro- 
fessor at Berlin Uni- 
versity. 

Wilhelm began to 
study music in his 
eighth year. He made 
such progress that he 
was soon placed in the 
hands of the best 
available instruction: 
Rheinberger, S chil- 
lings and Beer- 
Walbrunn. When his studies ended, Furt- 
wangler began his conductorial apprentice- 
ship in Zurich, Strassburg and Lübeck. This 
proved to be valuable training ground—im- 
portant preparation for the assignment which 
became his in 1915 when he was chosen to 
succeed Artur Bodanzky as conductor of 
symphonies and opera in Mannheim. 

In 1919 Furtwangler was called upon to 
direct the Viennese Musical Artists’ Orches- 
tra. One year after this, he succeeded Rich- 
ard Strauss as conductor of symphony 
concerts with the Berlin State Opera Orches- 
tra. He also succeeded Mengelberg as the 
conductor of the famous Frankfort Museum 
concerts. 

By this time he had become one of the 
best known and most highly praised of the 
younger conductors in Germany. His repu- 
tation was largely achieved through his con- 
summate command over an orchestra, his ex- 
traordinary knowledge of instrumentation, 
his unusual memory and his incomparable 
capacity to bring poetry from the works he 
performed. 

When Artur Nikisch died in 1922 the two 
most important conductorial posts in Ger- 
many, with the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra and the Berlin Philharmonic, passed on to 
Furtwängler. The feeling ‘was virtually 
unanimous in Germany that Furtwangler well 
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deserved the incomparable honor of suc- 
ceeding Nikisch. 

With the orchestras of Leipzig’ and Berlin, 
Furtwängler rose to a position of first impor- 
tance among the symphony conductors of 
Germany. He soon extended his fame be- 
yond the borders of his native country. In 
1924 he made his first visit to London to 
conduct guest performances with the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. From the first 
Furtwängler became a great favorite of Eng- 
lish music, audiences. In the same year he 
was invited to America for the first time, and 
on January 3, 1925, he made his American 
debut in a program featuring music by 
Brahms, Richard Strauss and Haydn. 

“Those who attended his New York debut 
with the Philharmonic ... will probably 
never forget the impression he made,” this 
author has written in his book on conductors, 
The Man with the Baton. “When he first 
stepped on the platform, he seemed hardly 
to possess those qualities necessary for a con- 
ductor to create a profound impression in 
New York. Physically he was most unim- 
pressive; a malicious German critic had once 
compared Furtwangler’s appearance to that 
of a stalk of asparagus! His gestures were 
awkward, and the stiffly angular motions of 
his body were not pleasant to watch. Furt- 
wangler’s rousing triumph, therefore, was an 
entirely musical one. The electric current 
that shot through Strauss’ tone poem, igniting 
the coruscant tone-colors with added glow, 
the angelic simplicity of the Haydn in which 
the orchestra suddenly became as fragile as 
precious chinaware, and the grandiose 
majesty and sublimity of the Brahms sym- 
phony (an interpretation built on Gargantuan 
outlines) will probably never be forgotten. 
Here was a versatility that could touch many 
styles with equal magic! Here, a conductor 
who could remain true to the printed page 
and yet cull from the music such hidden 
voices and colors that it seemed to be entirely 
reborn.” 

Furtwangler’s success in New York during 
his first season was formidable. The follow- 
ing year, he returned for a second season of 
concerts. Unfortunately he became em- 
broiled in controversy with some New York 
critics, and left the United States petulantly 
at the end of his third guest term. 

In Germany, however, he maintained his 
significant position among the conductors of 
the time. His guest performances in Austria, 
France and England were extraordinarily 
successful. In 1931 he conducted Tristan 
und Isolde at the Bayreuth festival. 


When Hitler rose to power in 1933, Furt- 
wingler was appointed Deputy President of 
the Reich Chamber of Music. He was made 
director of the Berlin State Opera, conduc- 
tor of the Berlin Philharmonic and the lead- 
ing figure of the 1933 Bayreuth festival. 

Thereafter his career was marked by a 
struggle to reconcile his own artistic integrity 
with the ideals of the Nazi Kulturkammer. 
In 1934 he came into a clash with the Nazi 
officials when he insisted upon performing 
Mathis der Maler of Hindemith, which the 
Kulturkammer had found to be antagonistic 
to the spirit of the new Germany. Because 
of his stubborn stand, Furtwängler was com- 
pelled to resign from his political and musical 
posts in Germany, and his passport was re- 
voked. After six months he was re-estab- 
lished in the good graces of the Nazi govern- 
ment, and on April 25, 1935 returned to the 
musical life of Berlin by conducting the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic in the presence of Hitler 
and Goering. He was given a stormy wel- 
come by the Berlin music public. 


Early in 1936, Furtwangler once again be- 
came the storm center when the New York 
Philharmonic announced that he had been 
engaged as the permanent conductor to suc- 
ceed Toscanini. Immediately protests (in- 
spired mostly by anti-Nazi groups) arose 
throughout the country. The protests grew 
in number and intensity until Furtwängler, 
then on vacation in Egypt, wired the man- 
agers of the Philharmonic that he could not 
accept the post. 

Since then Furtwängler has conducted at 
the Bayreuth festivals, and at the festivals in 
Salzburg and Florence. He has also given 
important guest performances in Vienna, 
Paris and London. In 1934 he was appointed 
a member of the Royal Academy of Saint 
Cecilia in Rome. 

In December, 1939, Furtwangler was ap- 
pointed the Director of Musical Life in 
Vienna in the attempt of the Nazi govern- 
ment to rehabilitate the musical forces of the 
city, which had been sadly depleted through 
Aryanization. 

Furtwängler has recorded the Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony for Vicror with the Berlin 
Philharmonic, and made some recordings of 
symphonic masterpieces for PARLOPHONE. 

Furtwangler is also known in Germany as 
a composer. In 1937 he directed the world 
première of his own piano concerto with the 
Berlin Philharmonic. 


GALLI-CAMPI, AMRI, American colora- 
tura soprano, was born in Honesdale, Penn- 
sylvania. Her father, the late Reverend O. 


A. Galenkamp, was for twenty years pastor 
‘of the Zion Lutheran Church of Scranton. 
For two and a half 
centuries, no genera- 
tion of the Gallen- 
kamps has been with- 
out at least one min- 
ister. 

Galli-Campi began 
to study the piano 
with her mother at 
the age of four. Two 
years later she sang 
in the choir at her 
father’s church, and 
began the study of singing in her eighth 
year. 

When she was eight she attended her first 
opera performance: Thais with Geraldine 
Farrar. That performance inspired her to 
become an opera singer, and since that time 
Farrar has been one of Galli-Campi’s idols. 
During Farrar’s last season at the Metro- 
politan, Galli-Campi attended each of her 
seven performances of Carmen. 

At eleven, Galli-Campi earned her first pro- 
fessional fee as a singer, and at thirteen she 
sang difficult operatic arias for school and 
public concerts. She then went to Horace 
Braham of New York for additional vocal 
study ; Braham has remained her vocal coach 
ever since. 

For a long period Galli-Campi earned her 
` living by singing as a soloist in churches of 
practically every denomination. She also 
sang at weddings and funerals, and even with 
bands in Central Park. For a short while 
she was a soloist with a vocal quartet which 
appeared in the motion picture houses of a 
mid-Western circuit. 

She soon turned to the radio, and by 1929 
had become an active performer on both the 
National Broadcasting Company and Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System networks. There 
were times when she made as many as five 
important commercial appearances in one 
week for as many different sponsors. 

Following several concert engagements, 
Galli-Campi went to Italy for further study 
in grand opera. It was in Italy that her 
operatic debut took place. Subsequently she 
appeared fifty times in seven leading colora- 
tura roles in Italy; she also gave recitals in 
France, Italy and Germany. 

Returning to America, Galli-Campi ful- 
filled concert engagements throughout the 
country. The range and quality of her voice 
attracted much attention. In 1932 Herbert 
Witherspoon heard her sing and engaged her 
for the Chicago Civic Opera. The collapse 
of Insull, patron of the Chicago Opera, took 
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place that year, making Galli-Campi’s 
scheduled debut out of the question. Instead, 
Galli-Campi made her American opera debut 
in Cincinnati on July 5, 1932, when she sang 
the Queen of the Night in Der Zauberflöte. 
She sang the role in the original key, a re- 
markable display of vocal virtuosity. Be- 
sides singing this role six times in Cincin- 
nati, she also sang in Rigoletto and Mignon. 

For the next few years, Galli-Campi con- 
tinued her concert work and appeared 
frequently over the radio. She received na- 
tion-wide recognition when on November 18, 
1934, she appeared as a soloist of the General 
Motors Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Artur Bodanzky, over a national hookup. 

In 1937 she was given an audition by the 
Metropolitan Opera House which was suc- 
cessful. On April 7, 1938, while the Metro- 
politan was on tour, Galli-Campi made her 
debut with that organization in Cleveland, 
singing in Rigoletto. She won a four-minute 
ovation from what is said to have been the 
largest audience ever to witness the debut 
of a Metropolitan artist. The critics acclaimed 
the flexibility of her voice, its range and 
purity. 


GALLI-CURCI, AMELITA, the sensa- 
tional coloratura soprano, was born in Milan 
on November 18, 1889 of Italian-Spanish an- 
cestry. Being a musi- 
cal child, she was sent 
to the Milan Conserv- 
atory to specialize in 
the study of the piano. 
As a pupil of Vincen- 
zo Appiani she won 
several prizes. After 
being graduated from 
the Conservatory, she 
was compelled by her 
father’s financial re- 
verses to help support 
the family by teaching the piano. She earned 
a good income, and even after her father had 
recouped some of his losses she continued 
with her teaching. During this period she 
also began to study singing by herself. 

At one time she sang for Pietro Mascagni, 
who urged her to study singing seriously. 
She continued to study without a teacher, 
recording her voice on phonograph records 
and studying her faults. Then, with her 
mother, she went to Rome to sing for the 
managers of the Teatro Costanzi. This re- 
sulted in her debut as Gilda in Rigoletto, 
which took place in her twentieth year. It 
is amazing to point out that Galli-Curci thus 
made her operatic debut without having 
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previously taken a single vocal lesson under 
the guidance of a teacher. 


This debut was followed by appearances in 
the principal cities of Italy over a period of 
six years. She toured Spain (the country 
of her mother’s birth) and was acclaimed 
there. She gave guest performances in Rus- 
sia. Then, after successes in South America, 
Havana and Mexico, she came to the United 
States. 


Cleofonte Campanini offered her a fee of 
one thousand dollars for two guest appear- 
ances with his Chicago Opera Company, even 
though he had never heard her sing. At the 
first rehearsal, Campanini heard her for the 
first time. Immediately he destroyed the 
contract he had drawn up with her and gave 
her another one, for a three-season period, 
at a greatly increased figure. 


Her American debut took place at the 
Auditorium Theater in Chicago on November 
18, 1916, in Rigoletto. It is said that her 
singing at first made only a slight impression 
on the audience, but when she delivered the 
“O caro nome” aria, the audience was beside 
itself with delight. There was a fifteen- 
minute ovation, and her sensational career in 
America had begun. 

On January 28, 1918, she made her New 
York debut, still as a member of the Chicago 
Opera—in Dinorah. She brought opera 
lovers of the city to their feet. There were 
many who said that not since Adelina Patti 
had they heard such coloratura singing. “The 
voice that this shouting audience heard for 
the first time is one of those voices that 
‘float’,” wrote the critic of The New York 
Times. “At the end of its principal demon- 
stration last night it- wasn’t a woman’s 
voice but a bird’s swelling throat. ... In 
the limelight of the Shadow Song it was 
bottled moonlight.” 

In 1921 Galli-Curci was invited to join the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and on No- 
vember 14, 1921 she made her debut there in 
La Traviata. She did not, however, resign 
from her position with the Chicago Opera. 
To her, therefore, belongs the distinction of 
being the only major opera star to have been 
a regular member of the Metropolitan and 
the Chicago Opera at one and the same time. 

She resigned from the Chicago Opera in 
1924, but remained with the Metropolitan 
another ten years. In a variety of great 
roles—in Dinorah, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Barber of Seville, Rigoletto, La Traviata, 
La Sonnambula, Linda di Chamounix—she 
became one of the great coloratura sopranos 
in the history of the Metropolitan. Again 


and again she proved herself to be a singer 
with “voice, skill, brains and heart,” as Philip 
Hale once wrote of her. Her voice was an 
incomparable instrument in its range, clarity 
and brilliance. At its best “it gushed forth 
coloratura passages. The high flute-like 
tones, all had a warmth and luscious quality 
which are personal traits of the operatic 
star.” 

She also earned a great success in the 
concert hall. Her recitals were many in num- 
ber and everywhere she sang she was a 
magnetic box-office attraction. At the Holly- 
wood Bowl she sang before an audience of 
20,000. In London her first concerts were 
sold out months in advance. When she 
toured Australia and New Zealand for the 
first time many box-office records were 
broken. 

In 1921 Galli-Curci was married to her 
accompanist, Homer Samuels; this was her 
second wedding. Shortly after the marriage 
they built a beautiful home, Sul Monte, in 
Highmount, New York. For many years 
this home in the Catskill Mountains was the 
favorite retreat of the prima donna when her 
season of singing was over. Here she de- 
lighted in gardening, in taking care of her 
dogs, kittens and flowers and in climbing 
mountains. 

In 1930, disturbed by an ailment of the 
throat, Galli-Curci announced her retirement 
from the Metropolitan. Her farewell per- 
formance took place on January 24, 1930 in 
The Barber of Seville. She planned a two- 
year tour of the world in concerts and operas, 
but in Europe the ailment of the throat 
proved more disturbing and necessitated the 
cancellation of her appearances. 

She was operated on for a goiter of the 
throat in 1935. The operation was so suc- 
cessful that Galli-Curci announced that she 
would soon be ready to return to the opera. 
On November 24, 1936 she made her second 
American debut in Chicago, in La Bohème. 
She was cheered. But, as some of the critics 
pointed out, the cheers were not for her per- 
formance so much as for her courage. Ac- 
tually she was no longer the Galli-Curci of 
old. “She had neither command of voice nor 
breath,” wrote one critic. After several ad- 
ditional appearances Galli-Curci was com- 
pelled to confess that her career was over. 


Galli-Curci’s recordings for Vicror include 
some of the arias which she sang so brilliantly 
in the opera-house, and many of the concert- 
songs which were familiar on her recital 
programs. 


GANZ, RUDOLPH, conductor and pianist, 
was born in Zurich on February 24, 1877. 
His early music study was divided between 
the piano and the 
violoncello at the 
Zurich Conservatory. 
When he was still a 
boy of ten he made 
his first public ap- 
pearance, performing 
on the cello. His 
studies continued at 
the Lausanne Con- 
servatory. At the age 
of seventeen, he ap- 
peared as soloist with the Municipal Orches- 
tra in Lausanne. 

Additional study of music took place at 
the Strassburg Conservatory, and with 
Busoni in Berlin. In December, 1899, he 
made his debut as pianist with the Berlin 
Philharmonic, performing concertos by 
Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt. The critic on 
the Berliner Morgenpost wrote: “An even, 
all-conquering technique, a beautiful large, 
warm, poetic tone, an infallible memory and 
absolute severity are qualities which this 
great artist possesses in a most complete 
degree.” 

In the fall of 1900, Ganz came to America 
to become head of the piano department of 
the Chicago Musical College, succeeding 
Arthur Friedheim. He held this post for 
five years. On May 10, 1902 he made his 
American debut in Chicago. Not until 1906 
was Ganz heard for the first time in New 
York, when he appeared as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Society. Thereafter 
he toured throughout the United States, and 
made many appearances in European capitals. 
He has helped to popularize the works of 
many modern composers, giving premiére 
performances of music by Ravel, D’Indy, 
Busoni, Dohnányi, Bartók, etc. 

As a pianist Ganz showed himself to be a 
pupil of Busoni. In his performances, intel- 
lect made itself as strongly felt as emotion, 
sometimes even more so. Whenever he 
played there was evident “clarity, the adjust- 
ment, the large cumulative effect, the weav- 
ing, strand by strand, of a whole tonal web. 
... He is not dull—far from it—to emo- 
tional content; but he also feels intellectual 
content. He gives music the thought that 
discovers and expresses the composer’s 
thought. He does not hesitate to weight his 
own playing with reflection.” 

Despite his success as pianist, Ganz aspired 
to become a conductor. In 1921, he was in- 
vited to make guest appearances as conductor 
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with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. The 
following season he was given a contract as 
the permanent conductor of this orchestra. 
For six years, Ganz remained conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony, giving regular series 
of concerts, and introducing children’s con- 
certs. He also toured the Southwest and the 
West with his orchestra. 

Ganz resigned his post with the St. Louis 
Orchestra to become director of the Chicago 
Musical College. In 1934 he became presi- 
dent of that institution. Since then he has 
been invited, at intervals, to give guest per- 
formances with outstanding American or- 
chestras including the Detroit, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Denver, Hollywood Bowl and 
the New York Philharmonic (at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium) orchestras. He has also per- 
formed over the radio. On May 11, 1939, 
Ganz conducted the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra in a program devoted 
entirely to Swiss music, in conjunction with 
the music festivities of the New York 
World’s Fair. 

It cannot be said that his career as con- 
ductor has been as successful as that of 
pianist. Despite his musicianship, he has 
never taken gracefully to the baton, and his 
performances were generally characterized 
by self-consciousness and lack of confidence. 

In 1939-40, Rudolph Ganz succeeded the 
late Ernest Schelling as the conductor of 
children’s concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra. 

Ganz’s original works include a symphony, 
a Konzertstiick for piano and orchestra, a 
suite called Animal Pictures, and more than 
two hundred songs. For his services to music 
he has been made an Officer of the French 
Legion of Honor, and has received many 
honorary degrees from American universi- 
ties. 


GARBOUSOVA, RAYA, woman cellist, 
was born in Tiflis on September 25, 1909, the 
daughter of a professor at the Tiflis Con- 
servatory. Music 
played an important 
role in the Garbouso- 
va household. At the 
age of four, therefore, 
Raya was taught the 
piano. One day she 
attended a concert 
given by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, then famous 
as a virtuoso on the 
double-bass, and af- 
terwards annoyed her 
father by begging him to give her lessons on 
a similar instrument. Members of the or- 
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chestra in which the father played the 
trumpet, urged him to humor his daughter. 
He compromised by buying her a violoncello 
and arranged with the girl’s uncle for lessons. 

From the first Raya became attached to her 
instrument. “At night when I went to bed 
I would pull and pull my fingers to make 
them longer, and pray that my hands would 
grow large.” Her progress was rapid. After 
four lessons she played well enough to en- 
tertain the members of her father’s orchestra. 

At the age of nine she gave her first public 
recital. She was still so small that a special 
chair was built for her so that she might rest 
her feet on specially constructed rungs; 
otherwise, if she rested her feet on the 
ground, she would have been unable to reach 
the top of her instrument. The year of her 
first recital was also marked by her entrance 
into the Tiflis Conservatory. During her 
period of study her public appearances con- 
tinued, not only in recitals but also as soloist 
with orchestras. 

After five years Raya Garbousova was 
graduated from the Conservatory with high 
honors. She was then sent on a concert tour 
to Moscow as the most promising prodigy 
from the State of Georgia. This was fol- 
lowed by appearances in London, Paris, 
Vienna, Cologne, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, 
Barcelona, Rotterdam and The Hague. 

Despite the extensiveness of her concert 
tours, Garbousva did not neglect music study, 
completing her lessons with Pablo Casals. 

On December 4, 1934, Garbousova made 
her American debut in New York. “She has 
a wonderful wrist and bow arm and a left 
hand of the most exceptional fleetness and 
virtuosity,” wrote Olin Downes. “Miss Gar- 
bousova’s technique is the vehicle of a con- 
tagious temperament, musicianship and taste. 
The crowning fact is the distinction of her 
style.” 

Her success in New York brought her 
many engagements throughout the country. 
She has since toured America each season. 

Garbousova is slight and small, hardly as 
tall as the instrument on which she performs. 
Her mouth is wide and generous. Her eyes 
are vital. She has a contagious personality 
full of vivacity. During the summer months 
she has lived in Paris, where, she confesses, 
she likes to spend her leisure hours in paint- 
ing. An art professor once urged her to 
abandon music for painting, but she has 
never considered it more than a pleasant 
hobby. In the winter her favorite diversion 
is to join two or three other musicians in the 
performance of chamber music at her home. 


GARDEN, MARY, was one of the glam- 
orous figures in the opera world of yester- 
year. Though it has been generally agreed 
that her voice, even at 
its prime, was never 
a great one, she never- 
theless succeeded in 
acquiring a unique 
position through the 
magnetism of her 
stage presence. Cer- 
tainly at least a few 
roles she made her 
own; it is impossible 
to speak of Mélisande 
or Thais without 
thinking of her conception of these roles. 

She was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, on 
February 20, 1877, and was brought to 
America when she was still a child. At the 
age of six she studied the violin, giving her 
first public performance six years later. Then 
she took some lessons at the piano. Finally, 
she decided to cultivate her voice. She be- 
came a pupil of Mrs. Robinson Duff, and in 
her sixteenth year sang in an amateur per- 
formance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial by 
Jury. 

Her voice appealed strongly to a patron 
who made it possible for her to leave for 
Paris in 1896 to study music there. In Paris, 
Mary Garden passed from one teacher to 
another, dissatisfied with most of them, and 
even more displeased with herself. Her 
funds were finally exhausted, so that she had 
to pawn the last of her jewels to buy food 
and lodging, and it seemed that she would 
have to return to America a failure. Then 
(at least one credited story has it so) she 
was sitting on the Champs Elys¢es when 
Sybil Sanderson, the Parisian opera star, 
passed by and asked her why she appeared 
so dejected. Mary Garden explained her 
plight. Sybil Sanderson then and there of- 
fered to take the younger singer to her own 
home and to sponsor her career, 

Through Sanderson Mary Garden met Al- 
bert Carré, manager of the Opéra-Comique. 
He was sufficiently discerning to recognize 
Garden’s vital personality, encouraged her to 
continue her vocal studies, and promised to 
find an opening for her at the first moment. 

That opening came on April 13, 1900 when, 
at a performance of Louise, the featured 
singer was taken ill. Without a single re- 
hearsal, Mary Garden substituted for the 
absent singer and created a sensation. She 
was, within a short period, to sing the part 
of Louise many times not only at the Opéra- 
Comique but also in Brussels and London. 
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She now became a permanent member of 
the Opéra-Comique, acquiring a following of 
her own. It was not long before she achieved 
historic importance. On April 30, 1902 there 
was to take place at the Opéra-Comique the 
world premiére of a new French opera— 
Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. Both De- 
bussy and Carré suggested Mary Garden for 
the principal role. 


She made the part her own. She appeared 
on the stage a vision of beauty; her per- 
sonality was electrifying. She became Méli- 
sande. As one American critic was to write 
some years later: “She realized the strange 
elf-like being with a vividness that was start- 
ling. Her vocal shortcomings were less in 
evidence than in other roles she has sung 
here, most of the music consisting of frag- 
mentary, declamatory passages. These she 
sang with convincing significance of expres- 
sion.” 


As a result of her appearances in Pelléas et 
Mélisande, Mary Garden became a figure 
of international reputation. Oscar Hammer- 
stein engaged her for the Manhattan Opera 
House in New York. On November 25, 1907 
she made her American debut, appearing in 
the American premiére of Thais, another 
role she was destined to make historic. Some 
American critics, hearing her for the first 
time, found her voice to be an imperfect one, 
but none could doubt that it had a singular 
appeal. “Through the medium of imperfect 
singing the natural beauty of her voice did 
shine forth,” wrote one critic, 

Mary Garden remained a star of the Man- 
hattan Opera House until that company was 
dissolved in 1910. During these three years 
she sang many roles—some brilliantly, some 
with little more than passing interest. But 
she had become an operatic figure enveloped 
in glamor. The most important of her Man- 
hattan appearances following her debut took 
place on January 28, 1909, when she appeared 
in Strauss’ Salome. Mary Garden herself 
danced the Dance of the Seven Veils. She 
was a sensation. Others had sung the part 
of Salomé with greater musical distinction ; 
but few were such dynamic figures on the 
stage. 

With the closing of the Manhattan Opera 
House, Mary Garden joined the Chicago 
Opera company, where she was to remain 
until the end of her brilliant career. Here 
(except for a brief intermission during the 
war when she devoted herself to war work in 
France) Garden appeared in many important 
performances, outstanding revivals and his- 
toric American premières. 
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When Campanini died in 1919, Mary Gar- 
den was appointed his successor as the ar- 
tistic director of the Chicago Opera, prob- 
ably the only woman ever to become the 
director of a major opera company. She 
held the post for three years, but not with 
great success. Under her supervision, the 
opera house suffered deficits three times its 
original figure, and a reorganization of the 
opera company was found necessary in 1923. 
The opera company, now called the Chicago 
Civic Opera, passed into other directorial 
hands. Mary Garden once again became a 
member of the company. 

Garden created the last of her long suc- 
cession of roles on December 10, 1930, when 
she appeared in an American opera by Ham- 
ilton Forrest, Camille. 

In his book on The American Singer, Os- 
car Thompson has summed up Mary Gar- 
den’s artistic importance as follows: “Miss 
Garden’s place in the hierarchy of singers 
remains one unique and not easily classified. 

Histrionically, she was infallibly pic- 
torial, sometimes devastatingly so, sometimes 
with an excess of pose. Again, her work was 
disturbingly irregular. Anyone who saw her 
in the same roles at intervals of several years, 
especially in those she had done so often as 
to have them become a matter of routine, 
must have noted the wide divergence between 
her best and her more commonplace per- 
formances of the same part—her Carmen as 
an instance. Her Mélisande, in its early 
years particularly, stood alone. In Thais she 
could be glamorously convincing or she could 
attitudinize the evening long. Her Louise 
was hectic and tame by turns. ... Out of 
these contradictions arose an imperious some- 
thing to dwarf them all. Mary Garden was 
Mary Garden.” 


In 1935 Mary Garden was appointed vocal 
advisor to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in Holly- 
wood. In this position she has been instru- 
mental in discovering some new voices for 
the screen, 


GARDNER, SAMUEL, violinist, was born 
in Elizabethgrad, Russia, on August 25, 1891. 
He was an infant when his family, fleeing 
from the pogroms in Russia, came to Amer- 
ica and settled in Providence, Rhode Island. 
“When he was two years old,” his father 
has recorded, “I took him downtown at 
Christmas to see the toys. The only toy he 
ever wanted was a violin. I purchased 
one, but he seemed dissatisfied with its tone. 
He wanted a better one. Samuel never passed 
a music store without stopping to take note 
of its window display. Finally, I decided to 
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buy him a real violin. When I brought this 
one home he said: ‘Now you have bought 
me what I want.’ He was six years old then.” 

He began to study the violin with Wendel- 
schaefer when he was seven years old. Two 
years later he was a pupil of Charles Martin 
Loeffler and Winternitz in Boston. Coming 
to New York after this, he was enrolled as 
a student in the Institute of Musical Art, 
where his teachers included Franz Kneisel. 
He was graduated in 1913. 

Following his graduation from the Insti- 
tute, Gardner became associated with several 
chamber music organizations. In 1914 he 
was a member of the Kneisel Quartet. In 
1916 he joined the Elshuco Trio. Somewhat 
later, he became the first violinist of the Letz 
Quartet, while Letz served in the War. Vor 
one year, in 1915, Gardner was also a member 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

His debut as a concert violinist took place 
in Boston early in 1913. “His playing,” wrote 
one critic, “shows a thorough grounding in 
the principles of the 
violinist’s art, consid- 
erable musical feel- 
ing, to which is added 
a sense of proportion 
and taste.” On No- 
vember 16, 1913, 
Gardner made his 
New York debut at 
the Little Theatre. 
“Mr. Gardner,” wrote 
hei critic of the 
Tribune, “proved him- 
self to be an artist of sincerity of purpose, of 
admirable technical mastery, and not a little 
poetic insight.” 

In 1918, Gardner embarked on an ex- 
tensive concert tour throughout the country. 

More recently, Gardner has devoted him- 
self to teaching the violin at the Institute of 
Musical Art. In 1936, and thereafter, he 
accepted a few assignments as a conductor. 
Early in 1939 he conducted a music hour 
over the Municipal Radio station WNYC in 
which he performed the great sonatas in 
music and participated in chamber music per- 
formances of trios and quartets. 

Gardner is well known as a composer. His 
short violin piece From the Canebrake ap- 
pears in the repertoire of almost every im- 
portant concert violinist. In 1918 Gardner 
won the $1,500 Pulitzer Prize for his Quar- 
tet in D minor. Shortly after this his New 
Russia, for orchestra. was awarded the $500 
Loeb prize. In 1925 he featured his own 
violin concerto with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. He has also composed 


a piano quintet, Hebraic Fantasie (for piano 
and string quartet) and a symphonic poem 
called Broadway. 


GAUBERT, PHILIPPE, French flutist 
and conductor, was born in Cahors, France, 
on July 4, 1879. He was a pupil at the Paris 
Conservatory, where - d 

his teachers included 
Taffanel, the world 
famous flutist. In 
1894 Gaubert won 
first prize in flute 
playing. Eleven years 
later he received the 
Prix de Rome for 
composition. At the 
end of his three-year 
period in Rome, 
Gaubert returned to 
France to enter professional ranks. Since 
1910 he has given many concerts on the 
flute and has appeared as soloist with many 
great orchestras, receiving recognition as 
one of the foremost flute virtuosos in France. 

He interrupted his musical activity during 
the World War to serve in the French army. 
He was at the front for three years. After 
the Battle of Verdun, he won the Croix de 
Guerre for heroism under fire. 

Returning to music, he became professor 
of the flute at the Conservatory. But he soon 
abandoned teaching for conducting, in which 
he has achieved his greatest importance. In 
1919 he succeeded André Messager as con- 
ductor of the Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire. Until 1938, when he resigned 
from the post, he directed this orchestra in 
distinguished concerts of symphonic music. 
In 1920 he became first conductor at the 
Paris Opéra. 

Gaubert has distinguished himself for his 
unusual vitality and freshness, particularly 
in the music dramas of Wagner and in the 
music of modern French composers. He has 
given outstanding performances of music by 
Dukas, Ravel and other modern French com- 
posers. His conducting, as Dominique Sor- 
det pointed out, is marked by “sobriety, dis- 
cretion and an elegant nimbleness. . . . He 
is a complete master, capable of making mu- 
Ke a great variety of styles live palpitant- 
y. 

Philippe Gaubert is well known in Europe 
as a composer. His work in this field is 
discussed in Composers of Today. He has 
written operas, orchestral music, sonatas for 
flute and piano, and many songs. 

Gaubert has conducted for COLUMBIA ma- 
jor symphonic works by Tschaikovsky, Du- 
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kas, Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Chopin, 
Ravel, Fauré and César Franck. 


Mozart, 


GAUTHIER, EVA, Canadian contralto, 
was born in Ottawa, Canada, on September 
20, 1886. She was educated in a convent. 
At an early age she began to study the piano 
and voice, and in her twelfth year she sang 
solos at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


In 1901 her voice attracted a patron who 
financed her music study abroad. She went 
to Paris, where, as a pupil at the Conserva- 
tory (one of the few women ever to gain ad- 
mission), she studied for a year with Dubulle. 
After this she worked four more years with 
Bouhy. 

She began her concert career in 1906 by 
touring the British Isles in joint recitals with 
Albani. One year after this, when Albani 
made her farewell tour of Canada, Eva 
Gauthier appeared with her at all her con- 
certs. 


But Eva Gauthier felt the need for fur- 
ther study. Leaving for Italy, she became 
a student first of Carignani, then Oxilia. 
Her opera debut took place in Carmen when 
her studies came to an end. In 1910, Gau- 
thier was featured in the English première 
of Pelléas et Mélisande. 


For the next five years Gauthier traveled 
extensively in the Far East, spending a 
great part of her time in Java, where she 
studied Malay music. She was later to be- 
come an authority of this subject and was 
to feature Malay music on her concert pro- 
grams. 


In 1915 Gauthier returned to Europe. 
From this time on her concert engagements 
became extensive. She achieved a formid- 
able reputation as an interpreter of song lit- 
erature. “She has an exceptionally beautiful 
voice, well in tune and well poised,” wrote 
one critic. “Her tones ring clear and true 
and are musical in quality.” Particularly in 
songs of modern composers did Gauthier 
distinguish herself. She was one of the first 
recitalists to perform the songs of Stravin- 
sky. And, characteristic of her spirit for 
experimentation, she introduced a group of 
songs at her Aeolian Hall recital on Novem- 
ber 4, 1923 by such jazz composers as 
George Gershwin, Jerome Kern and Irving 
Berlin. Thus she was one of the first serious 
artists to adopt an attitude of curiosity and 
respect towards American popular music. It 
was, therefore, with no little justification 
that one writer expressed the following 
opinion some years later in reviewing her 
art: “Her career has been distinguished by 
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curiosity and a consciousness and an eager- 
ness to adventure along untrodden paths.” 

Besides her many recitals, Eva Gauthier 
also appeared frequently in joint recitals 
with such artists as Mischa Elman, Bachaus 
and Harold Bauer. 


In 1936, to celebrate her thirtieth year as 
a concert artist, Eva Gauthier gave a series 
of three concerts in New York, devoted for 
the most part to the music of old and new 
Spain. “Miss Gauthier sang this music with 
a sensitive evocation of their styles and 
flavors,” wrote one critic. “It did not matter 
that the voice did not have its pristine glow 
and freshness. Mme. Gauthier sang... 
with a delicacy of perception that compen- 
sated for mere externals.” 


GEORGESCU, GEORGES, (sometimes 
spelled Georgesco), Rumanian conductor, 
was born in Sulina on October 16, 1887. He 
was a student at the 
Bucharest Conserva- 
tory, then went to 
Berlin, where he was 
a pupil of Hugo 
Becker. For three 
years he was a mem- 
ber of the famous 
Marteau String Quar- 
tet, playing the vio- 
loncello, and with this 
chamber music group 
he toured all of Eu- 
rope. Then, feeling the need: of further 
music study, he became a pupil of Arno 
Kleffel. 

In 1918 he conducted a few symphony 
concerts in Berlin. Returning to his native 
country the following year, he became the 
permanent conductor of the Bucharest Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. In 1922 he also be- 
came the director of the Rumanian Opera. 

In 1926 Georgescu settled in Paris and 
since that time he has been a guest conductor 
of the foremost orchestras in Europe. In 
December, 1926, he was invited to the 
United States to give several guest Der: 
formances with the New York Philharmonic. 
At that time Lawrence Gilman wrote of him: 
“He has fire, control, poise—exceptional 
poise, indeed; for his manner on the stand, 
quiet, authoritative, sparing of gesture as a 
tule, is that of an old hand. Quite evidently 
he is at home in his scores .. . and quite 
as evidently he knows the elusive secret of 
persuading an orchestra to do his bidding. 
He has a sharp-edged sense of rhythm and 
an unusual feeling for climax.” 
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GERHARDT, ELENA, soprano, general- 
ly considered among the greatest Lieder 
singers of all time, must be numbered with 
the foremost inter- 
pretative artists of 
our day. She was 
born in Leipzig on 
November 11, 1883, 
the only girl in a fam- 
ily of eight children. 
Her parents were 
musicians. In her 
sixteenth year she en- 
tered| the Leipzig 
Conservatory, a pupil 
of Marie Hedmont; 
she followed this with three years of private 
study with Hedmont. 

Her singing attracted Artur Nikisch, who 
pronounced her at once one of the outstand- 
ing discoveries to come to his notice. Nikisch 
gave her an intensive training in the art of 
musical interpretation, and under him Ger- 
hardt matured as an artist. From her 
studies with Nikisch she acquired her ex- 
traordinary ability to build climaxes, to sus- 
tain a beautiful melodic line, and to phrase 
with sensitivity. 

In 1910 Elena Gerhardt made her debut in 
Leipzig as a singer of Lieder, with Nikisch 
as her accompanist. This concert was so 
successful that Gerhardt was engaged by the 
Leipzig Opera. She appeared in Mignon 
and Werther, but opera did not appeal to 
her. Feeling that the concert field offered 
her greater artistic satisfaction, she aban- 
doned opera to devote herself exclusively to 
recital work. 

Her London debut took place on June 11, 
1906, and two days later she made a second 
appearance, at both times accompanied by 
Artur Nikisch. The acclaim she received 
at both these concerts solidly established her 
reputation in England; she was to remain for 
the next twenty-five years one of the most 
highly admired concert singers in that coun- 
try. The English critics echoed the opinion 
of Nikisch when he said that “Miss Gerhardt 
is the world’s greatest Lieder singer.” 

In 1912 Gerhardt made her first tour of 
the United States, the first of many success- 
ful tours in this country. 

During the War, and shortly after it, 
Gerhardt was in retirement from concert 
work. In 1922 she emerged from her retire- 
ment. “In the interval,” wrote a London 
critic, “her style has undergone a complete 
change. She is no longer so lavish of her 
great gifts, or carries her audience away by 
the sheer enthusiasm of her singing, but we 
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have instead a more deliberate and mature 
art in which effects are carefully graduated 
and the interpretations controlled by a subtle 
and sure instinct for artistic fitness.” 

Elena Gerhardt, whose essential simplicity 
of character has never been spoiled by a life- 
time of artistic success, is a woman who en- 
joys housekeeping, sewing, cooking, and the 
other pursuits of a domestic life. Her em- 
broidery work (particularly her needle-point 
designs) is almost as famous as her singing 
among her intimate friends. She likes to 
play cards (bridge, particularly) and golf. 

She is said to have one of the most ex- 
tensive repertoires among living Lieder sing- 
ers. It includes more than a thousand num- 
bers, six hundred of which are German 
songs. 

For Vıcror, Gerhardt has recorded many 
songs by Schubert and Brahms. For Gram- 
OPHONE she has recorded the entire Winter- 
reise of Schubert, and for the Huco Wor 
Society a volume of Wolf Lieder. 


GHIONE, FRANCO, Italian conductor, 
was born in Acqui, a small city in Piedmont, 
in 1889. His family was musical. His first 
music lessons were on 
the violin, which he 
took from his father. 
While still young, 
Franco organized a 
small band in his na- 
tive city in which, at 
first, he was a per- 
former, but which he 
later conducted. 

He was graduated 
from the Regio Con- 
servatory at Parma 
with high honors. For a while he played 
the violin in the orchestra of the Teatro 
Regio in Parma, and in the Augusteo or- 
chestra in Rome. In 1913 he made his debut 
as conductor with the Puglie Opera. Other 
engagements followed in Italy. In 1919, he 
was called to Barcelona to conduct the Ital- 
lan repertory. 

In 1922 Toscanini appointed him his as- 
sistant at La Scala in Milan. Since then 
Ghione has conducted in practically all the 
leading opera companies, and has directed: 
almost every major symphony orchestra in 
Italy. He was, for several periods, principal 
conductor at La Scala, and at the Teatro 
Regio in Turin. He was also a guest con- 
ductor of many leading European orchestras. 

His first visit to the United States took 
place in April, 1936, when he arrived to con- 
duct several performances with the Detroit 
Civic Opera Company. His success was 
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such that he was invited to return the fol- 
lowing year to help celebrate the tenth an- 
niversary of that opera company. 

For the 1937-38 season, Ghione became 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, sharing the post with Victor Kolar. Be- 
ginning with the 1938-39 season, he was 
given a three-year contract with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. In the fall of 1940, 
he announced his resignation because of ill- 
health. 


GIANNINI, DUSOLINA, American op- 
era soprano, was born in Philadelphia on 
December 19, 1902. Her father had been a 
: well known tenor, 
, having sung in opera 
with Adelina Patti 
and having won the 
distinction of being 
the first singer ever to 
record the human 
voice for the phono- 
graph in its present 
stage of development. 
Her mother was a vi- 
olinist. 

Dusolina received 
her first music lessons from her father, who 
ran a theater in Philadelphia in which Duso- 
lina played small parts when she was nine 
and sang opera arias when she was thirteen. 
The serious study of music, however, was 
not considered for her until one day when 
Marcella Sembrich heard her sing. Sem- 
brich was convinced that Dusolina showed 
unusual promise as a singer. 

On Mme. Sembrich’s advice, Dusolina 
Giannini went to New York and became her 
private pupil. For four years Dusolina 
worked with Sembrich. 

An accident brought Giannini her first im- 
portant public appearance—and nationwide 
attention. Anna Case was scheduled to sing 

` with the Schola Cantorum in New York. 
Sudden illness prevented Mme. Case’s ap- 
pearance. Kurt Schindler, the conductor of 
the chorus, searched for a substitute, and 
Sembrich advised him to experiment with 
young Giannini. 

The Schola Cantorum concert took place 
on March 14, 1923, and the following morn- 
ing Dusolina Giannini was a famous singer. 
The newspapers reported how at the last mo- 
ment she had been called to substitute for 
Anna Case. More important still, they point- 
ed out that the new singer possessed a voice 
of unusual quality and range. Henri Ver- 
bruggen, who was in the audience that night, 
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immediately engaged her for an appearance 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Forty other engagements were offered her. 

Daniel Mayer, the concert manager, took 
her to Europe and arranged for her debut in 
opera. This took place in 1927 in Hamburg, 
in Aida, What followed was an even greater 
success in opera than had previously been 
hers in concert. In 1930 she sang in Covent 
Garden. Between 1931 and 1932 she ap- 
peared in leading opera houses in Berlin, 
Vienna and Geneva. Between 1933 and 
1934 she was invited to Oslo, Monte Carlo 
and Vienna. Appearances in opera also took 
place in Nuremberg, Prague, Zurich, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. 

Her greatest European triumph took place 
at the Salzburg festival of 1934 when she 
appeared as Donna Anna in Don Giovanni, 
Bruno Walter conducting. The foreign cor- 
respondent of The New York Times report- 
ed: “Vocally and dramatically it was an ex- 
traordinarily well-rounded and finely de- 
veloped ` performance. Virtually 
throughout the evening, the soprano’s vocal 
accomplishment was of an uncommonly high 
order. It was Mozart singing such as is 
rarely heard these times, admirably encom- 
passing the grand manner and essential style 
of the music.” In later Salzburg festivals 
Dusolina Giannini appeared under the baton 
of Toscanini in Falstaff. 

Her success in Vienna in 1934 and subse- 
quent years was almost as great. “Adelina 
Patti in her prime would have seen glory 
everlasting in the reception Dusolina Gian- 
nini harvested from press and public,” wired 
Herbert F. Peyser from Vienna. ‘The 
opera house was jammed to the walls on the 
evening of her appearance. The spell which 
she exercises on Viennese, as upon German, 
audiences has something hypnotic about it. 
She is certain of an almost hysterical ac- 
claim. Whenever Giannini sings the popu- 
lation packs the place.” 

On February 12, 1936, Dusolina Giannini 
made her America operatic debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in Aida. Olin 
Downes wrote the following morning : “Hers 
is a temperament designed for the lyric 
stage. Mme. Giannini acts by nature and 
has developed herself as an actress and a 
dramatic interpreter by a ten odd years of 
experience of the lyric theatre. Her Aida 
immediately struck the note of passionate 
feeling and a proud nature and maintained 
this throughout the opera.” 

Dusolina Giannini is striking in appear- 
ance: dark-haired, olive-skinned. On the 
stage she has a majestic appearance even 
though, in reality, she is short and slight— 
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only five feet two inches in height. She 
confesses that her weaknesses include old 
earrings (of which she has a good-sized col- 
lection) perfumes and the collection of dolls 
of all nationalities. Occasionally she likes 
to paint. She reads a great deal, usually 
biographies or travel books. 


Her brother, Vittorio Giannini, is a well 
known American composer. In 1938 Duso- 
lina created in Munich the role of Hester in 
The Scarlet Letter, an opera by Vittorio. 
Another brother, by profession a physician, 
is a competent amateur cellist. A sister 
teaches the voice in Philadelphia. 

Dusolina Giannini’s recordings for VICTOR 
include operatic arias from Aida, Madama 
Butterfly, etc., and several songs which she 
has frequently featured on her recital pro- 
grams. 


GIESEKING, WALTER, world-famous 
pianist, was born in Lyons, France, on No- 
vember 5, 1895. His father, a physician who 
practised on the 
French Riviera, was a 
‘music lover and a 
good amateur musi- 
cian. 

Walter’s music les- 
sons began in his 
fourth year. Three 
years after this, he 
i returned to the piano. 
In his sixteenth year, 
his family transferred 
its home from France 
to Germany, settling in Hanover. There 
Gieseking became a student at the Conserva- 
tory, his teacher at the piano being Karl 
Leimer. In 1915 Gieseking gave a series 
of six concerts in Hanover in which he per- 
formed the thirty-two piano sonatas of 
Beethoven— probably the first time a Con- 
servatory student had accomplished such a 
feat. It should be added that in Hanover 
Gieseking first became acquainted with the 
music of Debussy; and from the first he was 
profoundly influenced by the works of the 
French master. 

Gieseking’s first concert tour took place 
when he was eighteen years old. These con- 
certs, outside of Hanover, were sufficiently 
well attended and well praised to tempt him 
to consider the possibility of making concert 
work his career. The War, however, de- 
layed his decision. From 1916 to 1918, he 
was a member of the German army. He 
frequently entertained his fellow-soldiers by 
giving public performances on the piano, the 
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violin, the viola, or any other musical instru- 
ment that was available. 

When the War ended, Gieseking was 
forced to turn to music for his livelihood; 
the French authorities had confiscated his 
property in France, leaving the family desti- 
tute. Returning to Hanover, Gieseking be- 
came a teacher of the piano, charging forty 
cents a lesson. At the same time he returned 
to the concert platform. In Hanover, Gie- 
seking gave a concert devoted to the music 
of Debussy and the modern composers. This 
concert was so successful that he was tempt- 
ed to give similar concerts in other German 
cities. His reputation now grew rapidly. 
He came to Paris, where he was acclaimed, 
and he was recognized throughout Europe 
as one of the foremost interpreters of mod- 
ern music. 


His first American concert took place at 
Town Hall on January 10, 1926, with a pro- 
gram which included the entire first book of 
preludes by Debussy. “Mr. Gieseking is an 
exceptional pianist and needed only the open- 
ing measure or two of the first number to 
prove it,” wrote Francis D. Perkins. “The 
skill, neatness and polish of his technique 
are truly remarkable. He played Bach and 
Scarlatti with a fluent evenness, an excep- 
tional nicety and clarity of detail producing 
perfect cameos of sound. Corresponding 
nicety and subtle variation characterized his 
shading.” Olin Downes wrote: “The in- 
trospection, the poignancy, the humor, the 
whimsy of Schumann... . were conveyed 
with the touch and technical proficiency of a 
true artist.” 

Since his debut, Gieseking has appeared 
regularly in this country. His popularity has 
grown with each succeeding season until 
there are few who would not place him in 
the front rank of living pianists, an incom- 
parable interpreter of the music of Scarlatti 
and that of the modern composer. 

Gieseking’s home is in Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many—a beautiful modernistic house atop a 
hill, constructed of steel and glass. Here he 
lives with his wife, and his daughters Freia 
and Justa. During the summer, Gieseking 
has conducted piano classes at his Wiesbaden 
home, together with his former teacher, Karl 
Leimer. 


In appearance Gieseking resembles’ more 
the successful banker than the musician. He 
is six feet tall, and well built, with the physi- 
cal frame of an athlete. His diversions in- 
clude gardening, tinkering with machinery, 
swimming, and mountain climbing. His pas- 
sionate hobby is the collection of butterflies. 
Once, in America, he interrupted a concert 


tour to take a ten-day vacation in Florida to 
catch rare specimens. On another occasion, 
he stopped in the middle of an outdoor per- 
formance of a piano quintet when a moth 
of a desirable category flew past him. He 
did not continue his performance of the 
music until he had caught it. 

Gieseking has composed many works for 
the piano, some songs, and a quintet for 
piano and wind instruments. 

Gieseking’s recordings for COLUMBIA are 
extensive and include piano masterpieces by 
Beethoven, Liszt, Mozart, César Franck and 
Debussy. 


GIGLI, BENIAMINO, sometimes spoken 
of as Caruso’s successor, was born in Re- 
canti, a small town in northern Italy, on 
March 20, 1890. His 
father was the town 
pharmacist. As a boy, 
he worked in his 
father’s shop for five 
years. It was many 
years before Benia- 
mino began the study 
of music, but he loved 
to sing and was a 


member of the vil- 
lage church choir. 
When his voice 


changed from soprano to tenor, he was called 
upon to sing solos in the mass. 

He aspired towards the study of music, 
and in the evenings he worked as an assist- 
ant to the town photographer so that the 
money he earned might some day buy him 
music lessons. Not until he was eighteen 
was he able to realize his ambition. At that 
time he went to Rome and there sang for 
the directors of the Saint Cecilia Academy. 
He was accepted as a pupil. 

His studies were interrupted for two years 
when he was forced to serve military duty. 
On his leaves he visited the academy for 
some instruction. Then, when military duty 
ended, he returned to the study of music, 
and Enrico Rosati coached him for opera. 

In 1914 Gigli made his debut in La Gio- 
conda in Rovigo. The beautiful quality of 
his voice made him an immediate favorite. 
Opera houses in Rome, Milan, Florence and 
Palermo invited him to give guest perform- 
ances. In 1918 Toscanini chose Gigli to 
perform the role of Faust in Mefistofele dur- 
ing the Boito festival then taking place at 
La Scala. 

His fame established in Italy, Gigli toured 
France, Spain and South America. Then he 
came to the United States. 
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Gigli’s debut at the Metropolitan took 
place on November 26, 1920 in Mefistofele. 
Despite the fact that at the time Caruso was 
the reigning tenor at the Metropolitan (mak- 
ing it difficult for any other tenor to make an 
impression) Gigli’s debut was successful. 
“Mr. Gigli,” wrote one New York critic, “has 
a good voice, a fresh, well-delivered lyric 
tenor which he used last night with excellent 
art and musical taste.” 

The following August, Enrico Caruso 
died, and a formidable gap was left at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. This gap Gigli 
now began to fill, with increasing distinction. 
After a few seasons had passed, there were 
many critics who felt strongly that Gigli 
had inherited Caruso’s position at the Metro- 
politan. 

For the next twelve years Gigli remained 
the principal tenor of the company, singing 
in Italian and French operas. His popular- 
ity was imposing. During the same time he 
sang in the leading opera houses of Europe. 
Mascagni chose him to sing in the world 
premiéres of his operas Lodoletta and Marat. 
Gigli created the leading tenor role in Puc- 
cini’s La Rondine and in Riccitelli’s J Com- 
pagnacci. Honors came his way in abund- 
ance: by King Victor Emmanuel he was dec- 
orated Grand Official of Italy, and by the 
Pope he was made Commander of St. Greg- 
ory the Great. The King of Spain made him 
Commander of the Royal Order of Isabella. 
Gigli was also made a member of the Acade- 
mia Pontificia Tibernia and of the Saint 
Cecilia Academy. 

Gigli’s voice is one of extraordinary rich- 
ness and purity. As one English critic 
analyzed his singing: “Here is a triumph in 
voice production of the Italian style. The 
tone is pure tenor throughout the whole of 
the register—and what we must admire is 
that the voice is not in registers at all; there 
is the same kind of quality throughout the 
whole range of the voice. The tone is free 
and always rightly placed. In a forte there 
is true resonance and in a softer passage the 
tone never loses vitality by being soft. This 
is, perhaps, only another way of saying that 
the tone is always rightly placed. With a 
voice so well disciplined as this, we have a 
complete mastery of the Italian style, of 
bel canto, for Gigli’s use of legato ... is 
quite unlike some Italian sopranos whose le- 
gato becomes an excessive portamento, re- 
minding us of someone sliding down the 
stairs on a breakfast tray.” 

When, during the economic crisis of 1931, 
the Metropolitan Opera was compelled to 
make drastic retrenchments, it called upon 
Gigli, then one of its highest priced stars, 
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to take a cut in salary. He refused to do so, 


despite the fact that thirty-two other lead-- 


ing singers willingly submitted to salary 
cuts. Gigli bitterly engaged in controversy 
with the directors of the Metropolitan on 
the subject of his salary. In April, 1932, the 
leading artists of the Metropolitan severely 
censured him in a round-robin letter sent to 
Gatti-Casazza. Gigli, however, refused to 
make any concessions. On April 27, 1932, 
he sang his “farewell?” Metropolitan per- 
formance in Rigoletto. 

This, however, was not his last appearance 
at the Metropolitan. During the 1938-1939 
season he returned to America for a concert 
tour and guest appearances with several lead- 
ing American opera houses. On January 23, 
1939, he returned to the stage of the Metro- 
politan in Aida and was given an uproarious 
welcome. 

Unfortunately, Gigli was once again des- 
tined to become an object of bitter contro- 
versy. When he returned to Europe after 
his American engagements, he was quoted 
in the Italian press as having made severe 
comments on the quality of the Metropolitan 
performances and the singers who appeared 
there. He was said to have remarked that 
he would never again return to the United 
States because the country “has an air of 
extortion and corruption.” His statements 
inevitably aroused a storm of protest from 
the directors and singers of the Metropolitan. 
Though Gigli denied that he ever made such 
comments, they have done much to discredit 
him in the eyes of his admirers. 

In Europe, however, his popularity re- 
mained unassailed. He is the favorite of 
Italy, and his appearances at La Scala are 
tiotously acclaimed. Outside of Italy his 
popularity is equally great. During 1938 in 
London, for example, he was engaged to 
appear in every Italian opera performed at 
Covent Garden. 

Gigli and his family (he has a son, Enzo, 
and a daughter, Rina) live in a palatial villa 
in Rome, twenty minutes from the heart of 
the city. Recently Gigli built for himself a 
second home in his native town of Recanti. 
This fifty-room mansion, which includes a 
private chapel, is atop a hill overlooking the 
sea, within sight of the house in which Gigli 
was born. The mansion is the tenor’s favor- 
ite retreat when his season is over. He goes 
hunting in the hills that stretch beyond his 
house. He is a crack marksman. Here, too, 
he gives sumptuous fiestas for the many 
visitors from America and Europe who are 
his guests. Quieter hours find him playing 
his only preference among card games, an 
Italian game called Tressetti. 


His generosity is fabulous. Once each 
year he finances a complete season of opera 
for his native city, Recanti. During his 
regular season in Milan he conducts, free of 
any charge, four to five master classes for 
Conservatory students. 

His one passion is collecting. He has one 
of the most prized stamp collections in the 
world, valued at almost $100,000. He is also 
a rabid collector of rugs, paintings, coins and 
rare manuscripts. 

Gigli has appeared in one talking picture, 
filmed in Germany, distributed in the United 
States under the title of Forever Yours. 
His recordings for Vicror include most of 
the great arias he has sung on the stages of 
the world’s opera houses. 


GINSTER, RIA, who is of German birth, 
has distinguished herself in recitals, as a 
guest artist of the world’s foremost orches- 
tras, and in perform- 
ances of  oratorios. 
She began her music 
study with the violin, 
and at thirteen she 
was able to make a 
public appearance. 
She did not begin to 
study the voice until 
she was twenty. Most 
of her vocal coaching 
was done with Louis 
Bachner. 


Since her debut as a soprano, she has 
made extensive tours in Austria, Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland; 
France and England. Her popularity was 
so great in England that she was forced to 
return there for several successive seasons. 
Leading conductors in Europe invited her 
to appear on their programs, among them 
Furtwangler, Bruno Walter, Klemperer, 
Mengelberg, Sir Thomas Beecham, Robert 
Heger, Karl Muck and Hermann Abendroth. 

Even before she came to this country she 
was known largely through her successful 
recordings of Lieder for Vicror. Her Amer- 
ican debut took place at Town Hall, New 
York, on November 13, 1935. “Mme. Gin- 
ster at once established herself as a singer 
of superior merits,” wrote the critic of The 
New York Times. “With the directness 
and poise of one deeply versed in the tech- 
nique of her art, the newcomer went about 
the interpretation of a difficult program, dis- 
playing the many facets of her vocal ac- 
complishments. From the start it was ob- 
vious that her training had been a long and 
severe one, for she attacked every problem 


with perfect security in her powers and re- 
sources. Each of the Lieder bespoke the 
highly polished art of a vocalist and inter- 
preter of rare refinement of style, sincere 
feeling and unusual intelligence.” 

Ria Ginster has an extraordinary memory. 
She learns a song just by reading it over on 
a train and often sings it without rehearsal 
at the city in which she is scheduled to give 
a performance. “Once I have learned a 
song I never have to relearn it again, even 
„if I do not sing it for a long time. It is there 
in my head just like a record that lies on a 
shelf waiting to be put on the phonograph.” 

During the winter season, her schedule is 
crowded with numerous appearances through- 
out the world of music. But even during 
the summer, supposedly her months of 
vacation, she does not relax from work. 
She rises then at seven-thirty and puts 
in an hour playing tennis or walking with 
her Irish setter. Up to eleven o’clock she 
does some intensive vocal practising or the 
studying of songs. From then on, with a 
brief intermission for lunch, she devotes her- 
self to teaching young vocal students. 

Her diversions include the tending of her 
garden and the playing of tennis. But she 
finds little time in which to indulge in her 
pastimes. “Some day when the lessons are 
not so numerous and the tours less long, 
perhaps I shall have more time for play.” 

Ria Ginster’s recordings for VICTOR in- 
clude songs by Bach, Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms and Reger. 


GLAZ, HERTHA, contralto, was born 
in Vienna, and was a student at the Vienna 
State Academy of Music. Until recently she 
spelled her name Glatz, then decided to de- 
lete the “t.” She made 
her first public ap- 
pearance in her sev- 
enteenth year, when 
she was featured as 
a soloist with an or- 
chestra conducted by 
Erich Wolfgang Korn- 
gold. Thatappearance, 
she has since confided, 
was one of the most 
trying experiences of 
her career. “My throat 
seemed to close up and | trembled from head 
to foot. The last thing I was conscious of 
was that someone pushed me on the stage. 
When I came to I was back in the dressing 
room and the director was congratulating 
me on the way I sang. But I had absolute- 
ly no recollection of having sung.” 
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One year after this, Hertha Glaz was en- 
gaged by the Breslau State Opera. The 
night after her debut she was asked to sub- 
stitute for a singer who had suddenly been 
taken ill. The next evening she was once 
again called upon to meet a similar emergen- 
cy. After this she was frequently called 
upon to substitute for indisposed singers, 
besides being expected to appear in her own 
roles. As a result, in one season, she ap- 
peared in three hundred opera performances, 
sometimes singing twice a day. She sang not 
only in the traditional operas, but also in 
modern works by Hindemith and Křenek. 
Thus she was able to develop a versatility of 
style and a formidable repertoire. 

After two seasons of yaluable apprentice- 
ship with the Breslau Opera, Hertha Glaz 
made a concert tour in Austria, Sweden, 
Germany and Russia. In 1935 she was en- 
gaged as a leading contralto of the world 
famous Glyndebourne Festival in England 
which featured the operas of Mozart. Dur- 
ing the same season she also appeared at 
the Prague Opera and took part in festival 
performances of opera at Interlaken, Switz- 
erland. She also appeared with Ernst 
Křenek in a series of fifteen concerts de- 
voted to song cycles by Krenek and rarely 
heard Lieder of Schubert. Besides these 
performances, she sang extensively over 
the radio in London, Vienna, Prague and 
Lausanne. “Hertha Glaz,” wrote one Eu- 
ropean critic, “has a marvelous voice with 
warm and mellow tones. At the same time 
in the high registers there is sparkling bril- 
liance. She is a splendid interpreter.” 

In the summer of 1936 she became a mem- 
ber of the Salzburg Opera Guild, scoring a 
success in Milhaud’s Le Pauvre Matelot. 
She then came to America and, in 1937, was 
heard for the first time in this country with 
Otto Klemperer and the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic in Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde 
and in Bach’s Passion According to St. John. 
Later she toured this country as a leading 
contralto of the Salzburg Opera Guild, sing- 
ing in more than eighty cities. She also gave 
many song recitals. 

After one of her recitals in New York, 
Olin Downes wrote: “She is a musician of 
exceptional sincerity and intelligence... . In 
all that she did, musicianship and breadth of 
versatility of taste were evident. She also 
proved capable of stirring her audience by 
the feeling and dramatic impulse with which 
she invested certain songs.” 

Hertha Glaz, was chosen to appear with 
the Chicago Opera Company in several Wag- 
nerian operas which featured Kirsten Flag- 
stad, in the roles of Brangane and Fricka. 
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In the spring of 1937, Hertha Glaz par- 
ticipated in the Festival of Contemporary 
Music held in Paris. 

Hertha Glaz’s one eccentricity is that she 
never gives a performance without bringing 
with her to the concert hall or opera house 
a toy sheep which has become her good-luck 
charm. It is always in her dressing room 
when she is on the platform. 

A vital and dynamic personality forces her 
to seek interests other than music. She finds 
greatest pleasure in creative writing, having 
produced a great amount of fiction and 
poetry. She does this for her own joy and 
never is tempted to reveal the fruits of her 
labors even to intimate friends. 

Hertha Glaz has recorded several Lieder 
for VICTOR. 


GOGORZA, EMILIO EDOARDO DE, 
famous American-born concert baritone, was 
born in Brooklyn, New York, on May 29, 
1874. His childhood was spent in Europe, 
principally in Spain, France and England; 
his schooling took place in Paris. His un- 
usually appealing voice brought him many 
engagements as a boy soprano, particularly in 
English churches. The Duke of Norfolk once 
heard him and took a personal interest in 
him. Emilio was frequently invited to sing 


“at Windsor Castle. 


Returning to the United States, De Go- 
gorza settled in New York and studied sing- 
ing with Moderate and Agramonte. There 
followed a brief visit to Paris, during which 
Gogorza was a pupil of Emile Bourgeois. 

In 1897 his concert debut took place, in a 
joint recital with Marcella Sembrich. This 
marked the beginning of a long and event- 
ful career in the concert hall. 

Besides the beautiful quality of his voice, 
Emilio de Gogorza’s art was distinguished by 
a mastery of style. His singing, as Richard 
Aldrich once pointed out, was a “salutary 
lesson for anyone who would accept it as 
such, an inspiration in its showing of what 
finished art, a comprehensive understanding 
of style, fine technical acquirements and 
understanding persistence in the pursuit of 
high artistic ideals can accomplish.” 

His was an extraordinary ability “to en- 
visage the most widely varying moods,” 
wrote Oscar Thompson. Equally praise- 
worthy was his “mastery of diction in a 
half a dozen languages, and his highly 
developed technical gifts, linked always with 
elegance and finesse of vocal delivery.” 
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In 191%, Emilio de Gogorza was married 
to Emma Eames, the famous American 
soprano. Recently, De Gorgorza has devoted 
himself to teaching the voice at the Curtis 
Institute of Music at Philadelphia. 


GOLDBERG, SIMON, violinist, was born 
in Poland. When he was five, he received 
the gift of a mandolin from his father. 
He showed such a 
flair for the instru- 
ment that his father 
soon thereafter bought 
him a violin. With 
his older brother, he 
went each week to 
the village for a violin 
lesson with the local 
teacher. His progress 
was such that he was 
sent to Warsaw to 
study with Czaplinsky 
and Michaelowitsch. One year after this 
he went to Berlin and became a pupil of 
Carl Flesch. 

He was only fourteen when he made his 
debut.’ This took place with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in concertos by 
Bach and Joachim. Two years after this, 
Goldberg was appointed concertmaster of 
the Dresden Philharmonic. He also was 
featured as a soloist with that orchestra 
when it was conducted by Erich Kleiber 
and Fritz Busch. 

In his twentieth year, Goldberg was 
appointed by Wilhelm Furtwangler concert- 
master of the Berlin Philharmonic. For 
the next few years he worked under 
Furtwängler, and was considered by many 
European musicians as the foremost concert- 
master in Germany. When the Hitler gov- 
ernment came into power, and the Berlin 
Philharmonic was purged of its non-Aryan 
membership, Simon Goldberg was forced to 
resign from his position. During this period 
in Berlin, Goldberg had participated in 
brilliant chamber music concerts with Paul 
Hindemith and Emanuel Feuermann. 

After leaving Germany he began a concert 
tour which brought him to Poland, Italy, 
Spain, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and 
Switzerland. His musicianship and mature 
artistry aroused great admiration. In 1938 
Simon Goldberg came to America for the 
first time, making his debut in this country 
at Carnegie Hall on February 10, 1938. 
The New York Times referred to his as 
a “master’s hand. The tone is rich and 


spirited and capable of varied color. The 
violinist’s poise and command of his instru- 
ment are those of a veteran; his zestful 
approach that of an aspiring youth.” 

Just before returning to America for a 
second tour, in 1939, Simon Goldberg was 
invited to Warsaw to conduct and appear 
as a soloist with the Warsaw Philharmonic. 

For Goldberg, Hindemith has composed 
a special cadenza for the D major concerto 
of Mozart. Goldberg has recorded all of 
the violin and piano sonatas of Beethoven 
(with Lili Kraus) in special society releases. 


GOLDMAN, EDWIN FRANKO, the 
founder and conductor of the well known 
Goldman Band, was born in Louisville, 
Kentucky on January 
1, 1878. He came 
from a family of 
musicians. He is a 
nephew of both Sam 
and Nahan Franko, 
famous American 
musicians ; his mother, 
Selma Franko, had 
been a member of a 
family of five that 
had toured Europe 
and America as mu- 
sical prodigies; his cousin is Gustav Hol- 
laender, once director of the famous Stern 
Conservatory in Berlin and a composer of 
well known operettas. 

When Edwin was eight years old, his 
family went to New York. Here he heard 
his first concert, which awakened his love 
for music. He began to study the cornet, 
soon successfully passing the entrance ex- 
aminations for a scholarship for the National 
Conservatory of Music. The director of 
the National Conservatory was Antonin 
Dvorak ; under Dvorak, Goldman studied for 
a full year. One year later Jules Levy, a 
world famous cornetist, heard Goldman and 
immediately accepted him as his pupil. 

In his seventeenth year Goldman became 
cornetist of the Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra, the youngest professional cornetist 
in America as well as the youngest member 
of the orchestra. For ten years Goldman 
remained with the Metropolitan playing un- 
der the batons of such celebrated conductors 
as Mahler, Toscanini and Mottl. He re- 
signed, in 1905, to turn to teaching. His 
success in this field was so great that, for 
thirteen years, he was one of the most 
widely sought cornet teachers in the country. 

In 1910 Goldman conducted an orchestra 
for the first time in his life. That experience 
so electrified him that from that moment on 
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his ambition became to become a professional 
conductor, 

In 1918 Goldman raised a subscription of 
forty thousand dollars for the purpose of 
founding a band which would give free 
public concerts. The Green of Columbia 
University was made available for this 
undertaking. Thus the Goldman Band came 
into existence. The concerts were successful 
from the first. From fifteen to twenty 
thousand people attended each concert. In 
1922 the Goldman Band moved from the 
grounds of Columbia University to the Mall 
of Central Park. Two years later the 
Guggenheims decided to finance the band 
completely, thereby making it financially 
secure. 

Since that time the Goldman Band has 
given seasonal concerts in Central Park, 
Prospect Park and near the Hall of Fame 
at New York University. It has never lost 
its great popularity. 

As the conductor of his band, Goldman 
has always been fired by the ideal of spread- 
ing great music to the masses. Although, 
at first, his programs were hardly on a 
higher artistic level than those presented by 
other public bands, he slowly and subtly 
set about introducing great works of music. 
By the time several seasons had passed, 
the masterpieces of Bach, Richard Strauss, 
Wagner and Beethoven appeared side by 
side with the usual band assortment of 
marches (some of these were composed by 
Goldman himself) and opera potpourris. 
Goldman soon introduced programs, half of 
which were devoted exclusively to some 
great composer like Bach, Beethoven or 
Tschaikovsky. Despite the improved artistic 
tone of his concerts (perhaps because of it) 
the Goldman Band drew prodigious audiences 
each night it played in the public parks. 
During any one season (it has been esti- 
mated) more than a million music lovers 
heard these concerts. Thus Goldman has 
been a unique and potent force in spreading 
the appreciation of great music to the masses, 
not only in New York but, through the 
medium of the radio, to other communities 
as well. 

In 1929 Edwin Franko Goldman founded 
the American Bandmasters’ Association, of 
which he was president until 1933. Upon 
his resignation as president, he was elected 
honorary life president, succeeding John 
Philip Sousa. 

In 1939 Edwin Franko Goldman and his 
band were invited to perform at the San 
Francisco World’s Fair. 

One critic wrote of him: “Edwin Franko 
Goldman carries his charming personality 
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with him to the conductor’s stand and im- 
mediately makes friends with his audience. 
... He conducts with authority, using no 
unnecessary gestures, and has his band under 
perfect control. His rubatos are in excellent 
musical taste, and with such a plastic instru- 
ment in his hands he produces some really 
dynamic effects.” 

Goldman has been the recipient of many 
public honors. He is the first musician ever 
to be honored officially by the City of New 
York. In 1929 the French government made 
him an Oficier de I’Instruction Publique, 
and in 1933 the rank and decoration of 
Cavaliére of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy were conferred on him. In 1936 the 
government of Czechoslovakia honored him 
with the Order of the White Lion. 
man has also been the recipient of honorary 
degrees from several universities. 

Goldman possesses one of the most ex- 
haustive collections of autographs of world 
famous musicians in America. He inherited 
the bulk of his collection from Nahan 
Franko, his uncle. Goldman is equally proud 
of his collection of batons, possessing sticks 
that had been used by such conductors as 
Hans Richter, John Philip Sousa and Hans 
von Bulow. 

Goldman has composed an entire library 
of famous band music. He has also written 
two important books on band instruction. 


GOLDSAND, ROBERT, Viennese pian- 
ist, was born in Vienna in 1911. As a child 
he was a prodigy of both mathematics and 
music, but he soon 
specialized in his mu- 
sical studies. He be- 
gan his concert career 
at the age of ten 
with a performance 
in Vienna, and there- 
after performed ex- 
tensively in Europe. 
In his sixteenth year 
he came to the United 
States and on March 
21, 1927 made his 
American debut with a recital at Carnegie 
Hall. “His performance,” wrote Olin 
Downes, “was one of rare and admirable 
qualities. It was characterized by a quick 
sensitiveness to beauty, the expression of 
an emotional and imaginative nature and a 
sincerity in the presence of his art which 
are rare and as a rule far from these days.” 
For the next few years, he performed 
frequently in America, enjoying a large 
following because of his sensitized and 
poetical interpretations. In 1932 he gave 
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a series of three concerts in New York 
which traced the history of piano music 
through 250 years. 

In 1935, he retired from the American 
scene to devote himself to further study 
and seli-development. He set up his home 
in a small Alpine village where he immersed 
himself in the study of his repertoire. 
Occasionally he emerged from this retire- 
ment to give concerts in Scandinavia, Prague, 
Budapest and other European cities. 

The Anschluss made his further stay in 
Austria impossible. In 1939 Goldsand came 
to the United States to settle here perma- 
nently, and on April 23, 1940, he gave his 
first recital in America in five years. He 
revealed at once how he had grown as an 
artist, and how well he deserved a place 
with the foremost pianists of our time. As 
Howard Taubman wrote of his playing in 
The New York Times: “Mr. Goldsand has 
always possessed a formidable technique. 
It remains unimpaired. His fingers have 
dazzling control and agility; the mechanics 
are those of a virtuoso. But Mr. Goldsand 
places these qualities at the service of music. 
His interpretations have the stamp of matu- 
rity. He plays with the insight of a poet. 
He is no longer a miniaturist, but an artist 
whose range has breadth as well as subtlety.” 


GOLSCHMANN, BORIS. See GOLSCH- 
MANN, VLADIMIR 


GOLSCHMANN, VLADIMIR, conduc- 
tor, was born in Paris on December 16, 
1893, of Russian-French parentage. His 
talent for music in- 
fluenced his parents 
to give him an in- 
tensive training. He 
entered the Schola 
Cantorum, where he 
was a pupil of Ber- 
thelier, Paul de Sau- 
nieres and Caussade. 
Following this, he re- 
ceived his orchestral 
apprenticeship as a 
violinist in three 
major Paris orchestras, the Pasdeloup, La- 
moureux and that of the Conservatory. 
When he was barely twenty-three, he 
joined a small orchestra of seventeen musi- 
cians conducted by Rabani. This orchestra 
included among its members such musicians 
(later to become world famous) as Jacques 
Thibaud, Capet and José Iturbi. On one 
occasion Rabani was forced to be absent 
from a performance, and Golschmann took 
over the baton. Soon after this Golschmann 
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was introduced to a wealthy musical amateur, 
Albert Verley, who in 1919 financed a sym- 
phony orchestra for him. For the next few 
years the Concerts Golschmann in Paris 
was famous for its performances of music 
by the modern composers. Golschmann 
became intimately identified with Les 
Six, and was regarded as one of the most 
important champions of their music. 

Golschmann’s stature as a conductor 
grew. He conducted memorable guest per- 
formances with the Pasdeloup and the Paris 
Symphony orchestras. The French govern- 
ment singled him out by appointing him 
director of the Cercle musical of the Sor- 
bonne, where he directed series of concerts. 
He also conducted important festivals of 
Stravinsky and Ravel in Paris. But his 
fame was not confined to Paris alone. 
Through guest appearances in Madrid, Glas- 
gow, Oslo, Bilbao and Brussels his reputation 
spread throughout Europe. 

On a visit to the United States as a 
conductor of the visiting Swedish ballet in 
1925, Golschmann was invited by Walter 
Damrosch to conduct a special concert with 
the New York Symphony Society. “His 
outstanding qualities,” wrote Lawrence Gil- 
man at the time, “are his vitality, his 
command of the orchestra, his power and 
intensity. He is a magnetic, stimulating 
conductor, unmistakably a man of talent. 
His reception was enthusiastic and his suc- 
cess beyond question.” 

For two seasons Golschmann was guest 
conductor of the New York Symphony 
Society. Between 1928 and 1930 he was the 
conductor of the Scottish Orchestra, 

Following an extraordinarily successful 
guest performance with ‘the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1931, Golschmann was 
appointed the permanent conductor of that 
organization, a position he has held since 
that time. During his years with the St. 
Louis orchestra he has emphasized his 
interest in and sympathy for modern music 
by many important world premiéres, includ- 
ing works by Tansman, Daniel Lazarus, Jau- 
bert and Konstantinoff. He also gave many 
important American premiéres of music by 
Rathaus, Mihalovici, Gaubert, Tansman and 
Delannoy. 

Golschmann has been a guest conductor 
with many of the celebrated American 
orchestras. He inaugurated the Stadium 
season in New York in the summer of 1937, 
and directed summer concerts at Robin Hood 
Dell in Philadelphia and at Ravinia Park 
in Chicago. 

Vladimir Golschmann’s younger brother, 
Boris, is a well known concert pianist. He 
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was born in Paris in 1906 and was a pupil 
of Isidor Philipp. After successful appear- 
ances in recitals and with symphony orches- 
tras in Europe, he came to America early 
in 1939 and made his American debut as 
a soloist with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. One week later, on February 8, 
he gave his first New York recital. “Mr. 
Golschmann’s performance was alert, clean- 
cut and energetic,’ wrote the New York 
Times critic. “Clarity and transparency 
always informed the compositions he played 
and they were projected with vigor and 
assurance. His strong, flexible fingers were 
easily capable of meeting all the difficulties 
of the most formidable offerings of his 
program, and his tone when not used with 
too great stress was alive and pleasing, 
though sometimes becoming rather harsh in 
the louder passages.” 


GOMEZ, VICENTE, guitarist, was born 
in Madrid, Spain in 1913. While he was 
still a child he began to study the guitar. 
Frequently he entertained the guests at his 
father’s home with his performances of 
Spanish folk music. His public debut, how- 
ever, did not take place until his thirteenth 
year when he appeared in a recital at the 
Teatro Espagnol. He gave concerts through- 
cut Spain with great success, In 1929 he 
left Spain for his first foreign per- 
formances, appearing in Italy. In 1932- 
33 he toured North Africa and France. In 
April, 1936, he began a still more extensive 
tour which brought him through Russia, 
Poland, Cuba, Mexico and, finally, to the 
United States. 

His American debut took place on April 
24, 1938 in New York. He was extraor- 
dinarily successful. Many critics placed 
him with Segovia as one of the great 
guitarists of the world. “Mr. Gomez was 
equally successful in the more serious and 
the lighter selections presented,” wrote Noel 
Straus in The New York Times. “All 
difficulties were easily surmounted, even in 
the most exacting of offerings. The into- 
nation was consistently accurate, and the 
tone produced capable of a wide variety 
of effects.” 

After a brief appearance in New York 
in a musical extravaganza called Mexicana 
(which was sponsored by the Mexican gov- 
ernment) Gomez returned to the concert’ 
field. 

Vicente Gomez is said to be the only 
guitarist who has ever mastered the widely 
differing techniques of classical and Fla- 
menco writing. He is also well known as 
a composer, being the only modern writer 
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of Spanish Gypsy music. Gomez has re- 
corded a volume of his original compositions 
of both Andalusian and Gypsy dances for 
Decca. 


GOOSSENS, EUGENE, conductor, was 
born in London on May 26, 1893, to a family 
of musicians. His grandfather had been a 
famous opera conduc- 
tor in England, who 
had directed the first 
performance in Eng- 
land of Tannhäuser. 
His father was also 
a conductor of some 
note. His younger 
brother is Leon 
Goossens, the world 
famous oboist, whose 
biography appears in 
the sketch following 
this. Another brother, Adolphe, was a well 
known musician who was killed in France 
during the World War. Two sisters are 
professional harpists. 

At an early age, Eugene Goossens was 
taught music. At ten he became a student 
at the Bruges Conservatory of Music. Three 
years after this he was enrolled in the 
Liverpool College of Music. He won a 
scholarship for the Royal College of Music, 
where his teachers included Stanford and 
Rivarde. After being graduated from the 
Royal College, he entered the ranks of 
professional musicians, joining the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. He also became a member of 
the Philharmonic String Quartet. For a 
brief period Goossens was Beecham’s as- 
sistant. 

In 1916 Goossens emerged as a conductor 
when he was called upon to direct The 
Critic, an opera by Stanford. Five years 
later Goossens founded his own orchestra, 
with which he first attracted attention. 
Following one season of his own concerts, 
Goossens was invited by leading orchestras 
in Europe as a guest conductor. Before 
long he became known throughout Europe 
as one of the most promising of the younger 
English conductors. He also conducted 
London performances of the Russian Ballet, 
and guest performances of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. 

In 1923 Goossens came to America and 
became conductor of the Rochester Symphony 
Orchestra. For eight years he remained 
permanent conductor of this organization. 
During these years he was often invited to 
serve as guest with other American orches- 
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tras. Towards the end of 1925 he conducted 
a series of three concerts with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. He made his New 
York debut on January 7, 1926 as a guest 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
At this concert, Olin Downes found Goossens 
to be a “definite personality” with “con- 
tagious enthusiasm.” Of his performance 
of Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps, 
Downes wrote: “He gave one of the clearest 
and most broadly effective interpretations 
of the score that has been heard here. . . . 
It was this performance which promised in 
him a new arrival with something of his 
own to say.” Goossens also conducted the 
Detroit and Philadelphia orchestras, as well 
as the Rochester American Opera Company 
in performances of Mozart operas. 

In 1931 Goossens was called to Cincinnati 
to succeed Fritz Reiner as permanent con- 
ductor. He has held this post since then, 
enjoying great popularity for his masterful 
performances of both classic and modern 
music. He has also been the principal 
figure in the annual May Music Festivals 
held in Cincinnati. 

Eugene Goossens is well known as a 
composer. His works include such operas 
as Judith and Don Juan, many chamber 
works and some orchestral music. His 
Sinfonietta was performed by Toscanini and 
the New York Philharmonic. His work as 
composer is discussed in detail in Composers 
of Today. 

From Composers of Today, the following 
paragraphs might be quoted—Mr. Goossens’ 
own words about his personality and idio- 
syncrasies: “Outside of an occasional game 
of golf, I indulge in no kind of sport or 
sporting interest, though I formerly enjoyed 
fencing. Most of all I enjoy being left 
alone (though I am not what is known 
as unsociable) in preference with a good 
library of books. Architecture has always 
absorbed me and at one time I used to 
sketch every building I could find. I like 
sword-fishing and anything connected with 
the sea. I would rather idle around a 
harbor than anything else I know, and can 
tell you the names and design of most of 
the trans-Atlantic liners. This comes of 
living my early youth in Liverpool. I have 
also driven a steam locomotive and never 
lose an opportunity of accepting a ride. 

“My secretary tells me, concerning my 
mannerisms and habits, that I am a telephone 
artist, by which she means that I must draw 
designs when I speak over the telephone. .. . 
She also tells me that I cannot go anywhere 
without a cane, of which I have quite a 
collection. She tells me that my weaknesses 


are my London tailor and my Paris shirt- 
maker. The more decorative humanity 
happens to be the more partial I am towards 
it. I find a Tudor house with some ad- 
joining elm trees more fascinating to keep 
company with than the club bore.” 


GOOSSENS, LEON, one of the foremost 
living virtuosos on the oboe, was born in 
Liverpool, England in June, 1897. He comes 
from a family of mu- 


mented upon in the 
preceding sketch on 
Eugene Goossens. 

Leon Goossens took 
his first lesson on the 
oboe in his tenth 
year, his teacher being 
Charles Reynolds, 
formerly first oboist 
of the Hallé Orches- 
tras. ine 191 the 
Goossens family went to London, where 
Leon entered the Royal College of Music. 
In 1913 his talent for the oboe was already 
so marked that Sir Henry J. Wood invited 
him to occupy the first oboe chair with the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, then on tour through 
Wales. One year later, Goossens accepted 
the post of first oboist with the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra. 

In 1915 Goossens resigned from his or- 
chestral post to volunteer in the Middlesex 
Hussars. Throughout 1917 he served in 
France as a corporal in the Eighth Fusiliers. 
The following year he served in the Sher- 
wood Foresters, and shortly before the 
Armistice he was badly wounded while in 
action. 

After the War he returned to his post 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. He was 
also invited to play the first oboe with other 
English orchestras. He decided, finally, to 
abandon orchestral work in order to devote 
himself to teaching, appearing in recitals, 
and playing with chamber music groups. 
In 1923 he was appointed professor of the 
oboe at the Royal College of Music, and 
a year later he joined the faculty at the 
Royal Academy. In 1924 he founded the 
Philharmonic Trio, a chamber music group 
which appeared in successful concerts 
throughout Europe. 

In 1926 Leon Goossens gave his first 
recital at Grotrian Hall in London. This 
was so successful that he decided to give 
others, not only in London but also in 
Berlin and Venice. He also appeared as 
a guest with leading orchestras and with 
important chamber music organizations. One 
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sicians who are com- 
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critic spoke of him as follows: “There is 
perhaps only one other musician who can 
so etherealize his instrument. One thinks 
of Casals and his cello.” The critic of the 
Daily Mail referred to a Goossens per- 
formance as “A marvelous piece of playing, 
surpassing in sustained agility all the usual 
conceptions of the oboe’s powers . . . one 
of the supreme pleasures of the present day 
world of music.” 

Leon Goossens made his American debut 
in New York on January 21, 1928 in a 
concert in which he was supported by his 
brother, Eugene, and the Marianne Kneisel 
Quartet. His virtuosity was rhapsodically 
praised. Olin Downes spoke of his “admir- 
ably clean and precise technique” as well 
as of his “knowledge of ensemble and evident 
musicianship.” In June, 1939, Goossens 
returned to the United States to perform 
his brother’s concerto for oboe at one of the 
two concerts devoted to British Music and 
performed in conjunction with the New 
York World’s Fair. 

With members of the Roth Quartet, Leon 
Goossens has recorded the F major oboe 
quartet of Mozart. For Vicrop he has 
recorded several works including the Handel 
B-flat major concerto for oboe. 


The GORDON STRING QUARTET was 
founded in 1921 by Jacques Gordon, well 
known violinist. The members of the 
Quartet include Jacques Gordon, first violin, 
David Sackson, second violin, William Lin- 
cer, viola, and Naoum Benditzky, cellist. 

Jacques Gordon was born in Odessa in 
1899. He began to study the violin at the 
age of five, and four years later he appeared 
in concerts throughout Russia, hailed as a 
phenomenal child prodigy. He still owns 
the decoration which the Czar of Russia 
presented to him when he performed at the 
three hundredth anniversary of the Romanoff 
rule. 

Gordon was touring in Germany in 1914 
when general mobilization took place. His 
father succeeded in getting passage on the 
last boat to leave Hamburg, and the family 
was sailing toward America when the war 
finally broke out. 

In New York Gordon became a pupil 
of Franz Kneisel, whose achievements in 
chamber music inspired the pupil to follow 
in his teacher’s footsteps. In 1918 Gordon 
joined the Berkshire Quartet. Three years 
after this he was appointed concertmaster 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
same year saw the birth of his own string 
quartet, which, since that time, has become 
world famous. 
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In 1930 Gordon retired from orchestral 
work to devote his time primarily to chamber 
music. During the same year he founded 
a summer colony in Falls Village, Connecti- 
cut, where the Gordon String Quartet has 
played each summer and where Gordon has 
devoted himself to teaching. Gordon has 
also done some conducting in New York 
and Connecticut. 

David Sackson was born in New York 
in 1912. In his sixteenth year he won the 
gold medal, the highest award offered by the 
New York Music League. He studied at 
the Institute of Musical Art, where he was 
a scholarship pupil. After three years he 
was graduated with highest honors in violin 
playing and the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
award for composition. 

A year after his graduation, Sackson was 
engaged to appear at the Library of Congress 
Festival of Chamber Music in Washington. 
It was shortly after this that he joined the 
Gordon String Quartet. Sackson has made 
several arrangements for string quartet of 
famous musical works. 

William Lincer, violist, was born in Brook- 
lyn in 1907. He was a child prodigy, giving 
his first public concert at the age of seven. 
After being graduated from the New York 
Institute of Musical Art, Lincer joined the 
faculty of the National Institute of Art, 
later becoming its musical director. He was 
also conductor of the Nassau String Or- 
chestra. For a while he also toured through- 
out the East, giving lectures on the history 
of music. 

The violoncellist, Naoum Benditzky, was 
born in Tiflis. His father, a trombone player, 
was determined to make his son a cellist 
after hearing a performance by Pablo Casals. 
At six the boy began his study of music, and 
at nine he made his first public appearance. 
He was given a scholarship at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, after which he 
was engaged as solo cellist of a symphony 
orchestra in Rostov-on-Don. Following the 
War, Benditzky left Russia, settling in Syria 
where he taught at the American College in 
Beirut. He also made a series of concert 
appearances in the Near East. Later he 
went on to Paris, where he attended the 
lectures of Pablo Casals at the École 
Normale. In 1921 Benditzky came to 
America, and shortly afterwards joined the 
newly organized Gordon String Quartet. 

The Gordon String Quartet has performed 
throughout the United States. It has par- 
ticipated in more than ten of the Coolidge 
festivals and has played more than thirty 
concerts under these auspices, performing 
the works of leading modern composers. 


The Quartet has also given many concerts 
in the leading cities of the country and has 
been extensively featured over many radio 
broadcasts. 

When the Gordon Quartet is not on tour 
the members live with their families in the 
foothills of the Berkshire Mountains, at 
Falls Village, Connecticut. Here they re- 
hearse four hours a day, and then devote 
their spare hours to recreation, individual 
practising, and teaching. All four members 
are ping-pong enthusiasts. Lincer has a 
passion for books and owns an excellent 
library. Sackson is interested in dogs, own- 
ing two cocker spaniels. Benditzky delights 
in gardening, and has specialized in the 
raising of exotic herbs. Gordon devotes 
considerable time to studying orchestral 
scores and unfamiliar string quartet music. 
During the summer, the Gordon Quartet 
has given a weekly concert at its home in 
Connecticut for many years. 

Olin Downes has described the playing of 
the Gordon String Quartet as “sensitive and 
deeply poetic,” characterized by “fine bal- 
ance, clarity and communicative feeling. 
This quartet has grown steadily in artistic 
stature through the years of ensemble ex- 
perience.” Another critic has spoken of 
the Quartet’s “admirable artistry, faultless 
adjustment of the instrument, polished style 
and perfect intonation.” 

In the fall of 1938 Jacques Gordon was 
awarded by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
the Congressional medal for “highest achieve- 
ment in chamber music.” 


GORIN, CHARLES (IGOR), baritone of 
radio, motion pictures and concert hall, was 
born in the Ukraine, of sturdy mountaineer 
stock. Even as a 
child he loved to sing 
and would spend 
hours listening to his 
neighbors sing the 
folk music of Ukrainia 
and learning it. His 
father refused to per- 
mit him to follow a 
musical career, and 
when the family 
moved from Russia 
to Vienna, Gorin was Photo by J. A. Piver 

enrolled in a medical school. Merely as a 
diversion, he took some music lessons. He 
also joined the choral group of the medical 
school, which was directed by Victor Fuchs 
of the Vienna Conservatory. Fuchs, im- 
pressed by Gorin’s vocal equipment, procured 
for him a scholarship for the Conservatory, 
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and succeeded in convincing Gorin’s father 
to permit the boy to accept it. 

After being graduated from the Con- 
servatory, Gorin became a member of the 
Czechoslovakia State Opera, where he made 
many appearances. In two years he sang 
more than thirty leading baritone roles. He 
also gave many concerts throughout Europe, 
and made a successful appearance over the 
radio in Vienna. 

In 1933 Gorin came to the United States. 
He came to this country unknown. For a 
long time he remained obscure and neglected, 
earning his living during this period by 
singing in choirs, at church services and at 
weddings. He gave one audition after 
another, but failed to receive any important 
post. Then, suddenly—in June, 1935—on the 
same day he received a radio contract and 
a contract to appear in talking pictures. 


He was featured over the radio on the 
Hollywood Hotel program and soon became 
a popular radio artist. When Grace Moore 
invited him to be a guest star on her pro- 
gram, the response from radio listeners was 
so great that she invited him for two 
additional appearances. Meanwhile Gorin 
appeared in the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pro- 
duction, Broadway Melody of 1938. 

Gorin made his American concert debut 
at the Hollywood Bowl, where he was 
heard by a record-breaking audience. That 
began an intensive tour of the country in 
recitals. One critic wrote that Gorin “dis- 
closed a remarkable vocal gift... . A range 
that many a tenor might envy, and power 
of true operatic caliber serve a tone of 
authentic baritone timbre, rich, warm and 
sympathetic.” Another critic said: “His 
enunciation and phrasing are superb, on the 
low notes his voice retains its rich, powerful 
resonancy. His handling of the Lieder songs 
in the German group is masterful—a true 
sign of the great singer.” 

Igor Gorin is slender, smooth shaven, five 
feet eight inches in height. His idea of a 
perfect evening is to visit a night club, or 
some Bohemian rendezvous, and there spend 
the evening listening to light music or jazz 
in the company of his friends. He speaks 
English with a charming accent and with 
a peculiar vocabulary which he acquired 
from learning the language by memorizing 
works by Shakespeare, Galsworthy and a 
translation of Dante. 

His good luck charm is a song: the 
Ukrainian folk song Viut Vitre. He has sung 
this at every concert, either on the program 
proper or for an encore. It was Viut Vitre 
that Gorin sang when he applied for admit- 
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tance into the Vienna Conservatory; and it 
was this song which brought him a scholar- 
ship. This song, too, he featured on his 
audition for the Hollywood Hotel radio pro- 
gram, and it was the first number he was to 
sing on a radio broadcast. 

His favorite hobby is photography. He 
has a collection of cameras which includes 
not only the latest model candid camera, but 
also several early models made when pho- 
tography was in its infancy. Four of his 
cameras date from the nineteenth century, 
one of them being one of the earliest tintype 
projection machines in existence. 

Igor Gorin has composed many songs, 
some of which he has featured successfully 
on records and in concerts. He has also 
composed popular music, being excessively 
fond of jazz. His best known original songs 
include Caucasian Melody and Molitva, both 
of which have been best sellers on Victor 
records. Gorin has also recorded many 
other favorite radio and concert numbers for 
VICTOR. 


GORODNITZKI, SASCHA, pianist, was 
born in Kiev, Russia, in 1906. When he 
was an infant he was brought to the United 
States. His mother, 
an excellent musician, 
was his first music 
teacher. He made 
rapid progress. In his 
ninth year he was of- 
fered an engagement 
for a concert tour. 
His parents refused 
to exploit their child 
and insisted that he 
complete his studies 
before he undertook 
concert work. When Sascha reached his 
twelfth year, his parents consulted Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, who encouraged them to con- 
tinue their son’s musical training. After a 
period of study with Edwin Hughes, Gorod- 
nitzki entered the Institute of Musical Art, 
where his teachers included Goetschius, 
Goldmark, Krehbiel and W. J. Henderson. 
Ernst von Dohnanyi heard Gorodnitzki play 
when Sascha was seventeen and pronounced 
him ready for the concert stage. But once 
again the parents refused to give their con- 
sent, urging him to continue his studies. In 
his twenty-first year Gorodnitzki won a fel- 
lowship for the Juilliard Graduate School, 
where he worked with Josef Lhevinne. 

In 1930, having won the Schubert Memor- 
ial Award, Gorodnitzki made his debut in 
New York. His appearance took place on 
November 21 with the New York Philhar- 
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monic Orchestra conducted by Rudolph 
Ganz. Despite nervousness, Gorodnitzki gave 
an impressive account of himself in the Liszt 
E-flat major concerto. “He played with tre, 
with the thrill of youth and temperament, 
with conviction,” wrote Olin Downes. “He 
has talent, it was retreshingty clear that he 
had something to say, and that he intended 
to say it in his way.” 

Since his debut Gorodnitzki has made 
many concert appearances throughout the 
United States. He has been a member of 
the faculty of the Juilliard School of Music. 

Gorodnitzki’s pastimes are many, and in- 
clude bridge, horseback riding, tennis. and 
ping-pong. When he turns to a book it is 
usually non-fiction, even though his two 
favorite writers, Thomas Mann and Tolstoy, 
are novelists. Occasionally Gorodnitzki visits 
the movies. He is a rabid radio fan, with an 
enthusiasm for symphonic music, news com- 
mentaries and quiz programs. His favorite 
companion is his dog, Butch; his one secret 
amb.tion is to become an orchestral conduc- 
tor. 

Sascha Gorodnitzki has made recordings 
for CoLUMBIA. 


GRAARUD, GUNNAR, Norwegian 
heldentenor, was born in Holmestrand on 
June 1, 1888. He at first specialized in en- 
gineering and was graduated from the School 
of Electrotechnique at Karlsruhe with an en- 
gineer’s diploma. But his love for singing 
soon brought him to music study. In 1919 
he made his opera debut at the Municipal 
Theatre at Kaiserslautern. 


Between 1920 and 1922 he was a tenor at 
the Mannheim Opera. Then he was en- 
gaged by the Berlin State Opera, where for 
four years he achieved an imposing reputa- 
tion for his interpretation of the Wagnerian 
tenor roles. His voice was a small one, but it 
was pleasant in quality, and flexible in range; 
and he had an impressive stage presence. In 
1927, and again in 1928, he scored success 
with his interpretation of Tristan at the Bay- 
reuth festival; and in 1930 he sang the role 
of Parsifal at Bayreuth under the baton of 
Karl Muck. In 1926 he became principal 
Wagnerian tenor of the Hamburg State 
Opera. In 1928 he appeared with success 
at the Paris Opéra in guest performances, 
and in 1929 he scored a triumph in Vienna. 

Besides his appearances in the Wagnerian 
music dramas, Gunnar Graarud has been 
prominent in Germany as a singer of ora- 
torios with leading symphony orchestras, and 
as a performer in many of the major Handel 
festivals. 
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Gunnar Graarud appears as Tristan in the 
CoLuMBiIA two-volume recording of the 
Wagnerian music drama made at Bayreuth. 


GRADOVA, GITTA, American pianist, 
was born in Chicago in 1904. Her parents 
(who had been traveling actors in Europe 
and had appeared in a great variety of ta- 
mous plays in many languages) were music 
lovers who early exposed their daughter to 
great music. In her seventh year Gitta Gra- 
dova began formal instruction at the piano 
with local teachers, and in her twelfth year 
she appeared in a public concert, performing 
three major piano concertos. 

In 1920 she became a pupil of Djane 
Lavoie-Herz, working with her for four 
years. This was a period of intensive train- 
ing for Gradova, during which her academic 
studies were not neglected. She was a 
pupil at the Lewis institute in Chicago, 
where she received a thorough training in 
languages, philosophy, ethics, mathematics 
and science. 

Her debut as a mature concert pianist touk 
place at Town Hall, in New York, on No- 
vember 20, 1923. “Virility and great power, 
musical insight, an astounding command of 
finger technique, together with feeling and 
imagination, were qualities observed in her 
style,” wrote W. J. Henderson. 

Since her debut Gradova has appeared fre- 
quently in the United States and in Europe. 
She has frequently been ranked by many 
critics with the foremost women pianists of 
our time. 


GRAINGER, PERCY ALDRIDGE, pian- 
ist, was born in Brighton, Melbourne, Au- 
stralia, on July 8, 1882. His mother, who 
was his first musical 
influence, encouraged 
him to study the pi- 
ano. From his fifth 
to his tenth year she 
was at his side when 
he practised, ready 
with her advice and 
criticism. In his tenth 
year Percy Grainger 
began to appear in 
concerts, achieving 
considerable note as a 
prodigy. His earnings enabled him to go to 
Frankfort to continue his music studies with 
Kwast, and somewhat later he was a pupil 
ot Busoni. 

In 1900 Grainger gave a series of concerts 
in London and made several appearances 
with such orchestras as the Royal Philhar- 
monic of London and the Hallé orchestra, 
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These concerts made him famous through- 
out England. Grainger then settled in Lon- 
don. Through his recitals he introduced to 
London music audiences the works of out- 
standing modern composers, such as Albéniz, 
Debussy, Ravel and Cyril Scott. 

It was during this period that Grainger 
met and became a friend of Edvard Grieg, 
who urged him to give the world premiére 
of his recently completed A minor piano 
concerto with the composer himself con- 
ducting the accompaniment. Grieg died sud- 
denly and another conductor was called upon 
to direct the accompaniment when Grainger 
introduced the Grieg concerto at the Leeds 
Festival in 1907. Incidentally, it was through 
the influence of Grieg that Grainger turned 
to folk music and was brought to exploring 
English musical lore. As a result of Grieg’s 
influence, Grainger unearthed and (through 
his masterly arrangements) brought world 
recognition to such gems as Molly on the 
Shore, Shepherd’s Hey, Clog Dance, etc. 

In 1915 Grainger came to America and 
made his debut in New York on February 
11. “Mr. Grainger played beautifully,” 
wrote one critic. “There were the qualities 
of inspiration and conviction in his playing, 
and abundant fresh vitality.” After his per- 
formance of the Grieg A minor concerto, 
not long after his debut recital, another critic 
said: “No firmer, more virile or more elastic 
touch, and no more moving interpretation 
has been given by any pianist.” 

Since his debut Grainger has given many 
recitals in this country, and has appeared 
frequently with the major orchestras. He 
has succeeded in establishing at his recitals a 
personal relationship between himself and 
his audiences, often interspersing pithy verb- 
al comments on the music he plays between 
numbers. He has also distinguished himself 
as a teacher of the piano, and on occasions 
he has appeared as a conductor. 

In 1917 Grainger cancelled his musical 
engagements to enlist as bandman in the 
United States Army. For a while he played 
the saxophone and oboe for the Fifteenth 
Coast Artillery Band. Then he was trans- 
ferred to Governor’s Island as an instructor. 

When the War ended, Grainger returned 
to his active musical life, further establishing 
himself as an outstanding teacher, pianist 
and composer. He has become one of the 
dynamic figures in American music. 

Percy Grainger, who for many years has 
lived in White Plains, New York, was ‘mar- 
ried in 1928 to Ella Viola Storm. Besides 
music, his interests include physical exercise 
and athletics. “I am passionately fond of 
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football, wrestling, long walks, trotting, 
swimming, tennis, but find little leisure for 
any of these pleasures except trotting, 
which I do instead of walking at all times. 
I used to be called the ‘trotting pianist’ in 
London.” He is always preoccupied with 
problems of health. He indulges in setting 
up exercises religiously each day, never par- 
takes of liquor or stimulants. He adheres 
to a rigid schedule of early-to-bed and early- 
to-rise, partakes of only the simplest foods, 
and spends as much time as possible out-of- 
doors. 

Percy Grainger has recorded works by 
Bach, Grieg, etc. for COLUMBIA. 


GRANDJANY, MARCEL, French harp- 
ist, was born in Paris on September 3, 1891. 
He came from a family of well known mu- 
sicians. His uncle, © 

Lucien  Grandjany, 
was a famous profes- 
sor at the Paris Con- . 
servatory. 

Marcel Grandjany 
began to study the 
harp at the age of 
eight, using a small 
instrument in which 
all the strings could 
be within easy reach 
of a child’s arms. He 
entered the Paris Conservatory, studying 
there with Vidal, Hasselmans, Caussade and 
others. After five years, he won first prizes 
in harp playing and harmony. 

Shortly after being graduated from the 
Conservatory he made his concert debut, ap- 
pearing as soloist with the Concerts Lamou- 
reux in Paris conducted by Chevillard. It 
was not long after this debut that he be- 
came known throughout France as one of 
the outstanding virtuosos on his instrument. 

His career was interrupted during the 
World War when he joined the army and 
for two years served at the front. Severe 
illness, which disabled him, freed him from 
further military duty. He returned to a 
musical life, becoming an organist at- the 
Sacré Coeur Church in Montmarte. He had 
never before played the organ professionally, 
but, after one trial lesson, decided that he 
was sufficiently competent to accept this im- 
portant position. 

His favorite instrument was, however, not 
neglected. He continued giving harp re- 
citals in France, and in 1922 he made a suc- 
cessful debut in London. Two years after 
this he made his first visit to the United 
States, where he was widely acclaimed. “The 
harp is no limited instrument in Grandjany’s 
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hands,” wrote the critic of The New York 
Times. “It rises to artistic heights. The 
elegance of his style, the rich, subtle grada- 
tions of tone coupled with his innate musical 
sense are well known.” Of particular in- 
terest at Grandjany’s concerts has been his 
performance of old music. 


When, in 1921, the Fontainebleau School 
of Music was founded for American stu- 
dents, Grandjany was appointed head of the 
harp department. 

Grandjany’s original compositions include 
many well known works for harp. He has 
further enriched harp literature by trans- 
scribing for that instrument famous works 
by Rameau, Couperin, Sammartini, Handel, 
Bach and other old masters. 


GRAVEURE, LOUIS, is a famous con- 
cert baritone and tenor, whose identity and 
background were veiled in considerable ob- 
scurity even after he 
had achieved fame in 
the concert hall. To 
a large extent this ob- 
scurity has not been 
clarified. When he 
made his concert de- 
but in New York as 
baritone during the 
1915-16 season al- 
most nothing was 
known of him. Al- 
though he said that 
he was of Belgian birth, it was believed that, 
in reality, he was Wilfrid Douthitt, an Eng- 
lish star of light opera who in 1914 had ap- 
peared in The Lilac Domino, and who one 
year later gave an unsuccessful concert at 
Aeolian Hall in New York. These rumors 
acquired even greater substance when some- 
time later Graveure was married to Eleanor 
Painter, who had been the prima donna in 
The Lilac Domino. Those who spread this 
rumor said that, disappointed by his concert 
failure in 1915, Wilfrid Douthitt had raised 
a beard and made a second effort to impress 
the music world under an assumed name. 


In any case, the Louis Graveure who made 
his debut in New York during the 1915-16 
season was a pronounced success. The tex- 
ture of his voice, the subtlety of its shadings 
were qualities which aroused admiration. 
That was the beginning of a great concert 
career which, for the next few, years, 
brought Graveure in recitals throughout the 
United States and Europe, and as soloist 
in performances of great choral music. 

“Louis Graveure,” wrote one critic (and 
his praise is characteristic of the general 
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critical opinion of the time), “is one of the 
great singers of the day. He has a glorious 
voice of wide range, he understands every 
nicety in the use of it, he has a great store 
of genuine feeling, and beyond all this he is 
such an enchanter with his musicianship that 
the effect of his singing is hypnotic; he seizes 
his listeners in an instant, holds them breath- 
less, hanging on his lips until the last note 
of the piece is finished.” 

Having achieved world fame as a baritone, 
Louis Graveure made his “second concert 
debut” on February 5, 1928 when he ap- 
peared as a tenor. Only one week earlier he 
had given performances as a baritone. “He 
proved,” wrote the critic of the Herald Tri- 
bune, “well able to negotiate the top notes 
of his arias with distinct strength of tone, al- 
though when such notes called for consider- 
able volume there was a slight hardness in 
the quality of tone. ... But there was vocal 
steadiness. ... Mr. Graveure’s voice had not 
an Italianate softness, but its clarity and ab- 
sence of vibrato deserved praise.” 

Subsequently Graveure achieved fame as 
a tenor almost comparable to that which had 
been his as a baritone. He went to Berlin 
and there made many successful appearances 
in opera. He also appeared in Berlin in 
several motion pictures. 

Besides his success in the concert hall, 
Graveure has been prominent as a teacher of 
the voice. He has conducted summer classes 
in singing in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
At one time he was also a member of the 
faculty of the Michigan State Institute of 
Music and the Allied Arts. 


The GRILLER STRING QUARTET, an 
English chamber music ensemble, is com- 
posed of Sydney Griller, first violin, Jack 
O’Brien, second violin, Philip Burton, viola, 
and Colin Hampton, violoncello. 

The Quartet was organized in 1929 by 
four students at the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic in London. Lionel Tertis encouraged the 


group to become a permanent organization. 


The four musicians took a common resi- 
dence in an old railway coach left abandoned 
on the south coast of England. This proved 
such a successful solution that when the stu- 
dents were graduated from the Academy 
they moved with their music, instruments 
and belongings to a small house in a cathe- 
dral town twenty miles from London. Their 
existence was made possible only through 
the generosity of the tradespeople who, in- 
terested in the work of the Quartet, fur- 
nished food without pressing for payment. 

After an intensive period of preparation, 
the Griller Quartet appeared throughout 


England and the Continent. In ten years it 
gave more than eight hundred performances. 

On February 5, 1939, the Griller Quartet 
made its American debut at Town Hall. 
“The Quartet came to its tasks abundantly 
equipped with all the tonal and technical re- 
quirements that go to make a perfectly ad- 
justed ensemble,” wrote Noel Straus. “The 
sounds each of the performers drew from 
the strings were voluminous, alive and in- 
tense, prismatic in coloring, and skilfully 
employed alike in emphatic fortissimi or the 
most tenuously delicate effects. All the work 
put forth possessed admirable precision, 
rhythmic vitality and emotional urge.” 

In 1940, the Griller Quartet was tempo- 
rarily disbanded so that some of its members 
might join the British Army. 


GUI, VITTORIO, Italian conductor of 
opera and symphonic music, was born in 
Rome on September 14, 1885. He was edu- 
cated at the Saint Cecilia Academy, where 
his teachers included Setaccioli and Falchi. 
He made his debut as conductor at the Teatro 
Adriano in 1907 with La Gioconda. Three 
years afterwards he was appointed Cam- 
panini’s successor at the San Carlo in Naples. 
Gui also conducted symphony concerts during 
this period, principally at the Turin Exposi- 
tion in 1911 and at the Augusteo in Rome in 
1912. 

His rise to fame was rapid. As a result 
of his performances in Naples and Rome he 
was numbered among the most brilliant of 
the younger men of the baton. Even early 
in his career, he revealed that he was in 
command of a tremendous repertoire of 
operatic and symphonic music; and every- 
thing he conducted was done from memory. 
The Italians often referred to him as a 
“young Toscanini.” “He is of the Toscani- 
ni type of conductor,” wrote one of the 
Italian critics, “free from mannerisms, at 
all times elegantly reserved.” 

In 1925 Gui was appointed music director 
of the Teatro di Turino, where he soon in- 
augurated a new and vital repertoire, much 
of which he himself directed with fine musi- 
cal understanding. Under his direction the 
Turin Opera became one of the major opera 
houses in Italy. 

In 1933, and for several years thereafter, 
Gui was one of the principal conductors at 
the annual Spring Music Festival in Flor- 
ence. Particularly unforgettable was his 
performance of Gluck’s Alceste, performed 


in the Boboli Gardens in June, 1935. 
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GUILBERT, YVETTE, the world-fa- 
mous French cantatrice, incomparable singer 
of French chansons, was born in Paris on 
January 20, 1867. She 
was educated at the 
Convent St. Lo, and 
at the Pension St. 
Mandé. 

As a young girl she 
knew great poverty. 
For a while she 
worked in the em- 
broidery shop of her 
mother. Then she 
was a mannequin in 
a dressmaker’s estab- 
lishment. But always she dreamed of the 
time when she could abandon this drudgery 
and become an actress. In 1885 she was 
given a small part in a performance at the 
Théatre Bouffe du Nord. This performance 
definitely started her on a theatrical career. 
Small parts in the Théatre Cluny and at the 
Variétés followed. 

She was, one day, visiting a music pub- 
lisher, looking through stacks of popular mu- 
sic, when she overheard an impresario com- 
plaining that he could not find a singer to 
feature at his Casino de Lyons during the 
summer. Boldly Yvette Guilbert approached 
the impresario and begged for an opportuni- 
ty to be heard. The impresario asked her 
what her speciality was. Almost without 
giving the matter a second thought, Yvette 
Guilbert said she sang humorous songs, 
satirical songs, risqué songs. 

The impresario decided to give her an op- 
portunity to show her talent. In the summer 
of 1889 she was featured at the Casino de 
Lyons. Her zestful and magnetizing rendi- 
tion of popular songs made her an immediate 
success. That same autumn she appeared in 
a similar role at the café-chantant, Eldorado. 
Thus began her sensational career as a café 
singer, a career which made her one of the 
most famous stars in Parisian night life. She 
was, from this time on, featured in the fore- 
most cafés of Paris, including the Moulin 


Rouge. She was invited to leading literary 
and artistic salons. She was the toast of the 
nation. “It was at the end of an evening 


at Charpentier’s that I heard Yvette Guil- 
bert,’ wrote Emile Zola. “The whole world 
was evoked, half real, half fantastic, with the 
fine touch of exaggeration that is the whole 
essence of art. Never have I so well under- 
stood that an artist is a temperament that 
soars far above itself and goes out to others.” 
“T am her sincere admirer,” exclaimed Pierre 
Loti. And Marcel Prévost said: “Yvette 
Guilbert is a great moral lesson. . . . This 
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conscientious care for constant improvement, 
this fervor of artistic effort, great writers 
have displayed, but they are qualities all too 
rare in the theatre.” 

Yvette Guilbert made successful appear- 
ances in vaudeville houses and music halls 
in Rome, London, Berlin, Vienna and Flor- 
ence. In 1896 she made her first tour of 
the United States. 

But, despite the brilliance of her success, 
she was dissatisfied with herself. She as- 
pired to a realm higher than the café. For 
ten years she had been devoting herself to 
the study of old French music—the chansons 
of the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries—and 
had been fascinated by their subtle beauty. 
This music, she felt, deserved a great inter- 
preter who could reveal its greatness to the 
world. She applied herself to an intensive 
study of this old French music. And shortly 
after the turn of the twentieth century she 
abandoned the café and theater and turned to 
the concert hall. 

She made her first concert appearance, 
featuring French chansons, in 1905. She was 
a sensation. French musicians expressed the 
opinion that she ranked with the great musi- 
cal interpreters of the time. George Tyler, 
American producer, heard her in one of 
these concerts and urged her to come to the 
United States. During the year 1906-07 
Guilbert (together with the English music- 
hall star, Albert Chevalier) toured 27,000 
miles in the United States. 

In 1909, 1910, 1915, 1917 and 1918, Yvette 
Guilbert returned to America with concerts 
of French songs. She became one of the fa- 
vorites of the American music public. Dur- 
ing the 1917-1918 season she appeared as a 
star of the visiting Parisian Théâtre du Vieux 
Colombier, which was giving a season of 
French entertainment in New York. In 1918 
Guilbert taught dramatic diction for one sea- 
son at the David Mannes School. 

“Yvette Guilbert,” wrote one New York 
critic, “is a great artist, but she is more. She 
is the embodiment of the eternal Gallic spirit. 
In seeing her we watch a vast panorama of 
figures moving towards us from out the ages. 
It is as if a great tapestry woven by many 
masters and of many periods, but expressing 
the history of the French people, had sud- 
denly become animate. We have heard much 
of the wedding of the arts. Such a wedding 
was celebrated with Yvette Guilbert.” 

In 1926 Yvette Guilbert was the first 
French actress to return to Germany since 
the World War. She was triumphantly re- 
ceived in Berlin and Munich. 

During the summer of 1938, Paris cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of Guilbert’s 


career with an evening at the Salle Pleyel 
entitled Le Jubilé d’ Yvette. Under the high- 
est patronage of the leading citizens of 
France, and the leading literary and musical 
figures of the world, a theatrical perform- 
ance took place in which Guilbert herself 
participated, before one of the most distin- 
guished audiences to attend a theatrical event 
that year. Public utterances by leading per- 
sonalities were made from the stage in 
tribute to a great artist and a great career. 
“With her,” said Leon Xanroff, “genius is 
a long passion. Balzac wrote the Human 
Comedy. Yvette sings it.” 

Yvette Guilbert has written her autobiog- 
raphy entitled Song of My Life. 


GURNEY, JOHN, American bass, was 
born in Jamestown, New York. His father, 
the head of a large ball-bearing factory, was 
a lover of music who 
built his own talking 
machine and fre- 
quently played on it 
the records of opera 
stars. This was John 
Gurney’s first contact 
with music. He was 
not, however, intend- 
ed by his father for a 
musical career. He 
was sent to Oberlin 
College, where he dis- 
tinguished himself as an athlete, being cap- 
tain of the varsity baseball team, and one of 
the college’s leading basketball players and 
runners. 

“I knew I wanted to sing when I was 
graduated from Oberlin College. But my 
family discouraged my going into music pro- 
fessionally. So to please them I went to 
Harvard Business School, and to please me 
they let me take singing lessons there, think- 
ing music would become just a pleasant avo- 
cation for me. But it was not long before 
the head of the Harvard Glee Club, Dr. 
Davison, advised me to take a strong stand 
with the family and get back to music. It 
took considerable coaxing, but once they 
were won over, they went the whole way 
with me, paying for a year’s study in Paris.” 

In Paris, Gurney studied with Jean Mau- 
ran of the Paris Opéra. One year later he 
returned to America and joined the Ameri- 
can Opera Company. His singing career 
launched, Gurney soon revealed his plasticity 
as an artist. For brief periods he sang in 
vaudeville houses, and for a year he was 
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` featured as a singer in the Ziegfeld Follies. 


He also appeared at the Roxy Theatre in 
New York. At the same time he made many 


appearances in opera—with the Russian 
Opera Company, the Zoo Opera, and the 
French Italian Opera Company. He also 
appeared in opera performances at the Lew- 
isohn Stadium, achieving particular success 
in Borodin’s Prince Igor. 

In 1936 John Gurney was engaged by the 
Metropolitan Opera House to appear in the 
supplementary spring season. He made his 
Metropolitan debut in Rigoletto on May 13, 
1936, and revealed a voice of attractive qual- 
ity and a well-poised stage presence. He 
proved to be such a valuable addition to the 
Metropolitan that he was engaged for the 
regular season. On December 26, 1936, 
Gurney appeared for the first time during 
the winter season of the Metropolitan in the 
English version of The Bartered Bride. 
Since then he has appeared in a great vari- 
ety of French, Italian and German roles. 

John Gurney is six feet two inches tall 
and is of athletic build. His athletic days, 
however, are far behind him. Today his 
interest in sports leads him to watch base- 
ball games or tennis matches, but rarely does 
he indulge in strenuous athletic activity him- 
self. He now prefers the more passive rec- 
reations. Like Caruso before him, Gurney 
is an excellent caricaturist. He began to 
draw during his stay in Paris and showed an 
unusual flair for it. Today his sketches of 
his fellow artists are well known and liked 
by his friends. Gurney always carries with 
him a pencil, and diverts himself in every 
free moment with sketches. He also makes 
his own Christmas cards from wood and lin- 
oleum cuts. 


HACKETT, CHARLES, American tenor, 
was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, on 
November 4, 1889. His early education took 
place in the public 
schools. Although he 
was. not trained for 
music, his “fancies al- 
ways inclined towards 
musical ways,” as he 
once told an inter- 
viewer. While still a 
boy, he made an ap- 
pearance as singer 
with the Worcester 
High School Glee 
Club. “Even when 
our family moved from Worcester to Bos- 
ton, I clung steadfastly to my wish to sing in 
a serious undertaking. After I attended 
some of the old Castle Square Company per- 
formances in Boston, I was more strength- 
ened than ever in my determination.” 
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He was given a position as soloist with a 
church choir in Boston. In 1908 Nordica 
recognized his talent and engaged him to ap- 
pear in joint recitals with her. His success 
at these concerts determined him to study 
singing seriously. He went to Italy for 
training with Vincenzo Lombardi. Then, on 
January 6, 1915, he made his opera debut in 
Pavia in Boito’s Mefistofele. He made a 
good impression, and a better impression still 
when he sang at the Genoa Opera. His rise 
to fame in Italy was so rapid that by De- 
cember 28, 1916 he was making his debut at 
La Scala. 

“Carlo” Hackett, as he was known in 
Italy, now became the leading tenor of the 
Costanzi theater in Rome, and one of the 
best loved. tenors in all of Italy. “It is a 
very long time since we have heard anyone 
sing in this manner,” wrote one Italian critic. 
“We felt ourselves elevated. ... The voice 
of Signor Hackett . . . is the voice of a man 
who was born a tenor. He uses it without 
forcing it in the least, modulates it with an 
artistic grace, full of expression and feel- 
ing.” 

After several successful seasons in South 
America, Hackett returned to the United 
States for his debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on January 31, 1919. The 
opera was The Barber of Seville. “His use 
of the voice is superb,” remarked the critic 
of the Tribune. “His skill in florid embroid- 
ery, his power in spinning out a tone to a 
silken thread, his delicacy in phrasing, his 
mastery in tone color, all proclaimed him a 
true master of the bel canto.” 

It was at the express invitation of Tosca- 
nini that Hackett returned to La Scala in 
1922 for the reopening of that opera house. 
These appearances were followed by others 
at Monte Carlo and Paris. In 1923 Hackett 
was engaged by the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, holding this position for eleven years. 

On February 2, 1934, Hackett returned 
to the Metropolitan Opera House after 
an absence of many years. He made his 
“second debut” with Romeo and Juliet. 
“He returned in admirable form,” wrote 
the New York Times critic. “His voice 
and figure were those of youth still, with a 
versatility born of experience.” 

Charles Hackett has appeared successfully 
in recitals and has been featured on radio 
programs. He has recorded for COLUMBIA 
songs by Schubert and miscellaneous ex- 
cerpts from the operas of Verdi and Doni- 
zetti. 
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HALE, RICHARD, baritone, was born in 
Rogersville, Tennessee, in 1892. He was 
educated at Columbia University, and com- 
bined his academic 
studies with the study 
of singing. In 1921 he 
made his concert de- 
but at Aeolian Hall 
in New York, and 
followed this with 
other recitals through- 
out the country. “He 
has a voice of excep- 
tional volume and 
richness,” wrote one 
critic of him. “His 
winning stage presence and genuine inter- 
pretative gifts make his recitals of unusual 
interest.” 

He has distinguished himself by sing- 
ing in the American premières of outstand- 
ing new works including Stravinsky’s Les 
Noces and, more recently, in Prokofieff’s 
Peter and the Wolf where he fills the role 
of the narrator. He has also sung, from 
time to time, in unusual opera performanees. 
In New York, Cincinnati and Syracuse, he 
appeared in Gluck’s Orfeo with great suc- 
cess, while in 1927-1928 he appeared in the 
road production of Deems Taylors The 
King’s Henchman. He has often appeared 
as soloist with the foremost orchestras in 
America and France, 

Richard Hale has also earned distinction 
as an actor on the legitimate stage, appear- 
ing on Broadway in such outstanding pro- 
ductions as Green Grow the Lilacs and Goin’ 
Home. 


In the Vicror recording of Prokofieft’s 
Peter and the Wolf, Richard Hale performs 
the part of the narrator. 
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HALSTEAD, MARGARET, dramatic so- 
prano, was born in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
Because her father was a consul-general in 
London, Margaret 
spent a great part of 
her childhood in Eu- 
ropean countries. 
She confesses that 
as a child she did not 
show unusual musical 
inclinations. She was 
taught the piano but 
“= she much preferred 
S/O playing in the garden 
to practising scales. 
Photo by Mitchell She liked to sing, 
however, and discovered her life’s greatest 
interest when she began to take vocal lessons. 


She gave several recitals throughout Eu- 
rope without making any perceptible impres- 
sion. Her first praise came to her when she 
appeared with Wheeler Beckett, the Ameri- 
can conductor, in a performance of The 
Mystic Trumpeter with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. This praise encouraged 
her to think of opera. Following a period 
of training, she was engaged by the Cologne 
Opera. Her opera debut came much sooner 
than she expected, when the illness of a 
leading singer necessitated a hurried replace- 
ment and Margaret Halstead was asked if 
she would substitute. On November 14, 
1931, therefore, she made her opera debut in 
Die Walküre. 

She remained with the Cologne Opera a 
full year. On November 26, 1932, she made 
her debut at the Metropolitan Opera House 
as Venus in Tannhäuser. “Miss Halstead’s 
voice is one of richness, power and beauty. 
Even in its upper registers where a dramatic 
soprano is likely to focus to get a jet of bril- 
liance sometimes hard, its quality remained 
full and . . . retained the dark, rich center 
that means roundness and depth,” wrote the 
critic of The New York Times. 

For several seasons she sang chiefly in the 
German repertory at the Metropolitan. She 
was also featured in other major opera com- 
panies in America. In November, 1935, she 
sang the role of Isolde with the St. Louis 
Opera Company. One month after this she 
was featured by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra in a performance of Tannhäuser. 

Besides her career in opera, Halstead has 
distinguished herself in oratorio in recitals 
and as soloist with symphony orchestras. 


HAMBOURG, BORIS. See 
HOUSE QUARTET 


HART 


HAMBOURG, MARK, pianist, was born 
in Bogutchar, Russia, on June 1, 1879. He 
is the brother of Jan Hambourg, violinist, 
and Boris Hambourg, cellist. 

Their father was a professional musician, 
a pupil of Nicolas Rubinstein at the Moscow 
Conservatory. Mark received his first piano 
lessons from his father. In 1888, Mark 
Hambourg made his first public appearance 
performing a piano concerto by John Field 
with the Moscow Philharmonic Society. This 
performance was so successful that he was 
engaged for a concert tour of England. 

Hans Richter and Paderewski heard him 
perform and urged him to go to Vienna and 
study with Leschetizky. He did so in 1891, 
working for three years with the Viennese 
master and winning the Liszt Scholarship. 
In the third year of his study with Le- 


schetizky, Hambourg performed for Anton 
Rubinstein who at once referred to Ham- 
bourg as his successor. 

In 1894 Hambourg made his Viennese 
debut in the Chopin E minor concerto with 
Hans Richter conducting the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. Audience and critics received the 
new pianist well. Hanslick spoke of him as 
“the young Rubinstein.” The following year 
Hambourg appeared as soloist with the Lon- 
don Phiiharmonic. An Australian tour took 
place in 1895. By this time Mark Hambourg 
had achieved such an imposing reputation 
that when, in 1896, Paderewski was indis- 
posed and could not make a scheduled Lon- 
don appearance, Hambourg was called upon 
to substitute for him. 

Mark Hambourg’s' first American tour 
took place in 1899-1900. His technique 
aroused considerable admiration. For the 
next few years he concertized in America 
and Europe. When, on February 2, 1915, 
he returned to America to give his first New 
York recital in six years, it was found that 
he had grown as an artist. His former 
extraordinary technique was still there, but 
with it an increased awareness of the inner 
message of the music he was playing. “He 
has become a mature artist, one who masters 
the mechanics of his instrument to an even 
more extraordinary degree than of yore,” 
wrote a New York critic, “but who has 
developed also the inner fire, the dramatic 
intensity, and the fertile imagination which 
he lacked at the time when the way of the 
mere virtuoso seemed to him to be the most 
alluring.” 

Mark Hambourg has toured the musical 
world many times, appearing frequently in 
Europe and America, South Africa, New 
Zealand and Australia. Both because of 
his great virtuosity, which commanded all 
the resources of the piano, and his dramatic 
fire and intensity, he has frequently been 
compared to Anton Rubinstein. 

One of the unusual features of many of 
Mark Hambourg’s concerts has been the 
performance of new piano works which 
have won prizes in special competitions held 
by him among European composers. 

Mark Hambourg is a citizen of Great 
Britain. In 1907 he was married to the 
daughter of Lord Muir-Mackenzie. A fa- 
mous portrait of Hambourg, the work of 
Oswald Birley, was exhibited at the Royal 
Institute of Oil Painters in 1931. 

Mark Hambourg is the composer of many 
works for the piano, including a well known 
set of variations on a theme of Paganini. 
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HANSON, HOWARD, the well known 
American composer, has also achieved note 
as an orchestral conductor. He was born 
in Wahoo, Nebraska, 
on October 28, 1896, 
and was brought up 
in a community which 
had been settled many 
years before by Swed- 
ish pioneers. Hanson 
began to study music 
at the age of seven. 
He later went to New 
York and was enrolled 
in the Institute of 
Musical Art, where 
his teachers included Friskin and Goetschius. 
When he was graduated from the Institute 
he registered in Northwestern University, 
this time to complete his academic studies. 
At the age of nineteen he received his 
degree from the University, and one year 
later he was appointed professor of theory 
and composition at the College of the 
Pacific in San José, California. 

For three years Hanson served as pro- 
fessor at the College, rising to the post of 
Dean at the Conservatory of Fine Arts, 
a post he held until 1921. Being awarded 
the Prix de Rome for composition, Hanson 
took up his residence in Rome in 1921. In 
1924 he returned to America to become 
the director of the Eastman School of Music 
of the University of Rochester. He has 
held this position up to the present time. 

Hanson’s best known compositions include 
the Nordic Symphony, Lament for Beowulf, 
Pan and the Priest, Romantic Symphony, 
and the opera Merry Mount, introduced at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on February 
10, 1934. His work as a composer is dis- 
cussed in detail in Composers of Today. 

In his position as head of the Eastman 
School of Music, Howard Hanson has 
frequently conducted the orchestra of the 
School, championing the cause of the younger 
American composers, many of whom were 
his pupils. He brought into being annual 
festivals of modern American music which 
he conducted with the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra with sympathy and com- 
petence. These festivals have had a far 
greater audience than that in Rochester, for 
they were frequently broadcast over national 
hookups. 

Hanson has often been invited to conduct 
leading American orchestras in guest per- 
formances, including the New York Sym- 
phony, the New York Philharmonic, and 
the major symphony orchestras of Cleveland, 
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San Francisco, Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles 
and St. Louis. On January 6, 1933, Hanson 
was invited by the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra to direct a special concert devoted 
exclusively to American composers. 

Howard Hanson has recorded for VICTOR 
an album of modern American music, and 
his own Romantic symphony. 


HARRISON, GUY FRASER, conductor 
and organist, was born in England on 
November 6, 1894. His father, an amateur 
organist, taught him 
the piano. When Guy 
was eight he was ad- 
mitted to the choir 
of Christ Church 
Cathedral in Oxford. 
Piano study was then 
continued with All- 
chin, sub-organist at 
the Cathedral. When 
Harrison was eleven 
he began to study 
harmony, and two 
years after this counterpoint. 

His voice broke when he was fourteen, 
making him unable to participate in Cathedral 
services any longer. He now concentrated 
upon the organ with a view to gaining an 
organ scholarship for the Royal College of 
Music in London. He succeeded in gaining 
this scholarship in 1910 and became a pupil 
of Parratt, Sharpe and Davies. 

In 1913 Harrison accepted a post as 
organist and choirmaster at the Cathedral 
of St. Mary and St. John in Manila, 
Philippine Islands. For the next six years 
he was a dominant figure in the musical 
life of Manila. He taught music, conducted, 
and encouraged the musical activity of the 
community. He organized an orchestra made 
up entirely of Filipinos, whom he found to 
be exceptionally musical. He also founded 
a mixed chorus of Americans and English, 
giving several performances of outstanding 
oratorios. 

In 1920, he decided to set sail for the 
United States. On his arrival in America 
he was appointed organist and choirmaster 
at St. Paul’s Church in Rochester, New 
York. He later accepted an appointment 
to teach the organ and the piano at the 
Eastman School of Music. After three 
years of teaching, Harrison was encouraged 
by Albert Coates to devote himself exclu- 
sively to conducting. He therefore resigned 
trom the faculty of the Eastman School 
and became a conductor of the Eastman 
Theatre Orchestra. For five years Harrison 
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held this position. When, in 1929, the 
Eastman Theatre closed, Harrison became 


‘principal conductor of a new orchestra or- 


ganized in Rochester, the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra. He also served as a frequent 
guest conductor of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic. In these capacities his duties 
included Philharmonic concerts, popular con- 
certs, educational concerts, radio concerts 
and performances of grand opera. His 
broadcasts with the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra, which began in the autumn of 1929, 
make him a pioneer of the class of Walter 
Damrosch in bringing symphonic music to 
the radio. 


The HART HOUSE QUARTET, one of 
the leading Canadian chamber music en- 
sembles, was organized in Toronto in 1924, 
deriving its name from the Hart House 
Theatre of the University of Toronto where 
its debut took place. The Quartet is now 
composed of James Levey, first violin, 
Adolphe Koldofsky, second violin, Milton 
Blackstone, viola, and Boris Hambourg, 
violoncello. 

James Levey, first violinist and leader of 
the Quartet, made his debut in London in 
his fifteenth year. He then became a member 
of the Beecham orchestra. After this ex- 
perience, he served as concertmaster of the 
Royal Albert Hall Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Landon Ronald. From the orchestra 
he turned to chamber music, becoming first 
violinist of the London String Quartet. 
When this ensemble was dissolved, he was 
invited to become the first violinist of the 
Hart House Quartet. 

Milton Blackstone, violist, is a New 
Yorker, a student of Schradieck, and later 
a member of Arnold Volpe’s orchestra. 
After several concert appearances he went 
to Canada, established his home in Toronto, 
and became a member of the Hart House 
Quartet. 

The second violinist, Adolphe Koldofsky, 
is the youngest member of the group, having 
joined the quartet during the 1938-1939 
season. He comes from Prague where he 
studied with Sevéik and began his concert 
career. 

Boris Hambourg, the violoncellist, achieved 
fame as a concert artist and chamber music 
performer before establishing himself in 
Canada. He is a member of a distinguished 
musical family. His brothers Mark and 
Jan have become known in the concert world 
as pianist (see sketch on Mark Hambourg) 
and violinist. Boris was born in Russia in 
December 27, 1884. After studies in London 
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and at the Hoch Conservatory Boris Ham- 
bourg made his debut at Bad Pyrmont in 
1903. An extensive concert tour followed 
(occasionally in appearances with his broth- 
ers) which brougnt him as far as South 
Africa and New Zealand. His London 
debut took place in 1904, and in 1906 he 
gave there a historical series of five concerts 
devoted to cello music. In 1910 he made 
his American debut in Pittsburgh, and one 
year later he went to Toronto, where he 
established a music school together with his 
father and his brother Jan. 


The Hart House Quartet toured America 
for the first time during the 1923-1924 
season. They were so successful that there- 
after they toured the country regularly, 
performing in „principal cities and at leading 
universities. “In its performance of classic 
compositions,” wrote the critic of The New 
York Times, “the ensemble gave notice of 
its solid attainments and serious purpose.’ 
Qualities in the performance of the Hart 
House Quartet detected by the critic of 
The New York Times were “vigor, color, 
individuality, animation, cohesion and re- 
source.” 


HARTMANN, CARL, Wagnerian tenor, 
was born in Solingen, Germany. By a 
curious coincidence, Hartmann (who was 
later to become famous as Siegfried) is de- 
scended from a family of smiths and sword- 
makers. Stranger still, during the war Hart- 
mann was wounded in exactly the same spot 
in which Hagen wounded Siegfried fatally in 
Gétterdimmerung. 


Solingen being a city of cutlery, Hartmann 
in his youth forged hundreds of swords for 
officers in the German army. When he was 
fifteen years old, the World War broke out, 
and Hartmann was employed as a smith 
for the army until he reached the age when 
he could join as a full-fledged soldier. 


When the war ended, Hartmann returned 
to Solingen to start a razor-blade factory, 
and devoted his leisure hours to singing. 
He was a mémber of the local chorus, and 
performed in amateur quartets. In 1921 
Hartmann finally decided that he preferred 
singing to business. He went to Dusseldorf 
and studied with Senff. Seven years after 
this, he made his opera debut in the small 
town of Elberfeld, singing the title role in 
Tannhäuser. 

In 1930 he came tò the United States as 
a member of the German Opera Company 
which then toured the country. When that 
group was disbanded, Hartmann associated 
himself with the Berlin State Opera. He 
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distinguished himself for his interpretations 
of the Wagnerian heldentenor roles, and 
was invited to give guest perto:mances 
throughout Germany, and Italy, France, 
Switzerland and Austria. 


When Edward Johnson was in Vienna in 
1937 he heard favorabie reports about Hart- 
mann. He telegraphed the singer, who was 
then in Hamburg, to come to Vienna for 
an audition. Hartmann arrived in Vienna 
the following morning by plane. One-half 
hour after he arrived he signed a Metro- 
poutan contract. 


Hartmann made his Metropolitan abot 
on December 4, 1937, singing the principal 
role in Siegfried. He scored, as a critic of 
The New York Times pointed out, “an 
immediate and pronounced success. . . . His 
voice rang forth with electrical effect that 
enthralled the audience.” Lawrence Gilman 
wrote: “He has imagination, a sense of 
humor, the right instinct for color. He has 
brains and applies them in the practise of 
his art. The manliness of his voice is 
grateful.” 


The good impression he made as Siegfried 
was further heightened by his appearances 
in Tannhäuser, Tristan and Lohengrin. 


Like most Wagnerian tenors, Hartmann 
is imposing in size and physique, standing 
six feet four, and weighing 240 pounds. 
He believes in physical exercise as the basis 
of good health. He spends an hour in 
calisthenics after rising in the morning, and 
devotes several hours each day to a brisk 
walk in the park. Before a performance 
he fasts for eight hours, but afterwards 
he has been known to consume two steaks 
and several pitchers of beer. His diversion 
is still to use a smith’s tools and to manu- 
facture swords. 


HARTY, SIR HAMILTON, the well 
known Irish-English conductor, was born 
in Hillsborough, Ireland, on December 4, 
1879. He was born 
in a musical environ- 
ment and being a mu- 
sical child, responded 
sensitively. “I was 
brought up on inter- 
national music, on 
Anglican church serv- 
ices and the classical ` 
chamber music wri- 
ters. Music in my 
early impressions did 
not mean fiddlers at 
fairs, or immemorial drinking songs in 
taverns, or indeed anything more Bohemian 
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or picturesque than my father’s organ play- 
ing (he was an organist at the Episcopal 
Church at Hillsborough), and chamber music 
at home where my mother led the family 
string quartet. I can recall hearing as a 
small child the sonatas of Mozart and 
Beethoven being played every night down- 
stairs as I lay falling asleep. At the age of 
nine, I was parish organist and choirmaster 
at Brookmount nearby, my father helping 
me with the choir.” 

From Brookmount he went to Barnabas, 
Belfast, to become organist at the town 
church. In his sixteenth year he was organist 
at Bray, just outside of Dublin. It was 
then that he was privileged to receive his 
first orchestral experience by playing the 
viola in a Dublin orchestra. In Dublin, too, 
Harty came under the influence of the gifted 
musician Michael Esposito at the Royal 
Irish Academy of Music. Dr. Esposito 
criticized Harty’s compositions and gave him 
encouragement and advice. 

Harty went to London in his twentieth 
year. He earned his living at first by being 
an accompanist, and it was not long before 
he became famous in this field. Musicians 
and critics spoke of him as “the prince of 
accompanists.” He also conducted several 
guest performances with London symphony 
orchestras. The impression he made was 
so good that, from this time on, he was 
frequently called upon to give guest per- 
formances with leading British orchestras. 

During the four years of the World War, 
Harty was a lieutenant in the Naval Reserve. 
In 1920 he was appointed permanent con- 
ductor of the famous Hallé Orchestra in 
Manchester. It was in this post that Harty 
achieved bis fame throughout the world of 
music. In 1924 Harty visited London with 
his Hallé Orchestra and gave an impressive 
series of concerts. 

For his important work on behalf of 
music in England, Harty was elevated to 
the peerage in 1925. In 1932, Harty was 
appointed conductor and artistic advisor of 
the London Symphony Orchestra. 

In 1931 Harty came to the United States 
for the first time, to serve as guest conductor 
of several major American orchestras. For 
the next few years he returned to this 
country annually, directing the principal or- 
chestras in Boston, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Rochester. He also directed 
many concerts at the Hollywood Bowl. His 
musicianship and authority made him a 


favorite in America. ‘“Persuasiveness in 
music can scarcely rise to a higher degree 
than it does in his case,” wrote the Chicago 
critic, Eugene Stinson. “And all his per- 
suasiveness is well fortified for the soundest 
musical judgment, the most unspoiled and 
eager outlook, the most inexhaustible energy 
of execution.” 

Sir Hamilton Harty is well known as a 
composer. With the Wild Geese, performed 
at the Cardiff Festival in 1910, and The 
Mystic Trumpeter, introduced at Leeds in 
1913, are known in America and England. 
In 1909 Joseph Szigeti introduced Harty’s 
violin concerto. Harty has also composed 
an Irish Symphony, Variations on an Irish 
Theme, and other works for orchestra. 

Harty is even better known for his ex- 
cellent transcriptions for modern orchestra 
of musical masterpieces by Handel, partic- 
ularly the Water Music, the Royal Fireworks 
Suite and the Concerto for Organ and 
Orchestra, all three of which he has recorded 
with the Hallé orchestra on COLUMBIA 
records. His other recordings include major 
symphonic works by Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Dvorak, Elgar, Mozart and Haydn. 


HASSELMANS, LOUIS, opera conduc- 
tor, was born in Paris on July 25, 1878. 
The son of a famous harpist and professor 
at the Paris Conservatory, Louis Hasselmans 
was early brought into contact with good 
music. He was a student at the Paris 
Conservatory, a pupil of Delsart, Lavignac, 
Massenet and Godard. At the age of fifteen 
he was graduated with high honors, winning 
first prize in cello playing. 

He began his professional career in music 
as a cellist with the Lamoureux Orchestra 
in Paris. In 1904 Hasselmans became cellist 
of the Capet Quartet which toured success- 
fully throughout Europe. But Hasselmans 
aspired to become a conductor. In 1905 
he was invited to give two performances 
with the Lamoureux Orchestra in Paris. 
Two years later he founded his own or- 
chestra, which gave concerts at the Salle 
Gaveau, 

His gifts attracted Albert Carré, the 
director of the Paris Opéra-Comique, who 
appointed Hasselmans first conductor at that 
opera house. From 1911 to 1913, Hassel- 
mans was principal conductor of the Montreal 
Opera Company. In 1913-1914 he conducted 
a series of twenty-four symphony concerts 
in Marseilles. 


At the end of the World War, Hasselmans 
came to the United States at the invitation 
of Campanini to conduct the Chicago Opera 
Company. For two years he was conductor 
of the French repertory in Chicago. Then, 
after an additional year at the Opéra-Comique 
in Paris, he became a principal conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Hasselmans remained at the Metropolitan, 


Opera House fourteen years. In that time 
he conducted virtually the entire French 
repertory. He directed the first Metropolitan 
performances of Pelléas et Mélisande, 
L’Heure Espagnole, Le Roi de Lahore, Don 
Quichotte, and Louise. 

During his years with the Metropolitan, 
Hasselmans conducted opera annually at 
Ravinia during the summers, and gave guest 
performances in Spain and Monte Carlo. 

Early in 1936 Hasselmans resigned from 
the Metropolitan, and in the fall of the same 
year he returned to his former position with 
the Chicago Opera Company. In 1937, he 
became a member of the faculty of the 
Louisiana State University School of Music. 


HAYES, ROLAND, famous American 
Negro tenor, was born in Curryville, Georgia, 
on June 3, 1887, the son of an ex-slave. 
When he was still a 
boy his mother, who 
had been left a widow 
shortly after Roland’s 
birth, moved her fam- 
ily to Chattanooga. 
There Roland, though 
still very young, 
helped to support his 
family by working 
first in a windowshade 
factory and then in a 
stove factory. 

Even as a boy he loved to sing. He was 
a member of a church choir when a Negro 
teacher, Arthur Calhoun, discovered him and 
urged him to study singing. One day 
Calhoun brought Hayes to the house of a 
white man to hear some recorded music. 
Hayes listened to the voices of Sembrich, 
Caruso, Calvé and Eames—the first serious 
music he had ever heard. “It was as though 
a bell rang in my heart.” 


Roland Hayes saved fifty dollars and 
with this money he hoped to reach Oberlin 
Conservatory. His money, however, disap- 
peared before he reached his destination. 
Instead, he went to Nashville and visited 
Jennie A. Robinson, director of music at 
Fisk University. He sang for her Beyond 
the Gates of Paradise, and was immediately 
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accepted by her as a probation pupil at 
the University. To support himself Hayes 
waited on the tables of students, but he 
worked hard at his studies. At the end of 
his probationary period he was enrolled as 
a full-fledged student. He also became a 
member of the Jubilee Singers. 

When his schooling ended at Fisk Uni- 
versity he went to Louisville, there to become 
a waiter at the exclusive Pendennis Club. 
At times he entertained the guests by singing 
popular songs. 

At one time the Jubilee Singers—and 
with them Hayes—went to Boston for a 
concert, and Hayes decided to settle in that 
city. Bringing his mother there, he furnished 
a small apartment, found a job as office boy, 
and began to study singing seriously with 
Arthur Hubbard. He studied for eight years, 
then, on November 15, 1917, he gave his 
first concert—at Symphony Hall. He netted 
the sum of two thousand dollars, which 
enabled him to go to England and become 
a pupil of Sir George Henschel. “My 
study sessions with Henschel embraced the 
general understanding of schools of com- 
position and their traditions. Very often 
practically the whole of the work period 
passed with Sir George narrating to me his 
experience, contact and study with various 
masters who gave him first-hand information 
with respect to earlier masters.” 

Hayes gave a concert in London and was 
coolly received. But undiscouraged, he con- 
tinued studying. In 1920 he gave another 
concert in London, and this time was so 
successful that he had to give fourteen 
additional recitals, and was summoned to 
sing before the King and Queen. 

In France he appeared first as a soloist 
with the Colonne Orchestra. Then, follow- 
ing his first recitals, he became known as 
le rage de Paris. He also triumphed in 
Germany and Austria. It is interesting to 
notice (and indicative of Hayes’ great ver- 
satility of style) that in France he was 
considered outstanding in his interpretation 
of French songs, while in Austria critics 
proclaimed him a master of the Lied. And 
everywhere he was said to be in a class by 
himself when he interpreted Negro spirituals. 

Wherever he sang he found ardent ad- 
mirers among the most discriminating mu- 
sicians. In France, Fauré wrote to him 
saying: “Mr. Hayes, you have a beautiful, 
beautiful voice, and you sing beautifully.” 
In London, Nellie Melba autographed her 
photograph for him with the following 
sentences: “Bravo, Mr. Hayes. You are a 
great artist—and so says the King.” In 
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Berlin, Leo Slezak lifted Hayes on his 
shoulders after a concert and carried him 
in triumph out of the concert hall. 

Roland Hayes’ first American tour, in 
1923, duplicated his European successes. By 
1924 he had achieved such importance in 
the American concert halls that his earnings 
exceeded $100,000. 

Roland Hayes, as one English critic later 
wrote, has “a tenor voice which he produces 
well, so that it is resonant at all pressures 
and in all parts of the scale. He can 
command a true legato and an effective 
diminuendo without depreciation of tone 
quality, and he can also make his voice 
expressive of meanings of words with a 
variety of vocal color which many expert 
Lieder singers might envy. This, invaluable 
in the Negro songs, was also a constant 
source of pleasure in the Lieder.” 

In his column in the New York World, 
the famous columnist Heywood Broun wrote 
after hearing a Roland Hayes concert: “He 
sang of Jesus and it seemed to me that this 
was what religion ought to be. It was a 
mood instead of a creed, an emotion rather 
than a doctrine. There was nothing to 
define and nothing to argue. Each person 
took what he felt and liked, whatever he 
had to feel, and so there was no heresy. 
And as for miracles, music itself is a 
miracle. For that matter I saw a miracle 
at Town Hall. Half of the people who 
heard Hayes were black and half were white; 
and while the mood of the song held they 
were all the same. They shared together 
the close silence. One emotion wrapped 
them. And at the end it was a single sob. 
... ‘He never said a mumbling word,’ sang 
Hayes, and we knew that he spoke of Christ, 
whose voice was clear enough to cross all 
the seas of water and of blood.” 

Roland Hayes has sung extensively 
throughout the entire world of music. His 
art has brought him a devoted public every- 
where. He has been showered with gifts 
from the great and the near-great: Maria 
Christina, Queen Mother of Spain, presented 
him with a precious carved teakwood chest; 
King George V of England gave him a 
platinum stick pin with Hayes’ initials 
wrought in diamonds; Lady Astor gave him 
a gold pencil. 

Roland Hayes has brought to his living 
the same seriousness of purpose he has 
brought to art. He says he has no diversions 
and requires none. Music is his life. His 
passion is African music, of which he has 
made a profound study, and which some day 
he hopes to present and to explain to the 
public. “There are, of course, many of the 


melodies which cannot be ‘translated’ into 
our idiom, or put upon our instruments 
because they used intervals smaller than our 
half-tones. But I hope to compose works 
which will retain the essentials of this tribal 
music without falsifying it.” 

His major interest, outside of music, is 
his race, which he hopes to help. He has 
bought a tract of land in Georgia which he 
hopes eventually to use as a school and 
cultural center for Negroes. 

Hayes has been awarded the Spingarn 
medal for outstanding services to and 
achievement among the Negro people. 

Roland Hayes has recorded for COLUMBIA 
an album entitled A Song Recital containing 
songs by Monteverdi, Galuppi, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Roger Quilter and others. 


HEIFETZ, JASCHA, the world-famous 
violinist, was born in Vilna, Russia on 
February 2, 1901. His father, Ruvin Heifetz, 
was a violinist in a 
Vilna theater. When 
Jascha was three 
years old his father 
bought him a quarter- 
size violin and gave 
him some lessons. By 
his fifth year his mu- 
sical growth had been 
such that he was able 
to enter the Royal 
School of Music in 
Vilna, where his 
teacher was Elias Malkin. One year later 
Heifetz made his first public appearance, 
performing the Mendelssohn concerto in 
Kovno. So successful was this appearance 
that others followed. Before long, Jascha 
Heifetz was famous throughout Russia as 
a wunderkind. 

When Heifetz was eight years old the 
famous professor of the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory, Leopold Auer, came to Vilna. 
Malkin spoke to him about Heifetz and, 
though Auer was reluctant to listen to 
prodigies, finally decided to give the boy a 
hearing. Jascha played the Mendelssohn 
concerto and the twenty-fourth caprice of 
Paganini. Auer embraced the child, proph- 
esying for him a magnificent future. He 
urged the boy to come to St. Petersburg 
and become his pupil. 

Ruvin Heifetz sold his belongings, re- 
signed from his post in Vilna, and brought 
his son to St. Petersburg. They came to 
call on Auer who, coming to the door, failed 
to recognize the child in Vilna and, believing 
that it was just another prodigy coming for 
a hearing, refused to open the door. By the 
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time the Heifetzes could gain access to Auer 
and reveal their identity, the period for 
entrance into the Conservatory had passed. 
Jascha was forced to enroll in the class 
of Auer’s assistant. 

But the most formidable difficulty of all 
was still facing the Heifetzes. The law did 
not permit Jews to reside in St. Petersburg. 
An exception was made for the students of 
the Conservatory, but not for their parents 
or relatives. The director of the Consery- 
atory, however, soon found a neat solution 
to this problem. He enrolled Ruvin Heifetz 
—then forty years old—as a Conservatory 
pupil! 

After six months at the Conservatory, 
Jascha was transferred into Auer’s class. 
From this time on his progress was phe- 
nomenal. He was able to appear at the 
International Exposition in Odessa, where 
he was so riotously acclaimed that a police 
guard was necessary to protect him after 
the performance. Ata concert in St. Peters- 
burg the boy was cheered for many minutes. 
Appearances in Austria and Germany were 
equally successful. In 1914 Heifetz per- 
formed with the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Artur Nikisch, who conducted the 
orchestra, confessed that he had never before 
heard violin playing such as this. 

Two years later, Heifetz went to Chris- 
tiania (now Oslo) in the company of Auer, 
giving many recitals, and performing before 
royalty. The journey then continued on to 
the Orient and then, by way of Siberia, to 
the United States. 

On October 27, 1917, Heifetz made his 
American debut at Carnegie Hall in New 
York. He was a sensation. The critics 
vied with one another in singing his praises. 
“The newcomer plays with a tone so lustrous 
and silken, so fragrant, so intoxicatingly 
sweet that only the molten gold of Fritz 
Kreisler can be conjured up in comparison,” 
wrote Herbert F. Peyser. “But though it 
wrings the tears from the eyes by its lambent 
beauty, its vibrancy and infinite play of 
magical color, its nature bespeaks a singular 
aristocratic purity rather than an unrelieved 
sensuousness, though its power of emotional 


conveyance and suggestion is unparalleled.” 


“He is a modern miracle,” exclaimed Pitts 
Sanborn. 

The following years brought Heifetz a 
fabulous following in America and Europe. 
He was recognized as one of the greatest 
violin‘sts of all time. But after a few 
years, it was noticed by many discriminating 
musicians that Heifetz, perfect technician 
though he always remained, had become cold 
and aloof in his playing. He performed 
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with amazing machine-like precision and 
accuracy. But there were those who found 
little of warmth, of heart-beat in his music. 
The truth was that Heifetz was experiencing 
a transition as an artist. For one thing, 
he was reacting away from the excessive 
emotionalism of his Russian temperament 
and training. And, equally important, he 
was undergoing a period of emotional ad- 
justment. 

But this period of transition was soon to 


end. Upon its close, Heifetz emerged an 
even greater artist than he had been in 
1917. To his phenomenal technique were 


now added a vein of intellect, controlled 
human experience, mellowness and maturity. 
As this author wrote in one of his books, 
Heifetz “performs with incomparable insight, 
with a beautiful sense of style, perfect 
phrasing and above all else an ability to 
convey the inmost message of the composer. 
... Lightning infallibility of fingers he has— 
as has been so greatly publicized. But with 
it a really profound musicianship and taste, 
insight and discernment. There will be few 
to deny, I am sure, that he stands with the 
immortal musical interpreters of all time.” 

He has given concerts in every part of 
the civilized world. He has played in Russia 
during the Revolution, in Ireland during the 
Sinn Fein uprisings, in Japan during an 
earthquake, and in India when it was troubled 
by anti-English uprisings. Wherever he has 
played he has met acclaim. At the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York he performed one 
summer before one of the largest single 
audiences ever to attend a concert in that 
city. 

In the summer of 1934 Heifetz returned 
to his native country after an absence of 
seventeen years. Musicians came from as 
far as Siberia to hear him. Music lovers 
sold their clothing or pieces of furniture to 
get the price for a ticket to one of his 
performances. After the concert his ad- 
mirers stood three-deep in the streets, shout- 
ing their approval as he left the auditorium. 
“That,” Heifetz has said, “was the greatest 
emotional experience of my life.” 

In 1928 Heifetz was married to Florence 
Vidor, a motion picture star. They have 
two children, Josepha and Robert. The 
Heifetz family, supplemented by two hounds, 
occupy a beautiful cottage in Balboa, Cali- 
fornia, and—when they are in the East— 
a spacious farmhouse near Norwalk, Con- 
necticut. 

Heifetz is essentially a person of simple 
tastes, and his pleasures are those of an 
unpretentious man. He likes the out-of-doors 
—tramping through the woods with his 
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children, or gardening in his own back yard. 
For evening entertainment he finds his 
greatest delight in playing quartet music 
with three friends, or in reading books. He 
is an ardent devotee of painting. He is a 
friend of Diego Rivera, and a sponsor of 
Gregory Gluckmann. 

Simple pastimes complete a well rounded 
existence. He likes to play ping-pong, and 
does so extraordinarily well. His favorite 
hobby is his camera. When he drinks liquor 
it is with moderation, his preference being 
Connecticut applejack. He dislikes night 
clubs, elaborate parties or excesses of any 
kind. 

His two cars bear unique license-plate 
“numbers”: one is “HEI,” while the other 
iss 

Heifetz has appeared in a talking picture, 
They Shaill Have Music, produced by Samuel 
Goldwyn. His recordings for Vicror are 
extensive, including major concertos by 
Sibelius, Prokofieff, Tschaikovsky, Wieniaw- 
ski, Brahms, Mozart, Vieuxtemps, Glazu- 
noff; sonatas by César Franck, Richard 
Strauss, Beethoven, Mozart, Fauré; and an 
entire library of the smaller pieces he has 
featured so successfully at his concerts. 


HEKKING, GERARD, French violoncel- 
list, was born in Nancy on August 12, 1879, 
a cousin of Anton Hekking, well known 
Dutch cellist, who for many years held the 
solo chair with the Boston Symphony and 
thé New York Symphony orchestras. 

Gerard Hekking was a pupil at the Paris 
Conservatory, winning first prize in violon- 
cello playing in 1899. For a while he was 
a member of the Paris Opéra orchestra. In 
1900 he began his career as concert artist, 
giving recitals and appearing with orchestras 
in Paris. These successes brought him en- 
gagements in other European countries, 
where he appeared in recitals and as a solo- 
ist with orchestras conducted by Mahler, 
Mengelberg, Ysaye and Safonov. 

Hekking’s American debut took place in 
1926 when he was invited by Mengelberg 
to appear as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. After several other 
appearances, he left America and did not 
return until eleven years later. His return 
recital took place on January 19, 1937 at 
Town Hall, New York and was followed 
by an extensive tour of the country. 

Gerard Hekking, as Olin Downes wrote, 
“is not only a skilled cellist but also a fine 
musician; he interpreted with the taste of 
a ripened and authoritative artist. No effort 
was made to exalt the performer above 
composer ; each composer was presented from 


the viewpoint of the most careful study of 
the work.” 

For a brief period Hekking taught the 
cello at the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester. More recently he has become 
a member of the faculty of the Paris 
Conservatory. 


HEMPEL, FRIEDA, famous soprano of 
opera house and concert hall, was born in 
Leipzig on June 26, 1885. Her background 
was musical, and 
from childhood she 
was given a sound 
musical training. At 
the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory she specialized in 
the study of the piano. 
It was not until after 
she had reached her t= 
adolescence that she ~~ 
revealed an unusual 
voice. Preferring sing- 
ing to the piano, she 
went to Berlin and worked there with 
Mme. Nicklass-Kempner at the Stern Con- 
servatory. 

In August, 1905, Hempel made her opera 
debut at the Berlin Royal Opera, appearing 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor. For two 
years she was a member of the Court Opera 
in Schwerin. Then, returning to the Berlin 
Royal Opera, she first achieved fame. For 
the next five years she appeared in a great 
variety of roles, proving her versatility and 
musicianship. Particularly did she dis- 
tinguish herself in the operas of Mozart, 
her interpretation of the role of Queen of 
the Night being one of the major triumphs 
of her career. In 1911 she created the role 
of the Marschallin in Der Rosenkavalier. 
During this period she also appeared in Bay- 
reuth, invited to do so by Cosima Wagner, 
and in Munich for the Mozart festivals. 

On December 27, 1912, Hempel made her 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
Les Huguenots. She made a striking im- 
pression. As one New York critic re- 
marked, her singing was characterized by an 


“amazing agility, and she soars to enormous 


heights with equally amazing ease, while 
her intonation even on the topmost notes 
cannot be reproached. Her scale work is 
smooth and even, her staccato brilliant and 
sparkling.” Frieda Hempel remained with 
the Metropolitan Opera House until 1923. 

No less impressive has been her success 
in the concert hall. She has given innum- 
erable recitals throughout the world and has 
been everywhere praised for her aristocratic 
interpretative style. On January 6, 1938, she 


gave her first New York recital in four years 
and even at that time she brought to her 
performances “the finesse of her musician- 
ship. ... The amount of voice she now 
has at her disposal is just about sufficient 
to make these attributes apparent with gen- 
erally accurate pitch and control of the 
melodic line.” 


Her greatest successes have come to her 
for her many “Jenny Lind concerts.” From 
time to time she appeared in recital, attired 
in the costume worn by Jenny Lind, and 
performing typical Jenny Lind concerts. On 
the centenary celebration of Jenny Lind’s 
birthday in 1920, she appeared in Carnegie 
Hall and gave a duplicate of Lind’s first 
concert in America, at Castle Garden in 
1850. Since that time, in Jenny Lind con- 
certs, Hempel has appeared more than three 
hundred times in America, and has twice 
toured the British Isles. 

In 1936 Hempel’s name appeared on the 
front pages of American newspapers as a 
result of a law suit she conducted against 
Heckscher, the philanthropist. Mr. Heck- 
scher had, in 1928, guaranteed Hempel an 
annual income of about $50,000 for the rest 
of her life, if she appeared at his private 
concerts and charitable gatherings. In De- 
cember, 1935, this income was halted. 
Brought to the courts, the dispute was 
settled with Hempel receiving an annual 
income of $15,000 for the remainder of her 
life. 


HENDERS, HARRIET, American sopra- 
no, was born in Marengo, Iowa. Her name 
originally was Harriet Henderson. Her 
father was a physician who died when 
she was eleven years old, her mother a 
talented pianist. As a girl Harriet sang in a 
church choir. She did not, however, think 
seriously of music as a career until she had 
reached adolescence and was a student at 
Simpson College in Indianola, Iowa. 

After being graduated from college, Hen- 
ders went to California where she began her 
professional career by appearing in recitals 
and oratorio and by singing over the radio. 
In 1928 she went to Vienna and there 
studied with Mme. Gutheil-Schroder. Two 
years later she had an audition at the Graz 
Municipal Opera, and was engaged as a lead- 
ing singer. She made her debut as Mimi in 
La Bohéme. “Her debut was a triumph,” 
wrote a critic in the Graz Tagespost, “that 
great. triumph of which every singer dreams. 
At last, after many disappointments, our 
Opera was smiled on by fortune in the 
presentation of this artist.” 
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In her first year in opera she sang fifteen 
leading roles. For the next seven years, 
Henders became a singer of ever increasing 
reputation in Europe. She sang fifty-seven 
leading roles in as many operas in Vienna, 
Leipzig, Prague, Hamburg, Graz and Buda- 
pest. Indicative of her ever increasing 
stature was the fact that, in 1937, Toscanini 
selected her for the part of Marzelline in 
the performances of Fidelio which he con- 
ducted at the Salzburg festival. 

Her success in concerts kept pace with 
her operatic triumphs, and she sang in the 
principal cities of Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia. She was soprano 
soloist in eleven oratorios, and was fre- 
quently featured over the radio. 

Edward Johnson heard her sing in Prague 
and engaged her for the Metropolitan Opera 
House. On December 29, 1939, Henders 
made her American debut in Der Rosenkava- 
lier, singing the part of Sophie. She made, 
as Olin Downes reported the following mor- 
ning, “an excellent impression. ... The 
voice is fresh and agreeable and of range 
fully sufficient to meet the demands of the 
music.... Always Miss Henders sang with 
genuineness of feeling and distinction of 
style.” 

A few weeks after her opera debut, Hen- 
ders made her first appearance as a concert 
artist when she was featured as the soprano 
soloist in a performance of the Mozart Mass 
in C minor by the Schola Cantorum in New 
York. This appearance prefaced many en- 
gagements in concert and recitals through- 
out the country. 


HERTZ, ALFRED, conductor, was born 
on July 15, 1872 in Frankfort-on-Main, the 
son of a well-to-do merchant. At five Al- 
fred Hertz began to 
study music, compos- 
ing his first work a 
year later. The oc- 
casion for this crea- 
tive outpouring was a 
spanking which he re- 
ceived for being mis- 
chievous and which 
inspired him to com- 
pose a funeral march. 

Serious music 
study was undertaken seed) Cy 
at the Raff Conservatory. After being 
graduated with honors, Hertz accepted his 
first conductorial post in 1891 at the Halle 
State Theatre. In 1893 he became conduc- 
tor at the Altenburg Court Theatre, where 
his work was so meritorious that he was 
honored with the Order of Art and Science. 
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His next post was at Elberfeld, where for 
the first time in his career he conducted a 
series of Wagnerian music dramas, inspired 
to do so by a visit to Bayreuth. Finally, a 
four-year engagement in Breslau placed him 
with the leading young conductors in Ger- 
many. 

In 1902 he went to the United States and 
became first conductor of German operas 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. He made 
his American debut on November 28, 1902 
in Lohengrin. For thirteen years his work 
at the Metropolitan was distinguished by 
conscientious application to his task, a fine 
spirit and musicianship. In those years he 
conducted twenty-seven different operas, 
eleven of which were novelties. In 1903 he 
conducted the first stage performance of 
Parsifal to be presented outside of Bay- 
reuth. During his years at the Metropolitan 
he also conducted the world premiére of 
Humperdinck’s Kénigskinder and works by 
American composers. 

In 1915 he announced his resignation from 
the Metropolitan. “I have just started upon 
my forty-second year, a period of life when 
I have always thought a man ought, if his 
affairs permit, to pause for a while in order 
to take stock of his past career and map out 
his future,” he wrote to the director of the 
Metropolitan. “I love my art, operatic con- 
ducting, but it is wearing and exhausting and 
if it is confined as mine has been at the 
Metropolitan, especially of late years, to 
comparatively few and necessarily often re- 
peated operas there is a possibility that the 
imagination eventually might be blurred and 
the initiative retarded.” 

His farewell performance at the Metro- 
politan took place on April 24, 1915 with 
Der Rosenkavalier. He was given a touch- 
ing farewell. Otto H. Kahn presented him 
with a beautiful silver loving-cup on behalf 
of the directors of the opera house. The 
artists gave him a silver wreath, upon each 
leaf of which was engraved an opera which 
Hertz had conducted successfully. As the 
New York Post commented editorially : “He 
has displayed the best traits of German mu- 
sicians, besides an emotional temperament 
rare among them.” 

In the fall of 1915, Hertz was appointed 
permanent conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. For the next fifteen 
years he remained the conductor of this or- 
chestra, resigning in 1930. Since that time 
he has directed guest performances of the 
San Francisco Opera Company, and has been 
a conductor of the San Francisco Municipal 
Orchestra. Alfred Hertz has also had the 
distinction of being the first conductor to 


direct symphony concerts at the Hollywood 
Bowl. 

Alfred Hertz and the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra have made recordings of 
music by Brahms, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Massenet and Wagner for VICTOR. 


HESS, MYRA, ranked with the foremost 
women pianists of our time, was born in 
Hampstead, near London, on February 25, 
1890, the youngest 
of four children. Pi- 


ano study was be- 
gun in her fifth 
year. Two years 


later she successful- 
ly passed her exam- 
inations for Trinity 
College, London. 
Between her seventh 
and twelfth years she 
was a student at the 
Guild Hall School of 
Music where her teachers included Pascal 
and Morgan. Following this, she studied at 
the Royal Academy of Music under a scho- 
larship. At the Royal Academy she worked 
with Tobias Matthay, who was largely re- 


‘sponsible for her development as an artist. 


When Myra Hess made her debut with a 
recital at Aeolian Hall, London, in 1907, she 
already revealed herself as a full-fledged 
artist. On November 15 of the same year 
she made an even more vivid impression 
when she performed the Beethoven G-major 
piano concerto under Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
baton. 

She achieved a formidable European repu- 
tation before coming to the United States, 
recognized throughout Europe as one of 
the most sensitive and poetic contemporary 
interpreters of piano music. 

Her American debut took place on Janu- 
ary 17, 1922 in New York. The critics were 
not slow to recognize her genius. “Myra 
Hess is not merely a great woman pianist; 
she is a great pianist without limitation,” 
wrote W. J. Henderson. “She has a fine and 
strong mind, capable of long perspectives 
and deep penetration and trained thorough- 
ly in musicianship. She has imagination, 
which is the vital necessity of all art, crea- 
tive or interpretative, and a delicate sensi- 
tivity which makes itself known in subtly 
wrought details of her readings and their 
singular aptness to her purpose. She has 
the tone and the technical facility to carry 
out perfectly her artistic intentions. Now 
when these qualities have been enumerated 
we have a pretty full catalogue of the virtues 
of the real virtuoso.” 


Since her debut in this country, Myra Hess 
has been among the leading virtuosos of the 
American concert hall. Her recitals have 
been frequent, and with the foremost Ameri- 
can orchestras she has performed the great- 
est piano concertos. With the National Or- 
chestras Association she has given a memor- 
able series of concerts devoted to the leading 
concertos of Mozart and Beethoven. 

“Since she first began to visit us,” wrote 
Lawrence Gilman, “her art has matured and 
deepened immeasurably. She was always a 
poet, sensitive and exquisite, finely touched 
and richly gifted, and an interpreter of the 
sacerdotal kind—dedicated and absorbed and 
self-effacing. But she has ripened from a 
lyric poet into an epical and dramatic one. 
There are splendors and immensities in her 
playing that were not evident before.” 

In 1936 Myra Hess was made Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire. This 
was one of the last acts of King George V. 


She was scheduled to make a tour of the 
United States in 1939-1940, but the outbreak 
of the European war prevented her arrival. 
She felt the necessity was greater for her to 
give concerts in London and the provinces, 
and to keep up the morale of the English 
with great music, than to fulfill her engage- 
ments in this country. Her free concerts in 
the National Gallery attracted large and en- 
thusiastic audiences. 

For Cotumpia, Myra Hess has recorded 
piano works by Scarlatti, Bach, John Field 
and Chopin. 


HIRAOKA, YOICHI, esteemed the fore- 
most virtuoso on the xylophone now appear- 
ing on the concert stage, was born in or 
about 1908 in a small 
town fifteen miles 
from Osaka, Japan, 
of well-to-do parents. 
He first studied the 
piano, but abandoned 
it when he found that 
his hands were too 
small to stretch an 
octave. Instead, he 
turned to a two-foot 
Japanese version of a 
xylophone, called a 
mokkin, upon which he diverted himself by 
playing little pieces of his own arrangement. 

In 1924 he went to Tokio to study eco- 
nomics at the Keio University. While there 
he heard a recording of an American xylo- 
phone, and from that moment on he felt he 
would have to own a similar instrument. He 
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went from one music store to another in 
Tokio until he found a four-foot xylophone 
which cost $60. Upon this instrument he 
practised so conscientiously that he broke 
one of the slabs. He then prevailed upon 
his family to sell an heirloom to raise five 
hundred dollars necessary for a new xylo- 
phone imported from Chicago. - Further 
work on this new instrument brought him an 
extraordinary degree of virtuosity. He 
made special arrangements of works by 
Bach, Handel, Haydn and other classics— 
particularly in the violin repertory—and 
thereby built up an entire library of music 
for the xylophone. 

In 1930 he gave five concerts in Tokio 
which were so successful that his father de- 
cided to finance his trip to New York. Yoichi 
Hiraoka came to New York in September 
of that year with only $200 and no friends. 
For a while he was on the brink of starva- 
tion. By the end of the year, however, he 
received an audition with the National 
Broadcasting Company, who immediately 
gave him a contract to appear daily on an 
early morning program. For many years he 
has given a short recital over the air at 7:45 
each morning. 

On December 21, 1936, Hiraoka gave the 
first xylophone concert ever to be scheduled 
in Town Hall, New York, and one of the 
few ever presented anywhere. He played 
transcriptions of music by Handel, Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, etc. “Mr. 
Hiraoka,” wrote one critic, “would be worth 
hearing on any instrument he chose to use, 
for he is a musician of fine sensibilities with 
the rare ability to make clear the stylistic 
distinctions between the composers repre- 
sented on his list and he has the technique of 
a true virtuoso. He commands a widely 
diversified dynamic pallette and his rhythmic 
sense is highly developed.” 

Hiraoka has appeared periodically in re- 
citals throughout the country and has in- 
creased the admiration which many musi- 
cians have felt from the first for his unique 
art. 

He lives in New York City and, because 
of his early morning broadcasts, has acquired 
the habit of rising at dawn. His pleasures 
include surf-casting and swimming. His life 
is a leisurely one. He practises on his in- 
strument in the morning, then takes a nap, 
and then spends another hour or so 
practising. In the winter, when swimming 
and surf-casting are impossible,’ he finds di- 
version in ice skating. 
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HOFMANN, JOSEF CASIMIR, who is 
ranked with the great pianists of our time, 
was born in Cracow, Poland, on January 20, 
1876. The son of 
musical parents, he 
was given training in 
music at an early age. 
At three and a half 
he could already play 
the piano, taught to 
do so by his sister, 
who was only slightly 
older. Then his aunt 
gave him some les- 
sons, finally passing 
him on to his father. 

Hofmann made his concert debut about a 
year or so after he took his first lesson. This 
performance appeared so extraordinary to 
the audience that offers descended upon the 
father to undertake a concert tour for his 
son. Fortunately the father refused to ex- 
ploit the remarkable child, and permitted 
him to make only a few appearances. 

When Josef was seven years old he played 
the first movement of Beethoven’s first piano 
concerto in public. It was about this time, 
too, that Anton Rubinstein heard Hofmann 
play. He was so impressed that he spoke 
about the wonder child to the impresario, 
Hermann Wolf, who in turn persistently 
urged father Hofmann to consider concert 
engagements. When Josef had passed his 
tenth birthday his father acceded to the en- 
treaties of the manager. The child Hof- 
mann gave concerts in Poland; then he ap- 
peared as soloist with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic in Berlin. Concerts in Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway and Holland followed. 
Then the prodigy came to Paris, where 
Saint-Saéns is quoted as having said: “He 
is the greatest wonder of the present age.” 

Finally, the concert tour brought the child 
to the United States. On November 29, 
1887, the prodigy—long publicized in Ameri- 
can newspapers as an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon—appeared in a concert at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 

“When he concluded the Beethoven con- 
certo,” wrote W. T. Henderson the follow- 
ing morning in The New York Times, “a 
thunder of applause swept through the opera 
house. Many people leaped to their feet. 
Men shouted ‘Bravo!’ and women waved 
their handkerchiefs. Pianists of repute were 
moved almost to tears. The child had as- 
tonished the assembly. He was a marvel. 
The second movement of the Beethoven con- 
cert was performed in a manner that startled 
experienced observers of musical events. The 
first movement had been played with won- 
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derful refinement of touch, with a complete 
mastery of technical difficulties, with rich 
and varied tone, color, and with surprising 
brilliancy in the treatment of the difficult 
Moscheles cadenza. But in the second move- 
ment there was no room for imposition on 
the senses through the medium of orna- 
mental passages. The pure and elevated 
melody stood forth in unclothed beauty, and 
could only be adequately interpreted by an 
artist. Josef Hofmann not only played like 
an artist but like a master.” 

Young Josef was booked for eighty con- 
certs in America following his debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. However, after 
six additional concerts at the Metropolitan, 
and twenty-four on tour, he was forced to 
abandon his concerts. The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children intervened 
and, through propaganda and publicity, 
made it necessary for the child to withdraw 
from all concert work. At this time an 
anonymous patron appeared to provide finan- 
cially for Josef and his family until the 
boy’s eighteenth birthday, but on the con- 
dition that the child devote himself complete- 
ly to study and relaxation. The patron was 
later discovered to be Alfred Corning Clark 
of New York. 

A long period of training followed for the 
young pianist. After studying with his 
father and then with Moritz Moszkowski, 
Hofmann (then in his sixteenth year) be- 
came Anton Rubinstein’s private pupil. “He 
is,’ Rubinstein once said of him, “the great- 
est genius of music the world has ever 
known.” 

After Hofmann had studied for two years 
with Rubinstein, he was told by the master 
to prepare the Rubinstein D minor concerto 
for a public performance. That performance 
took place in Hamburg. When Hofmann 
finished playing, the master embraced and 
kissed him. He pronounced Hofmann a 
fully matured artist. 

This Hamburg concert was Hofmann’s 
last musical association with Rubinstein. 
Later in the year, while traveling from Lon- 
don to Cheltenham, Hofmann saw a news- 
paper headline announcing the death of 
Rubinstein. That night Hofmann was 
scheduled to perform in Cheltenham, and 
his program included the Chopin B-flat 
minor sonata. The audience that night 
seemed to sense that Hofmann, in playing 
the monumental funeral march was per- 
forming a musical tribute to his teacher. 
One by one, the people in the audience stood 
up as Hofmann played, until the entire audi- 
ence was on its feet. It stood reverently 
until the closing of the movement, and greet- 


ed the ending with the tribute that Hof- 
mann most appreciated—silence. 

Six months after his appearance in Ham- 
burg, Hofmann undertook a concert tour, 
appearing first in England, then in Germany 
and Russia, and finally (in 1898) in the 
United States. Wherever he played he was 
well received. It was generally agreed that 
the phenomenal prodigy of a former year 
had developed into a great artist. 

Since 1898 Hofmann’s appearances have 
been important musical events in the artistic 
world. His enormous technique (there are 
those who believe that no one since Rubin- 
stein has had such a consummate command 
of his instrument as Hofmann), the youth 
and freshness of his playing, the moving 
beauty and grace of his style are some of 
the qualities which have made him one of 
the supreme living interpreters of piano mu- 
sic. 

Samuel Chotzinoff has written a penetrat- 
ing analysis of Hofmann’s piano playing. 
He has pointed out that Hofmann possesses 
“a tremendous digital dexterity; a command 
over dynamics that achieves the most delicate 
pianissimo and the most powerful fortissimo 
within the limits of beautiful sound, and a 
tone in cantilena in whose quality there ap- 
pears to be no trace of percussion. This 
tone is, in fact, the mysterious element in 
Mr. Hofmann’s pianistic equipment, since 
its texture and quality are akin to those of a 
noble and singular voice of many and per- 
fectly equalized registers.” 

Besides his remarkable career as concert 
artist, Hofmann has distinguished himself as 
a composer and teacher. It is interesting to 
note that, until 1922, Hofmann disguised his 
creative work in the modern vein under the 
pseudonymn of Michel Dvorsky. For years 
the works of Michel Dvorsky were per- 
formed without the true identity of the com- 
poser being revealed. Finally Hofmann re- 
vealed himself, and on January 2, 1924 the 
Philadelphia Orchestra featured an entire 
program devoted to works by Hofmann, in- 
cluding a piano concerto, a symphonic poem 
(The Haunted Castle), and Chromaticon, a 
symphonic dialogue for piano and orchestra. 

In 1927 Hofmann was appointed director 
of the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia. For twelve years he remained the 
head of this institution, one of the great 
music schools of the world. In this post, his 
influence was felt by an entire generation 
of rising pianists. In 1938 he announced his 
retirement as director of the Institute, as he 
was eager to devote his time to concert work, 
composition and phonograph recordings. 
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On the evening of November 28, 1937, 
Josef Hofmann gave his golden jubilee con- 
cert at the Metropolitan Opera House, com- 
memorating the fiftieth year since his debut 
in the same hall as prodigy. It was a festive 
occasion, and a deserving tribute to one of 
the great musicians of our time. The cele- 
brated audience included the leading musical 
and political figures of the East, including 
Mayor La Guardia, Governor Lehmann, 
Walter Damrosch, and the Ambassador from 
Poland. Congratulatory messages arrived 
from the entire world, including one from 
the President of the United States. At the 
end of the concert, Mrs. Astor presented 
Josef Hofmann with a Liszt autograph, a 
gift from his many admirers. The entire 
proceeds of this concert—more than $20,000 
—Hofmann generously contributed to the 
Musicians’ Emergency Fund. 

Hofmann, when he is not on tour, lives 
in comparative seclusion in Merion, Penn- 
sylvania with his wife and three sons. Here 
his one major hobby absorbs all his free 
time: invention and mechanics. He has tried 
his hand at invention ever since boyhood. 
Today, more than ever, his laboratory in his 
home is the scene of all his playtime. The 
oil-burning furnace in his home was de- 
signed and built by him. He has invented 
and built air-springs for automobiles, shock- 
absorbers and snubbers. He has invented 
a collapsible piano bench, the legs of which 
are individually adjustable to cope with 
warped floors on the concert stage. Some 
years ago he designed a model house, the 
foundation of which was capable of rotating 
with the sun. He also built for himself, 
many years ago, a steam car which he used 
for his personal transportation. 

When he can be tempted away from his 
laboratory Hofmann enjoys playing ping- 
pong, rummy or chess with his sons. 


HOFMANN, LUDWIG, well known 
Wagnerian bass-baritone, was born in 
Frankfort. His musical studies took place 
in his native city, then 
in Berlin and Milan. 
After successful en- 
gagements in Bremen 
and Wiesbaden, he 
was invited to 
Vienna, Berlin and 
Bayreuth, where his 
interpretations of the 
Wagnerian bass and 
baritone roles earned 
him high praise from 
discriminating critics. 

In 1932 Hofmann came to the United 
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States, making his American debut on De- 
cember 23 as Wotan in Die Walküre. “Mr. 
Hofmann’s Wotan is admirable in its breadth 
and virile power,” wrote Olin Downes. “It 
is not sung with a uniformly beautiful 
quality of tone, but in general the strength 
and sonority of the voice illumines the part 
very well, copes effectively with the Wag- 
nerian orchestra. The character is limned 
in grand brush strokes.” 

Ludwig Hofmann made an even better 
impression when he appeared in the roles 
of King Mark and Hans Sachs. Of his first 
appearance as Sachs, the critic of the 
Herald Tribune wrote: “He was con- 
vincing. . .. There were dignity and warmth 
in Mr. Hofmann’s carriage and demeanor. 
And when his voice was produced easily 
and without constriction, his singing held 
breadth and musicality; his treatment of the 
moving monologue communicated the 
abundant humanity of Sachs.” 


HOMER, LOUISE, famous American 
contralto, has played an important part in 
shaping a part of the history of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 
She was born in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania on April 28, 
1871. Her name, 
originally, was Louise 
Dilworth Beatty. 
Her father was a well 
known Presbyterian 
minister, founder and 
pastor of the Shady- 
Side Presbyterian 
Church. 

Her early studies took place in Pitts- 
burgh, St. Paul and Philadelphia. It was in 
Philadelphia that she made her first public 
appearance as a singer, in a cantata. She 
was then fourteen years old. Her relatives 
told her that she had an extraordinary 
voice which deserved cultivation, and one 
year after this Louise began to study singing. 

Boston, which at the time appeared to her 
to be the musical center of America, at- 
tracted her to it, after she had studied music 
for an extended period. She was enrolled 
at the New England Conservatory. Some- 
what later she became a student of harmony 
of Sidney Homer. 

The Metropolitan Opera was fulfilling an 
engagement in Boston. To a performance of 
Faust (featuring Emma Eames and Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke), Homer took his pupil 
and protégé, Louise Beatty. It was the first 
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opera performance she had ever attended. So 
deep an impression did Faust make upon her 
that, from that moment on, she determined 
to redouble her efforts as music student. It 
is amusing to point out that the well known 
American composer, George Chadwick, 
heard her sing. When asked his opinion of 
Louise’s future in opera, he said: “The 
trouble is that there are no roles in opera for 
Curious prophecy concern- 
ing one who was destined to become one of 
the most versatile singers that the Metropoli- 
tan has known! 

A love-affair developed between teacher 
and pupil, and in 1895 Sidney Homer mar- 
ried Louise Beatty. The husband took his 
wife to Paris for further study. There she 
worked with Fidélé König and Paul Lhérie. 
A successful concert appearance in Paris, 
with Vincent D’Indy conducting the orches- 
tral accompaniment, indicated that Louise 
Homer was ready to begin her opera career. 
On June 15, 1898, her opera debut took place 
in Vichy, in Donizetti’s La Favorita. After 
this debut she appeared in several French 
and Belgian cities and in May, 1899, made 
her Covent Garden debut. Such was her 
success that she was asked to give a com- 
mand performance before the King and 
Queen. Then there followed a season of 
opera at the Théatre de la Monnaie, where 
her popularity compelled her to make more 
than a hundred appearances in eight months. 

Maurice Grau engaged her for the Metro- 
politan Opera House. In the fall of 1900, 
Louise Homer made her Metropolitan debut 
in its guest season in San Francisco. The 
role in which she made this debut—Amneris 
in Aida—brought her to New York for the 
first time on December 22, 1900. It cannot 
be said that this latter debut was particularly 
impressive, and it was hardly a warning of 
the great position the singer was soon to hold 
with the Metropolitan. 

When Heinrich Conried took over the 
direction of the Metropolitan, Louise Homer 
was given greater opportunities. She was 
now able to make the most of them, for her 
voice had become fuller and richer, she had 
acquired greater stage poise, and her musical 
comprehension had become deeper. She ap- 
peared in contralto roles in French, Italian 
and German operas. It was not long before 
she received recognition as one of the most 
important singers of a distinguished com- 
pany. 

For the next fifteen years—until the 1918- 
1919 season—Louise Homer played a part 
of no small significance in shaping historic 


performances at the Metropolitan. When 
Parsifal was given its first stage performance 
outside of Bayreuth, at the Metropolitan in 
1903, Louise Homer was in the cast. She 
was in the cast when Enrico Caruso made his 
Metropolitan debut in Rigoletto, and once 
again when Arturo Toscanini was introduced 
to the Metropolitan. She was featured in 
some of the most important revivals and 
premiéres given by the Metropolitan during 
these years. Included among these was 
Boieldieu’s La Dame Blanche, Paderewski’s 
Manru, Humperdinck’s Hänsel und Gretel 
and Kénigskinder, Johann Strauss’ Zigeuner- 
baron, Gluck’s Armide and Orfeo, and a per- 
formance of Puccinis Madama Butterfly 
which was attended by the composer. 

One of her greatest artistic triumphs took 
place during the 1908-1909 season in the re- 
vival of Gluck’s Orfeo, Arturo Toscanini 
conducting. In this opera Louise Homer 
revealed more fully than ever before the true 
greatness of her art. As Richard Aldrich 
wrote in The New York Times: “Mme. 
Homer’s impersonation of Orfeo was one of 
nobility, dignity and plastic grace for the eye, 
and of full-throated and beautiful song for 
the ear. She was, in this, something other 
than a woman disguised. There was a true 
representation of the Greek singer, of his 
grief, and of the innate power that carried 
him through the perils and affright of his 
quest. It was one of the finest and most 
artistic as well as one of the most original 
impersonations that Mme. Homer has given 
bere" 

After the 1918-1919 season, Louise 
Homer appeared in several seasons of guest 
performances with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. After this she went into retire- 
ment. On December 13, 1927, she emerged 
from her retirement to appear in a special 
performance of Aida at the Metropolitan. 
On December 26, 1928, she appeared in a 
second guest appearance at the Metropolitan 
in Jl Trovatore. “Her singing today,” wrote 
Pitts Sanborn, “can boast delicacies, finesses, 
a command of nuance and of innuendo that 
formerly it lacked. And yet the breadth and 
vigor are here as of yore.” 

Except for such occasional guest appear- 
ances, and an infrequent concert, Louise 
Homer’s career was at an end. She lived 
with her husband and children in a beautiful 
estate in Del Rey, Florida. As Sidney 
Homer wrote in his autobiography, called 
My Wife and T: “Our family life has flour- 
ished as a green bay tree. We have six 
children and twelve grandchildren. We are 
a sturdy clan of twenty-five, and frankness 
is our motto.” 
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It should be added that besides her mag- 
nificent career in opera, Louise Homer has 
enjoyed a great reputation in song recitals 
and in performances of great oratorios. One 
of her daughters is a professional singer, 
Louise Homer Stires, who has at times ap- 
peared in joint recitals with her mother. 

In contemplating her career in opera, 
Louise Homer has said that her three favo- 
rite roles have been Orfeo, Amneris and 
Delilah. 

Homer has recorded for Victor several 
major arias from operas by Verdi and Saint- 
Saéns. 


HOROWITZ, VLADIMIR, whom Pa- 
derewski has called the greatest of the 
younger pianists, was born in Kiev on 
October 1, 1904. His 
father, a successful 
engineer, provided a 
comfortable home for 
his family. Vladimir 
showed musical 
promise as a child, 
and was early given 
his first piano lessons 
by his mother, a 
graduate from the 
Conservatory. When 
his progress made it 
essential to find more adequate instruc- 
tion, he was sent to the Kiev Conservatory 
where his teacher was Felix Blumenfeld. 
Horowitz was graduated from the Con- 
servatory with high honors in piano playing. 

His uncle, a music critic, arranged for 
Horowitz’s first public concert, which took 
place in 1922. His virtuosity was so re- 
markable that almost immediately Horo- 
witz became a favorite. In 1923 he gave 
no less than seventy concerts, twenty-three 
of them in Leningrad alone. As the Soviet 
Union was at the time suffering an acute 
crisis, Horowitz was frequently paid for 
his performances with flour and butter in- 
stead of money. 

In 1924 he toured Europe with piano 
recitals, performing in Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Austria, Spain and France. Wher- 
ever he played he was a sensation. In 
Germany some critics called him Busoni’s 
successor. In Paris there were many who 
considered him the first successor of Rubin- 
stein. 

“He is without question the greatest 
pianist of the rising generation,” wrote 
Henri Pruniéres. “He has all the technical 
gifts in addition to exquisite musical sensi- 
tiveness. He excels in the interpretation of 
Bach and Liszt. but he can play Ravel and 
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Debussy to perfection. From the start this 
young artist has been classed among the 
pianists of the first rank. One can only 
compare him to Busoni and Paderewski. 
Those who heard Anton Rubinstein think 
that they have rediscovered the Russian 
pianist in Horowitz.” 

Horowitz’s American debut took place on 
January 12, 1928 with the New York 
Philharmonic, Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducting. Horowitz’s performance of the 
Tschaikovsky piano concerto was electri- 
fying. “His treatment of the work,” wrote 
Olin Downes, “was a whirlwind of virtuoso 
interpretation. Mr. Horowitz has amazing 
technique, amazing strength, irresistible 
youth and temperament.” 

Thereafter, Horowitz enjoyed in America 
the admiration and fame which had been his 
in Europe. 

In 1932 Horowitz was selected by Tosca- 
nini to perform the Beethoven Emperor 
concerto in the Beethoven cycle which the 
maestro was conducting with the New York 
Philharmonic. Horowitz, at that time, fre- 
quently visited Toscanini at his hotel to re- 
hearse the concerto. Thus Horowitz met 
Wanda Toscanini and a love affair de- 
veloped. During the summer of 1932, 
Horowitz was a guest at the Toscanini villa 
on Lake Maggiore. He was married to 
Wanda one year later. 

For an extended period, until the fall of 
1938, Vladimir Horowitz retired from con- 
cert work, living in comparative seclusion 
in Switzerland. Rumors then circulated 
throughout the world of music about Horo- 
witz’s health which insisted that Horowitz 
would never again appear in public. These 
rumors were unfounded, as was proved in 
Zurich late in 1938 when Horowitz gave a 
recital. He returned to Paris in February, 
1939, convincing even the most skeptical 
that his condition had been greatly exagger- 
ated by gossip. In Zürich, and again in 
Paris, his performances were found by some 
reviewers to contain a new depth never be- 
fore found in his playing. Commenting 
upon this new note in Horowitz’s art, 
Herbert F. Peyser wrote from Paris in The 
New York Times: “As a matter of fact 
something of a change has come over Horo- 
witz’s playing. It is not always equally 
noticeable but it is more or less definite 
notwithstanding.” 

Horowitz returned to the United States 
early in 1940 and in February of that year 
gave his first New York recital in five years. 
He found that his: audiences had not for- 
gotten him. A full house welcomed him 


back from his temporary retirement and 
gave him a magnificent hand of welcome. 

Vladimir Horowitz has often said that he 
practises the piano comparatively little, not 
more than three or four hours a day. But 
he plays the piano considerably. It is his 
almost inseparable companion when he is 
at home. Away from his instrument, 
Horowitz likes best to climb mountains and 
to relax in a motion picture house. At in- 
frequent intervals he finds pleasure in visit- 
ing night-clubs and hot spots. He never 
drinks liquor, except for an occasional and 
none too frequent glass of wine. Though 
he smokes cigarettes, he is not an addict. 

His prize possession is a photograph. of 
Liszt of which he has made something of a 
fetish. Before his American debut he had 
the photograph in his pocket, and before 
stepping on the stage, he looked at it for 
good luck. The photograph occupies a posi- 
tion of importance in the Horowitz house- 
hold. 

Horowitz has recorded for Vicror major 
works by Rachmaninoff (the D minor con- 
certo), Beethoven, Liszt, Haydn and Chopin. 


HUBERMANN, BRONISLAW, violin- 
ist, was born in Czenstochowa, near Warsaw, 
Poland, on December 19, 1882, the son of a 
lawyer. At the age 
of six he began to 
study the violin with 
Michaelowitch, a 
teacher at the Con- 
servatory. One year 
after he began his 
studies he performed 
a Spohr concerto, and 
participated in a con- 
cert by a string quar- 
tet. He was passed 
on for more advanced E 
instruction to Isidor Lotto. In May, 1892, 
he was sent to Berlin to study with Joseph 
Joachim. The course of study under Joachim 
was not satisfactory to Hubermann, largely 
because he was forced to study much of the 
time with Joachim’s assistant. Hubermann 
therefore took some secret lessons with Grin- 
gorovitch. After eight months in Berlin he 
went on to Frankfort, where his teacher was 
Heermann; finally he went to Paris and was 
a pupil of Marsick. 

His concert career began in 1893 (his 
eleventh year) with recitals in Holland, Bel- 
gium, Paris, London and Berlin. In London 
the great Adelina Patti heard him and en- 
gaged him to appear with her at her farewell 
concert in Vienna on January 12, 1895. 
Hubermann was so sensational in Vienna that 


he was forced to give twelve successive con- 
certs. “The youthful artist achieved a suc- 
cess so brilliant as could not be exceeded by 
the brightest star in the galaxy of artists,” 
wrote Eduard Hanslick. “It is not his 
precocity as such that characterized the dis- 
play of his genius, but rather his phenomenal 
endowment of musical inspiration and musi- 


cianly capacity.” Hubermann also per- 
formed the Brahms violin concerto with 
Brahms himself in the audience. At the 


end of the performance, Brahms embraced 
him and said: “This is the way the concerto 
appeared to me, too.” 

Hubermann’s popularity was never to lose 
any of its luster in Vienna up to the time of 
the Anschluss. To Viennese music audi- 
ences, Hubermann was always a favorite 
violinist, and his concerts were invariably at- 
tended by capacity audiences. 

‘After his successful Viennese concerts, 
Hubermann undertook many concert tours 
through Austria, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
England and America. His capacity to con- 
quer seemed inexhaustible. In Italy, in 1903, 
he was invited by the city of Genoa to play 
in one of the chambers of the Town Hall on 
Paganini’s own violin. 

Since his childhood Hubermann has toured 
throughout the world of music many times; 
through the years, his stature as an artist has 
grown. With an exquisite blend of emotion 
and intellect, he gave performances (particu- 
larly in the music of Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven) which inspired the praises of 
astute musicians. “He is no icy classicist,” 
wrote one critic, “but a man who believes 
that music is alive . . . and should be ap- 
proached with a free, warm spirit. An ex- 
cellent technician, he is an exciting player as 
well.” 

Hubermann’s name has appeared on the 
front pages of newspapers from time to 
time. For many years he was an apostle of 
the Pan-European idea, and has expressed 
his ideals in that direction not only in public 
statements to the press and in interviews but 
even at times from the concert platform. 

In September, 1933, Hubermann became 
the subject of newspaper comment when he 
violently denounced the Nazi regime in 
Germany. He had been invited by Wilhelm 
Furtwangler to appear as soloist with the 
Berlin Philharmonic. In a dispassionate but 
forceful letter (reproduced on the front 
pages of American newspapers) he wrote 
Furtwangler that he could never step into a 
country where oppression, tyranny and 
bigotry rule. 

In 1935 Hubermann visited Palestine, 
where the sight of many refugee musicians 
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from Germany inspired him with a mission 
to found a symphony orchestra composed of 
exiled musicians. On December 26, 1936, the 
Palestine Symphony Orchestra gave a bril- 
liant first concert under the baton of Arturo 
Toscanini. In the fall of 1938, Hubermann 
himself appeared as soloist with the Palestine 
Symphony Orchestra before an audience of 
30,000. 

For many years Hubermann taught a 
master class in violin playing at the Vienna 
Academy. He resigned from this post in 
September, 1936, to devote more of his time 
to propaganda work for the Palestine Sym- 
phony. 

From time to time Hubermann appeared 
in performances of chamber music with 
Artur Schnabel and Emanuel Feuermann. 

Hubermann’s recordings for CoLUMBIA 
include major works by Bach, Mozart, 
Tschaikovsky and Lalo. 


HUBERT, MARCEL, French cellist, was 
born in Lille, France. He showed such re- 
markable musical gifts as a child that Alfred 
Cortot urged his par- 
ents to permit him to 
devote himself to 
music study exclus- 
ively. At the age of 
ten, Hubert became a 
pupil of Anton Hek- 
king. One year later, 
he toured the French 
provinces in seventeen 
concerts. 

He continued his 
music study at the 
Paris Conservatory, being graduated with the 
first prize in violoncello playing when he was 
thirteen years old. One year after his gradu- 
ation, he made his official concert debut in 
Paris when he appeared as a guest artist with 
the Colonne orchestra conducted by Mes- 
sager. He was acclaimed, and the Presi- 
dent of France, Poincaré, invited him to per- 
form for him. 

A concert tour followed which brought 
Hubert from Europe to Africa where, in 
fourteen days, he gave sixteen concerts. 

During the World War Hubert gave 
eighteen concerts for the wounded soldiers. 
Hubert was also the soloist at the music 
festival held at Sorbonne for Marshall Foch. 

Following the War, Hubert became one of 
the best known violoncellists in France. The 
leading salons of Paris were open to him— 
particularly those of Princess Polignac and 
Countess Bonvouloir. His concerts were all 
well attended and highly praised. After one 
of his recitals, a rabid admirer came to 
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him and begged him to accept as a gift a 
valuable violoncello made by Grancino in 
1703. 

After several successful concerts in 
Canada, Hubert came to the United States 
and made his American debut at Town Hall, 
New York, on April 2, 1934. Since then he 
has played in almost every state, and has 
achieved a large following among American 
music audiences. 

“Both in his approach to the instrument 
and to the music he plays, Mr. Hubert’s per- 
formances are saturated with a kind of 
finesse and sensitivity that could not be con- 
sciously acquired, that music be a reflection 
of a racial characteristic,’ wrote Irving 
Kolodin. “There are few cellists who com- 
mand a tone of his flexibility and suavity, 
whose technical certainty and assurance per- 
mit them to dispense with portamenti to the 
extent that Mr. Hubert does.” 

Marcel Hubert has also been invited to 
give a special performance for the President 
of Brazil. 


HUEHN, JULIUS, American baritone, 
was born in Revere, Massachusetts in 1912. 
His mother was a professional soprano who 
had sung in oratorios 
in Europe; his father 
was a gifted amateur 
in music. 

While Julius was 
still young his family 
moved to Pittsburgh, 
where Julius spent his 
boyhood and youth. 
On his fourteenth 
birthday, he was 
given a saxophone as 
a gift. This was his 
official introduction to music. He acquired 
some skill on this instrument, and was soon 
playing in dance orchestras and at social 
gatherings. One of his positions was at a 
road-house inn where he was forced to play 
all night. Huehn’s father objected vehe- 
mently to these nocturnal occupations and 
compelled him to abandon the work. In- 
stead, he gave his son a position as boiler- 
maker in the steel mill of which he was 
general manager. Julius worked nine hours 
a day, six days a week. Finally, his father 
sent him to the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology for the study of engineering. There 
Julius Huehn distinguished himself much 
more for his football ability than for his de- 
votion to studies. 

About this time his voice found favor with 
friends, some of whom urged him to study 
singing. He became a pupil of Ann Griffiths 
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and made such progress that within a year A 
won a national radio contest. Shortly after 
this he won a scholarship to study with 
Mme. Schoen-Rene at the Juilliard Graduate 
School. At Juilliard Julius Huehn made his 
first appearances in opera, creating the bari- 
tone roles in the world premiére of Jack and 
the Beanstalk by Louis Gruenberg, and 
Helen Retires by George Antheil. 

His singing in the Juilliard productions 
was so distinguished that the Metropolitan 
Opera House engaged him for the 1935-1936 
season. He made his Metropolitan debut 
as the Herald in Lohengrin. After that he 
was called upon to sing a variety of roles 
including that of Kurwenal, Sharpless, Esca- 
milio, Gianni Schicchi. Subsequently Huehn 
sang the record number of forty-eight per- 
formances a season at the Metropolitan, and 
was honored for his excellent work by being 
selected for the role of Jokanaan in the 
important revival of Strauss’ Salome. 

Huehn was also featured in guest appear- 
ances with the Chicago City Opera, the Phil- 
adelphia Opera, and the opera houses of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

His concert career has been equally dis- 
tinguished. He made several brilliant ap- 
pearances with major symphony orchestras. 
He has also played important roles in im- 
portant American music festivals, particular- 
ly at the Bach Festival in Bethlehem, and the 
festivals at Worcester, Ann Arbor and Cin- 
cinnati. 

Tall (he is six feet four inches), solid and 
muscular, his physique reveals his football 
training at college. He confesses that he 
has one major hobby, and one major super- 
stition. The hobby is the candid camera. 
His superstition—whistling. “I don’t know 
the origin of this superstition, but from the 
beginning of my singing career, even at 
church choir rehearsals, I never would let 
anyone whistle in the dressing room.” 


HUSCH, GERHARD, baritone famous 
throughout Europe, was born in Hanover on 
February 2, 1901. He did not begin the study 
of music seriously until his nineteenth year 
when he took daily singing lessons with Hans 
Emge at Hanover. So swift was his prog- 
gress that in the fall of 1920 he entered 
the Opera School of the Hanover Conserva- 
tory. In 1923 he made his opera debut at 
the State Theater of Osnabriick, and in 1925 
he went to the State Theater at Bremen. 
His rise to fame was further marked in 
1927 by a three-year contract with the Co- 
logne Theatre, one of the most progressive 
opera houses in Germany. There Hiisch 
solidified his reputation with remarkable per- 
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formances in Mozart operas. In 1930 he 
was called to Berlin to become one of the 
leading singers of the Charlottenburg Opera. 
Thereafter he was generally accepted as one 
of the foremost baritones in Germany, and 
one of the favorite performers at the Berlin 
State Opera. In 1931 he was selected by 
Toscanini for the role of Wolfram in the 
Tannhäuser production at Bayreuth. 

Besides his fame in opera Hüsch has 
earned no small measure of success in the 
concert hall, where his art as a Lieder singer 
has aroused the admiration of discriminating 
critics and music lovers. 

In 1931, and again in 1938, he appeared 
in Covent Garden as Papageno in The Magic 
Flute, one of his most felicitous roles. He 
appears in the same part in the complete 
Victor recording of that opera. Hiisch has 
also recorded albums of Lieder of Schubert 
and Hugo Wolf for special Society releases 
(including the complete Winterreise and 
Schöne Mullerin), and it is through these 
rceords that his name is well known to 
American music lovers. 


HUTCHESON, ERNEST, American 
pianist, was born in Melbourne, Australia on 
July 20, 1871. He began to study the piano 
before he could write 
or read, and made 
such progress with 
Max Vogrich that he 
was able to make a 
concert tour of Aus- 
tralia in his fifth year. 
At the time he was so 
small that he was un- 
able to reach the 
whole keyboard with- 
out standing while 
playing, yet he was 
able to give a remarkable exhibition. 

In his eighth year he was organist in the 
church of his native city. Four years later 
he toured with Melba in joint recitals. Then, 
feeling the need for more study, he went to 
Germany, entering the Leipzig Conservatory 
where his teachers included Reinecke, Zwint- 
scher and Jadassohn. Three years after his 
entrance he was graduated with honors, a 
winner of the much-coveted Mozart prize. 
From Leipzig Hutcheson went to Weimar to 
study with Stavenhagen, one of Liszt’s most 
famous disciples. Then he was ready for 
his debut. This took place in Berlin in 1898 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
when Hutcheson performed the Beethoven 
Emperor concerto and his own Concerto in 
E minor. He was highly praised for his 
technique and musicianship, although there 
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were a few critics who considered his play- 
ing too reserved. 

After extensive tours in Australia, Eng- 
land, Germany and Russia, Hutcheson came 
to the United States in 1900, and made this 
country his permanent home. He was ap- 
pointed, soon after his arrival, to the piano 
department of the Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore. He also undertook tours through- 
out the United States which made him one 
of the best known pianists in this country. 

His career in America has been marked 
by an adventurous spirit which frequently 
made his concerts assume unusual musical 
significance. In 1915 he electrified the music 
public of New York by performing three 
concertos (those of Tschaikovsky, Liszt 
and MacDowell) on one program, supported 
by the New York Symphony Society. In 
1919, he performed at one concert three con- 
certos by Beethoven (the third, fourth and 
fifth). In 1910, to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of Chopin’s birth, he gave an ex- 
tensive cycle devoted to that master’s works. 
And more than a decade later, he gave in 
New York a series of seven concerts tracing 
the history of piano music from the six- 
teenth century to the present time. 

Richard Aldrich, commenting upon the art 
of Hutcheson, once wrote that he plays “with 
warmth, with romantic feeling, with passion, 
with tenderness, with nobility, grandeur and 
stateliness.” Still another critic wrote: “His 
technique is immense, but his warmth of 
interpretations is that which more particu- 
larly appeals to his audiences.” 

In recent years Hutcheson has combined 
his extensive concert work with administra- 
tive duties as director and dean of the Juil- 
liard School of Music. When, in 1937, John 
Erskine resigned as president of Juilliard, 
Hutcheson succeeded him. 

The extensiveness of Ernest Hutcheson’s 
repertoire is often the subject of admiration 
among other concert artists. He has at his 
fingertips more than twenty-five concertos 
and seven hundred recital numbers. When, 
in the early fall, he prepares his programs 
for the season, Hutcheson disappears from 
his New York home on Central Park West, 
hides himself in some remote fishing village, 
and devotes himself exclusively to the hard 
work of practising. Even his family is ig- 
norant of his whereabouts, and no mail or 
telephone communication is permitted to in- 
trude upon his privacy. 

It is not generally known that Hutcheson 
is a composer. His works include a con- 
certo for violin, another for the piano, a 
symphonic suite, a symphonic poem, and 
many pieces for the piano. He is the author 
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of a brochure analyzing Strauss’ Elektra, 
a book about Wagner music-dramas and an- 
other entitled The Elements of Piano Tech- 
nique. ! 

ln 1932 Hutcheson broadcast a series of 
concerts devoted to masterpieces of piano lit- 
erature over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. This series was so successful that 
another was undertaken the following year. 


INGHELBRECHT, DÉSIRÉ ÉMILE, 
French conductor, was born in Paris on 
September 17, 1880. His parents were pro- 
fessional musicians. 
As a child, Désiré 
sang French folk- 
songs; and when he 
could hold a violin he 
was given his first 
lessons. An intensive 
musical education was 
continued at the Paris 
Conservatory. 

He was only twen- 
ty-two at the time of 
the world première of 
Debussy’s Pelléas et. Mélisande, one of the 
great experiences of his life. From the mo- 
‘ment he heard this opera, he became a 
disciple of Debussy. Later, he had frequent 
opportunity to conduct Debussy’s music; no 
less a critic than Emile Vuillermoz has re- 
ferred to Inghelbrecht as the foremost living 
interpreter of Debussy. 

His first experience as conductor took 
place with the orchestra of the Société Na- 
tionale de Musique. At the same time he 
introduced himself as a composer when his 
first major symphonic works were intro- 
duced by him, together with new works by 
such other French modernists as Ravel, 
Roussel and Schmitt. 

In 1908 Inghelbrecht was invited to direct 
the music for a production of Oscar Wilde’s 
Salome given at the Théatre des Arts, with 
a musical score composed by Florent 
Schmitt. During this period Inghelbrecht 
also conducted afternoon orchestral concerts 
which introduced many outstanding modern 
works to Parisian music lovers. 

In 1913 Gabriel Astruc appointed Inghel- 
brecht general music director of his theater 
on the Champs Elysées. There Inghelbrecht 
gave many memorable performances of opera 
and ballet, including Benvenuto Cellini, Der 
Freischiitz, La Péri, Boris Godounoff, the 
Debussy Nocturnes and other important 
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works of music. In November, 1913, Claude ‘ 


Debussy spoke rhapsodically about the qual- 
ity of Inghelbrecht’s performances. 
Following the sudden close of the Champs 


choral society which gave performances of 
great choral works by Bach, Palestrina, Or- 
lando de Lasso, Grieg and Debussy. The 
War temporarily ended his baton activity. 
He turned to composition and produced some 
notable chamber music. 

ln 1919 Inghelbrecht founded the Pleyel 
Concerts, directing unfamiliar musical mas- 
terpieces of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. He also directed sev- 
eral performances of the Swedish Ballet. 
With the Swedish Ballet he made extensive 
tours of Europe, directing such outstanding 
modern works as Debussy’s La Boîte à Jou- 
joux, and Ravel’s Le Tombeau de Couperin. 
For the Swedish Ballet, Inghelbrecht com- 
posed El Greco, one of his best scores. 

In 1924 Carré called Inghelbrecht to the 
Opéra-Comique as musical director. For a 
year Inghelbrecht held this post with dis- 
tinction, devoting himself to new, restudied 
versions of the Opéra-Comique repertory. 
Some critics have looked upon this year as 
one of the best artistically in the recent his- 
tory of this institution, 

For the next few years Inghelbrecht de- 
voted himself to composing musical works 
for the dance. In 1928 he became conductor 
of the Pasdeloup concerts, dividing the sea- 
son with Rhene-Baton. He has since then 
conducted this orchestra not only in- Paris 
but on tour in Europe and Morocco. 

In February, 1934, Inghelbrecht was ap- 
pointed director of the Radiophonie d'Stat, 
as a result of which he turned his conductor- 
ial gifts to radio broadcasting. He founded 
the Orchestre National, composed of out- 
standing professional musicians, which he 
has directed in many radio concerts. 

Inghelbrecht has conducted many composi- 
tions by Debussy, Dukas and other French 
composers for COLUMBIA records. 


ITURBI, AMPARO, sister of José Iturbi, 
is also a concert pianist. Her brother has 
been her only teacher. She was born in 
Valencia. When she was fifteen she gave 
a performance which 
was heard by Grana- 
dos, who praised her. 
In 1925 she gave her 
first important con- 
cert outside of Spain 
—in Paris, at the 
Salle Gaveau. Some- 
what later she ap- 
peared in Paris in a 
recital of two-piano 
music with her broth- 
er. There followed 
many recitals in Europe, and appearances 
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with symphony orchestras. On May 2, 1937, 
she was first heard in America when she 


performed the Haydn piano concerto 
over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Her American concert debut took 


place on May 24, at which time one 
critic said of her that she is “an artist of 
gifts above the usual, and those gifts have 
been brought to splendid maturity.” On 
July 7, 1937, she made another important ap- 
pearance when she performed the Mozart 
concerto for two pianos with her brother at 
the Lewisohn Stadium. Since then she has 
given many two-piano recitals with her 
brother, and has appeared in solo concerts. 


With her brother, she has recorded for 
VICTOR a special two-piano arrangement of 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 


ITURBI, JOSE, the brilliant conductor 
and pianist, was born in Valencia, Spain, on 
November 28, 1895. He was one of four 

i children. His father, 
who worked for a 
local gas company, 
tuned pianos in his 
free hours, and often 
took José with him on 
these jobs. As a child, 
therefore, José was 
brought into contact 
with the piano; and 
from the first he 
evinced an extraor- 
dinary affection for 
this instrument. He began his first lessons 
in his fifth year. By his seventh year he 
was already supporting himself and helping 
his family financially through his playing. 
He worked in Valencia’s leading motion pic- 
ture theater, playing with little interruption 
from two in the afternoon until after mid- 
night. Then he often went from there to 
some neighborhood ball to play dance music 
for a few pesetas. In early morning, he went 
to the local music school for his lessons. 
Despite this complete and exhausting pro- 
gram of activity, Iturbi found time in which 
to prepare himself for the concert stage. He 
gave several recitals which amazed the music 
lovers of his neighborhood. 

In his ninth year, Iturbi was sent to Bar- 
celona to study with Joaquin Malats. He 
remained in Barcelona only three months, 
compelled to return to Valencia by the offer 
of a café position. A friendly journalist in 
Valencia was impressed by his talent and 
persuaded the townspeople to subscribe four- 
teen hundred pesetas. With this money, José 
was enabled to go to Paris. 
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In Paris, Iturbi entered the Paris Con- 
servatory, and to support himself he played 
at night in cafés. When he was seventeen 
he was graduated with high honors. With- 
out a post to support him, Iturbi went to 
Zürich, where he played the piano in a fash- 
ionable café. There he was heard by the 
director of the Geneva Conservatory, who 
offered him a teaching position—a post, in- 
cidentaly, once held by Liszt. Iturbi taught 
at the Conservatory until he decided to 
try his luck as a concert pianist. His luck 
proved to be almost unbelievably good. He 
was a success almost from his very first 
concert. 

After he had achieved a formidable repu- 
tation throughout Europe, Iturbi came to 
the United States for a three months’ tour 
of the country. He made his debut in New 
York with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, playing the D-minor concerto of 
Mozart. “Mr. Iturbi displayed a style dis- 
tinguished by the utmost clarity,” wrote Olin 
Downes, “a subtle use of values, and a con- 
summate technique for the most difficult mu- 
sic to play well—the music of Mozart.” 

Iturbi’s first tour of America was a 
triumph. In New York alone he appeared 
ten times, including three appearances with 
the New York Philharmonic, and three sold- 
out concerts at Carnegie Hall. Outside of 
New York, he appeared extensively in re- 
citals and as guest of the major orchestras 
conducted by Stokowski, Reiner, Kous- 
sevitzky and Stock. The critics were one- 
voiced in their praises. Lawrence Gilman 
spoke of him as “an enchanter, a superb mu- 
sician, a remarkable artist.” W. J. Hender- 
son remarked: “He is an artist to the tips 
of his fingers, an artist of fastidious taste 
and of keen understanding.” 


Returning to America for a second tour, 
in 1930, Iturbi played seventy-seven concerts 
from coast to coast, appearing many times 
as soloist with all the major orchestras. His 
triumphs of the previous year were repeated. 
He made five New York appearances, selling 
out Carnegie Hall three times. 

His performances throughout America 
have since then been frequent, and he has 
lost little of his popularity. It is said that 
within the period of five years of concert 
work in America, Iturbi has given more con- 
certs in the country than any other pianist, 
with the exception of Paderewski. His 
box office appeal has been consisently ex- 
cellent. Besides his American concerts, 
Iturbi has played in Europe, India, South 
America, South Africa, Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba. 
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He plays many composers well—Bach 
and Liszt, Beethoven and the Spanish com- 
posers—but it is generally agreed that he is 
best in the music of Mozart. Here his style 
acquires its greatest purity and refinement. 
“He plays Mozart,” once wrote Lawrence 
Gilman, “as Mozart himself must have 
played it; with consummate taste, poise, a 
patrician style.” 

Despite his magnificent successes as a con- 
cert pianist Iturbi was aspiring to conquer 
another field of music: that of conducting. 
He was on a concert tour in Mexico when 
his ambition first reached realization. On 
May 25, 1933 he conducted an orchestra of 
a hundred musicians at the Teatro Hidalgo 
in Mexico City, with such success that he 
conducted eleven additional concerts. 

Returning to New York, Iturbi was in- 
vited to conduct two concerts at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium. New York music lovers wel- 
comed him. In March, 1934, he was a guest 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
During that summer he conducted concerts 
at Robin Hood Dell, the Hollywood Bowl 
and the Lewisohn Stadium. During the 
1935-1936 season he was invited to conduct 
the Rochester, Detroit and Philadelphia or- 
chestras. This apprenticeship was the 
preparation for his first important assign- 
ment. During the 1936-1937 season Iturbi 
was appointed permanent conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Besides his post in Rochester, Iturbi has 
conducted the major orchestras of Detroit, 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Philadelphia many 
times. When the Philadelphia Orchestra 


went on a transcontinental tour, Iturbi 
shared the conductor’s stand with Eugene 
Ormandy, directing twenty-five concerts. 


Iturbi has frequently conducted symphony 
concerts over the air for the Ford Sunday 
Evening Hour and the General Motors 
Hour. He has also been guest conductor of 
the London Royal Philharmonic and the 
London B.B.C. orchestras. 

“Iturbi’s stick technique like his piano 
technique serves a musical purpose,” wrote 
Robert A. Simon, “and that purpose is a 
fine respect for the composer. Iturbi knows 
one of the principal secrets of Toscanini: 
that music must sing.” 

Iturbi has frequently been a subject for 
controversy ; his name has often appeared on 
the front pages of the newspapers because 
of his provocative remarks and behavior. 
In 1936 he cancelled his appearance with the 
Cleveland Great Lakes Symphony Orchestra 
(holding up the scheduled concert by almost 
an hour) prompted to do so by his volatile 
temperament. Early in 1937, he was severe- 


ly criticized by women throughout America 
because, in an interview, he was quoted as 
having said that “all women are physically 
limited from attaining the standards of men, 
and are limited temperamentally besides.” 
Once again, in 1937, his name appeared as a 
news item when he stopped a national broad- 
cast of the Philadelphia Orchestra because 
he objected to some of the popular music 
featured on the program. In the summer 
of 1938 he gave his concerts at the Lewisohn 
Stadium to the accompaniment of shouts 
from pickets outside who branded him as a 
pro-Franco fascist, and who urged the boy- 
cott of his concerts. 

José Iturbi is short and plump; his hair is 
dark, and his eyes intense. He looks more 
like a bank clerk or a successful stockbroker 
than a musician. His home had been in 
Paris up to the outbreak of the present war; 
he has also a spacious apartment in New 
York where he now lives with his mother 
and his sister. 

His passion is speed. For a long time he 
and his automobile were inseparable. He 
would travel everywhere at breakneck pace. 
More recently, he has changed his devotion 
to the aeroplane. Today he frequently drives 
his private plane himself and is often re- 
ferred to by his friends as “the flying fool.” 

Other sports appeal to him. He boxes, 
plays tennis and enjoys bullfighting. He 
prefers the simple life, but simple living does 
not preclude good food and excellent Havana 
cigars. Occasionally he uses perfume—a 
brand which his friend, Mme. Chanel, has 
made for his personal use. 

Despite the fact that he gives more than 
a hundred recitals a year, and has made 
more than a thousand public appearances in 
recent years, he is still as nervous today be- 
fore a performance as he was at the begin- 
ning of his career. Before a performance 
he eats nothing except a raw apple and a 
cup of coffee. Several hours before a con- 
cert, he slips into bed and tries to relax. 
When he is unsuccessful in this, he goes to 
a piano and does finger exercises. He does 
not dress for the concert until the last pos- 
sible moment, and usually arrives at the hall 
breathless. 

Once asked by an interviewer how he 
studied a piece of music, he answered: “Just 
as a woman buys a dress. First she sees 
that the dress fits her .. . how it is cut, the 
color, the line, the material. Well, first I 
study the score until I know it by heart, un- 
til it fits exactly—phrasing, harmony, every- 
thing. Then, what must a woman do to get 
a dress? She must pay for it. I pay my 
money, too. My money is practice . 


The 
I wear 


mastering the technique demanded. 
lady wears her dress and is proud. 
my music and am happy.” 

Indicative of his important position among 
living pianists is the fact that leading com- 
posers of the world have created music ex- 
pressly for his use. Some years back, Stra- 
vinsky composed his Fox Trot for Iturbi. 
Nabokoff and Tansman composed concertos 
for him. Jean Wiener, Infante and Robert 
Russell Bennett are other composers who 
have produced music for his use. 

Early in his life Iturbi was married, but 
his wife died some years ago and he never 
speaks about his loss. He has one daughter, 
who recently married Stephen Hero, violin- 
ist. 

For Victor, Iturbi has recorded major 
works by Mozart, Albéniz, Scarlatti, Bee- 
thoven, Granados and Paradies. 


JAGEL, FREDERICK, American tenor, 
was born in Brooklyn, New York, in 1897. 
His father was organist in several Brooklyn 
churches, 

As a boy, Fred- 
erick Jagel sang in 
school and church 
functions, but he did 
not plan to enter a 
musical career. As a 
young man he worked 
in the actuary divi- 
sion of a large life in- 
surance firm, and had 
been there for two 
years when America 
entered the World War. For a period Jagel 
was with the American army in France. 
Then, returning from soldiering, he resumed 
his insurance work, while at the same time 
he was a tenor soloist in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Brooklyn Heights. 

About a year after his return, Jagel de- 
cided to devote all his time to music. The 
Sunday following his resignation from his 
insurance post, he substituted for a singer in 
the Christian Science Church in Far Rock- 
away. After the service, he was introduced 
to a woman who engaged him to sing at a 
musicale. The husband of this woman de- 
cided to finance Jagel’s career, and Jagel be- 
gan to study music seriously with Portanova 
in New York. To lighten the financial bur- 
den of his benefactor, he earned a few dol- 
lars by singing in motion picture theaters. 

After his patron decided to send him to 
Europe, Jagel studied with Cataldi in Milan. 
In August, 1924, he made his debut in Li- 
vorno, singing the role of Rodolfo in La 
Bohème. Thereafter billed in Italian opera 
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houses as “Frederico Jeghelli,” Jagel scored 
one success after another. For the next 
four years he sang in Turin, Milan, Rome, 
Taranto and Alessandrio, performing one 
hundred and ninety-four times. Besides his 
appearances in Italy, he sang successfully in 
Holland and Spain. 

The Metropolitan Opera House gave Jagel 
his first bid in 1926, but he turned it down 
at the time. As he explained to an inter- 
viewer: “I didn’t feel that I was sufficiently 
established in Europe to command the posi- 
tion in America that I craved. I didn’t want 
to.be another one of those American begin- 
ners who leap at a chance to sing at the Met- 
ropolitan for the glory, and hardly any salary 
to speak of. The next year I felt pretty 
much the same way about it. But then it 
occurred to me that I was doing a selfish 
thing. I realized that I could not give my 
benefactor greater satisfaction than by com- 
ing back and singing at the Metropolitan.” 

On November 8, 1927, Jagel made his 
Metropolitan debut in Aida. He received 
nine curtain calls. “Boyishly slender and of 
modest bearing he showed at once a rare 
ease of manner, moving and gesturing con- 
stantly, but unobtrusively, in response to the 
music’s changing mood,” wrote the critic of 
The New York Times. “The air, ‘Celeste 
Aida, was finely phrased, the diction pure. 
A voice of manly and ringing quality 
throughout, its range broke out once, at the 
critical start. As it rose to the final high 
B-flat with full power, the eager house burst 
in with the quick verdict of approval.” 

As a leading tenor of the Metropolitan, 
Jagel has been featured in a great variety 
of operas including the French and Italian 
repertory. Besides his commitments at the 
Metropolitan, he has sung in operas in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Ravinia Park and 
South America. On May 5, 1936, he sang 
in the American première of Rocca’s The ° 
Dybbuk. On May 20, 1938, he was the first 
American tenor to appear in the leading role 
of a season’s opening opera at Buenos Aires. 

He has also sung frequently in concerts, 
has been featured by leading symphony or- 
chestras, and he has performed in many of 
the major American music festivals. 

His operatic repertoire is extensive, in- 
cluding almost fifty roles, twenty-six of 
which are at his fingertips. This large re- 
pertoire has made him particularly valuable 
to opera companies in having him appear as 
a last-minute substitute for indisposed stars. 
On November 23, 1937, he traveled seven 
hundred and fifty miles by air to substitute 
for Martinelli in a performance of Norma at 
the Chicago Civic Opera. On February 26, 
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1938, he was listening to a broadcast of the 
opera Aida. When in the “Celeste Aida” 
aria Martinelli collapsed, Jagel rushed to the 
Metropolitan in a taxi and—with only a brief 
delay—enabled the opera to continue. 

Frederick Jagel was married to Nadia 
Vierini in Buenos Aires in 1928, after meet- 
ing her during a performance of Manon 
Lescaut in Rome in which they were both 
starred. They have two sons. The Jagel 
family, supplemented by a fox terrier, live in 
a large apartment in New York. 

Jagel’s life is well regulated. He rises 
early during the opera season and lives 
throughout the day on a methodical program 
which is devoted to some singing practice, 
calisthenic exercises, reading, correspondence 
and rehearsals. During the opera season his 
one diversion is walking, but during vaca- 
tion time he indulges in a great variety of 
sports, including swimming, fishing, horse- 
back riding, motoring, and sailing. He 
reads a great deal, chiefly poetry and bi- 
ography. His hobbies include the collection 
of odd pieces of old Egyptian jewelry, and 
dairy farming. 

When he learns a new role, he first studies 
it musically, then dramatically. He reads 
through the libretto, then works on the 
music. After he has absorbed the score, he 
begins to memorize the words. His favorite 
method of learning an opera is to write out 
the part and then repeat it aloud. A role 
takes him from eight days to two weeks to 
learn. 


JAMES, PHILIP, American conductor 
and organist, was born in Jersey City, New 
Jersey, on May 17, 1890. His music teach- 
ers were Rubin Gold- 
mark, Elliott Schenck 
and J. W. Andrews. 

His career began in 
1904, when he served 
as organist in several 
New York churches. 
He was also conduc- 
tor of two Winthrop 
Ames productions on 
tour. In Boston Karl 
Muck heard him con- 
duct, and urged him 
to devote himself to conducting. Encouraged 
by this advice, James went to Europe for 
study and more practical experience. In 
1908 he gave successful organ recitals at 
Albert Hall, London, and for the Bach and 
Handel Society in Paris. He also made his 
official European debut as conductor at Al- 
bert Hall. 


Returning to America, James conducted 
choral groups, orchestras, and several pro- 
ductions of Victor Herbert operettas. He 
joined the Army during the World War, 
finally becoming the bandmaster of General 
Pershing’s band. 

In 1922 James founded the New Jersey 
Orchestra, which he conducted for seven 
years. He was also conductor of the Brook- 
lyn Orchestral Society, and guest conductor 
of the Oratorio Society of New York and 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra. But 
it was over the radio that James achieved his 
most striking success as conductor. He 
founded, and for many years directed, the 
Bamberger Little Symphony Orchestra over 
WOR. During this period he conducted 
more than two thousand different works of 
musical literature on more than two hundred 
symphonic programs. Philip James’ con- 
ducting has been praised by some critics for 
a style that is “direct and shows refinement 
and sensitiveness.” His beat has been said 
to be “flexible but incisive,” and he has been 
lauded for his capacity to “communicate 
something of his own ardor to his forces.” 

For several years professor of music at 
New York University, James has risen to 
the post of chairman of the department. 
James is also well known as a composer. 
His orchestral composition Station WGZBX 
won the N.B.C. Award in 1932, while his 
symphonic work Bret Harte was given hon- 
orable mention in the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra Contest in 1937. James has 
also composed a well known overture ( Over- 
ture in Olden Style on French Noéls), choral 
works, a ballet and many smaller pieces. 


JANSSEN, HERBERT, baritone, was 
born in Cologne, Germany, in or about 1898. 
He has achieved an enviable reputation as a 
Wagnerian baritone 
at the Berlin State 
Opera, where he has 
also appeared suc- 
cessfully in such roles 
as Don Fernando in 
Fidelio and as Prince 
Igor. After becoming 
one of the principal 
singers of the Berlin 
State Opera, he gave 
guest performances 
in leading opera 
houses of Germany, Scandinavia and Spain. 
In September, 1936, he went to the Teatro 
Colón in Buenos Aires. 

He made his debut with the Metropolitan 
Opera House in Philadelphia, on January 24, 
1939, when he appeared as Wotan in Sieg- 
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fried. One critic wrote that he brought 
“breadth of style to his characterization in 
a voice fresh and resonant.” A few days 
later, he appeared for the first time in New 
York, as Wolfram in Tannhäuser, and fol- 
lowed this was an even more impressive 
performance of Telramund in Lohengrin. 
“He sang with conviction, and invested the 
part with a dignity it has not often reflected 
in recent seasons.” 

Janssen returned to the Metropolitan for 
the 1939-1940 season, strengthening the good 
impression he had made a year earlier. He 
scored the greatest success of his American 
career on December 9, 1939 as Hans Sachs. 


JANSSEN, WERNER, American com- 
poser, was born in New York City on June 
1, 1899, the son of the well known New 
York restaurant own- 
er. Revealing signs 
of musical talent 
from early childhood, 
he was given an in- 
tensive training under 
Converse and Fried- 
heim. After being 
graduated from Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, 
Janssen entered Dart- 
mouth University 
where he helped to 
support himself by waiting on tables and 
playing the piano in public dance halls. 

After being graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1921, Janssen turned to the composition 
of popular music, soon achieving a great 
measure of success. He composed the scores 
for the Ziegfeld Follies of 1925 and 1926, 
and produced several songs which were 
national “hits.” In 1927 Janssen was en- 
gaged by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to direct symphony concerts over the 
ait, but he was dismissed before he could 
prove his capability. Two years later, 
“Roxy” engaged him as conductor of his 
theater in New York, but Janssen was soon 
dismissed from this post as well. 

Finally a permanent position became his 
with the radio station in Cleveland, WTAM, 
where Janssen worked as arranger, pianist 
and conductor. In 1930 he won the Prix 
de Rome for composition. Reluctantly, the 
Cleveland radio station released Janssen 
from his contract. Janssen left for Rome to 
continue his music study, to compose, and to 
enter upon the field in which he has since 
achieved his greatest success—conducting. 

Through the influence of a well known 
Italian string quartet, the Quartetto di Roma, 
whom Janssen advised in their performances, 
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he was invited to conduct the Royal Orches- 
tra of Rome. The engagement was so suc- 
cessful that he was asked to conduct several 
important radio broadcasts in Rome. This 
led to a tour of Italy which, in turn, brought 
Janssen invitations to conduct many great 
orchestras in leading European cities. In 
1932, Janssen made a favorable impression 
in Berlin. Then he conducted in Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Budapest and during a summer 


‘series in Riga. Success followed success. 


In February, 1934, he conducted a program 
of Sibelius’ works in Helsingfors. It was 
this concert which brought Janssen an in- 
ternational reputation. For after the con- 
cert the composer himself said to the critic, 
Herbert H. Peyser: “You may say that to- 
night Finland has for the first time discov- 
ered my music. This achievement of Jans- 
sen’s is the deed of a hero.” 

It was in recognition of his European suc- 
cesses that the New York Philharmonic en- 
gaged Janssen for its 1934-1935 season. On 
November 8, 1934, Janssen made his New 
York debut as conductor. The critics 
found much to praise in his performances. 
“He has a rare instinct for style, and can 
make us feel the width of the century and 
a half that separates the poignancy of Haydn 
from the poignancy of Carpenter and D’In- 
dy, the gaiety of Haydn from the gaiety of 
Mr. Sowerby and his music of the joy of 
autumn,” wrote Lawrence Gilman. 

Following several weeks of successful 
performances with the New York Philhar- 
monic, Janssen returned to Europe to appear 
as guest of important European orchestras. 
Once again he appeared in Helsingfors to 
conduct Sibelius’ music, and once again he 
met with triumph. On March 8, 1936, the 
government of Finland honored him with the 
Knight of the Order of the White Robe for 
his services to Finnish music. 

After serving as guest conductor of sev- 
eral important American orchestras, Janssen 
was appointed permanent conductor of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. He re- 
signed from this position in the fall of 1939 
to devote himself exclusively to a new post 
as musical director for Walter Wanger in 
Hollywood. 

In January, 1937, Werner Janssen was 
married in London to the famous star of the 
screen, Ann Harding. 

Werner Janssen is well known as a com- 
poser, his best works including New Year's 
Eve in New York, American Kaleidoscope 
Quartet and Louisiana Suite. More recently 
he has composed several scores for important 
motion pictures including The General Died 
at Dawn, Blockade, etc. His work as a 
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composer is discussed in Composers of To- 
day. 


JEPSON, HELEN, American soprano, 
was born in Titusville, Pennsylvania, on No- 
vember 25, 1906. Her childhood was spent 
in Akron, Ohio, 
where she began her 


fos, 


w 
€ wW academic schooling. 
A 3 “My family was 
KS kel musical. Two of my 


aunts were in vaude- 
ville, one playing the 
violin, and the other 
singing. Another aunt 
was an organist. My 
mother played the 
piano, and she and 
my father were inter- 
ested in the musical activities of the town, 
and were the moving spirits of many ama- 
teur performances of operetta and similar 
productions.” 

When Helen was thirteen years old she 
sang in the church choir. She also sang 
prima donna roles in operettas performed by 
the Akron High School. Once she even ap- 
peared as Nedda in a school production of 
Pagliacci. Yet, though she sang well and 
loved music, the income of the Jepson family 
was too meager to permit her to study music. 

After being graduated from high school, 
Helen worked in a department store, first 
in the corset department, and then in the 
phonograph records shop. Hearing the rec- 
ords of great opera stars further strength- 
ened her resolve to study music. For two 
years she worked in the shop, supplementing 
her income with a salary received as church 
choir soloist. Then with her savings she 
went one summer to Chautauqua, New York, 
to take her first vocal lessons with the late 
Horatio Connell. 

Connell advised her to sing at an au- 
dition for the Curtis Institute, and that 
antumn Jepson left Akron for Philadelphia. 
Her audition was successful, and she was 
given a scholarship. For the next five years 
she was an honor student at the Institute. On 
being graduated with honors in 1928, she re- 
ceived an engagement with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company, making her opera 
debut in The Marriage of Figaro. Soon af- 
ter this, Helen Jepson was engaged by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. Her 
second debut, this time as prima donna, took 
place in Pagliacci. “Well merited success 
was scored by Helen Jepson,’ wrote the 
critic of the Philadelphia Ledger, “an attrac- 
tive and appealing Nedda, with a voice of 
pure soprano quality, adequate as to range 
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and flexibility. Miss Jepson was at ease, 
her acting was good.” , 

For two years Jepson was a leading so- 
prano of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, until that organization was dis- 
banded. During this period she also ap- 
peared in major roles with the Montreal 
Opera Company. 

The economic depression then gripped the 
country, making it difficult for Jepson to get 
another engagement. For a brief but dis- 
couraging period she could not even get a 
hearing. Finally, an opportunity came her 
way to sing with the Bamberger Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra over WOR. She then dis- 
closed the fact that she had a natural radio 
voice. Guest engagements followed with 
Rudy Vallee and Paul Whiteman over na- 
tional hookups. Finally, she was engaged by 
Paul Whiteman as a permanent singer with 
his orchestra. Helen Jepson now became 
known throughout the country. 

Gatti-Casazza heard one of her broadcasts 
and decided to give her an audition. The 
audition being successful, Jepson made her 
Metropolitan debut on January 24, 1935 in 
the world premiére of Seymour’s Jn the 
Pasha’s Garden which featured an all-Ameri- 
can cast. “With a fresh tone and marked 
intelligence,’ wrote the critic of The New 
York Times, “she accomplished much with 
high pitched passages of song.” 

Following this debut, Jepson was a fea- 
tured soprano of the Metropolitan in many 
important performances of French, Italian 
and German operas. In the summer of 1936 
she went to Paris and studied with Mary 
Garden the roles of Thais and Louise, which 
were soon to be added to the long series of 
her successful characterizations. Besides 
her appearances at the Metropolitan, Jepson 
has made successful appearances with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. After her 
appearances as Thais in Chicago, some critics 
spoke of her as Mary Garden’s successor. 

Helen Jepson is physically attractive; her 
eyes are soft brown, her hair blond. Ameri- 
can to the core, she is fond of swing music, 
frequently entertaining her friends by sing- 
ing for them popular hits of the day. She is 
something of a sportswoman, indulging in 
horseback riding, fishing and hunting. She 
is a member of the famous Jones Beach Surf 
Casting Club on Long Island. 

On June 2, 1931, she was married to 
George Rosco Poselle. They have a daugh- 
ter, and the family live in a studio apartment 
in New York City. For a long time Helen 
Jepson spent her vacations in a small house 
on Long Island. More recently, however, 
she bought a mountain lodge near Wurts- 


boro. In this mountain retreat she indulges 
in one of her favorite hobbies, the raising of 
rabbits. 
_ During the opera season her daily schedule 
is methodically regulated. She practises in 
the morning, then attends to her copious 
mail. A short walk, luncheon and a brief 
rest follow. Late in the afternoon there is 
some more vocal practise. When there is no 
performance in the evening, Jepson usually 
takes a busman’s holiday by visiting the 
opera. She rarely stays up late at night, 
and avoids parties, night clubs and social 
gatherings. She does not drink or smoke. 
For Victor, Helen Jepson has recorded 
arias from many of the operas in which she 
has appeared successfully. She has also re- 
corded, with Lawrence Tibbett, the principal 
melodies of Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess. 


JERITZA, MARIA, Viennese soprano, 
was born in Brünn, Moravia, on October 6, 
1887. She has recorded in her autobiogra- 
phy, Sunlight and 
Song, how, as a child, 
she loved to sing, and 
would prefer to spend 
her play hours with 
music. In her twelfth 
year she became a pu- 


pil at the Brünn 
Musikschule. Two 
years later she be- 


came a private pupil 
of Professor Auspitz- 
er, studying with 
him for several years. 

She was a retiring girl, gripped with terror 
whenever she was called upon to sing before 
an audience. For this reason she refused to 
listen to the advice of her teacher, who urged 
her to sing at an audition for several opera 
houses. One day her teacher asked her to go 
over a few arias from her repertoire. When 
she finished singing, she was told that the 
director of the Olmtitz Opera was concealed 
behind the draperies. The manager emerged 
from hiding and announced that he would 
engage the young singer for his opera house. 

In 1910 Maria Jeritza made her opera 
debut in Olmiitz as Elsa in Lohengrin. She 
remained five months in Olmiitz, gaining 
poise and self-assurance. One day she 
secretly went to Vienna and applied for an 
audition with the Volksoper. She had sung 
only a few bars of Micaéla’s air from Car- 
men when she was interrupted and told that 
she was engaged. 

Thus, in 1911, began Jeritza’s long and re- 
markable career in Vienna. She remained 
two seasons at the Volksoper, singing in a 
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great variety of roles, working as an under- 
study, frequently substituting for absent 
singers—and building up a remarkable reper- 
toire. During her two years with the Volks- 
oper she gave several guest performances 
in other opera houses. On October 25, 1912 
she created the title role in Richard Strauss’ 
Ariadne auf Naxos in Stuttgart—the begin- 
ning of her long friendship with the com- 
poser, who was later to invite her frequently 
to sing major roles in his operas. During 
the summer of 1912, she appeared in Ischl 
in Johann Strauss’ Die Fledermaus before an 
audience that included the Emperor. The 
Emperor was delighted with her singing, and 
insisted that she be invited to join the Vienna 
Court Opera. In the fall of 1912, Maria 
Jeritza appeared for the first time at the 
Vienna Court Opera, making her debut in 
Aphrodite, which had been composed ex- 
pressly for her by Oberleithner. 

In 1913 the Vienna Court Opera bought 
Jeritza’s contract from the Volksoper, and 
from this time on Jeritza became one of the 
most glamorous stars of the Viennese opera. 
She appeared in several Wagnerian music 
dramas with sensational success. More than 
that, she triumphed in a variety of operas 
by modern composers: Puccini, Korngold, 
Richard Strauss, Weingartner, Schreker, 
Janaéek. Puccini considered her the great- 
est of Toscas, and wrote this in a copy of her 
score. Richard Strauss considered her his 
favorite interpreter of his female roles. 
Vienna honored Jeritza. In 1923 she was 
made honorary member of the Court Opera, 
and in 1935 she was given the Austrian Or- 
der of Knighthood, first class—one of the 
highest awards ever bestowed on a civilian 
by the Austrian government. 

By 1915 her fame had spanned the At- 
lantic, and a call came to her from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Circumstances at 
the time prevented her from accepting a con- 
tract. After the War, however, Jeritza 
signed a contract with the Metropolitan, 
making her debut there on November 19, 
1921 in the American premiére of Korn- 
gold’s The Dead City. She took her audience 
by storm. “Probably not since Calvé has 
such a vital, happily equipped and quickening 
personality leaped from European shores to 
the centre of the Metropolitan stage,” wrote 
one critic. “Beauty, stature, magnetism, 
grace, dramatic liveliness, artistic feeling— 
she has all these to add to a big radiantly 
fresh voice.” 

A few days after her Metropolitan debut, 
Jeritza appeared in Tosca. She was an even 
greater sensation in the Puccini opera. “Tt 
was more than an embodiment of the oper- 
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atic heroine, dramatically and musically,” 
wrote Henry E. Krehbiel. “It was an im- 
carnation of a woman far greater than the 
one conceived by the creators of the 
opera.... Pose and gesture of infinite vari- 
ety and grace, vocal utterances ot irresistible 
eloquence gave meanings to phrases of which 
perhaps neither dramatists nor composer had 
dreamed.” 

Jeritza became no less brilliant a person- 
ality of the New York opera world than she 
had been previously in Vienna. In 1922 she 
opened the new Metropolitan season with 
‘Tosca. For the next ten years she scored 
one success after another with unforgettable 
interpretations, particularly in Turandot, 
Thais, Fedora and Der Rosenkavalier. 

She was equally brilliant in the concert 
hall. As a preparation for her first Ameri- 
can concert tour, which began in March, 
1924, she studied with Marcella Sembrich. 

In 1932 Maria Jeritza resigned from the 
Metropolitan Opera House. For a few 
years, she appeared in Vienna, and gave 
guest performances in outstanding European 
opera houses. She also made several guest 
appearances in Chicago and St. Louis, gave 
many recitals throughout the country, and 
made several appearances over the air. 

In 1935 Jeritza was divorced from her 

first husband, Baron Leopold von Popper. 
A few months later she was married to the 
motion picture executive, Winfield Sheehan. 
Since her marriage, Jeritza has completely 
withdrawn from concert work. 
JESSNER, IRENE, Austrian soprano, 
Her 
a prominent physician; her 
mother was the sister 
of the famous writer, 
Jakob Wassermann. 

Her music studies 
took place at the Vi- 
enna Conservatory. 
After being graduat- 
ed, she made her 
opera debut in Tep- 
litz, Czechoslovakia, 
singing the role of 
Elsa in Lohengrin. 
For two- years’ she 
was a member of the Prague Opera, singing 
principal soprano roles. She also made guest 
appearances in Munich and Brünn. 

Edward Johnson, impressed by her Euro- 
pean performances, engaged her for the 
Metropolitan. On Christmas Day, 1936, 
Irene Jessner made her Metropolitan debut 
as Hansel in Humperdinck’s Hänsel und 
Gretel. “Her voice,’ wrote the critic of the 
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was 


father 
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Herald Tribune, “is of agreeable texture and 
is projected fluently. She is a slender, per- 
sonable Hänsel to gaze upon, and she acts in 
spirited fashion.” 

Irene Jessner has been featured by the 
Metropolitan in a variety of German operas, 
at one time called upon at the last moment to 
substitute for Lotte Lehmann. Besides the 
Wagnerian music dramas, she has sung in 
Elektra, Don Giovanni and Otello. 

“Miss Jessner,” wrote the critic of The 
New York Times, “makes her voice a lyric 
instrument. One is grateful to her too for 
some dulcet pianissimi, which in opera are 
something of a rarity. Her voice is employed 
with technical and musical sense... . She 
moves easily on the stage and deports her- 
self with emotional restraint consistent with 
the ways of a maid. The eloquence of many 
of her gestures denotes sensitivity and 
thought.” 

Irene Jessner has also been featured with 
the San Francisco Opera Company. 


JOHNSON, EDWARD, once the leading 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House and 
now its general director, was born in Guelph, 
Ontario, on August 
22, 1881. As a boy he 
was engaged in a 
variety of musical ac- 
tivities, including 
singing in the church 
choir, serving as a 
member of a fife and 
drum corps, perform- 


ing solos at school 
entertainments and 
playing the piano. 
When his voice Wide World Studio 


changed from soprano to tenor, he became 
soloist of the Presbyterian Church. 

Since his parents planned a legal career 
for him, he was sent to Toronto University. 
There, in his freshman year, he was sudden- 
ly called upon to substitute for an absent 
tenor who had been scheduled to sing with 
a choral organization. That last-minute sub- 
stitution changed the course of his life. A 
singer who appeared on the same program 
told him that he had an unusual voice, and 
advised him to develop it. 

Johnson accordingly went to New York 
and began to study singing. To earn his way 
he acted as substitute tenor soloist at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, and 
from 1907 to 1908 he was also tenor soloist 
at the Brick Church. A fortuitous circum- 
stance brought him comparative wealth. A 
production of Oskar Straus’ operetta, A 
Waltz Dream, was being prepared in New 


York. At the recommendation of several 
important singers, Johnson was chosen for 
the leading role. He received seven hundred 
dollars a week, and since both he and the 
operetta were a “hit” he was able to save a 
comfortable sum of money. When A Waltz 
Dream ended its successful run, other mana- 
gers came to Johnson with flattering offers. 
But Johnson did not forget that his goal was 
not wealth, but the opera house. 

The money he had saved enabled him to 
go to Europe. In Florence he worked for 
two seasons with Lombardi, the coach of 
Caruso. Then, in January, 1912, Johnson 
made his opera debut at the Verdi Theater 
in Padua, singing in Giordano’s Andrea 
Chénier. For his debut, Johnson was billed 
as “Edoardo di Giovanni.” Edoardo di Gio- 
vanni was to become one of the most 
popular tenors in Italy. After two seasons 
of successful performances in various Italian 
cities, Johnson was engaged by La Scala in 
Milan, making his debut there in the first 
Italian performance of Parsifal, Toscanini 
conducting. For five years, Johnson was 
leading tenor at La Scala. Besides his Italian 
appearances, he sang in London, Madrid, 
Portugal and South America. 

During the 1919-1920 season, Johnson 
made his American debut with the Chicago 
Opera Company. “He sang simply with 
smooth limpid tone and finished vocal art 
coupled with finally controlled but potent 
passion,” reported the critic of The Chicago 
Tribune. For three years, Johnson remained 
in Chicago. Then the Metropolitan called 
him. On November 16, 1922, he made his 
Metropolitan debut in L’Amore dei Tre Re. 

For the next thirteen years Johnson was 
one of the leading tenors of the Metropoli- 
tan. He was featured in many of its most 
important revivals and premières, including 
La Vestale, The King’s Henchman, Peter Ib- 
betson, Fra Gherardo, Pelléas et Mélisande, 
Sadko and Merry Mount. 

It is generally agreed that Johnson scored 
his greatest artistic success in the role of 
Pelléas. As Lawrence Gilman once wrote: 
“In no other of his roles has he made more 
telling use of his rare intelligence, his in- 
sight, his art as a singer and actor. He 
strikes the right balance between the gravity, 
the simplicity, the aloofness and reserve that 
are essential to the character, and the sense 
of passion under difficult restraint... . It is 
a delight to hear the beautiful voice part 
with its infinite varieties of nuance so heed- 
fully and so eloquently delivered as they are 
by Mr. Johnson.” 

In 1935 Johnson was appointed manager 


of the special popular-priced spring season 
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of the Metropolitan. The sudden death of 
Herbert Witherspoon, who had been selected 
Gatti-Casazza’s successor, brought Johnson 
to the post of general manager of the Metro- 
politan during its regular winter season. It 
is largely through his influence and achieve- 
ments that the Metropolitan Opera House 
has enjoyed a greater prestige than it has 
known in twenty years. 

The assumption of the directorial post 
brought an end to Johnson’s career as a 
singer. It had been planned to mark the 
last evening with a gala performance of Pel- 
léas et Mélisande. Unfortunately, this plan 
was never realized because of the illness of 
Lucrezia Bori, the Mélisande. 

Edward Johnson became an American citi- 
zen in 1922. Since then he has considered 
this country his home. He lives in a spacious 
apartment on Madison Avenue at 62nd 
Street, with his daughter, Fiorenza. John- 
son had been married to the Countess Bea- 
trice d’Arneiro on August 2, 1909 in Lon- 
don, and had established their home in an 
old castle in Florence. Mrs. Johnson died in 
1919, 

For his musical achievements, Johnson has 
received many honors. He has been made 
Commander of the British Empire, and a 
Cavaliére Ufficiale della Corona d’Italia. He 
has also received honorary degrees from sev- 
eral universities. 

His many exacting duties as: director of 
the Metropolitan, which often stretch his 
working day from ten in the morning to mid- 
night, and absorb his time even during the 
summer, make it impossible for him to in- 
dulge in many pastimes. The opera is in his 
blood, he will tell you. Occasionally he finds 
time for poker, dancing, golf or swimming— 
but such moments are few and far between. 
He is a connoisseur of the arts, and a collec- 
tor of paintings, sculpture and objets d’art. 


KAPPEL, GERTRUDE, dramatic so- 
prano, was born in Halle, Germany, in 1895. 
She studied at the Leipzig Conservatory 
where her teachers 
included Artur Ni- 
kisch. After being 
graduated she joined 
the Hanover Opera, 
where she was per- 
mitted to continue her 
study of singing and, 
intermittently, to ap- 
pear in leading roles. 
She attracted the 
notice of the music 
world after several 
seasons in Hanover, and was called to the 
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Vienna State Opera. There her success was 
so great that she was invited to join the Mu- 
nich Opera. For three seasons, Kappel 
divided her time between Vienna and Mu- 
nich, achieving great fame for her inter- 
pretations of the leading soprano roles in 
works by Wagner and Richard Strauss. 

On January 16, 1928, Kappel made her 
American debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, appearing as Isolde. “Her interpre- 
tation of this role was broadly yet finely 
moulded,” wrote W. J. Henderson. “Her 
stormy outbursts were those of an outraged 
princess of a primitive time and her exposure 
of feelings beyond control was accomplished 
with tragic accent.” 

Kappel followed her successful portrayal 
of Isolde with an even more striking in- 
terpretation of the Die Walküre Brinnhilde. 
Lawrence Gilman said of this performance 
that it was “unequalled for truth and sin- 
cerity of feeling and for loveliness of song.” 

Gertrude Kappel remained at the Metro- 
politan through the 1935 season. In that 
time she made a powerful impression as the 
Marschallin, Sieglinde, Kundry, Elektra, as 
well as in Tristan und Isolde, Die Walkiire 
and Gotterdimmerung. 

“Miss Kappel,” wrote Lawrence Gilman, 
“is plenteously endowed with voice. It is a 
true Wagner organ that she brings us, rich, 
warm, endearing. She employs it with 
subtlety and finesse. ... She phrases with 
the delicacy and sensibility of an accom- 
plished Lieder singer; with a continual play 
of varied color, with an exquisite use of 
mezza-voce.” 

Kappel has appeared as guest artist in im- 
portant opera houses in Spain, Italy, Eng- 
land and Holland. For a time she was also 
a guest artist of the San Francisco Opera. 


KASKAS, ANNA, American contralto, 
was born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 1910. 
Her parents were of Lithuanian birth. Her 
music education took 
place at the Hartford 
Conservatory. To pay 
for this instruction, 
Kaskas worked as a 
stenographer. 

One evening she 
sang at a private 
musicale. After her 
performance, a prom- 
inent Hartford music 
lover approached her 
and contributed five 


hundred dollars to send her to Europe for ` 


further study. The church choir, of which 
Kaskas was soloist, contributed an addition- 


al sum. Thus Kaskas left for the native 
country of her parents. In Kovno she made 
her opera debut at the government sub- 
sidized opera, in The Masked Ball. Her 
singing was so impressive that the Lithua- 
nian government decided to subsidize her 
career, and Kaskas was sent to Italy for 
further study. In Milan she worked for a 
year with Ferdin and Ferrara. Then, in 
Pavia, Kaskas made her Italian debut in 
Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini. This was 
followed by performances in other Italian 
cities. 

At the end of her second year in Europe, 
Kaskas returned to the United States. For 
the next four years she was soloist in the 
Catholic Cathedral of Hartford. Twice a 
week she went to New York City to continue 
her vocal studies with Enrico Rosati, the 
famous teacher of Gigli and Lauri-Volpi. 

In 1936, Earle Lewis of the Metropolitan 
Opera House heard her sing at one of her 
lessons and arranged to have her perform at 
one of the Metropolitan Opera House Radio 
Auditions. There were more than seven 
hundred contestants, but Kaskas won first 
place in the finals. The reward was a con- 
tract for the supplementary spring season of 
the Metropolitan. 

On May 13, 1936, Kaskas made her Met- 
ropolitan debut in Rigoletto. She followed 
this with a more successful performance in 
the revival of Gluck’s Orfeo. “Miss Kas- 
kas,” wrote the critic of The New York 
Times, “made known an attractive personal- 
ity. ... Her contralto tones were rich and 
warm, the lower half of the voice being 
especially charming in color.” 


Her work during the spring season was of 
such merit that she was given a contract for 
the following winter season of the Metro- 
politan, making her debut in the regular sea- 
son in Die Walkiire. 


Besides her work at the Metropolitan, 
Kaskas has appeared with the New York 
Philharmonic in an important performance 
of Honegger’s Le Roi David, conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski, as well as with other major 
orchestras and in recitals throughout the 
United States. 


Anna Kaskas is five feet six inches tall, 
slender, blond-haired and blue-eyed. She is 
a hard worker and is capable of enormous 
application to music study. She practises 
every morning and afternoon, and takes a 
lesson once each day when she is in town. 
She rarely rises early, and confesses that she 
enjoys a full-sized breakast. Away from 
music, she likes most tennis, swimming and 
the movies. 


KATCHEN, JULIUS, piano prodigy, was 
born in West End, New Jersey, on August 
15, 1926. He comes from a family of mu- 
sicians. His mother 
studied at the Fon- 
tainebleau School of 
Music with Isidor 
Philipp and made 
several concert ap- 
pearances in Europe 
and America. His 
grandmother, former- 
ly an instructor at the 
Warsaw Conserva- 
tory, is a well known 
music teacher in 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Showing extraordinary signs of musical 
talent from earliest childhood, Julius was 
taught the piano almost from infancy. His 
grandmother was his first teacher at the 
piano, while his grandfather taught him the- 
ory. From the first he revealed an unusual 
ear and intelligence. The story goes that at 
a Josef Hofmann concert, which he attended 
when he was eight, he overheard two mu- 
sicians arguing over the key-signature of a 
Chopin scherzo which Hofmann played as 
an encore. Katchen interrupted their argu- 
ment with an impatient remark: “Couldn’t 
you hear that the scherzo was in C-sharp 
minor ?” 

In 1937, Julius Katchen approached Eu- 
gene Ormandy and offered to play for him. 
Ormandy was so impressed by his perform- 
ance that he engaged the boy for an appear- 
ance with the Philadelphia Orchestra. On 
October 21, 1937, Julius Katchen made his 
debut with the Mozart D-minor concerto in 
Philadelphia. Such was the interest created 
by this performance—which was lavishly 
praised—that Katchen was invited to repeat 
his performance at a special pension fund 
concert of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on November 22, 1937. He played, 
as Lawrence Gilman wrote, with “an ease 


and musicianship which astonished those old- ` 


sters in the audience who remembered . . . 
the debut of another boy prodigy named 
Josef Hofmann fifty years ago. . .. Master 
Julius was entitled to his success. His fin- 
gers are fleet, his conceptions clear and in- 
telligent. He has a musicianly feeling for 
the contour and flow and rhythm of a phrase 
and a sense of what is meant by Mozartean 
style.” 

Following these two performances, Katch- 


en gave his first New York recital on No- . 


vember 13, 1938. “His recital told the rest 
of a story that had only been excitingly in- 
timated at the previous appearances. It 
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confirmed beyond a doubt the boy’s extraor- 
dinary ease at the keyboard; but more im- 
portant, it revealed the full extent of his 
musical understanding.” 

Despite his absorption with music, Julius 
Katchen has not avoided the more relaxing 
activities ọf a healthy boy. He is an expert 
swimmer, having trained with the coach of 
the Rutgers swimming team and won 
medals in free style and back stroke at the 
end of one season. He would like to play 
football but that sport is forbidden him. As 
a compromise, he is permitted to play base- 
ball during the summer. He reads boys 
books, plays boys’ games with his friends in 
the backyard ‘of his New Jersey home, and 
likes the movies passionately. Besides his 
piano playing, Katchen’s love for music has 
brought him to singing; one of his greatest 
pleasures is to listen to the recordings of 
Caruso, of which he has an imposing col- 
lection. His favorite pianist is Rachma- 
ninoff. 


KATIMS, MILTON, young violist and 
conductor, was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
on June 24, 1909. After being graduated 
from Erasmus Hall . 
High School in 
Brooklyn he attended 
Columbia University, 
where he studied 
music with Dittler 
and Seth Bingham. 
Graduate work in the 
music department of 
Columbia University 


followed, together 

with the study of 

conducting under Le- HE 
on Barzin. Between 1934 and 1936, Katims 


was Barzin’s assistant with the National Or- 
chestral Association. 

His first appearance as violist took place 
with the Alfred Wallenstein Sinfonietta in 
December, 1934, over the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. On November 16, 1936, he 
made his debut as conductor, taking over the 
direction of the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation for one concert. One critic wrote of 
his performance: “The youthful Mr. Katims 
disclosed a commanding, forceful baton and 
sound musicianly instincts.” 

In July, 1935, Katims was appointed vi- 
olist and assistant conductor on the musical 
staff of WOR. Since then he has frequent- 
ly appeared as viola soloist with the various 
symphony organizations which have ap- 
peared over this radio station. 

During the 1937-1938 season he was a 
member of the Gotham String Quartet which 
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offered a weekly radio series devoted to out- 
standing chamber music. On March 26, 
1938, Katims appeared as viola soloist, to- 
gether with Emanuel Feuermann, in a per- 
formance of Strauss’ Don Quixote at Car- 
negie Hall. 

During the 1938-1939 season, Katims 
presented a twenty week series of Sunday 
recitals with Milton Kaye, pianist, over 
WOR which covered a comprehensive reper- 
toire of viola literature. 

Katims, who lives in New York City, is 
married to a concert cellist. His hobbies in- 
clude tennis, ping-pong and amateur photog- 
raphy. 


KAYE, MILTON, young American 
pianist, was born in New York City as Mil- 
ton Katz on June 22, 1909. He received his 
academic and musical 
education in New 
York, and in 1929 he 
was graduated from 
the College of the 
City of New York. 
One year later he re- 
ceived his Master’s 
Degree in music from 
Columbia University. 
Concurrently with his 
academic studies, he 

6 received a training in 
piano from Antoinette Ward. He was given 
a fellowship at the Juilliard Graduate School 
of Music, and a scholarship with the Nation- 
al Orchestral Association. 

Fascinated by the radio, he joined the 
WOR staff of announcers. During his four 
years as announcer he had the opportunity 
to study firsthand the technique of radio pro- 
duction in reference to musical programs. 
This, he has said, “has proved of inestimable 
value to me in the arranging of programs de- 
signed especially for radio, in regard to 
microphone placement, proper balance of in- 
struments in chamber music groups which 
include the piano, in orchestral programs 
where the piano is the solo instrument, or 
when the soloist is a vocalist or another in- 
strumentalist, and in sonata recitals.” 

He joined the music staff of WOR when 
Alfred Wallenstein became its musical 
director. Since then he has appeared fre- 
quently as piano soloist with the Bamberger 
Little Symphony and the Wallenstein Sin- 
fonietta, playing old and new works. He 
has also been heard as guest artist with such 
chamber music groups as the Perolé String 
Quartet. He has appeared in sonata recitals 
with Georges Barrére, Michael Press and 
Eddy Brown. More recently he has ap- 


peared in a piano-viola series with Milton 
Katims, over WOR, in which he appeared 
not only as pianist but also as the musical 
commentator. 

His career has not been confined to the 
radio alone. He has been heard in concerts 
throughout the East as soloist, chamber 
music performer, and as accompanist to fa- 
mous artists. In 1938, he appeared as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
in the John Powell concerto. He played, as 
one critic reported, “with sensitive apprecia- 
tion, easily solving the technical mazes pro- 
vided by the composer. He gave a finely 
proportioned reading of both lyric and rhap- 
sodic episodes.” One year earlier he gave 
a New York recital. 

Milton Kaye has performed in chamber 
music concerts in New York with Adolf 
Busch and Erica Morini. He also served as 
Morini’s accompanist during her entire 1937- 
1938 American tour. 

For the years 1937 and 1938 Kaye was the 
winner of the MacDowell Club Young Art- 
ists’ Award by a jury of distinguished 
judges. 

Milton Kaye is married and lives in New 
York City. He says his life is dominated 
by three major interests: music, photography 
and pipes. He has made recordings for 
Musicrarr of chamber music by Brahms 
and Beethoven, and for TimELy Recorps he 
has performed two-piano works by Mozart 
and Clementi (together with Grace Cas- 
tagnetta). 


KERR, MURIEL, pianist, was born in 
Regina, Canada, on January 18, 1911. She 
began to study the piano at an early age. 
Six months after her 
first lesson she played 
a Clementi sonata be- 
fore admiring critics. 
She made her public 
debut in her seventh 
year, performing a 
Mozart concerto. At 
nine, she toured Can- 
ada and achieved 
fame as a prodigy. 
Her parents decided 
to withdraw her from 
concert work so that she might apply herself 
to study. In her twelith year she came to 
New York and studied privately with Ernest 
Hutcheson until 1926. From 1926 until 1930 
she worked with him at the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School. 

Several leading pianists heard her play 
privately and praised her. Rachmaninoff 


pronounced her interpretation of his C-minor 
concerto exceptional. Godowsky ranked her 
with the outstanding women pianists of the 
time, as did Percy Grainger. 

Encouraged by these endorsements, she 
made her New York debut on December 5, 
1928, performing the Rachmaninoff C-minor 
concerto with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Mengelberg. One 
month later she made her recital debut at 
Town Hall. “At her debut she disclosed a 
talent in the formative period,” wrote one 
critic. “In recital, happily, she has been 
able to show imaginative growth in her 
interpretations. .. . She realized to good 
extent a variety of moods and poetic 
spirit... . Her piano tone was generally 
good and her finger technique served her 
well.” 

Following these initial performances came 
a series of extended tours which included ap- 
pearances with leading orchestras. She was 
also featured at the Worcester Festival and 
has been heard over the radio. 

Muriel Kerr is small and slim—five feet 
four inches in height and weighs about 
one hundred and fifteen pounds. Her in- 
terests include swimming, bridge, ping-pong, 
cooking, driving a car, and sewing. She 
reads a great deal, and prefers prose to 
poetry; her favorite authors are the famous 
Russians, George Eliot, W. H. Hudson and 
Oscar Wilde. 

Her hobby is the collection of musical 
scores, of which she now has an imposing li- 
brary. She practices about four hours a 
day, and spends several more hours play- 
ing for her own pleasure. She likes to 
spend her evenings playing chamber music 
with her friends. 


KIEPURA, JAN, famous tenor, was born 
in Poland, in a family of singers. His 
mother ‘was a soprano in her youth, his 
father a tenor. Both 
of them instilled a 
love for music in 
their son when he was 
still young. 

“T was a Pole even 
before I was a sing- 
er,” Kiepura has said. 
In 1917-1918, while 
still a schoolboy, he 
was a member of the 
P.A.V., a secret Pol- 
ish military organiza- 
tion. In 1920 he fought against the Ger- 
mans in Upper Silesia. He devoted himself 
to music only when the fighting ended, and 
made swift progress. 
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Kiepura’s debut as a singer took place with 
a recital in 1923. Three years later he made 
his opera debut in Faust in Warsaw. Since 
then Kiepura has sung in almost every coun- 
try of Europe, with particularly striking suc- 
cess in leading French and Italian roles at 
the Paris Opéra-Comique, the Vienna State 
Opera, the Berlin State Opera and La Scala. 

In 1931 he came to the United States for 
the first time, making his American bow with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company in Tosca. 
He also appeared extensively in South 
America, where he soon became a great 
favorite. 

His debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House took place on February 10, 1938 in 
La Bohéme. “Here was a Rodolfo with 
youth, exuberance and fervor,” wrote the 
critic of The New York Times, “capped by 
a magnetic personality which somehow man- 
aged to give life to the whole proceedings on 
the stage.” ' 

Kiepura has remained a permanent mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan since then, dis- 
tinguishing himself for his performances in 
Manon and Carmen as well as in La 
Bohème. 

When the German armies invaded Poland 
in September, 1939, Kiepura was in France 
preparing a new film. He abandoned this 
work to join the Polish Legation which then 
was being formed in Paris. He was urged 
by his government to abandon the army and 
to continue his artistic work in America. 
“Apparently, the government felt my singing 
would be more effective than my shooting.” 
He came to the United States and began a 
comprehensive tour of the country in opera 
and concert engagements. 

Kiepura has received many honors for 
his singing. He has been decorated by the 
kings of Sweden and Belgium; the President 
of France conferred on him the ribbon of 
the Officer of the Legion of Honor. His 
native Poland not only decorated him but 
transformed the house of his birth into a 
national landmark, a museum of his child- 
hood containing a detailed record of his 
career. 

He was something of a national idol in Po- 
land. Each year he would visit his native 
country and give a benefit performance for 
needy children in the Stare Miasto, a four- 
century-old quarter of Warsaw. More than 
40,000 people would crowd into „the square 
to hear him sing and would give him a mag- 
nificent ovation. 

Besides his many appearances in-opera and 
concert, Kiepura has been filmed in talking 
pictures in France and in Hollywood. One , 
of his best successes was the film version of 
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La Bohème, in which he appeared with his 
wife, Martha Eggerth, celebrated actress- 
singer. 

Before sailing for America, early in 1939, 
Kiepura appeared with his wife in Paris 
in a concert benefit program for aged musi- 
cians. This was Martha Eggerth’s first pub- 
lic appearance as a singer. Since then she 
has appeared successfully in opera presenta- 
tions at the Paris Opéra, notably in La 
Traviata and The Barber of Seville. 

Jan Kiepura has made several recordings 
for ODEON. 


KINDLER, HANS, violoncellist and con- 
ductor, was born in Rotterdam, Holland, on 
January 8, 1893. He studied at the Rotter- 
dam Conservatory, 
and in his thirteenth 
year won first prize 
for piano and cello. 
In his seventeenth 
year he was soloist 
with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 
One year later he was 
appointed professor 
at the Scharwenka 
Conservatory in Ber- 
lin, serving at the 
same time as first cellist at the Opera. He 
gave numerous concerts in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Poland, Holland and England, some- 
times in joint recitals with outstanding Euro- 
pean artists. His reputation grew so rapidly 
that when he was eighteen he was invited 
to appear before the Queen of Holland. 

He came to America for a visit in 1914, 
but because of the war remained here for an 
extended period. He became first cellist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, holding this post 
until 1920. At that time the demand for his 
solo appearances grew so insistently that he 
was compelled to abandon orchestral work. 
For the next ten years he toured extensively 
in America, and appeared as soloist with the 
world’s foremost orchestras. “I do not ex- 
pect in my life to hear duplicates of an El- 
man or a Kreisler, a Casals or a Hars Kind- 
ler,” wrote James Gibbons Huneker after 
one of Kindler’s recitals. 

He returned to Europe for the first time 
since the War in 1922, performing with or- 
chestras and appearing in recitals in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Amsterdam, Prague and 
Rome. In London his success was so great 
that the Daily Telegraph spoke of him as 
the “Kreisler of the violoncello.” 

In his recitals, Kindler not only featured 
the great masterpieces of violoncello litera- 
ture, but he was also a protagonist of modern 
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music, introducing the Schelomo of Bloch in 
New York in 1918, and featuring the most 
recent works for violoncello of Schönberg, 
Casella, Ravel, Malipiero, Pizzetti and Orn- 
stein, many of which were dedicated to him. 

In 1927 Kindler was invited to conduct a 
special series of orchestral concerts in Phil- 
adelphia. The favorable impression he made 
brought him invitations to conduct guest per- 
formances in several European cities. In 
1928 he conducted the world première of 
Stravinsky’s Apollo at the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington. 

But he had not abandoned the violoncello. 
In 1929 came the climax of his career as a 
virtuoso. In that year he played one hun- 
dred and ten concerts in one season, going 
as far west as California, and as far east as 
Java. 

Suddenly, at the height of his career with 
the cello, Kindler decided to abandon his ex- 
tensive concert tours and to establish a sym- 
phony orchestra.in Washington. Despite the 
fact that at the time the country was in an 
economic crisis, Kindler made superhuman 
efforts to create interest in a permanent sym- 
phonic body in Washington. He found a 
few guarantors, and in 1931 the National 
Symphony Orchestra began its first season 
under Kindler’s direction. The orchestra 
was such an immediate success that at the 
end of the first season its backers received 
31 per cent of their original investment back. 
The second and third seasons were even 
more successful. In 1938 the orchestra in- 
creased its schedule of concerts to eighty- 
five. During these years it has played from 
Quebec, Ottawa and Toronto in Canada 
down to Atlanta, Georgia and Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

After an appearance in Boston, the or- 
chestra was said by the critic of the Tran- 
script to be “in sonority, technical facility, 
flexibility and the various essential vir- 
tues . . . approaching the standards of the 
best symphony orchestras in the world.” 

In the meantime Kindler made many im- 
pressive guest appearances with the great 
orchestras of America and Europe. In Am- 
sterdam, a critic wrote that Kindler was 
“like Mengelberg and Toscanini and other 
‘perfectionists’ in one line or another.” After 
a guest performance with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the critic of the Record wrote 
that “Kindler sounds more like a Mozart 
conductor than any of his competitors heard 
in the Academy these many seasons.” 

In 1939 Hans Kindler was awarded the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge medal for 
“eminent services in the field of chamber 
music.” 


KIPNIS, ALEXANDER, world famous 
bass, was born in the village of Schitomir, 
in the Ukrainian district of Russia, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1891.. His 
father, a printer, 
hoped to make his son 
a business man. But 
even as a boy, Alex- 
ander showed prefer- 


his father finally per- 
mitted him to study it 
seriously. 

As a child, Alexan- 
der frequently sang 
at musical gatherings. 
Strange to tell, he who today possesses one 
of the lowest registers on the operatic stage 
was then a coloratura soprano! He entered 
the Conservatory in Warsaw, studying there 
the double-bass and the trombone. In 1912 
he was graduated with honors, not as a 
singer but as a conductor. Upon his gradua- 
tion he received as a special award a hand- 
some gold watch upon which was engraved 
the Czar’s eagle crest inlaid with gems. 

His early love for singing had not been 
forgotten. “All Russians sing for them- 
selves. Some of them hum softly and some 
sing out loud. I sang loud—but not for 
audiences. Soon it was pointed out to me 
that I should study voice. At first I won- 
dered if I should. Then I decided to try 
my luck in that direction.” 

Even then he hoped to make his mark as 
a singer of the German repertoire. To bring 
such an aim to realization he know that he 
would have to receive training in a major 
German musicale center, and his choice nar- 
rowed down to Berlin and Vienna. With 
all his possessions in his suitcase, he stood 
on the railroad station in Warsaw wondering 
which of the two cities to select. While try- 
ing to reach a decision, an express for Berlin 
rolled in. Kipnis permitted fate to decide 
for him, and bought a ticket for the German 
capital. 

He was studying in Berlin when the 
World War broke out, and because he was a 
Russian he was arrested and thrown into 
jail. A few days later a German colonel, 
who was a musician, heard him sing and sug- 
gested that he sing for his brother, an opera 
impresario. In prison, therefore, Kipnis had 
an audition and was engaged for the Ham- 
burg Opera. 

In Hamburg he was under police surveil- 
lance, but was free to follow his art. He de- 
voted himself to intensive study and to his 
appearances in opera. After two seasons in 
Hamburg he was engaged for the Royal 
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Opera in Wiesbaden, where, still under 
police guard, he was confined to a hospital 
center whenever he was not making public 
appearances. It was during these days of 
complete seclusion that Kipnis was able to 
build up his imposing operatic and song 
repertoire. 

By the end of the war his fame had pene- 
trated beyond Germany. Engagements came 
to him from leading European centers, and 
he performed successfully in Italy, France, 
Belgium and the Scandinavian countries. In 
1922 he came to America, a member of the 
Wagner Festival Company. He was im- 
mediately contracted for’the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, where for nine seasons he 
sang principal bass roles. During these years 
he became an American citizen and on April 
7, 1925 was married to Mildred Levy, the 
daughter of a Chicago music professor. 

In America Kipnis was widely praised 
both for his operatic performances and for 
his song recitals. “Kipnis,” wrote the critic 
on The New York Times, “is not only one 
of the greatest contemporary operatic basses 
but also one of the foremost living masters 
of the Lied.” Critics have spoken rhapsodical- 
ly of his voice “so warm and full and true, 
with compassion and gaiety lighting its tone, 
with a pianissimo so exquisitely used.” They 
have also waxed enthusiastic about his per- 
sonality. “No one since Chaliapin and the 
young John McCormack has had such a 
stage presence; his ability figuratively to 
bring his listeners across the footlights, just 
as do great actors, ought surely to win him 
a Concert following of vast scope, even aside 
from his extraordinary vocal power.” 

Bui during these years Kipnis’ fame was 
not confined to America alone. He gave 
guest performances in leading European 
opera houses, and in Germany he was one of 
the most highly acclaimed opera stars of the 
day. When Kipnis left the Chicago Civic 
Opera, he returned to Germany and became 
the principal bass of the Berlin State Opera. 
He was also featured at the annual Wagner 
festival at Bayreuth, and at Salzburg where, 
in the summer of 1937, he made several im- 
portant appearances under Toscanini. In 
1936 he was invited to become a member of 
the Glyndebourne Festival in England. He 
has also made important appearances in 
Covent Garden and at the Teatro Colón. 

Following the rise of Hitler, Kipnis trans- 
ferred his activities from Berlin to the Vien- 
na State Opera, where up to this time he 
had appeared only in guest performances. 
His great operatic characterizations—Boris 
Godounoff, Baron Ochs, Sarastro, Leporello, 
Gurnemanz—were lavishly praised by the 
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Viennese critics. His popularity was so great 
that during the winter of 1937-1938 he sold 
out the large concert hall in Vienna for two 
recitals, being compelled to repeat nearly 
every number of his program because of the 
enthusiasm. 

He was on his way to Australia early in 
1938, when he heard the news of the annexa- 
tion of Austria by Germany. Being an 
American citizen, Kipnis could have con- 
tinued his activities in Vienna and Salzburg, 
but he refused to practise his art in any 
country over which the Swastika waved. 

Since then he has concentrated his concert 
and opera activities in North and South 
America. After giving magnificent Lieder 
recitals in America for several seasons, Kip- 
nis was engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
House. His Metropolitan debut took place 
on January 6, 1940 in Parsifal. “Mr. Kipnis 
immediately won the favor of his audience,” 
wrote Olin Downes. “He invested the role 
with the utmost significance. The richness 
of the voice made one of several fine at- 
tributes of the singer and the dramatic in- 
terpreter. The text was admirably delivered ; 
the treatment of the melodic line was that of 
a true musician. The character developed 
with noble consistency.” 

Kipnis is sturdily built, and has brown 
eyes and dark hair. His manner is as en- 
gaging on stage as off. He talks English 
fluently, speaking generally in a soft and well 
modulated voice. Everything he says is 
usually spiced with a congenial sense of hu- 
mor. 

He is a devoted camera fan, and his mo- 
tion picture and candid cameras are his in- 
separable companions. He lives simply. As 
he has said, he “can be content with some 
nice walks and some good talking movies. 
Whenever we can get a good flat we prefer 
it to hotel apartments, so we can cook our 
own meals and I can tinker with the electric 
light fuses and other odd jobs. Also, on 
occasions, I like to cook—and if you haven’t 
tasted Welsh rarebit or chicken livers as pre- 
pared by me you haven’t tasted them at all.” 

Alexander Kipnis ranks with John Mc- 
Cormack and three or four other world- 
famous artists as one of the most extensive- 
ly recorded musicians alive. His phono- 
graph recordings run through the library of 
vocal literature from Mozart to Richard 


Strauss. He has been featured in the 
Bayreuth Festival recordings made by 
CoLtumBIA. In 1928 he was selected to 


record Schubert’s songs in the memorial 
printings issued by CoLumBIA in honor of 
the centenary of the composer’s death. Kip- 


nis has recorded songs by Hugo Wolf in 
special Society releases. In 1937 he was 
selected by the Brahms Song Society for the 
first volume of their special recordings; this 
volume has been issued in America by 
Victor. Kipnis has also recorded an entire 
library of famous operatic arias for bass 
for VICTOR and various European gramo- 
phone companies. 


KIRKPATRICK, RALPH, harpsichord- 
ist, began his music study at the piano. The 
piano, however, never appealed strongly to 
him, and he aban- 
doned it when he dis- 
covered the harpsi- 
chord. After complet- 
ing his studies at 
Harvard University, 
he worked in Europe 
with such leading ex- 
ponents of the harpsi- 
chord as Wanda Lan- 
dowska, Arnold Dol- 
metsch and Günther 
Ramin. In 1934 he 
made his American debut. Two years later 
he won a Guggenheim fellowship for study 
in old music. When he returned to America, 
following researches in Europe, he con- 
certized extensively. 

Besides his many recitals, Ralph Kirk- - 
patrick has appeared as soloist with many 
major symphony orchestras, and has taken 
part in the festivals held in Yaddo and 
Washington. He has frequently broadcast 
over a national hookup from the Library 
of Congress. 

In 1937 Kirkpatrick inaugurated a festival 
of old music in the Ballroom of the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace in Williamsburg, Virginia, 
which has since become an annual event. 
Reporting one of these festivals, in 1939, 
Carleton Sprague Smith wrote in the Herald 
Tribune: “Ralph Kirkpatrick is undoubtedly 
the ablest harpsichordist in this country to- 
day. Few musicians possess thorough schol- 
arship, virtuosity in abundance and true 
musicianship—in short, a complete mastery 
of their métier.” 

After an all-Bach concert, which featured 
the Goldberg Variations, Kirkpatrick was 
called by Pitts Sanborn “a past master of 
his chosen instrument. . . . He plays it with 
precision, fine command of tone and a 
thorough knowledge of its capacity for color 
and shading.” 

Kirkpatrick has made many recordings of 
old masterpieces for Musicrart, including 
an album entitled Harpsichord Recital. 


KLEIBER, ERICH, conductor of opera 
and symphonic music, was born in Vienna 
on August 5, 1890. Both his parents died 
i while he was still a 
child, and he was 
brought up by some 
poor aunts. He was a 
student at the Vienna 
Gymnasium, in which 
his father had been a 
professor, and in his 
eighteenth year en- 
tered the Prague Uni- 
versity, specializing in 
the study of philos- 
ophy. He studied 
music incidentally, taking some lessons on 
the violin and some courses at the Conserva- 
tory. His poverty, during these student 
days, was intense. He lived in a cramped 
attic which was poorly lit, and cold. Fre- 
quently he lived on little more than bread 
and water. 

His first important assignment as con- 
ductor was in Darmstadt, where he found a 
post as conductor at the court Theater of 
the Grand Duke of Hesse. His experience 
and growing fame in Darmstadt made it 
possible for him to procure the much more 
satisfying post of general music director in 
Mannheim. Max von Schillings, then In- 
tendant at the Berlin State Opera, invited 
Kleiber to give several guest performances 
there. Kleiber’s performance of Fidelio was 
a triumph and was instrumental in winning 
him the post of music director of the Berlin 
State Opera. 


Kleiber soon distinguished himself in this 
post by bringing a fresh viewpoint to what- 
ever opera he conducted. Particularly sig- 
nificant did he prove to be in the work of 
modern composers. A driving rhythmic 
force, an ability to paint a coat of many 
striking colors in orchestral sonority, a vigor 
and freshness made him uniquely suited in 
giving expression to the works of the young- 
er voices in Germany. Kleiber gave the world 
premiéres of such significant new operas as 
Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, Kienek’s Leben des 
Orestes and Weinberger’s Schwanda. 

He combined his many successes in Berlin 
with impressive guest appearances in Paris, 
Rome, South America, Austria and the So- 
viet Union. It was while he was conducting 
in Buenos Aires, in 1926, that he met the 
American girl who was later to become his 
wife. Curiously enough, when they first met 
neither could understand the  other’s 
language. But, despite their inarticulateness, 
their romance developed. Kleiber brought 
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her back to Germany and married her in De- 
cember of the same year. 

On October 2, 1930, Kleiber made his 
American debut as conductor by directing 
the New York Philharmonic orchestra. “This 
stocky, square-shouldered, somewhat grimly 
earnest man is a conductor whose musician- 
ship is secure and authoritative,” reported 
Lawrence Gilman, “whose conceptions are 
definitely arrived at and a little sharp-edged, 
whose integrity is above suspicion. He seems 
to be inclined towards broad tempi and lib- 
eral breathing space, and to be perhaps a 
little coolly platonic in his regard for 
nuance.” : 

Despite the rise of the Nazi government, 
Kleiber—because of his ‘great popularity in 
Germany—was permitted to remain at his 
post with the Berlin State Opera, even 
though his ancestry was not altogether pure 
Aryan. When, in December, 1934, Furt- 
wangler resigned from his positions during 
the controversy over Hindemith’s music, 
Kleiber also handed in his resignation. At 
the time the resignation was not accepted by 
Goering, but somewhat later Kleiber was 
asked by the government to vacate his posi- 
tion. 

Between 1934 and 1937, Kleiber conducted 
many times in Moscow. In 1934 he also 
directed guest performances in Brussels, and 
in 1935 he was a guest conductor at La Scala 
in Milan. In 1938 Kleiber was once again 
invited to Italy, but this time he refused to 
come because of the government’s newly 
adopted anti-Semitic program. He has since 
then been conducting symphony concerts in 
South America. 

In 1932 Kleiber was decorated by the 
Austrian government with the Great Silver 
Medal. Four years later he was appointed 
Commander of the Order of the Italian 
Crown, 

Erich Kleiber has made several recordings 
of symphonic works for the European 
ParLoPHone Records. 


KLEMPERER, OTTO, world-famous 
conductor, was born in Breslau, Germany on 
May 14, 1885. His grandfather had been a 
teacher of religion, his father a successful 
merchant. When Otto was four years old 
his family moved to Hamburg, where the 
child began to study music with his mother. 
He made excellent progress and was later 
sent to the Hoch Conservatory in Frankfort. 
His music study was completed in Berlin and 
Scharwenka, Kwast and Pfitzner. 

For one year Klemperer appéared as a 
concert pianist in Berlin, but from the first 
his ambition was to become a conductor. He 
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attracted the attention of Oskar Fried who, 
in 1905, appointed him his assistant conduc- 
tor. It was not long before Klemperer 
gained further recognition. In 1906 Max 
Reinhardt directed a performance of Offen- 
bach’s Orpheus in der Unterwelt and ap- 
pointed Klemperer musical director. That 
same year Klemperer, 
who was engaged as 
an off-stage conductor 
for a symphony by 
Mahler which em- 
ployed two orchestras, 
one on the stage and 
one behind the scenes, 
attracted the celebrat- 
ed composer. A 
friendship developed 
between Mahler and 
Klemperer, which was 
to exert a profound influence over the artistic 
career of the younger man. 

Through Mahler’s recommendation, Klem- 
perer received an engagement as conductor 
at the Deutscher Landestheater in Prague, a 
post he held for three years. In 1909, once 
again because of Mahler’s recommendation, 
Klemperer conducted opera in Hamburg. 
Engagements followed in Bremen and 
Strassburg. In 1917 Klemperer was given 
his most important post up to that time—in 
Cologne. In Cologne two important events 
took place for Klemperer. It was there that 
for the first time in his career he conducted 
symphonic music as well as operas. And in 
Cologne he met, and married, the young 
singer, Johanna Gaissler. 

In 1924 Klemperer became director of the 
Berlin Volksoper, combining this position 
with a similar office in Wiesbaden. His rise to 
world fame as a conductor was now rapid. 
In September, 1926, in recognition of his im- 
portance, he became general music director 
of the Berlin State Opera on a ten-year con- 
tract. He held this post until 1933 and was 
forced to relinquish it at that time with the 
rise of the Nazi government. His regime at 
the Berlin State Opera was marked not only 

by extraordinary performances of the classi- 
` cal repertoire but also by his remarkable ex- 
perimental work in the presentation of new 
operas by Křenek, Hindemith, Schonberg 
and Stravinsky. During this period, Klem- 
perer was also the conductor of the famous 
Philharmonic Choir. ; 

Meanwhile, Klemperer made his debut as 
a conductor in the United States. During 
the 1925-1926 season he was engaged for a 
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ten-week season with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and made his debut on 
January 24, 1926. The critics found him to 
be a vigorous conductor, capable of giving 
performances that were vital, energetic and 
magnetic. His success brought him another 
contract for the following season, this time 
for fifteen weeks. Klemperer was also a 
guest conductor in the Soviet Union, Spain, 
Italy and South America. In 1927 he was 
invited to the Soviet Union to conduct the 
concerts held in commemoration of the cen- 
tennial of Beethoven’s birth. 

In 1933, upon his ejection from Germany 
because of his race, Klemperer was engaged 
as permanent conductor and musical director 
of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
and was largely responsible for raising this 
orchestra to a high artistic standard. He 
also was a guest conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. In 1934 he directed four 
weeks of concerts with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and again in 1935-1936, 
Klemperer directed the New York Phil- 
harmonic for fourteen weeks. 

Shortly after his exile, Klemperer set up 
his home in Vienna where, until the annexa- 
tion of Austria by Germany, he conducted 
many concerts and opera performances. 
More recently he has established his perma- 
nent home in Los Angeles and applied for 
American citizenship. In 1939-1940, be- 
cause of ill health, Klemperer was compelled 
to take a year’s leave of absence from his 
post with the Los Angeles Orchestra. Dur- 
ing 1940-1941, Klemperer not only returned 
to his duties in Los Angeles, but he also came 
to New York as a conductor of the New 
School for Social Research Chamber Or- 
chestra. 

He is of enormous height—six feet six 
inches. When he conducts he towers over 
the orchestra men, even though he never 
conducts on a platform. His hands are gi- 
gantic; he can span an interval of an 
eleventh on the piano with little difficulty. 
Before he conducts a concert he partakes of 
a most sparing meal—usually a cup of tea 
and a piece of bread and butter. But when 
the concert is over he compensates himself 
with a feast. He used to be a vegetarian, 
but some years back abandoned this diet. 

Klemperer has frequently been’ piano ac- 
companist to his wife in her recitals in 
America and Europe. He has composed 
many works for chorus and several songs, 
and has made some recordings of outstand- 
ing orchestral music for POLYDOR. 


KNAPPERTSBUSCH, HANS, German 
conductor, was born in Elberfeld, Germany, 
on March 12, 1888. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, 
where he specialized 
in the study of phi- 
losophy, and then 
went to Cologne, en- 
tering the Conserva- 
tory in 1908 and be- 
coming a pupil of 
Steinbach and Lohse. 

He first attracted 
attention as a conduc- 
tor in Holland where, 
in 1912, he conducted 
a festival of Wagnerian music dramas. His 
success brought him to Elberfeld as con- 
ductor of opera. From there he went on to 
Dessau where, from 1919 to 1922, he was 
principal conductor of opera. 

In 1922 Knappertsbusch was called to 
Munich, where he signed a lifelong contract 
as musical director of the Bavarian State 
Theaters, successor to Bruno Walter. He 
soon became a great favorite of Munich 
music audiences, and one of the leading con- 
ductorial figures in the annual summer music 
festivals held in that city. His perform- 
ances, particularly of Wagner, Mozart and 
Richard Strauss operas, were marked by 
authority and musicianship; but it could not 
be said that he was ever the profound or 
eloquent interpreter. He was always a 
competent artist if not an iaspired one. How- 
ever, his popularity in Munich was so great 
that there were critics in that city who 
ranked him with the foremost conductors in 
Germany. 

When the Nazi government came into 
power, Knappertsbusch fell into disfavor 
with the powers because of his refusal to 
join the Nazi party or to subscribe to their 
artistic policies. He first came to odds with 
government figures when on October 20, 
1934, he conducted the world premiére of an 
American opera by Vittorio Giannini, and 
Nazi officials reprimanded him for featuring 
foreign talent at the expense of German. 

It is said that from the very first, Nazi 
officials wished to remove him from office. 
The great ovations which Knappertsbusch 
received at each of his performances, how- 
ever, made the officials cautious in taking 
such a step. In February, 1936—at the de- 
cision of Hitler himself—Knappertsbusch 
was compelled to step down from his high 
musical office in Munich and to enter artistic 
banishment. 

He transferred his activities to Vienna, 
where he conducted at the Vienna State 
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Opera as well as the Philharmonic concerts. 
In the summer of 1937 he participated in 
the Salzburg festival. When Austria was 
annexed by Germany, however, Knapperts- 
busch was once again forced to abandon his 
positions. 

Knappertsbusch has recorded several or- 
chestral selections from the Wagner music 
dramas for PoLypor. 


KNITZER, JOSEPH, young American 
violinist, was born iti New York in October, 
1913. His father had lived in Leipzig, had 
studied music there - 
and at one time had 

been a concert violin- 

ist. He transferred 

his own ambitions ‘to 

his oldest son, Joseph, 

who began to study 

the violin early and 

was taken to concerts 

when he was still a 

child. Knitzer still 

remembers having 

heard Eugène Ysaye 

perform the Beethoven violin concerto. 

He took to the violin so naturally that, be- 
fore long, Leopold Auer accepted him as a 
pupil. For almost seven years, until the 
master’s death, Knitzer worked with Auer. 
Meanwhile, in his fourteenth year, he made 
his debut. On November 27, 1926 he ap- 
peared as soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting), one of the youngest soloists to ap- 
pear with that orchestra. Of his perform- 
ance Francis D. Perkins wrote: “He showed 
a marvelous poise and absence of self con- 
sciousness and played with a dexterous, pol- 
ished technique and a clear, smooth and 
fluent tone and musicianly phrasing.” 

Despite the critical approval, Knitzer 
turned his back on concert work after this 
appearance and returned to study. For 
another six years, immediately following the 
death of Auer, he studied with Louis Per- 
singer. 

In 1934 Knitzer won the Walter Naum- 
burg Award. In 1935 he was awarded the 
first prizes of the National Federation of 
Music and the Schubert Memorial. Leopold 
Stokowski invited him to appear as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, and in the 
fall of 1935 Knitzer performed the Mozart 
A-major concerto with Stokowski and the 
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‘Philadelphia Orchestra, both in Philadelphia 


and in New York. Olin Downes wrote at 
the time: “He is a young man of unquestion- 
able talent. There was contagious feeling in 
his playing; enthusiasm and sincerity radi- 
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ated from him and communicated themselves 
to the audience.” 

Knitzer’s concert career has been active 
since those appearances. He has been fea- 
tured at festivals in Worcester and Ann Ar- 
bor, has appeared as guest of major sym- 
phony orchestras, and has been featured on 
leading radio hours including the Ford, 
Magic Key and Kraft programs. 

Knitzer is a man of many hobbies, includ- 
ing radio engineering, carpentry and amateur 
photography. He spends his vacations in 
the Ramapo Mountains in New York State 
where he himself has rebuilt an old cow barn 
into a delightful music studio. 


KOLAR, VICTOR, conductor and violin- 
ist, was born in Budapest on February 12, 
1888. His father, a professional musician, 
recognized signs of 
musical talent in his 
son and taught him 
the elements ` of 
music. The child 
could play the violin 
and the piano before 


he had learned to 
talk. His musical 
progress was rapid, 


and he was sent to 
study with Jan Kube- 
; lik. After six years 
with Kubelik, Kolar (on the advice of his 
teacher) entered Prague Conservatory, 
where he was a composition pupil of An- 
tonin Dvorak until the master’s death. 

Kolar was graduated from the Conserva- 
tory with honors. In 1904 he came to the 
United States and received his first assign- 
ment in this country as soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, then on tour. 

For a while, Kolar served as a violinist 
in the orchestra of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, advancing to the post of assistant 
conductor. In 1907 Damrosch invited him to 
New York to become a violinist and as- 
sistant conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Kolar remained in New 
York until 1919. In that year, Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch, conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, brought him to Detroit as his as- 
sistant. Kolar has remained with the De- 
troit Orchestra since that time, rising to the 
post of associate conductor, then becoming 
first conductor of the orchestra when Ga- 
brilowitsch died in 1936. 

At the Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago, during 1934, Kolar conducted the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra in 162 two- 
hour concerts, including forty-eight national 
broadcasts, within a period of eighty-six 
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days. This is probably a record which no 
other orchestra or conductor can duplicate. 

Kolar has frequently been featured on the 
Ford Radio Hour and other major radio pro- 
grams. 

Victor Kolar has composed many works 
for orchestra, including a symphony, two 
symphonic poems, a Lyric Suite and a Rhap- 
sody. He is also the composer of two string 
quartets and many smaller pieces for the 
violin. 


The KOLISCH STRING QUARTET 
was, until 1939, composed of Rudolf Kolisch, 
first violin, Felix Khuner, second violin, Eu- 
gene Lehner, viola, and Benar Heifetz, 
cellist. In the fall of 1939, because of the 
outbreak of war, a change of personnel be- 
came necessary. Kolisch and Khuner re- 
mained with the Quartet, while Jascha Veissi 
became violist, and Stefan Auber cellist. 

The founder of this famous chamber 
music organization is Rudolf Kolisch, a na- 
tive of Vienna, the son of a famous physi- 
cian. The father was a devoted amateur of 
music who frequently organized chamber 
music concerts at his home in which his 
wife, a pianist, participated, Thus, even as 
a child, Rudolf was brought into intimacy 
with chamber music. He began to study the 
violin when he was six, but he was trained 
not for music but for medicine. He was 
graduated from the Gymnasium, after which 
he entered the University. During this time 
music was not altogether neglected, for his 
studies continued with Sevcik and Schön- 
berg. From time to time he even gave public 
recitals on the violin. 

During the World War, Kolisch enlisted 
in the Austrian army. In the uncertainty 
of conditions which followed the War, he 
was undetermined whether to follow a career 
of medicine or music; he finally decided upon 
music. To earn his livelihood he conducted 
operettas in a Karlsbad theater, then asso- 
ciated himself with Arnold Schonberg and 
joined the group of talented young musicians 
who gathered at Schdnberg’s home . For 
three years he acted as Schonberg’s assistant, 
participating in the concerts held by the 
Schönberg Society. Chamber music, how- 
ever, began to hold a greater and greater at- 
traction for him, and in 1922 he organized 
the Vienna String Quartet, the predecessor 
of the Kolisch Quartet. In 1928 the Quartet 
assumed its present name. 

Felix Khuner is also Viennese, a graduate 
of the Vienna Conservatory. He was a 
child prodigy on the violin, and gave a pub- 
lic concert when he was seven. During the 
War he gave many charity concerts. When 
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he completed his studies at the Conservatory, 
he temporarily abandoned music and turned 
to chemistry. For an extended period he 
did not even touch his instrument. Then he 
met Kolisch, and their friendship revived 
his interest in music. After some additional 
study, he was invited by Kolisch to join his 
newly organized string quartet. 

Jascha Veissi was a student of Georges 
Enesco, and then concertmaster of the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra for eight years. 
He later occupied positions as concertmaster 
with the San Francisco Opera and in Holly- 
wood motion picture studios. Stefan Auber 
was first cellist of the Dresden Philharmonic 
Orchestra and was for a long time associated 
with European string quartets. 


In 1935, on an invitation of Elizabeth ` 


Sprague Coolidge, Rudolf Kolisch brought 
his Quartet to America to participate in the 
Library of Congress Festival in Washington. 
“These artists have an uncannily finished, 
flexible and brilliant ensemble,’ wrote Olin 
Downes. “The most exceptional finish and 
adjustment of technical detail is supplement- 
ed by the warmth and vividness of their 
playing.” 

One of the curious features of the Kolisch 
Quartet is the fact that Kolisch plays the 
violin left-handed. When he was a_ boy 
the middle finger of his left hand was 
crushed in a doorway, necessitating an am- 
putation of the tip, and he has had to use 
his right hand for fingering ever since. 
Rather than give up the violin, Kolisch be- 
gan to study again, but this time perfecting 
the technique of his right hand. 

Another interesting fact is that the Quar- 
tet has been performing its entire repertoire 
from memory. This method of playing has 
necessitated a special system of study. When 
they begin to study a new work, each mem- 
ber of the Quartet must learn the complete 
score before rehearsals begin. Eight hours 
of practice a day, on days when there are 
no performances, and four hours a day when 
there is a performance, is the schedule the 
Quartet follows eleven months a year. Even 
on train rides the members do not interrupt 
their studies. One month a year the Quar- 
tet is on vacation, and each member goes his 
separate way. 

When the members of the Quartet seek re- 
laxation from practising they play bridge. 
It is said that when they first came to this 
country they engaged a special tutor to in- 
struct them in all the intricacies of the Cul- 
bertson system. Besides bridge, Rudolf 
Kolisch and Felix Khuner play chess. 
Kolisch also plays tennis well, and some 
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years back won an amateur championship 
in Italy. 

Outstanding modern composers, including 
Schonberg, Alban Berg and Béla Bartók, 
have composed chamber music works ex- 
pressly for the Quartet. 

The Kolisch Quartet has made several re- 
cordings for COLUMBIA. 


KOSHETZ, NINA, Russian soprano, was 
born in Kiev on December 30, 1894. At the 
age of eleven she entered the Moscow Con- 
servatory, where she ; 

was a pupil of Igum- 
noff, Masetti and 
Taneiev. Later she 
studied singing at the 
Paris Conservatory 
with Felia Litvinne. 
For a period, she 
sang at the Imperial 
Opera in St. Peters- 
burg, then in Moscow 
and other leading- 
Russian cities. On 
January 4, 1925 she made her debut in Paris 
as a soloist of the Paris Conservatory Or- 
chestra conducted by Philippe Gaubert. This 
appearance was so successful that she was 
engaged for the Paris Opéra. 

But it is as a recitalist that Nina Koshetz 
has achieved great fame as an artist, par- 
ticularly in her interpretations of modern 
Russian songs. In 1926 she gave an im- 
portant series of four concerts in Paris de- 
voted to Historic Russian Romances in Song 
from Glinka to Prokofieff. She gave con- 
certs extensively throughout Europe, often 
appearing in joint recitals with such out- 
standing modern composers as Rachma- 
ninoff, Tcherepnine, Glazunoff, Gretchani- 
noff, Blumenfeld, Prokofieff and Medtner in 
programs devoted to their songs. In Decem- 
ber, 1927, Koshetz gave a concert in Paris 
commemorating her fifteenth year as a con- 
cert artist, a recital devoted entirely to songs 
which had been dedicated to her by their 
composers: six Russian, three French, two 
American, a Spanish, a Mexican and a 
Polish. 

Koshetz’ American debut had taken place 
in January, 1921, when she appeared as solo- 
ist with the Schola Cantorum in New York. 
During the 1921-1922 season she was a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Civic Opera. Since then 
she has appeared as extensively in recitals of 
songs in this country as in Europe, and has 
been a great favorite of American music 
audiences. Upon several occasions she has 
been invited to sing at the White House. 
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KOSTELANETZ, ANDRE, radio con- 
ductor, was born in St. Petersburg, the son 
of cultivated and well-to-do parents. He be- 

gan to learn the piano 
as a child, and three 
years after his first 
lesson he gave a pub- 
lic concert in St. 


Petersburg. 
The  Kostelanetz 
family frequently 


went to Germany for 
the summer holidays. 
In. Germany, young 
Andre was fascinated 
by the band concerts 
in the public parks: One day he was so 
entranced by the music that, unconscious of 
what he was doing, he walked up to the top 
step of the bandstand. The conductor 
noticed him, and playfully allowed him to 
lead the musicians. This, Kostelanetz has 
said, was one of the thrilling experiences 
of his childhood. 

When he was twenty years old, Koste- 
lanetz became assistant conductor of the Im- 
perial Grand Opera in St. Petersburg. The 
revolution brought poverty and struggle, but 
it did not interrupt the Opera performances. 
However, hunger and cold soon drove the 
Kostelanetz family from Russia. By sep- 
arate routes they left for America. Here 
Andre Kostelanetz became accompanist to 
several opera stars of the Metropolitan and 
Chicago opera houses, touring the country 
five times from coast to coast with. Maria 
Kurenko, Julia Claussen and others. 

Kostelanetz interested himself in radio 
work as early as 1924 when he made his 
debut over the air, but not until 1929 did he 
officially become connected with the radio. 
In 1932, he became associated with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and over 
this chain of radio stations his unusual ar- 
rangements of vocal and instrumental music, 
and his energetic direction of these arrange- 
ments, brought him nationwide popularity. 
One of his most significant series over the 
air was in collaboration with Lily Pons. 

On July 13, 1936, Kostelanetz made the 
first of thirteen consecutive weekend air 
flights to California where he was engaged 
to direct the music for the Lily Pons film 
That Girl from Paris. When he came to 
Hollywood for the first time he was wel- 
comed by the leading composers of the movie 
industry, headed by Jerome Kern and Sig- 
mund Romberg, who autographed a six- 
foot baton and presented it to him. 

From time to time, Kostelanetz has been 
a guest conductor of leading symphony or- 
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chestras. He conducted the Los Angeles 
Symphony in August, 1936, with Lily Pons 
as soloist, before an audience which smashed 
all attendance records. On August 30 of 
the same year he was a guest conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Grant 
Park. 

Andre Kostelanetz was presented with the 
Radio Guide Medal of Merit for two years 
in succession—1936 and 1937—because “his 
program provides listeners everywhere with 
so much enjoyment and because it has re- 
fused to cheapen or compromise its quality.” 

Kostelanetz is five feet five inches tall and 
weighs one hundred and fifty-five pounds. 
He is small, but compactly built; his move- 
ments are always brisk and nervous. He 
can fly an airplane, plays tennis moderately 
well, and is especially fond of football. One 
of his favorite hobbies is chemistry, of which 
he has been a student since boyhood. His 
palate reacts most sensitively to French cook- 
ing. Crépes Suzette is one of his favorite 
desserts. His pet hates include licorice, New 
York in July, and silly jokes about saxo- 
phones. He is an extraordinary linguist, 
being able to speak eight languages fluently. 

His frequent travels in planes have earned 
him the title of “America’s Air Traveler 
No. 1.” A trophy, designating him as such, . 
was presented to him by the major air trans- 
port companies. The presentation ceremony 
took place on a Douglas airliner, five thou- 
sand feet above New York City, and the 
event was broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

On June 2, 1938, Andre Kostelanetz was 
married to Lily Pons in the pine-covered 
country home of the prima donna in Silver- 
mine, Connecticut. 

Andre Kostelanetz and his orchestra have 
made several recordings for Victor and 
COLUMBIA. 


KOUSSEVITZKY, SERGE ALEXAN- 
DROVITCH, who is not only world 
famous as a conductor but who is also one 
of the greatest living 
performers on the 
double bass, was born 
in Tver, Russia, on 
July 26, 1874. Often 
in childhood he 
would, in playtime, 
imagine himself the 
conductor of an or- 
chestra. He would 
stand with the score 
of a symphony before 
him, and singing the ` 
music from the score, he would go through 
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the motions of directing an imaginary or- 
chestra. 

His father, a musician, gave him his first 
music lessons, and when he was nine years 
old Serge was already a member of an or- 
chestra. Two years after this he was some- 
times called upon to substitute for the con- 
ductor. 

In his fourteenth year he was sent to 
Moscow where he entered the Philharmonic 
School, specializing in the double bass. After 
his graduation he concertized throughout 
Russia on his double bass, and achieved 
considerable fame for his remarkable virtu- 
osity. But the desire to become a conductor 
had never been forgotten by him. To achieve 
his goal, he went to Berlin for further study 
at the Hochschule. In his free hours he 
lived in the symphony hall at the concerts of 
Artur Nikisch, whom he worshipped. He 
committed orchestral scores to memory. 

In 1905 he was married to Nathalie Oush- 
koff, the daughter of a wealthy merchant. 
By this time Koussevitzky had established 
himself as one of the greatest living per- 
formers on the double bass. Shortly after 
his marriage, he was asked by his father-in- 
law what he would like for a gift, and Kous- 
sevitzky promptly answered that he would 
like a symphony orchestra. Thus, after a 
prolonged honeymoon in Germany, Kous- 
sevitzky was provided by his father-in-law 
with enough money to found an orchestra. 
He gathered the leading musicians of Rus- 
sia in Moscow. Of these, he engaged 
eighty-five men. In 1907, the first of the 
Koussevitzky Concerts took place in Mos- 
cow. 

From the first he proved to be a powerful 
influence on behalf of great music. At his 
concerts in Moscow he introduced the works 
of modern Russian composers which had al- 
most never been performed in their native 
country: composers like Skryabin and Stra- 
vinsky. He organized festivals devoted to 
one composer which soon became the artistic 
events of the season. But Koussevitzky was 
too adventurous and resourceful to confine 
his efforts to Moscow alone. He was fired 
by a burning ambition. He wanted to tour 
with his orchestra through many of the 
small towns along the Volga which had never 
before seen or heard a symphony orchestra. 
In 1910 he undertook the first of such tours 
and traveled more than 2300 miles—at a per- 
sonal expense of more than $100,000—bring- 
ing the music of Beethoven, Brahms and 
Tschaikovsky to hard-faced peasants who had 
never before known that such a thing as 
symphonic music existed. At first only a 
handful of curious peasants came to his con- 
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certs. But before long, the audiences grew 
until these symphony concerts were attended 
by thousands. 

By thé time Koussevitzky returned to 
Moscow from these pilgrimages he was al- 
ready famous as a conductor ; so famous, as 
a matter of fact, that he received an offer 
to come to America as early as 1916. When 
the Revolution broke out in Russia, his im- 
portant position as musician was recognized 
by the Soviet Union when he received the 
office of director of the Russian State Or- 
chestra. He held this post until 1920. 

In 1920 Koussevitzky went to Paris, there 
to organize the Concerts Koussevitzky which 
soon achieved world fame. In Paris his 
artistic mission became to interest Europe in 
the music of Russian composers. His bril- 
liant performances brought recognition to 
such Russian masters as Moussorgsky, Skry- 
abin, Stravinsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Miaskovsky. 

In a few years’ time Koussevitzky became 
one of the most celebrated conductors in 
Europe. With performances in Barcelona, 
London, Rome, Berlin, as well as in Paris, 
he built a formidable reputation. In 1924 he 
was asked by the directors of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra to become permanent 
conductor of that organization. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which years back 
(under the direction of Karl Muck) had 
known years of glory, had more recently 
seen deterioration. It was felt by the direc- 
tors that a conductor with the vitality of 
Koussevitzky could restore something of its 
former greatness to the Orchestra. 

The selection of Koussevitzky proved a 
brilliant move. Almost within one season, 
Koussevitzky changed the personnel of the 
orchestra, revitalized its repertoire, and 
created a technical virtuosity which it had 
not known in some years. He instituted 
painstaking rehearsals. Most important of 
all, he brought back to the platform of the 
Boston Symphony glamor and magnetism. 
Before a few years had passed, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was once again num- 
bered among the great orchestras of the 
world. 

At his best, Koussevitzky, ranks with the 
foremost conductors of our time. “When the 
flame burns hot within him, his Beethoven 
can be grandiose, his Brahms profound, his 
Tschaikovsky poignant. But his tempera- 
ment and talents respond most effectively to 
brilliant scoring, the dynamic rhythms and 
brilliant harmonic schemes of modern com- 
posers. He is; probably, at his best in giving 
expression to the excitable, hyperthyroid ut- 
terances of the modernists.” 
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Ernest Newman has written as follows 
about Koussevitzky’s conducting : “The more 
the artist is on fire, the cooler have to be the 
head and the hand that direct the fire. Kous- 
sevitzky has the central ice in an extraor- 
dinary degree. I believe it would be hardly 
possible to raise some works to higher pitch 
of nervous incandescence than he does; but 
the nervousness never gets out of hand. It 
is Koussevitzky’s servant, not master. The 


excitement is always perfectly under control ` 


one great plastic line runs round and through 
the work.” Here, perhaps, lies the secret of 
Koussevitzky’s unique success in the music 
of Ravel, Sibelius, Skryabin and Berlioz. 

He has remained always alive to the music 
of the living composers and has valiantly 
championed it on his programs. He has 
probably done more than any other con- 
ductor in this country (with the possible ex- 
ception of Stokowski) to discover American 
composers and new American music. 

His home, up to the outbreak of the recent 
war, was in Paris, where he directed a pub- 
lishing house specializing in the publication 
of music by modern Russian composers. 
The publishing venture has proved to be 
lucrative. It is governed by a board of 
directors consisting of five leading compos- 
ers, but Koussevitzky was compelled to veto 
the objections of all five in publishing Stra- 
vinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps. 

Koussevitzky’s favorite recreation is to 
take long leisurely walks with his Boston 
terrier, named Droll. 

During the past few summers, Kousse- 
vitzky has conducted the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in a festival of orchestral concerts 
in Tanglewood, in the Berkshire mountains 
of Massachusetts. For these concerts a 
special auditorium was built, acoustically ex- 
cellent, which was inaugurated by Kousse- 
vitzky with Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in 
the summer of 1938. 

Koussevitzky’s recordings for Vicror have 
been extensive and consist of many of the 
major symphonic masterpieces from Johann 
Sebastian and K. P. E. Bach, through Haydn, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Tschaikovsky, 
to Ravel, Stravinsky, Prokofieff and Richard 
Strauss. 


KRAUSS, CLEMENS HEINRICH, con- 
ductor of opera and symphonic music, was 
born in Vienna on March 31, 1893. As a 
child, his beautiful voice brought him into 
the historic Imperial Chapel which had once 
known the membership of Franz Schubert. 
Krauss’ music study took place at the Vienna 
Conservatory with Reinhold, Grädener and 
Neuberger. For a while, Krauss was 
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chorus master at the Brünn State Theatre. 
After a period of conducting opera at the 
German Theatre in Riga, he filled several 
posts at Nuremburg and Stettin. In 1921 he 
became one of the principal conductors of 
the Vienna State Opera and the conductor 
of the Vienna Tonkiinstlerverein. It was in 
these two posts that Krauss first achieved 
fame. 

From 1924 to 1929, Krauss was Intendant 
at the Opera and 
director of the Mu- 
seum Concerts, both 
in Frankfort. His 
fame now spread 
throughout Europe, 
particularly as a 
specialist in the music 
of Mozart and Rich- 
ard Strauss. In 1925, 
and again in 1926, he 
gave guest perform- 
ances in the Munich 
festival. During the summer of 1926. he also 
appeared successfully at the Salzburg fes- 
tival. 

In 1929, Krauss was appointed director of 
He had always en- 
joyed his greatest popularity in Vienna, and 
his performances were now even better at- 
tended and more highly praised than before. 
From 1929 to 1934, Krauss was also one of 
the leading conductors at the annual Salz- 
burg festival. For several seasons his direc- 
tion of Strauss Der Rosenkavalier was one 
of the high spots of the annual Salzburg 
festival. 

In 1929 Krauss also made his debut in 
America, making his first appearances with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia 
and New Yòrk. He then appeared as guest 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra. “He is clearly a mu- 
sician of sobriety and skill,” wrote Lawrence 
Gilman, “with legitimate demands upon our 
interest and our respect.” 

When, in December, 1934, Furtwängler re- 
signed as Director of the Berlin State Opera, 
during the dispute over Hindemith, Clemens 
Krauss retired from his post with the Vienna 
State Opera to become Furtwängler’s suc- 
cessor. That move proved to be a tactical 
error. In Vienna, Krauss was highly 
esteemed; in the opinion of some critics, 
more highly esteemed than he deserved. In 
Berlin, however, Krauss from the first met 
antagonism, particularly since his perform- 
ances did not achieve the high standards set 
by his predecessor. Krauss’ position at the 
State Opera was short-lived, and he was 


transferred from Berlin to Munich, where 
he conducted opera and symphony concerts 
for the next few years. 


KREISLER, FRITZ, has often been 
ranked with the half-dozen great violinists 
of all time; certainly he stands with the 
greatest musical in- 
terpreters of our day. 
He was born in Vi- 
enna on February 2, 
1875, the son of a 
distinguished physi- 


cian and ichthyolo- 
gist. His first violin 
lessons were given 


him by his father, a 
good amateur musi- 
cian. In his seventh 
year Fritz Kreisler 
made his public debut, performing a few 
small pieces on a program featuring Carlotta 
Patti. Shortly after this appearance Kreis- 
ler was entered as a student at the Vienna 
Conservatory, in spite of the fact that one 
of the regulations of that institution speci- 
fied that no one younger than fourteen be 
admitted. For three years Kreisler studied 
with Joseph Hellmesberger, receiving the 
gold medal for violin playing. 

He was sent to Paris to become a pupil 
of Massart and Delibes at the Conservatory. 
In his twelfth year Kreisler won the first 
Grand Prize in violin playing, although every 
other entrant in the competition was about 
ten years his senior. 

In 1888 Kreisler went to the United States 
on a concert tour with Moriz Rosenthal. On 
November 9, 1888, in Boston, Kreisler’s 
American debut took place. “He has great 
talent which has been abundantly developed,” 
wrote one critic. “He is musical to his finger- 
tips; his is a fine organization, sensitive and 
charming. . . . Hard work and years will 
put him in the vanguard of his profession.” 

Returning to Vienna, Kreisler attempted 
to get a post with the Vienna Philharmonic 
but was rejected. Somewhat discouraged, he 
decided to abandon the violin. He entered 
the Vienna Gymnasium to prepare for medi- 
cine. He studied for several years with the 
intention of becoming a doctor. Then, sud- 
denly, he abandoned school work to begin the 
study of painting. In Paris, he worked hard 
and was highly praised by Julien. Then he 
continued his art study in Rome. But the 
appeal of art, as the appeal of medicine, soon 
palled. He returned to Vienna, prepared for 
an army examination (which he passed with 
honors) and enlisted as officer in the regi- 
ment of Uhlans. 
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After a full year as soldier, Kreisler aban- 
doned the uniform and returned to the violin. 
For eight weeks he retired to the country 
and devoted himself assiduously to the de- 
velopment of his technique. 

His return debut took place in Berlin in 
1899, but it was a few years before his per- 
formances awakened the enthusiasm and ad- 
miration of his audiences. It was in America 
that Kreisler’s first complete recognition took 
place. After several tours in this country, 
between 1901 and 1903, he was acclaimed as 
one of the foremost violinists of the time. 
Europe was not slow in following the lead 
of America. After 1903, Kreisler’s profound 
interpretations of music by Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms earned him a place among the 
immortals of the violin. 

It was while he was en route to America 
in 1902 that Fritz Kreisler met the Ameri- 
can, Harriet Lies, whom he married in No- 
vember of that year. 

While Kreisler was on vacation in 
Switzerland, in 1914, the news broke that 
Austria was at war. Kreisler returned to 
his native country and rejoined his former 
troops, now stationed in Galicia. On Sep- 
tember 6, 1914, a cavalry attack by the Rus- 
sians, descending upon Galicia, resulted in 
many casualties. A lance pierced Kreisler’s 
foot. With the help of an orderly he was 
taken to hospital. 

He was discharged from the army with 
high honors. But Kreisler was still de- 
termined to help this country. He undertook 
extensive concerts in America to raise money 
for his stricken country. America’s official 
entry into the war put Kreisler in an embar- 
rassing position. He was an ex-Austrian 
soldier who was still helping an enemy 
country. Abuse and antagonism forced him 
to retire from concert work, and he left for 
a secluded spot in Maine where he passed 
the months of the war with gardening, chess 
and his violin. 

He returned to the concert platform in the 
winter of 1919 and was given a magnificent 
hand of welcome by the music-lovers of New 
York. 

In his book on Men and Women Who 
Make Music, the author of this volume wrote 
as follows about Kreisler’s interpretative art: 
“What distinguishes Kreisler’s playing from 
that of so many other violinists is not merely 
a profound culture which brings new sig- 
nificance to every phrase or accent. Nor 
does it lie in technique. A dissection of 
Kreisler’s playing might focus attention on 
the warmth and humanity of his tone, the 
resilience of his bow in spiccato passages, or 
the incomparable grace of his trill; but 
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these are not entirely adequate in explaining 
the true nature of Kreisler’s art. It is rather 
an indefinable quality which is sometimes 
vaguely described as the ‘Kreisler charm.’ 
To explain Kreisler’s violin playing most 
felicitously, it is necessary to borrow the 
characterization which for centuries has been 
applied to the city of Kreisler’s birth, 
Vienna—namely, Gemütlichkeit. Kreisler’s 
violin playing is essentially Viennese in its 
grace, fullness of heart, zest for life. It is 
the embodiment of the Viennese spirit of the 
Schubert Landler, the waltzes of Lanner and 
Johann Strauss, the operettas of Franz 
Lehar. His art is Viennese in its subtle re- 
finement and intriguing sparkle of person- 
ality.” 

In 1935 Kreisler was the center of storm 
and controversy when he confessed that 
many of the small compositions which he 
had called his transcriptions of works by old 
masters (such as Pugnani, Couperin, Vival- 
di, Martini, Francoeur, etc.) were really his 
own original works. He explained that he 
had presented these works as the productions 
of masters because he had composed them 
when he was young and unknown and 
wished to gain for them a wider hearing. 
“We wish to apply the term discreditable to 
the whole transaction from start to finish,” 
wrote one music journal editorially. Ernest 
Newman flayed Kreisler in a long and vitri- 
olic article, for his dishonesty. However, 
Kreisler has lost little of his popularity as a 
result of this controversial episode. On the 
contrary, in the eyes of many music lovers 
he appeared to acquire new glamour. 

That Kreisler could maintain his popular- 
ity even after an incident of such a nature 
merely emphasizes more strongly the strong 
appeal he has held everywhere since the early 
part of the century. His box office attrac- 
tion has been incomparable over a period of 
some thirty or more years. To a large ex- 
tent, a great part of his fame rests on the 
charm of his personality, as well as on his 
art. His remarkable work for charity has 
been publicized again and again, particularly 
his fabulous contributions to the needy in 
Austria during the post-war period. Equally 
famous is the extent of his intellectual back- 
ground. He is acquainted with painting and 
medicine. He is a famous linguist who 
speaks some eight languages fluently. He is 
a lover of books, and a famous collector of 
them. He has an intimate grasp of philoso- 
phy, logic and metaphysics. 

He is also versatile in music, being a 
pianist and composer as well as violinist. 
Besides the many smaller pieces for the 
violin which are now indispensable in every 


concert artist’s repertoire, Kreisler has com- 
posed a string quartet, several operettas and 
a violin concerto. 

When Austria was annexed by Germany 
Kreisler became a French citizen. He was 
back in America when France was invaded 
by the Nazi army. 

Fritz Kreisler has made many recordings 
for Vicror. Most of his smaller pieces have 
been recorded by him. He has also per- 
formed for records major violin concertos by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
and Paganini. For a special Society: release 
in England he has recorded all the violin 
and piano sonatas of Beethoven. He has 
also recorded for Victor (with the coopera- 
tion of three other artists) his own A-minor 
quartet. 


KROLL, WILLIAM. See COOLIDGE 
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KRUEGER, KARL, conductor of the 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, was born 
in New York on January 19, 1894, the 
son of a Leipzig . 

University professor. 
While Karl was still 


a child, his family 
went to Atchison, 
Kansas, where he 


was brought up. He 
attended the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and 
studied music. The 
cello was his frst 
love, and the organ 
his second. 

He went to Boston, and then to New York, 
for further music study. In New York he 
was organist at a church. 

At the wish of his father, he decided to 
study law. He went to Europe and was 
enrolled at the Vienna University. From 
there he went to the University of Heidel- 
berg to specialize in law and philosophy. In 
Vienna he continued his music study with 
Robert Fuchs. 

It was only when his study of law had 
ended that he decided to bring to realization 
his lifelong ambition to become a conductor, 
He went to Artur Nikisch and asked to be 
his pupil. Nikisch was impressed by Krue- 
ger’s talent and gave him some lessons. For 
some time Krueger also toured with Nikisch 
as his protégé, student and assistant. 

It was Nikisch who launched Krueger’s 
career by sending him to Vienna with a letter 
of introduction to Franz Schalk. Krueger 
joined the staff of conductors at the Vienna 
Opera and the Vienna Philharmonic. When, 
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in 1926, Krueger left Vienna to become prin- 
cipal conductor of the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, Schalk wrote of him: “I have no 
doubt that he will play an important role 
among the leading orchestral conductors of 
his time.” 

His success in Seattle brought Krueger the 
appointment of conductor of the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra in 1933, a post he has 
since held successfully. 

Krueger has been honored for his per- 
formances in cities other than those in Kan- 
sas. In guest performances in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Hollywood, at the 
Swift Pier during the Century of Progress 
Exposition, and in the New York studio of 
the National Broadcasting Company, he has 
been highly praised. He has also conducted 
in Europe. In May, 1937 he returned to 
Vienna for the first time since his appren- 
ticeship there, to conduct the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. He was given a magnificent re- 
ception, despite the fact that his performance 
followed immediately one by Toscanini. “To 
conduct the Philharmonic immediately after 
Arturo Toscanini,” wrote Ernst Decsey, 
“and right after his concerto to make an im- 
pression, yes, even to win laurels, that is 
something !”’ 


KUBELIK, JAN, one of the most sensa- 
tional virtuosos of his time, was born in 
Michle, near Prague, on July 5, 1880. His 
father, a market 
gardener, was a good 
amateur musician 
who gave his boy 
lessons on the violin 
at an early age. The 
boy’s talent made it 
necessary to send him 
to the Prague Con- 
servatory, which he 
entered in 1892, and 
where for six years 
American Studio he studied with 
Sevéik. Before his entrance into the Con- 
servatory he had made his public debut in 
Prague, performing a concerto by Vieux- 
temps. 

After being graduated from the Conserva- 
tory, he made an appearance in Prague 
which attracted considerable attention. It 
was decided to send him to Vienna. There 
he played privately at a prominent club 
where he attracted a leading critic who ar- 
ranged for Kubelik’s Viennese debut. This 
debut was a sensation. The Neue Freie 
Presse remarked that “since the days of 
Paganini no appearance like this has been 
made in the music world.” 
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His Viennese success led to a tour of 
Italy where he was given the Order of St. 
Gregory from Pope Leo XIII. He played 
before royalty in Rumania and Servia. On 
June 18, 1900 he made his London debut 
with Hans Richter’s orchestra. So striking 
was his success in London that he was com- 
pelled to give five special recitals, all to sold- 
out houses. “Society has gone mad over 
Kubelik,” reported one critic. “He is the 
new Paganini!” 

He repeated his European triumphs in 
this country during his first American tour 
in 1902-1903. He had the capacity to mag- 
netize his audiences. He had not only a 
phenomenal technique, but also the fire, pas- 
sion and dash which were supposed to have 
been the outstanding qualities of Paganini. 
Many critics—German critics particularly— 
often lamented that Kubelik’s performances 
were more brilliant than profound; that in 
the masterpieces of music he gave shallow 
readings. But his appeal to large masses of 
music lovers was far-reaching, and they 
seemed galvanized by his pyrotechnics and 
his personality. 

Such was his success throughout the world 
of music that, by 1912, Kubelik announced 
he had earned more than a million dollars. 
Meanwhile, in 1903, he had married a Hun- 
garian countess and had become a naturalized 
Hungarian citizen. 

In 1915 Kubelik announced his retirement 
from all concert work, and promised to de- 
vote himself to composition. This period of 
creation produced many works for violin, 
including six concertos. But in 1921 he re- 
turned to concert work with an extensive 
world tour; and during this tour he was still 
acclaimed regally. 

But with the passing of years, Kubelik lost 
his command over audiences who, perhaps, 
grew weary of technical feats and personal 
magnetism and now demanded musicianship 
and interpretative insight. His popularity 
was dissipated. By 1932 Kubelik announced 
that he was penniless and filed papers for 
bankruptcy. 

In 1935, Kubelik returned to the United 
States and settled permanently in this coun- 
try. On January 20, 1935 he returned to the 
concert stage, appearing as soloist with an 
orchestra conducted by his son Raffael. He 
gave a few additional appearances over the 
radio, and in Cincinnati and Chicago, but 
he failed to make much of an impression. 
Not even his magic name could arouse the 
interest of music lovers in violin playing 
which was for the most part superficial. 
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KULLMAN, CHARLES, American tenor, 
was born in New Haven, Connecticut on 
January 13, 1903. Originally, his name was 
spelled Kullmann, but 
he recently an- 
nounced that he was 
discarding the final 
“n.” He attended the 
local public schools, 
sang in church choirs 
from his eighth year 
on, and finally at- 
tended Yale Uni- 
versity, from which 
he was graduated in 
1924. He intended to 
enter upon a medical career, but financial 
difficulties prevented him from doing so. 
Instead, he returned to music. In Yale he 
had sung solo parts with the Glee Club, and 
in his last year had won first prize in an 
Intercollegiate Song Contest. 

Kullman’s first important vocal lessons 
took place with Marcosano of New Haven, 
who placed his voice from baritone to lyric 
tenor. In 1924 Kullman went to New York, 
sang at an audition for the Juilliard School 
of Music and won a scholarship. After 
three years at Juilliard, he won another 
scholarship entitling him to study at the 
American Conservatory in Fontainebleau. 

In 1928 Kullman returned to the United 
States, when he joined the faculty of Smith 
College as a teacher of the voice. At Smith 
College he appeared in several productions 
of old operas directed by Werner Josten. 
Kullman resigned to join the American 
Opera Company which, under Vladimir Ro- 
sing’s direction, performed opera in Eng- 
lish. With the American Opera Company, 
Kullman appeared in leading tenor roles. 

In the fall of 1930 he left for Europe, 
working hard at opera repertory in Berlin. 
An instructor, hearing him sing, brought 
him to Otto Klemperer, then conductor at 
the Kroll Theatre. Klemperer engaged him, 
and on February 24, 1931, Kullman made 
his European opera debut as Pinkerton in 
Madama Butterfly. 


One year later Kullman was engaged by 
the Berlin State Opera. Under such con- 
ductors as Blech, Kleiber and Furtwängler, 
Kullman appeared in the Italian repertory 
and became a favorite of Berlin opera 
audiences. Such was his popularity that in 
Madama Butterfly alone he appeared more. 
than twenty-five times in one season; and, 
before this, Butterfly had rarely been per- 
formed more than four or five times a season 
in Berlin. 
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His Berlin success brought him to Vienna. 
Early in 1934, Kullman made his debut at 
the Vienna State Opera. Then came his 
debut at Covent Garden—in Schwanda. In 
November, 1934, Toscanini invited him to 
appear in a special performance of Verdi’s 
Requiem held in Vienna in memory of the 
Austrian Chancellor, Dolfuss. 

In the summer of 1934, and again in 1935 
and 1936, Kullman participated in the Salz- 
burg festival. In 1935, he scored a triumph 
in Fidelio, conducted by Toscanini. In 1936 
he appeared once again under Toscanini, 
adding the role of Walther in Die Meister- 
singer to his Salzburg repertoire. “None in 
recent years has sung the part of Walther 
more musically or ardently than Charles 
Kullman,” wrote Richard Cappell. “His 
singing was charmingly fresh, musical, lyric, 
unforced.” 

Meanwhile, Kullman made his Metropoli- 
tan Opera House debut. Edward Johnson, 
having heard him in London, engaged him, 
and on December 20, 1935, Kullman made 
his Metropolitan debut in Faust. Two 
thousand residents from his native New 
Haven came to the première in special trains 
marked “Charles Kullman Special.” 

“His voice is a lyric tenor of equal range 
and agreeable texture,” wrote the critic of 
The New York Times, “and he employs it 
to admirable purpose. There was a sense of 
style, musicianship and authority in his 
work. He did not attempt to storm the 
heavens. ... There is freshness not only in 
the young tenor’s voice but in his carriage 
and diction.” 

His successful appearances at the Metro- 
politan have included major roles in Die 
Meistersinger, Carmen, The Flying Dutch- 
man, La Bohéme and Madama Butterfly. 

Kullman has combined his success in opera 
with triumphs in the concert hall. He has 
appeared as soloist with Toscanini in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, with Klemperer 
and Bruno Walter in Mahler’s Das Lied von 
der Erde, with John Barbirolli in Rossini’s 
Petite Messe, and with many other out- 
standing orchestras. He has appeared in a 
talking picture (The Goldwyn Follies). He 
has also been a featured star on many radio 
programs. In the summer of 1937, Kullman 
sang regularly every Wednesday night on 
the Palmolive Hour on a coast- to-coast net- 
work. He has also made successful guest 
appearances with opera companies in San 
Francisco and Chicago. 

Interviewed about his penchants and hob- 
bies, Kullman answered that he enjoys box- 
ing, swimming, and the society of his 
friends. “There’s nothing I’d rather see 


than a wrestling match or a good prize- 
fight.” He might have added that he also 
enjoys fishing, in which he indulges on many 
a week-end. His greatest fishing coup was 
a striped bass weighing thirty-five pounds, 
which took him forty-eight minutes to land. 

Kullman believes that the number thirteen 
is particularly lucky for him. He was born 
on the 13th of January; he signed his 
Metropolitan contract on the 13th of June; 
and his daughter was born on Septem- 
ber 13th. 

Kullman has recorded for Cotumsra many 
of his favorite recital numbers and opera 
arias. Together with Bruno Walter and the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra he has re- 
corded Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde on 
CoLumBia records. 


KURENKO, MARIA, soprano, who has 
distinguished herself as an interpreter of 
Russian songs, was born in Tomsk. She 
studied at the Mos- 
; cow Conservatory 
with Masetti and 
Gontzoff, being grad- 
uated in 1914. After 
making her debut 
with the Kharkov 
Opera, she was en- 
gaged, in 1918, with 
the Moscow Grand 
Opera, appearing 
there for several 
years. She came to 
the United States in 1925, and appeared suc- 
cessfully with the Chicago Civic Opera and 
with the Los Angeles Opera Company. But. 
she has scored even greater success as a 
soloist with major orchestras (appearing 
under such conductors as Toscanini, Reiner, 
Gabrilowitsch, Koussevitzky and Molinari) 
and in recitals. “She is... to be congratu- 
lated on the amount of color and variety she 
brings to her invariably accurate tones,” 
wrote one critic after a recital. “She makes 
the meaning of each song clear . . . by the 
communicativeness of her art, and every- 
where discloses a deeply sympathetic ap- 
proach and a keen insight.” 


During one of her American tours, she 
appeared. extensively with Gretchaninoff in 
concerts devoted to his songs. In 1936, she 
appeared in The Czar’s Bride which was 
performed at the Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York. 

She has appeared frequently over the 
radio, and she has made recordings of her 
favorite concert numbers for Vicror. In 
1940, Victor selected her to record an album 
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of Tschaikovsky songs in honor of the cen- 
tenary of that composer’s birth. 


KURTZ, EFREM, conductor, who has 
distinguished himself particularly in music 
for the ballet, was born in St. Petersburg, 
in or about 1900. He 
studied conducting at 
the Conservatory 
with Tcherepnine, 
Glazunov and Vitol. 
After the Revolution, 
he continued his 
music studies at the 
Berlin Academy. 

He made his debut 
as conductor as a last 
minute substitute for - 
Artur Nikisch in 
1920, when Nikisch was indisposed for a 
performance of Isadora Duncan. He gave 
such an impressive performance that he. was 
invited to conduct three concerts with the 
Berlin Philharmonic. 

During the next two years, his schedule as 
conductor was crowded with engagements. 
He traveled throughout Germany, conduct- 
ing in forty-eight different cities. In 1924, 
he was appointed permanent conductor of 
the Stuttgart Philharmonic, and was made 
supervisor of all radio programs in South 
Germany. For nine years, he remained the 
conductor of the Stuttgart orchestra. 

Anna Pavlova attended one of his Stutt- 

gart concerts in 1927 and engaged him as 
conductor for her ten-day London season, 
and subsequently for her South American 
tour. While in South America, Kurtz con- 
ducted symphony concerts in both Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 
_ In 1930, and again in 1931, Kurtz con- 
ducted a series of Handel concerts at the 
Salzburg festival. He was also guest con- 
ductor in Holland, Belgium, Poland and 
Italy. 

In 1932 he was appointed conductor of the 
Ballet Russe of Monte Carlo. With this 
group he has made extensive tours of Amer- 
ica and Europe. His conducting has revealed 
thorough musicianship and a facile baton 
technique. 

In 1939 Kurtz spent six months in 
Australia, conducting in Melbourne and Syd- 
ney. He also conducted several guest per- 
formances with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Lewisohn Stadium, in July, 
1939. Such was his success at the Stadium 
that he was re-engaged for 1940. 

Efrem Kurtz has conducted the London 
Philharmonic in Tschaikovsky’s Aurora’s 
Wedding for VICTOR. 
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LAHOLM, EYVIND, American born 
opera tenor, was born in Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. His original name was John Edwin 

e Johnson, but when he 
decided to enter upon 
an opera career he 
changed his name be- 
cause it resembled 
that of Edward John- 
son too closely. He 
adopted as his new 
name that of a town 
in Sweden where his 
parents had lived be- 
fore coming to this 
country. 

When he was fourteen he ran away from 
home and for several years lived the life of 
a hobo, bumming rides, working only as 
much as was necessary to buy the next meal, 
traveling in this fashion from one end of 
the country to the other. 

He began to study music in Rock Island. 
When America entered the war he joined the 
Navy, enlisting at the Great Naval Training 
Station near Chicago. He served as a gun- 
ner on the battleship Arizona and once on a 
submarine chaser. His greatest distinction 
in the Navy rested with his fists: he won the 
Navy championship for boxing. 

When the War ended he came to New 
York, studying with William S. Brady. He 
supported himself by singing in movie hous- 
es, hotels and vaudeville theatres. 

He went to Germany for additional study 
and was soon engaged by the Municipal 
Theatre in Essen, where he made his opera 
debut in Pagliacci. From Essen he went to 
Wiesbaden, where he had some additional 
experience as opera singer’ After a short 
period in Stuttgart he went to Berlin, and 
became a leading singer of the Berlin State 
Opera. Such was his success in Berlin that 
he was soon called upon to give guest per- 
formances in all of the leading opera houses 
of Europe. 

On April 13, 1939, Laholm made his 
American debut when he appeared as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
directed by John Barbirolli, in a concert per- 
formance of the complete second act of 
Tristan. “Mr. Laholm delivered much of 
the music of Tristan with a fluency, a fine- 
ness of tone equality, an unerring skill in the 
moulding of the phrase that one seldom is 
privileged to hear in this superhuman music,” 
wrote Pitts Sanborn. 

This appearance with the Philharmonic 
earned for him a contract with the Metro- 
politan Opera House. The Metropolitan de- 
but took place on December 7, 1939 in Die 
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Walküre. Olin Downes wrote of his opera 
debut in America as follows: “The voice is 
a little small for the reaches of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. It does not appear to 
be a heldentenor, for which a tone of more 
strength and mettle is required. In lyrical 
passages which did not make too strenuous 
demands there was warmth and pleasant 
quality, particularly in the upper register... . 
Probably in a smaller theatre this voice 
would more fully realize its possibilities and 
produce more variety of tone color and ef- 
fect.” 

Laholm, who is six foot three in height, 
has the physique for boxing, which, inciden- 
tally, is his favorite sport. He is fond of 
gambling—any kind of gambling, he says, 
but preferably dice and poker. He does 
not drink or smoke, because he feels that 
both are bad for his voice. 


LAMOND, FREDERIC, who has earned 
a great reputation for his performances of 
Beethoven’s piano music, was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, on 
January 28, 1868. He 
began to study with’ 
his brother, continu- 
ing with H. C. Cooper 
in Glasgow. In his © 
eleventh year, Fred- 
eric became organist 


of the Glasgow 
Church. 

In 1882 Lamond 
went to Germany, 
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entering the Raff 
Conservatory of Music at Frankfort. He 
attracted the attention of Hans von Bülow, 
who accepted him as a pupil and took him to 
Berlin and Meiningen. In 1885 Lamond com- 
pleted his study of the piano with Liszt in 
Weimar. 

His debut took place in Vienna in 1885. 
Shortly after this Lamond gave a series of 
successful recitals at the Princess Hall in 
London, one of these concerts being attended 
by Liszt. Other European recitals by La- 
mond attracted attention to the power and 
authority of his interpretations of Bee- 
thoven’s piano works. As a matter of fact, 
through his repeated performances of 
Beethoven’s later piano sonatas, Lamond has 
been a powerful force in overcoming the 
prejudice of European music audiences 
against these masterpieces. 

An 1909 Lamond taught the piano at the 
Sonderhausen Conservatory. He established 
his home in Berlin somewhat later, marrying 
Irene Triesch, leading woman actress of 
the Lessing Theatre. He was in Berlin 
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when the World War broke out, and with 
other foreigners in Berlin he was interned 
in a prison camp where he remained for 
several months. After a time he was per- 
mitted to live in a restricted area of Berlin, 
finally permitted to leave the country. 

In 1917 he was appointed professor of the 
piano at the Conservatory in The Hague. 
When the War ended, he returned to concert 
work, beginning a new tour with a series 
of three Beethoven recitals in London. Tours 
in Europe and America once again estab- 
lished his eminent position among the pian- 
ists of the time. He toured America in 1922- 
1923, again in 1924-1925, and several times 
since then. One American critic wrote of 
him as follows: “He is one of the most 
brainy and brilliant pianists of the day, a 
sort of British von Bülow. He commands 
where others coax and charm with senti- 
ment, but he does not storm the keyboard 
and give the piano a thrashing.” 

Lamond taught for a period at the East- 
man School of Music in Rochester, New 
York. He is the composer of a symphony, 
an overture, many chamber music works, 
and several compositions for the piano. 


LANDOWSKA, WANDA, concert pian- 
ist, and one of the greatest living harpsi- 
chordists, has done more to restore interest 
in the music of the 
distant past than al- 
most any other living 
musician. ` She was 
born in Warsaw, Po- 
land, on July 5, 1877. 
She studied music at 
the Warsaw Conser- 
vatory, being gradu- 
ated in her fourteenth 
year. Her teachers 
were  Michaelowski 
and Moritz Mosz- 
kowski. In Berlin, she worked for an ex- 
tended period with Urban. 

She went to Paris in 1900 and from that 
year until 1913 she was a member of the 
faculty of the Schola Cantorum. In 1906 
she began her career as a concert pianist 
with successful tours of Europe. She 
achieved no small measure of fame as a 
pianist. “Wanda Landowska plays the piano 
in a manner which is uniquely hers, and in- 
imitable,” wrote Jean Marnold. “One would 
think that Wanda Landowska possesses two 
right hands; but her virtuosity is only the 
means ... for the expression of an impec- 
cable justice and an incorruptible truth.” 

But already her interest was concentrated 
on the music of the past which was then neg- 
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lected by the music world. Her love for old 
music had dated from early childhood. The 
story goes (Mme. Landowska herself has 
related it) that when she was a girl she 
wrote a vow on a slip of paper that she 
would devote her life to the forgotten music 
of the past; this slip of paper she sealed in 
an envelope which was marked, “to be 
opened when I grow up.” 

She remained true to her vow. Despite 
her work as teacher and concert pianist, she 
found time to bury herself in libraries, deep 
in the study of old music publications. In 
Paris she ordered a special harpsichord built 
for her own use. It was not long before she 
decided to give concert performances on the 
harpsichord, first in Paris, then in other 
European cities. In 1910 she toured Russia, 
and became an intimate friend of Tolstoy, 
for whom she gave private performances on 
the harpsichord. Wrote a Berlin critic: “The 
effects she produces are subtly entrancing, 
the quality of her tone is fluent, and her 
technique precise.” 

In 1913 Landowska was appointed pro- 
fessor of the harpsichord at the Berlin 
Hochschule, a post founded expressly for 
her. She remained in this position until 
1919. In that year she bought a villa a few 
miles from Paris in a village called Saint- 
Leu-La-Forét where she opened her own 
school of harpsichord playing. To this 
school came outstanding students from every 
part of the music world. 

Her extraordinary work as a teacher did 
not hinder her work as concert artist. 
Throughout the world of music she brought 
her gospel of old music; with her amazing 
virtuosity and interpretative insight she 
preached this gospel eloquently on her harpsi- 
chord. On November 20, 1923 she made 
her American debut when she appeared as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Stokowski conducting. She played three con- 
certos: two by Handel and Bach on the 
harpsichord, and one by Mozart on the 
piano. “The daintiness and sunniness of 
Mme. Landowska’s art lay there; the full- 
ness of it became more apparent when she 
changed from the harpsichord to the piano.” 

Her triumph in America was no less com- 
plete in America than it had been in Europe. 
“Her exquisite finish is beyond description,” 
wrote W. J. Henderson. “Its technical cer- 
tainty—the sureness of the touch and the 
perfect suitability of the tonal response to 
the unerring artistic conception is something 
that only a musician or a very sensitive 
listener can perfectly appreciate. . . . She 
has so thoroughly saturated herself in the 
spirit of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
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tury music that she plays it back into vivid 
life and present actuality. Her interpreta- 
tions are new creations of things left to 
perish of neglect.” 

On July 3, 1927, Mme. Wanda Landow- 
ska inaugurated her own concert hall on the 
grounds of her villa at Saint-Leu-La-Forét. 
Thereafter, each summer, she held weekly 
concerts on Sunday afternoon which drew to 
the small French town musical pilgrims from 
far and wide. Before long her home at 
Saint-Leu-La-Forét became a shrine of old 
music, a shrine of which she was high priest- 
ess. As Paul Dambly wrote: “Her ‘French 
Bayreuth’ has become a chamber of music in 
which . . . musical works, so young and so 
new, by the masters of old, are literally re- 
vived. . . . The profundity of her intuition, 
the abandon of self which often, and in spite 
of herself, makes her hum softly in ac- 
companiment to the singing of her fingers, 
shows how music possesses her. Wanda 
Landowska is a priestess, and a visionary. 

“Wanda Landowska is dark of hair and 
eyes., The dignity of her bearing is em- 
phasized by the austere simplicity of her 
clothing, which loosely drapes her figure. In 
front of her harpsichord, dressed in her 
loose robes, she appears like some Grecian 
high priestess. Her eyes shine with an inner 
refulgence which acquires additional sparkle 
and brilliance whenever she talks about 
music.” 

To this writer, Mme. Landowska has sent 
the following artistic credo which, she ex- 
plains, dominates her life: “Since the begin- 
ning of my campaign in favor of old music, 
I have always compelled myself—through my 
concerts, writings and teaching—to focus 
light on the fact that this so-called ‘old mu- 
sic’ is a living force, sometimes more modern 
than modern music itself. Long years of 
battles were necessary to overcome the pro- 
found and deeply rooted, prejudices against 
an art which was considered dessicated, 
naive and incapable of moving the emotions. 
The same prejudices prevailed for old in- 
struments. The passionate interest which 
today one brings to old music and to its in- 
terpretation is an eloquent proof of the 
transformation which has taken place with 
the taste of the public and professional mu- 
sicians.” Mme. Wanda Landowska might 
have added (were she less modest) that in 
this transformation she has played an all- 
significant role. 

Besides her inestimable service to old 
music, Landowska has enriched the music 
of our day as well. Her art has inspired 
many outstanding modern composers to 
write works especially for her. Francis 


Poulenc composed Concert Champétre for 
her, and Manuel de Falla created his con- 
certo for harpsichord and orchestra for her 
use. 

Wanda Landowska’s recordings for Vic- 
TOR include performances on both the 
harpsichord and the piano. On the harpsi- 
chord she has recorded works by Bach (in- 
cluding the monumental Goldberg Varia- 
tions), Scarlatti, Rameau, Couperin, Byrd. 
Daquin and other old masters. She has per- 
formed works by Mozart (including the 
Coronation concerto) and several other mas- 
ters on the piano for VICTOR. 

She is the author of a book on old music 
called The Music of the Past. She has also 
written a book on Bach and his interpreters 
which, to date, has not been translated from 
the French. 


LANGE, HANS, American conductor, 
was born in Constantinople on February 17, 
1884 of German parentage. He began to 
study the violin at the 
age of five, and two 
years after this gave 
his first concert. He 
was eleven years old 
when he entered the 
Prague Conservatory, 
a pupil of Sevéik. Six 
years after he had en- 
tered, he was gradu- 
ated with high hon- 
ors. 

In 1903, he made 
his debut as a mature violinist with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra. Two years 
later, the Frankfort Opera engaged him as 
concert-master of its orchestra. He also be- 
came a member of the Frankfort Museum 
Concerts Orchestra which was then con- 
ducted by Willem Mengelberg. On numer- 
ous occasions he assisted Mengelberg in 
directing the Museum concerts and those of 
the Frankfort Bach Society. He also or- 
ganized a string quartet which toured 
Europe. 

He came to America in 1923, and was 
appointed assistant conductor and assistant 
concertmaster of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. It was not long before 
his musical activity branched out into other 
directions. The year after his arrival he 
organized the Hans Lange Quartet and 
somewhat later started a series of concerts 
called the Hans Lange Chamber Music 
Series. In 1935, Hans Lange organized the 
Philharmonic Symphony Chamber Orchestra 
which, for two seasons, performed programs 
of unusual music at Town Hall, New York. 


Kaufmann & Farby 
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From 1931 to 1936, Hans Lange was one 
of the staff conductors of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony, serving with Bruno 
‘Walter, Toscanini and Klemperer. His 
work with the Philharmonic was so merito- 
rious that in October of 1936, he was engaged 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra as as- 
sociate conductor to Frederick Stock, also 
as the principal conductor of the Chicago 
Civic Orchestra (a training body for sym- 
phony players maintained by the manage- 
ment of the Chicago Symphony). In 1938 
Lange organized the Hans Lange Chamber 
Orchestra in Chicago, consisting of seven- 
teen members of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, which gave concerts of interesting 
and rarely heard music for small orchestra. 

“An instinctively fine program-maker, 
Hans Lange is likewise a very scrupulous 
musician with a discerning ear, a pointed in- 
tellect and a praiseworthy conscience. He 
avoids the shallow and the sentimental. His 
performances may not, as yet, have assumed 
grandiose outlines but they are quietly dig- 
nified, the result of careful preparation, a 
fresh approach and a fine musical back- 
ground.” 


LARSEN-TODSEN, NANNY, Wagner- 
ian soprano, was born in Hagby, Sweden, 
on August 2, 1884. Her music study took 
place at the Stockholm Conservatory between 
1900 and 1906. Shortly after completing her 
studies she made her debut at the Royal 
Opera at Stockholm, becoming a regular 
member of the opera house one year later. 
After many guest appearances in leading 
European houses, she came to America and 
made her Metropolitan Opera House debut 
on January 31, 1925 in Gétterdimmerung. 

“She has a voice unevenly developed but 
of a good deal of power,’ wrote Olin 
Downes, “and rides to certain climaxes by 
reason of physical excitement and the as- 
sisting power of Wagner’s resplendent 
orchestra. She is of a dramatic disposition, 
and her sincerity was evident.” 

Larsen-Todsen remained with the Metro- 
politan through the 1927-1928 season, ap- 
pearing in virtually all the major soprano 
roles of the Wagnerian music dramas. She 
never succeeded in becoming a favorite of 
New York opera goers, and left the Metro- 
politan following the success of the new 
Wagnerian dramatic soprano, Gertrude Kap- 
pel. 

Beginning with 1928, Nanny Larsen-Tod- 
sen began her association with the Bayreuth 
Festival, appearing for many seasons in 
leading soprano roles, including that of 
Isolde (under conductors Furtwangler and 
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Toscanini). She also appeared in Wagnerian 
roles in the leading opera houses of Ger- 
many. 

Nanny Larsen-Todsen sings the role of 
Isolde in the Bayreuth Festival Recording 
of Tristan und Isolde made by CoLumBera. 


LASHANSKA, HULDA, American so- 
prano, was born in New York City on March 
15, 1893. She ‘was born to well-to-do par- 
ents who would pro- 
vide her with a com- 
prehensive education, 


musical career. It 
was with great dif- 
ficulty that Hulda 
could overcome their 
objections. She first 
studied the piano, but RK Py 
as her voice grew k 
richer and more pee bg ahs 
ible she knew that 

singing, rather than playing the piano, would 
be her life work. After being graduated 
from the Normal College, in New York, she 
entered the Institute of Musical Art, brought 
there by a scholarship. She was a pupil of 
Frieda Ashforth, then, for two additional 
years, she studied with Marcella Sembrich. 

The pianist, Alexander Lambert, was im- 
pressed with her musicianship and sponsored 
her first concert, which took place at the 
Lyceum Theatre in New York in 1909. 
“Even now,” wrote one critic at the time, 
“she sings with a measure of art and under- 
standing very uncommon in a singer of her 
years and inexperience.” 

After a short trip to Europe, Hulda 
Lashanska returned to America to continue 
her career as singer. In 1910 Sembrich gave 
a concert at Aeolian Hall which she dedicat- 
ed to Lashanska, “my best pupil.” This 
focused attention on the young singer who, 
one season later, was reintroduced to New 
York music lovers by Walter Damrosch at 
one of the concerts of the New York Sym- 
phony Society. So impressed was Damrosch 
with her talent that he engaged her for a 
short tour with his orchestra. 

In 1913 Lashanska was married to Harold 
Rosenbaum, and for a period she withdrew 
from concert work. In 1918, however, she 
returned to the stage and gave an impressive 
guest performance with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Stransky. 
After this she appeared in many recitals. 
Critics acclaimed her voice and her art. 
“Her voice has gained in warmth and even- 
ness of timbre,” wrote one critic. “Mme. 
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Lashanska’s intelligence and taste are far 
above the average.” 

In 1919 Lashanska went into temporary 
retirement again when she gave birth to a 
child. But after a year she was back on the 
concert platform. For almost fifteen years 
she enjoyed a great reputation as soloist with 
orchestras and as recitalist. 

On August 10, 1936, Lashanska returned 
to concert work after another period of ab- 
sence, appearing as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic conducted by Willem van 
Hoogstraten at the Lewisohn Stadium. “Her 


singing invited praise for tonal quality and: 


mellowness along with understanding of the 
moods of the music,’ wrote Francis D. Per- 
kins. “Certain high notes were somewhat 
vibratory but her voice was satisfactory in 
volume ... for the most part produced with 
ample fluency.” 

In November, 1936, Lashanska once again 
appeared as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, which this time was conducted by 
John Barbirolli. 

She has recorded for Victor many Lieder 
of Brahms, Schubert, Hugo Wolf and Rich- 
ard Strauss. 


LAUBENTHAL, RUDOLF, heroic tenor, 
was born to one of the most aristocratic 
families of Diisseldorf, Germany in or about 
1890. Science, rather than music, absorbed 
his interest at first. He was given an in- 
tensive scientific training in Munich, Strass- 
burg and Berlin. Music was at this time only 
a pleasant diversion. It was in Berlin, where 
Laubenthal was studying medicine, that he 
definitely decided to abandon science for 
music. 

The director of the German Opera House 
heard him sing and engaged him. After 
an intensive opera apprenticeship, Lauben- 
thal was invited to other important German 
opéta houses, where he soon earned his repu- 
tation as a ‘“’agnerian tenor. He was finally 
called to London to appear at Covent Gar- 
den. 

His American debut took place at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on November 9, 
1923 in Die Meistersinger. “His voice is 
clear and resonant, with power and expres- 
siveness,” wrote Deems Taylor. “He has 
unusual power and perfect assurance,” 
wrote still another critic. 

Until the season of 1932-1933, when he 
resigned from the Metropolitan, Laubenthal 
was the principal German tenor in New 
York. He sang all the important Wagnerian 
heroic tenor roles and there were many to 
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admire him. He also appeared in the pre- 
mières of Janaéek’s Jenufa, Strauss’ The 
Egyptian Helen, Weinberger’s Schwanda, 
and in the revivals of The Bartered Bride 
and Der Freischütz. 

With the arrival and rise in popularity of 
Lauritz Melchior at the Metropolitan, Lau- 
benthal was eclipsed. He resigned, and 
thereafter appeared at Covent Garden and in 
leading opera houses in Germany and 
Austria. 

Laubenthal has recorded several Wagner- 
ian excerpts for VICTOR. 


LAUFKOETTER, KARL, German opera 
tenor, was born in Diisseldorf, Germany in 
or about 1900. His music education took 
place at the Berlin 
Hochschule, after o 
which he made his- 

opera debut in his 

native city. He soon 

attracted the notice of 

the Berlin State 

Opera, which en- 

gaged him. In Ber- 

lin Laufkoetter sang | 
with such eminent 

conductors as Blech, 

Kleiber, Klemperer 

and Furtwängler, distinguishing himself for 
his performances in the smaller German 
roles. His performances in the Mozart 
operas were particularly well praised by the 
Berlin critics. 

His success in Berlin brought him en- 
gagements in London, Paris, Monte Carlo, 
Buenos Aires and Salzburg. In 1936 he 
was engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
House, making his debut on December 23 
as the Shepherd in Tristan. Reserving judg- 
ment on the new Metropolitan acquisition 
until he appeared in a more important role, 
the critics soon welcomed him warmly when 
he performed the part of Mime in Siegfried. 
“His Mime was clearly and firmly drawn,” 
wrote W. J. Henderson. “The futile cun- 
ning and malice of the Nibelung, his treach- 
ery and cowardice were well depicted. The 
vocal treatment of the music was in accord 
with the traditions of the role, but exception- 
ally well done and the text was delivered 
with intelligibility. In Laufkoetter, the com- 
pany has a valuable addition.” 

Since his first season, Laufkoetter has ap- 
peared in many of the secondary tenor roles 
in the Wagnerian music dramas. He has 
also appeared with the major opera com- 
panies in St. Louis and San Francisco. 
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LAURI-VOLPI, GIACOMO, [Italian 
opera tenor, was born in Rome on December 
11, 1894. There he studied music at the 
Santa Cecilia, (after being a student of law 
at the University) and in 1920 he made his 
opera debut in Manon at the Costanzi The- 
atre. In 1922 he joined La Scala in Milan, 
where his success was such that he attracted 
the attention of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, which offered him a 
contract. 

On January 27, 1923, Lauri-Volpi made 
his Metropolitan, debut in Rigoletto. He 
had been ill for five days before his debut 
and was forced to sing with an inflamed 
throat. He therefore did not reveal himself 
to best advantage, performing (as one critic 
remarked) “with more fervor than freedom, 
more of style than substance. There were, 
however, happier intervals when he mastered 
his ailing throat and nerves and showed 
more than a hint of his quality.” 

On February 1, 1923 he appeared in La 
Bohème, disclosing for the first time to Met- 
ropolitan audiences the true quality and 
power of his voice. He became an im- 
mediate favorite. 

For almost a decade he remained at the 
Metropolitan, singing the leading tenor roles 
of French and Italian operas successfully. 
Few tenors at the Metropolitan enjoyed his 
popularity or received the critical accolade 
that was his during this period. When, for 
example, he sang (for the first time in his 
career) in J] Trovatore the critic of the 
Herald Tribune wrote: “Better performances 
have not been given since the fabulous days 
of Caruso. ... His singing . . . was so 
spirited and white hot from the anvil of 
what seemed realistic passion that even the 
musicians in the orchestra lifted their jaded 
heads, and at the end of the scene rose in 
a body to join the general uproar of ap- 
plause and cheers.” 

In 1926 Lauri-Volpi toured South Amer- 
ica in what proved to be a tour of triumph. 
Five years later he undertook his first con- 
cert tour of the United States. 

After leaving the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1933-1934, Lauri-Volpi devoted 
himself principally to performances at La 
Scala and to other opera houses in Europe 
and South America. 

He was scheduled to return to the Metro- 
politan for the 1939-1940 season, after an 
absence .of some seven years, but the out- 
break of the war prevented his arrival. 

Lauri-Volpi has made a few recordings 
for VICTOR. 
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LAWRENCE, MARJORIE, dramatic so- 
prano, was born in the small village of Deans 
Marsh, in Australia, in or about 1908. Her 
parents had been the : 
children of pioneers 
who had settled in 
that part of the coun- 
try. The small town 
of Marjorie Law- 
rence’s birth num- 
bered about one hun- 
dred and forty inhab- 
itants, most of whom 
were sheep farmers. 

As a child Mar-- 
jorie was much 
praised by her relatives and teachers for her 
singing. She sang solo parts in school en- 
tertainments and church socials, and was a 
member of the church choir. In her seventh 
year she studied both piano and singing with 
the pastor of the village church, but her of- 
ficial vocal study did not begin until many 
years later. 

“When I was eighteen, I went to Mel- 
bourne, about a hundred miles away from 
my father’s sheep ranch, and entered one 
of the vocal competitions held regularly by 
a Melbourne newspaper. I won, and began 
to study very hard until father, who hadn’t 
wanted me to be a singer at first, consented 


to send me to Paris to study.” 


She went to Paris on the advice of John 
Brownlee, famous Australian baritone. There 
she studied with Cécile Gilly for three years. 
Then, in 1932, she made her opera debut in 
Monte Carlo in Tannhäuser. This brought 
her a contract from the Paris Opéra, where, 
a few weeks after her debut, she appeared in 
Lohengrin. She followed her success in 
Lohengrin with appearances in the title roles 
of Aida and Salome. She remained with 
the Paris Opéra for three additional seasons. 

When Edward Johnson visited Europe in 
1935 he heard Lawrence. sing and engaged 
her for the Metropolitan Opera House. Her 
Metropolitan debut took place on December 
18, 1935 in Die Walkiire. “It should be said 
without further ado that this newest singer 
of Wagner’s greater heroines is discerning 
and vital and alert,” wrote Lawrence Gil- 
man. “She has temperament and brains. 
She has a beautiful profile. She has an ad- 
mirable sense of costume, a feeling for the 
stage, for the meaning of words and notes.” 

Her Wagnerian interpretations continued 
to receive the admiration of discriminating 
New York opera-goers during the next few 
seasons. Not even the formidable success 
of Kirsten Flagstad in these Wagnerian 
roles could eclipse hers. 
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Brought up in a country where children 
are taught to ride horses almost as soon as 
they learn to walk, Marjorie Lawrence is an 
expert horsewoman. She therefore amazed 
the directors of the Metropolitan when, in 
performing the role of Briinnhilde in Göt- 
terdimmerung, she insisted upon following 
the stage directions of the composer to the 
letter: “Springing onto the horse and with 
one leap he takes her into the burning pyre.” 
Only one other singer had ever actually 
followed the stage directions of Wagner by 
leaping on a horse through the pyre, and that 
had been in Munich in 1881. 

Besides horseback riding, Marjorie Law- 
rence’s athletic diversions include swimming, 
tennis and golf. Her life’s ambition is to 
buy a ranch where she can indulge in all 
out-of-door sports to her heart’s content. 


Marjorie Lawrence has recorded for 
Victor several excerpts from Strauss’ 
Salome. 


LAZZARI, VIRGILIO, opera bass, was 
born in Assisi, in or about 1890. His music 
study took place in Rome with Cotogni. Laz- 
zaris career was 
launched with the Vi- 
tale Light Opera 
Company, with which 
he. remained seven 
years, Outgrowing 
light opera, Lazzari 
joined the Costanzi 
Theatre in Rome for 
one season, then be- 
came a leading singer 
of the Teatro Colón 
in Buenos Aires for 


three seasons. 

In 1918, Lazzari was contracted by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, with which 
group he remained until 1923, singing in a 
great variety of Italian bass parts. After 
this, Lazzari sang extensively in leading 
opera houses in Italy. 

On December 28, 1933, Lazzari made his 
New York debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in L’Africaine. “His voice was large 
in volume, rich and dark in texture,” re- 
ported the critic of The New York Times. 
“It was unfortunately marred by a marked 
tremolo which disturbingly blurred the clean 
curve of the vocal line otherwise commend- 
able.” 

One of the major triumphs of Lazzari’s 
career took place in Salzburg, during the fes- 
tival seasons of 1936 and 1937, when he 
appeared in Falstaff under the baton of Ar- 
turo Toscanini. 
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LEHMANN, LOTTE, one of the great 
living interpreters of both song literature 
and opera, was born in Perleberg, near Ham- 
burg, Germany, on 
July 2, 1885. Her 
father was a small- 
town government of- 
ficial who planned a 
well-rounded educa- 
tion for his daughter 
so that she might be- 
come a school teacher. 
When Lotte was in 
her early ’teens her 
family moved to Ber-_ 
lin, where she attend- Fhoto by E ualere 

ed the local high school. She was a bright 
pupil but frequently proved to be completely 
disinterested in her studies, preferring to 
spend her time in the writing of poetry. 

As a girl, Lotte sang frequently. At one 
time she sang for a neighbor whose influence 
made it possible for her to enter the Royal 
Academy of Music. She took to her music 
study with enthusiasm, and made marked 
progress. After her studies at the Academy, 
Lotte became the private pupil of Mathilde 
Mallinger, well known Wagnerian singer. 
Mallinger recognized the talent of her pupil 
and devoted herself to preparing Lotte for an 
artistic career. 

When her studies had ended, Lehmann 
applied for a small post with the Hamburg 
Opera. She received a three-year contract, 
and made her debüt as Freia in Das Rhein- 
gold. It cannot be said that her-debut was 
very much of a success. “A Fraulein Leh- 
mann sang and played the part of Freia 
with touching awkwardness,” reported one 
critic. “As to the vocal qualities of the 
young lady, whose throat seemed constricted 
by excessive nervousness, we can as yet say 
nothing.” 

Despite the fact that she was given only 
small parts to perform, she attracted the 
notice of Otto Klemperer, the musical direc- 
tor of the Hamburg Opera. One day the 
illness of Fleischer-Edel demanded a replace- 
ment in the leading female part of Lohen- 
grin, and Klemperer asked Lehmann if she 
would like to try the role. 

In preparation for the part of Elsa, Leh- 
mann worked hard with Klemperer, and 
rehearsed indefatigably, applying herself 
with devotion to the task of evolving a clear- 
ly thought-out interpretation of the role. 
“The evening of the performance I did not 
see the audience. I did not even see the 
face of the director. I forgot everything— 
where I was, what the evening meant to me. 
I was Elsa, the Elsa that was first revealed 
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to me by Klemperer, the Elsa that I now 
fully understood for the first time. Tears 
came to my eyes as the chorus sang Heil dir 
Elsa. And Heil dir my whole heart sings 
to the day of days which was the real be- 
ginning of my life.” 

After her success as Elsa, Lehmann was 
given leading roles not only in German but 
also in French and Italian operas. She was 
singing the role of Micaéla one evenin 
when the director of the Vienna State Opera, 
who was in the audience, rushed backstage to 
engage her for his opera house. 

It was in Vienna that Lehmann first 
achieved her great fame. In Vienna she 
evolved her great opera interpretations which 
were to place her with the foremost singers 
of our time—the roles of Sieglinde, the Mar- 
schallin, Leonore. In Vienna she emerged 
as a great interpreter of Richard Strauss’ 
operas: for her, Strauss composed his Ara- 
bella. And in Vienna she gave the first of 
her classic Lieder recitals and revealed her- 
self as one of the most eminent song in- 
terpreters in Europe. 

As a reward for the high musical posi- 
tion she soon acquired in Vienna, Austria be- 
stowed upon her the highest honor which the 
government could give an artist, and with 
it the title of Kammersangerin and honorary 
member of the State Opera. A few years 
later France also honored Lehmann, ap- 
pointing her Officer of the Legion of Honor, 
the only woman artist of a foreign country 
to be given this award. 

In Vienna, too, Lehmann met, and fell in 
love with, Otto Krause, formerly an officer 
in the Austrian army. Krause had heard 
Lehmann sing and was so enchanted that 
henceforth he appeared religiously at every 
performance in which she was featured. 
They met at a party, and from that moment 
on their romance developed until they were 
married in 1926. In January, 1939, Otto 
Krause died, bringing to an end an idyllic 
marriage. 

Her successes in Europe brought her invi- 
tations to sing in other leading European 
opera houses. Perhaps her greatest per- 
sonal triumph took place in Paris in 1927. 
For the first time since the World War, a 
German opera was to be performed at the 
Paris Opéra—Fidelio, in conjunction with 
the centenary celebration of the composer’s 
birth. Lehmann was invited to sing the part 
of Leonore. It was feared that Parisians 
might react strongly against a German opera 
and a German singer. But such was the elo- 
quence of Lehmann’s art that she emerged 
triumphant over prejudices and national 
hatreds. At first the audience was apathetic, 
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but after her first few moments on the stage 
it was swept to ever increasing enthusiasm. 
She was cheered at the end of the first act. 

After successful performances in Salz- 
burg, during the festival season (where her 
interpretation of the Marschallin in Der 
Rosenkavalier was one of the major attrac- 
tions) Lehmann came to America, making 
her debut with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany on October 28, 1930. She was a tri- 
umph. On January 11, 1934 she appeared 
for the first time on the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, in Die Walküre. 

“Never before in the history of the Metro- 
politan Opera House has there been such a 
success,” wrote one critic. “Wagnerian 
audiences do not enthuse to a very great 
extent, but the instant the curtain fell, the 
applause rang out spontaneously. Then 
when Lotte Lehmann came before the foot- 
lights, it rose in volume, and as her con- 
frères left her alone—something rare in the 
first curtain call—the whole audience broke 
into cheering which lasted a full ten 
minutes.” 

Her striking successes in opera were 
coupled with equally impressive appearances 
in concert hall. In America, as in Vienna, 
she has become one of the best-loved and 
most widely praised interpreters of the 
German Lied. 

In song, she is (as the critic of The New 
York Times once said of her) “the singer 
who transcends mere singing, the artist with 
whom those of lesser vision could share 
exalted thought and feeling, and the woman 
of rare charm and warmth and human un- 
derstanding. Her appeal as a public per- 
former may derive from each or all of these 
compounds of her personality; but it is her 
chief glory that she can make the greatest 
part of her art the most simple, the most 
accessible and the first to capture the mind.” 

Lotte Lehmann’s appearance suggests 
strongly the Viennese Hausfrau of tradition. 
Her figure is rather large, her face is round 
and her hair is combed with a part in the 
middle and full around the ears. But she 
is far from being the Hausfrau either in 
temperament or in daily habits. She con- 
fesses that she is disinterested in the man- 
agement of a home; she cannot cook, and has 
never made an effort to learn it. She has 
none of the parsimoniousness which charac- 
terizes the Viennese Hausfrau. As a matter 
of fact she is extravagant in her generosity 
and showers her friends with gifts which she 
collects from every part of the world. 

Her life is well balanced and complete. 
She is almost as much devoted to literature 
as to music. She reads a great deal, and she 
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writes. Creative writing holds as important 
a place in her life’s activity as singing. She 
has already written a novel and an auto- 
biography, both translated 
Other books are being planned and written. 
Away from her study, she likes horseback 
riding and swimming, both of which she does 
well. 

In 1933, when the Nazi government came 
to power in Germany, Lotte Lehmann (who 
is an Aryan) renounced her fatherland as an 
expression of hostility to Fascism, and 
adopted Austria as her new homeland. In 
1938, when Nazi troops entered Austria, she 
once again changed her country. She estab- 
lished residence in the United States and 
applied for citizenship. She now lives in a 
small but comfortable home in Riverdale, 
New York. 

Lotte Lehmann’s recordings for VICTOR 
include two albums of her famous concert 
Lieder and Schubert’s Die Winterreise. She 
has also sung her interpretations of Sieglinde 
and the Marschallin for the recorded ver- 
sions of the complete first act of Die Wal- 
kiire and an abridged version of Der Rosen- 
kavalier. 


LEIDER, FRIDA, Wagnerian soprano, 
was born in Berlin on April 18, 1888. Her 
music study took place in Berlin and Milan. 
At an early age she 
began her career, fol- 
lowing her opera 
debut in Halle by 
achieving success 
both in opera and in 
recitals. After scor- 
ing a particularly im- 
pressive success in 
Hamburg she was en- 
gaged by the Berlin 
State Opera, where 
she distinguished her- 
self for her interpretations of the leading 
Wagnerian soprano roles. In 1924 she made 
her first appearance in Covent Garden, ap- 
pearing as Isolde under Bruno Walter’s di- 
rection. In 1928 she added to her reputation 
by appearing at the Bayreuth festival. 

She first came to the United States in 1928 
as a member of the Chicago Opera Company, 
and for four seasons was its principal Wag- 
nerian soprano. Late in 1932 she was given 
a contract by the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and on January 16, 1933 she made her 
Metropolitan debut as Isolde. 

“Mme. Leider’s Isolde is one of singular 
beauty and expressiveness,” wrote Lawrence 
Gilman. “Her voice is a true Isolde voice. 
... In its middle register the voice is of 
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into English. ` 


rare loveliness and purity; and in mezza voce 
or piano passages it is often enamoring. . . . 
Her sense of the stage is sure and sensi- 
tive and her visual presence gracious and 
evocative.” 

She followed her impressive portrayal of 
Isolde with equally distinguished interpreta- 
tions of the two Briinnhildes of Siegfried 
and Gotterdimmerung. “It is many years 
since the Siegfried Briinnhilde has been 
sung with the loveliness and mastery which 
were bestowed on it last night,” wrote Law- 
rence Gilman. 


Frida Leider remained with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House through 1934. She has 
also been one of the leading Wagnerian so- 
pranos of the Vienna State Opera, and has 
given guest performances in Munich and 
other major German cities. 

Frida Leider is married to Rudolf Deman, 
who for many years was concertmaster of 
the Berlin State Opera orchestra. Before 
the rise of the Nazi government, their Berlin 
home was a rendezvous for famous intel- 
lectual and musical figures. Busoni and Al- 
bert Einstein were frequent visitors, to- 
gether with many other well known musi- 
cians, writers and scientists. 

Frida Leider has recorded many of the 
famous Wagnerian excerpts for VICTOR. 


LEINSDORF, ERICH, one of the most 
promising of the younger conductors of 
opera, was born in Vienna in 1912. From 
childhood he showed 
unmistakable talent 
for music. He was 
graduated from the 
Gymnasium in Vi- 
enna. During his 
Gymnasium days he 
studied music with 
Paul Emerich, Hed- 
wig Kammer-Rosen- 
thal, and Professor 
Kortschak. i 

In 1934, Leinsdorf 
received his first professional engagement as 
conductor. Bruno Walter, impressed by his 
talent, selected him as his assistant at the 
Salzburg festival. At Salzburg, Leinsdorf 
worked not only with Walter but also with 
Toscanini, assisting the latter conductor in 
his performances of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony and Kodály’s Psalmus Hungaricus. 

In May, 1935, Leinsdorf went to Florence 
to assist Bruno Walter at the May Music 
Festival. He also assisted Herbert Graf in 
the musical preparation of Gluck’s Alceste. 
When his work ended in Florence, Leinsdorf 
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toured France and Belgium as a conductor 
of symphonic: music. ' 

Returning to Salzburg in July, Leinsdorf 
was once again assistant to Walter and to 
Toscanini, working on the rehearsals of Fal- 
staff, Fidelio and Don Giovanni. The fol- 
lowing summer he once again worked at 
Salzburg, assisting in the preparation of Die 
Meistersinger and Brahms’ Requiem. Tos- 
canini was deeply impressed by Leinsdorf’s 
work and spoke highly of his promise. 

During the fall and winter of 1936, Leins- 
dorf conducted opera in Italy. In 1937, he 
was again in Florence and in Salzburg. 

It was upon the recommendation of Tos- 
canini that Erich Leinsdorf was engaged as 
assistant to Artur Bodanzky at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. At his Metropolitan 
debut as conductor, on January 21, 1938, he 
disclosed his remarkable capabilities in Die 
Walküre. “He soon made it evident that he 
was entirely at home in the great work be- 
fore him,” wrote Lawrence Gilman, “and 
that he possesses an exceptional gift for 
eliciting its substance from the players under 
his command. His beat was clear, firm and 
intelligible. He knew what he wanted 
from his orchestra, and how to get it. He 
was apparently without self-consciousness 
—wholly concerned with the music. It was 
impossible to doubt that his ability was ex- 
traordinary, that he has musical feeling, 
taste, authority. He accomplished a vital, 
lucid, admirably rhythmed performance of 
the score—a performance remarkable for 
power, intensity and dramatic impulse.” 

When on April 14, 1938, Leinsdorf con- 
ducted Parsifal, he once again emphasized 
his remarkable gifts. That performance, as 
Gilman wrote, was “one of the finest that has 
ever been heard at the Metropolitan; and 
to Mr. Leinsdorf must be given a large share 
of the credit... . Mr. Leinsdorf’s achieve- 
ment, as a whole, was a masterly one.” 

During the summer of 1939 and again in 
1940, Leinsdorf was a guest conductor of 
the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. In the fall 
of 1938, and in 1939, he was invited to give 
guest performances at the San Francisco 
Opera Company, conducting not merely 
many of the Wagnerian music dramas but 
also Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. 

Three weeks before the opening of the 
1939-1940 season of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Artur Bodanzky’s illness brought the 
task of rehearsing the entire German reper- 
tory on Leinsdorf’s shoulders. He fulfilled 
this job with such competence that, when 
Bodanzky died six days before the opening 
night of the new opera season, Leinsdorf 
was appointed to succeed him. Thus, in his 
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twenty-eighth year, Leinsdorf found him- 
self the principal conductor of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and with very little 
preparation he took over the direction of the 
entire Wagnerian repertory, a feat which 
definitely proved that he had outgrown his 
apprentice years and that he had now become 
a conductor of significance. 


LEMNITZ, TIANA, opera soprano, was 
born in Metz, Germany, the daughter of a 
military bandmaster. After beginning her 
opera career in Aachen she went to Hanover, 
where she first attracted attention. The Ber- 
lin State Opera offered her a contract. For 
several years she has been one of the prin- 
cipal lyric sopranos in Berlin, featured prom- 
inently in a variety of operas, but achieving 
her foremost successes in German roles. 

Her debut in London took place at Covent 
Garden in the spring of 1936 when she ap- 
peared as Eva in Die Meistersinger. She has 
since then become a great favorite of Covent 
Garden audiences. In 1938 she appeared in 
a great variety of German roles at Covent 
Garden, including Pamina, Elsa, Octavian 
and Sieglinde. 

Tiana Lemnitz sings the role of Pamina in 
the complete Victor recording of Mozart’s 
Die Zauberflöte directed by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 


The LENER QUARTET was founded in 
Hungary in 1918 by Eugen Lener. 
The members of the Quartet, besides Lener 
(who plays first violin) are Joseph Smilo- 
vitz, second violin, Sandor Roth, viola, and 
Irme Hartman, cello. 

The four artists are almost of the same 
age: two were born in 1894, the other two 
in 1895. All four were pupils at the Buda- 
pest Conservatory. Lener, Smilovitz and 
Sandor Roth were pupils of Hubay, while 
Hartman studied with David Popper. 

All four were members of the Budapest 
Opera Orchestra when, in 1918, revolution 
broke out in Hungary. They decided to 
form a string quartet. Retiring to a small 
village, they set to work, and for two years 
they applied themselves conscientiously to- 
wards building a repertoire. 

They made their debut in Vienna in 1920 
before an audience that included outstanding 
musicians from France, Germany and Aus- 
tria. Maurice Ravel, who was in the audi- 
ence, was so delighted with this performance 
that he urged the Quartet to come to France. 
In Paris, the Lener Quartet was a sensation. 

On March 15, 1922, the Lener Quartet 
gave its first concert in London. “Balance 
and quality of tone are for them of supreme 
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importance,” wrote an English critic. ‘Even 
the passionate eloquence of Brahms cannot 
induce them to overstep the self-imposed 
limits. When they have agreed to a climax 
their tone will be robust and sonorous. But 
they do not allow tone to wait on sentiment, 
but rather feeling on tone. Thus the impres- 
sion the listener derives is one of extraor- 
dinary smoothness and finish.” 

Since then, the Lener Quartet have given 
many concerts in every important city of 
Europe. Particularly memorable was their 
series of concerts in London, and elsewhere, 
devoted to all the Beethoven quartets; they 
also gave several series of concerts devoted 
to the history of chamber music. Always 
their playing is “of an exceedingly high 
order—intimate, penetrating, illuminating.” 

In October, 1929, the Lener Quartet came 
to America, giving many concerts in the lead- 
ing cities, including a series in New York 
comprising a historical survey of chamber 
music. While the musicianship of this group 
was highly praised by New York critics, 
there were many who felt that their per- 
formances were too often marred by a 
monotony of style, and that the ensemble 
did not always succeed in adapting itself 
flexibly to the different styles of different 
composers. 

The Lener Quartet is best known in this 
country because of its extensive recordings 
for CoLtumpra, which includes chamber 
music by Mozart, Brahms, Debussy, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Ravel and Schumann, as well 
as all the quartets of Beethoven. 


LE ROY, RENE, French flutist, was born 
in a small town outside of Paris, Maisons 
Laffitte, on March 4,.1898. His father gave 
: him his first flute les- 
sons. When René 
was nine years old, 
Adolphe Hennebains 
of the Paris Con- 
servatory heard him 
play and urged him 
to become a pupil of 
the Conservatory. 
René’s father, how- 
_ ever, felt that the boy 
‘ should first finish his 
academic studies. It 
was not until René was eighteen years old, 
and after he was graduated from the Lycée 
Condorcet, that he was enrolled in the Con- 
servatory. He soon won first prize in flute 
playing. One year after his enrollment in 
the Conservatory, he succeeded Philippe 
Gaubert as director of the Société des Instru- 
ments a Vent. 
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In 1922 René Le Roy founded the Quin- 
tette Instrumentale de Paris, which he has 
directed in more than three hundred concerts 
throughout Europe. At the same time, he 
embarked on his own career as solo flutist, 
giving concerts of such technical brilliance 
and interpretative profundity that he was 
ranked with the outstanding flutists of .the 
time. “The accomplished musicianship of 
René Le Roy must bring something of a 
revelation to those accustomed to dwell on 
the obvious limitations of the flute as a solo 
instrument,’ one London critic remarked. 
His tone, round and mellow, is “quite free 
from the breathiness which most flautists are 
unable to avoid.” 

After coming to this country for his first 
appearances in concerts, Le Roy was said by 
the critic of The New York Times to have 
“earned respect for the thought and the 
sensitivity that went into his interpreta- 
tions.” 

His virtuosity and musicianship have in- 
spired such outstanding modern composers 
as Vincent d’Indy, Albert Roussel, Joseph 
Jongen and Cyril Scott to write works ex- 
pressly for his use. 


LEV, RAE, young American pianist, was 
born in Rostov, Russia, in 1912. She was 
one year old when her parents came to this 
country and establish- 
ed their home here. 
Her musical educa- 
tion was begun in 
Connecticut. In her 
fourteenth year she | 
came to New York 
and studied at the 
Music School Settle- 


ment with Rebecca 
Davidson, and fur- 
ther study of the 


piano was later pur- 

sued with Alexander Lipsky. Her talent 
became apparent when she won the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Society 
Scholarship which entitled her to study with 
Gaston Dethier. 

In 1930 she won the Matthay Award, 
enabling her to go to Europe to study with 
that teacher. She was soon prepared for 
concert work. After several appearances in 
leading European cities, when she was said 
by some of the leading critics to be “a player 
of great musical imagination,” she returned 
to America and made her American debut 
as soloist with the National Orchestral As- 
sociation. She followed this with her first 
American recital on March 17, 1934. Other 
recitals throughout the country followed, as 


well as guest appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic orchestra. “She com- 
mands a formidable technical skill, a wide 
variety of dynamic gradations, keen rhythmic 
sensitivity, and genuine musicality,’ wrote 
the critic of the New York Sun. 


LEVIN, SYLVAN, young American con- 
ductor, was born in Baltimore, Maryland, 


on May 2, 1903. At the age of eleven he, 


won a scholarship for 
the Peabody Institute 
of Music, where he 
studied with Harold 
Randolph. After be- 
ing graduated, he 
worked for a brief 
period as pianist in 
movie houses, hotels 
and night-clubs. But, 
in 1927, a scholarship 
brought him back to 
music study, and he 
entered the Curtis Institute, where he be- 
came a pupil of Moriz Rosenthal. 

He met Leopold Stokowski in 1929 and 
was inspired by him to consider a career as 
conductor. Stokowski took a personal inter- 
est in Levin and gave him valuable advice 
and criticism, which, as Levin confesses, 
were powerful influences in his development. 
Stokowski went even further: he assigned to 
Levin the task of coaching some of the sing- 
ers in the concert performances of the origi- 
nal Boris Godounoff which Stokowski con- 
ducted. 

Before long, Stokowski frequently called 
upon Levin to help him in preparing other 
important choral and operatic works which 
were featured on the programs of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, including Schénberg’s 
Die Glückliche Hand (in which Levin 
trained the chorus) and Alban Berg’s 
Wozzeck (which Levin prepared in every 
detail). 

Levin’s debut as conductor took place on 
October 30, 1930 when he directed Gianni 
Schicchi with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, of which organization he was as- 
sistant‘ conductor. As one of the conductors 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera, Levin con- 
ducted ten important operas during a period 
of three years. 

In the summer of 1932 Levin inaugurated 
opera performances at Robin Hood Dell in 
Philadelphia. One year later he acted as 
assistant to Marcella Sembrich, working with 
her for the next three years at Lake 
George, New York. Levin has since that 
time devoted a great part of his time to teach- 
ing the voice. In 1933 he was also associ- 
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ated with Stokowski in broadcasting a spon- 
sored quarter-hour of symphonic music with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra over a nationwide 
network. He frequently substituted for 
Stokowski when the latter was unable to 
conduct, and directed some sixty of these 
programs. Levin combined these activities 
with that of choral director of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Chorus, assisting in the 
performance of such major works as Parsifal 
and Belshagzar’s Feast. 

It should be added that during this period, 
Levin also made his debut as pianist. On 
November 4, 1932, he appeared as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in the Amer- 
ican premiére of the Ravel piano concerto. 
He repeated this performance in New York 
on November 8, and somewhat later in 
Havana. One critic wrote: “Words fail to 
describe his admirable technique, his abso- 
lute mastery of the keyboard, and above all 
his exceptional gift of coordination.” 

In 1932, he also participated as pianist in 
performances of Scriabin’s Prometheus by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. When on Decem- 
ber 10, 1939, Rachmaninoff conducted a con- 
cert of his own music with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in New York, Levin assisted as 
pianist in the presentation of the symphony, 
The Bells. 

But his principal activity has been with 
the baton. In the summer of 1935 he con- 
ducted opera and ballet at Robin Hood Dell 
in Philadelphia. Between 1933 and 1936 he 
was permanent conductor of the York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which he had founded and 
which he helped to whip into professional 
form. In 1935, he was assistant conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra Opera Com- 
pany. And in 1938 he became conductor 
of the newly founded Philadelphia Opera 
Company, with which he has conducted many 
major operas. As a conductor of opera, he 
is “uncommonly successful in maintaining the 
proper relation between orchestra and stage 
and in communicating his desires to both; 
more than that, he brings out musical detail 
and refinements in phrasing and dynamics 
too often ignored or lost.” 

Levin has also been guest conductor of 
the Watergate Symphony Orchestra in 
Washington, and of the Curtis Symphony 
Orchestra in Harrisburg, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. In 1935 he assisted Artur ` 
Rodzinski in preparing Shostakovitch’s Lady 
Macbeth. 

Levin is short, stocky, black-haired, with 
intense eyes and nervous gestures. He 
smokes a hundred cigarettes a ‘day, partially 
an outlet for his nervous energy. He lives 
in central Philadelphia, in a small private 
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house. From ten in the morning until five in 
the afternoon he is hard at work teaching 
the voice. In the evening he devotes him- 
self to rehearsing the Philadelphia Opera 
Company. When he wishes to escape from 
music, he absorbs himself with his stamp 
collection (a passion which, he says, he ac- 
quired from his friend, Alexander Small- 
ens); or, if it is summer, he enjoys a brisk 
game of tennis. 


LEVITZKI, MISCHA, pianist, was born 
in Krementchug, Russia, on May 25, 1898. 
His parents, naturalized American citizens, 
were on a prolonged 
visit to their native 
country when he was 
born. 

At the age of four 
Mischa began to 
study the violin, 
abandoning it after 
two years, and his 
parents reconciled 
themselves to the fact 
that their son had no 
talent for music. One 
day, however, they brought him to the home 
of an aunt where Mischa saw a piano for the 
first time. Attracted to the instrument, he at- 
tempted to produce a melody. It was not 
long before he asked to be given lessons. 
Such was his progress that Michaelowski was 
soon engaged for him. 

When Mischa was eight years old, his par- 
ents returned to the United States. En 
route (in Amsterdam) “in an unguarded 
moment,” as Levitzki recalls, “some enthusi- 
astic people arranged for me to give a re- 
cital in public. According to the clippings, I 
was a success. But my parents prevented 
another scheduled concert. They did not per- 
mit me to appear again until I was sixteen.” 

In America, Levitzki was given an 
audition before Walter Damrosch, who ad- 
vised him to enter the Institute of Musical 
Art. From 1906 until 1911, Levitzki studied 
with Stojowski at the Institute, while at the 
same time he pursued his academic studies in 
the public schools of New York and Brook- 
lyn. His passion was the piano, but he con- 
fesses that he was almost as devoted to base- 
ball. As a matter of fact, baseball came near 
ending his pianistic career when a ball 
thrown to him from the outfield dislocated 
the tip of his third finger. 

Then came a period of study in the Berlin 
Hochschule under Ernst Dohnanyi. Dohnanyi 
had a prejudice against prodigies and child 
pupils and at first refused to consider 
Levitzki. However, Levitzki played for him 
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and was immediately accepted by Dohnanyi 
as a pupil. During the four-year period of 
study with this celebrated teacher, Levitzki 
was twice awarded the Mendelssohn prize 
for piano playing. 

In 1914 came Levitzki’s debut in Berlin, 
but the outbreak of the War prevented an ex- 
tensive European tour. After an additional 
year in Berlin Levitzki returned to the United 
States. On October 17, 1916, he made his 
American debut in New York. 


“From a technical standpoint,” wrote Max 
Smith, “Levitzki’s achievement was extraor- 
dinary, though his mechanical proficiency 
always served him as a means of attaining 
his aesthetic purpose, never as a medium for 
superficial display.” 

His concert appearances in America have 
been frequent, and he has made more than 
twenty nationwide tours. He has also played 
in almost every important music centet of 
the world, with particular success in such 
far-flung spots as Java, Singapore, Aus- 
tralia and other parts of the Orient. 

"His style is individually his own,” wrote 
one critic, “as is his technique, exceedingly 
finished, unfailing in its correctness, endless 
in its minute gradations. His tone is of an 
exquisite purity and opalescence.” 

Levitzki is short but well built. His face 
is small, round and youthful. Powerful 
shoulders and strong flexible muscles give 
him the appearance of an athlete, but Levitzki 
no longer permits himself the pleasures of 
strenuous sports. He is still very fond of 
baseball, but only as a spectator does he in- 
dulge in it; he abandoned tennis when he felt 
that it was developing an entirely different 
set of muscles from those used at the piano. 
Sports being denied him, he finds relaxation 
in dancing. His is no snobbish attitude to 
popular music, towards which he openly con- 
fesses a weakness. There are many times 
when he entertains his guests by performing 
for them a recent “hit” on the piano. 

Levitzki has composed many successful 
pieces for the piano. His first published 
work was a waltz, which originally appeared 
in Australia, but which has since enjoyed 
success in this country. Others-of his pieces 
for the piano have found their way into 
the repertoire of concert artists. Arrange- 
ments of his works for the violin have ap- 
peared on recital programs of leading violin 
virtuosos. Levitzki has also composed a 
ballet and many songs. 

Mischa Levitzki’s recordings for Vicror 
include major works by Liszt, Schumann 
Bach, Mendelssohn and Chopin. 


LHEVINNE, JOSEF, the world-famous 
pianist, was born in Moscow on December 
3, 1874. His father was a member of the 
orchestra at the Mos- 
cow Opera. Strange 
to say, the Lhevinne 
household did not 
own a piano, and not 
until a relative sent 
one there for storage 
did Josef come into 
contact with the in- 
strument. After that, 
the boy spent many 
hours at the keyboard. 
One day a Conserva- 
tory pupil dropped in at the Lhevinne home 
and noticed Josef’s interest in the piano. He 
offered to teach Josef the rudiments of 
piano playing. Josef proved so apt a pupil 
that, in his eighth year, he was able to give a 
public concert. Some time later, a wealthy 
man of the neighborhood arranged for Josef 
to perform at a soirée held in honor of Grand 
Duke Constantin. Josef played so impres- 
sively that the Duke offered to finance his 
musical education. 

Josef was brought to Safonov, director of 
the Moscow Conservatory, who decided to 
teach the boy personally. In 1888 Lhevinne 
made his debut by playing the Beethoven 
Emperor concerto, with Anton Rubinstein 
conducting the orchestra. In 1891 Lhevinne 
was graduated from the Conservatory with 
highest honors. 

After being graduated, he undertook a con- 
cert tour throughout Russia. At one of his 
concerts, Rubinstein was in the audience and 
offered to give him private instruction. After 
a period of intensive study with Rubinstein, 
Lhevinne entered a contest for the Rubin- 
stein prize, winning it against thirty-two con- 
testants. It is, perhaps, of some interest to 
mention that second place in this contest was 
won by another pianist since become famous 
in America—Ernest Hutcheson. 

In 1899 Josef Lhevinne was married to a 
young and gifted pianist. They had first met 
in Moscow when Josef was only fourteen. 
Rosina, ‘five years younger than Josef, was 
also a pupil at the Moscow Conservatory, 
and, like him, had been graduated with high 
honors. Their friendship grew and ripened 
for the next few years, and with Josef pre- 
pared to enter a concert career, they decided 
upon marriage. ; 

Rosina, feeling strongly that no marriage 
could be successful if both partners were de- 
voting themselves to an artistic life, decided 
to renounce her own life work to devote her- 
self exclusively to the future of her husband. 
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However, she did not altogether abandon 
playing the piano, sometimes joining her hus- 
band in two-piano performances in intimate 
concerts. Late in 1899 César Cui, an inti- 
mate friend of the Lhevinnes, urged the two 
of them to appear at a charity concert. At 
this concert the Lhevinnes introduced a new 
suite for two pianos by Arensky. This per- 
formance was so successful that friends of 
the Lhevinnes urged them to continue play- 
ing together professionally. 

Since that time, therefore, Josef Lhevinne’s 
concert season has been regularly sup- 
plemented with two-piano performances with 
his wife. But Rosina, still insistent that these 
concerts not infringe on her husband’s indi- 
vidual career, was determined that at each 
two-piano concert, Josef give at least one or 
two solo numbers, a practice which has con- 
tinued to the present time. The concerts of 
the Lhevinnes, therefore, are quite apart 
from the usual two-piano programs, but are 
rather concerts for both one and two pianos. 

In 1902 Josef Lhevinne accepted a post as 
teacher in Tiflis. For four years he held 
this post, but resigned it, finally—despite an 
impressive increase in salary—because he 
feared he was getting into a rut. Penniless, 
the Lhevinnes went on to Berlin where they 
came into contact with the leading musicians 
of the time: Nikisch, Hofmann, Leschetizky, 
Godowsky, and many others. In Berlin 
Lhevinne became head of a music conserva- 
tory and gave several concerts. He finally 
returned to Russia to accept a teaching post 
at the Moscow Conservatory. 

Lhevinne decided to come to America in 
1905, urged to do so by a New York im- 
presario. On arriving, however, Lhevinne 
discovered that his impresario had disap- 
peared. His proposed tour of America had 
collapsed, and with no little disappointment 
Lhevinne reconciled himself to returning to 
Russia. At the last moment Modest Alt- 
schuler invited Lhevinne to appear as guest 
with his Russian Symphony Orchestra. 

On January 27, 1906, Lhevinne made his 
American debut in New York performing the 
Rubinstein E-flat concerto. His old teacher, 
Safonov, conducted the accompaniment. De- 
spite the fact that Lhevinne performed with 
an injured finger, he made a profound im- 
pression. “He played with great brilliancy,” 
wrote Henry E. Krehbiel, “yet with a digni- 
fied and intelligent purpose, and in the slow 
movement with all possible appreciation of its 
possibilities in the way of poetical expression. 
Here his large singing tone made a deeper 
impression than did the dash of his bravura 
in the first movement, and first awakened the 
instructed among the listeners to a conscious- 
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ness of the fact that they were in the pres- 
ence of a pianist who was not only a virtuoso 


with an amazing skill in octave playing but 


also something more.” 

So successful was this debut that Ernest 
Urchs, manager of the Steinway Company, 
gave Lhevinne a contract calling for one hun- 
dred and fifty concerts in America for the 
following season. 

Until the outbreak of the War Lhevinne 
visited America annually, solidifying his posi- 
tion as one of the leading pianists of the 
time. When the War broke out he was in 
Berlin. Being a Russian citizen, he was in- 
terned with his wife in Germany until the 
end of the War, but given occasional special 
permission to give performances. 

In 1919 Lhevinne returned to America. 
At his inaugural concert at the Hippo- 
drome he was given a magnificent ovation. 

On the evening of January 14, 1939, there 
was celebrated in Carnegie Hall the fortieth 
anniversary of the two-piano partnership 
of Josef and Rosina Lhevinne. Rosina 
Lhevinne played the Chopin E-minor con- 
certo; Josef performed the Tschaikovsky 
B-flat minor concerto. Both joined in a per- 
formance of the Mozart E-flat major con- 
certo for two pianos. Of Rosina’s playing 
(one of her rare appearances in a solo per- 
formance), Olin Downes wrote: “The inter- 
pretation was charmingly poetic, if not par- 
ticularly impassioned.” Josef Lhevinne 
“never played more magnificently or with 
greater virtuosity and command of tone. 
Each division of the masterpiece was con- 
ceived as superbly as it was delivered.” In 
the two-piano concerto, “the fusion of spirit 
and uniformity of approach resulted in en- 
semble of the first order.” 

The home of the Lhevinnes is in New 
York City where they have a piano studio, 
carrying on their teaching assignments quite 
apart from their duties as members of the 
Juilliard School of Music faculty. For two 
decades and more some of the most promis- 
ing piano students of America have studied 
with Lhevinne. 

During their summer holidays, the 
Lhevinnes live on their own estate in Port- 
age, Wisconsin. There Josef has built for 
himself a private retreat: a converted water 
tower now christened “Josefs Tower.” In 
the evening he can indulge in his pet hobby— 
astronomy—at the Tower. On the roof is 
his pet telescope. Downstairs is his piano. 
Besides astronomy, Lhevinne passes his 
hours of recreation in fishing. “I caught a 
twenty-five pounder once. At night, I looked 
at the stars. It’s a wonderful life.” 


The Lhevinnes have two children: their 
son, Constantin, is an engineer, while their 
daughter, Marianne, hopes to enter social 
service work. 

Josef Lhevinne’s recordings for VICTOR 
include works by Chopin, Schumann and 
Johann Strauss. With Rosina, he has re- 
corded for Victor the Fêtes of Debussy in 
a two-piano arrangement by Maurice Ravel. 
JOSEF 
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LIST, EMANUEL, opera bass, was born 
in Vienna. As a boy, his attractive soprano 
voice brought him a post as chorister in the 
historic Theater - an - 
der-Wien. He rose 
quickly from the 
ranks of the chorus 
to small roles, and 
somewhat later he be- 
came a member of a 
vocal quartet which 
toured Germany, Aus- 
tria and Russia. 
When this tour ended, 
he accepted concert 
engagements in Eng- 
land, Australia and New Zealand. 

Up to this time he had received no in- 
struction in singing. When he came to 
America, however, his friends urged him to 
accept coaching from Josiah Zuro. Through 
Zuro’s influence List became a featured 
singer at several leading motion picture 
houses in New York. 

But he aspired to enter the opera. In 
1922 he returned to Europe, sang for Felix 
Weingartner, and was engaged for the Volks- 
oper in Vienna, making his debut there in 
Faust. Max von Schillings heard him sing 
and immediately engaged him for the Berlin 
State Opera. One year after his debut in 
Vienna, List became a permanent member 
of the Berlin State Opera. There he re- 
mained for ten years, achieving a great 
reputation. His greatest successes came to 
him for his interpretations of Hunding in 
Die Walküre and Baron Ochs in Der. Rosen- 
kavalier. 

It was in Der Rosenkavalier that Artur 
Bodanzky heard List and engaged him for 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

On December 27, 1933, List made his 
Metropolitan debut in Tannhäuser. “The 
depth and resonance of Mr. List’s voice 
made his Landgrave uncommonly effective,” 
wrote Olin Downes. “He made an impres- 
sive figure in the ceremonial scenes in which 
he appeared.” 
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List has, since his debut, sung every im- 
portant Wagnerian bass role, and has earned 
high praise for his distinguished perform- 
ances. Besides his success in opera, List is 
well known as a Lieder singer. He has made 
a speciality of the songs of Schubert, and 
has received great praise from leading critics 
‘for his concerts featuring all-Schubert pro- 
grams. 

“His song-singing,’ once wrote Leonard 

Liebling, “resolves itself into a pronounced 
and even striking artistic success. Assured 
and warm in delivery, with seriously musical 
foundation, and highly competent in the 
shading of tone, List avoids any semblance 
of monotony. ... The experts must have 
been astonished at the ease with which the 
recitalist masters the softer episodes and 
more flexible passages.” 
. Until the Nazi occupation of Austria, 
List’s home was in Vienna. Afterwards, he 
transferred his home to the United States. 
His greatest interest, apart from music, rests 
with art. His pet hobby is his collection of 
rare paintings, which, it is estimated, is to- 
day valued at more than $250,000. Included 
among his art possessions are a Rembrandt, 
two Van Dycks, a Titian, a Teniers and a Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

In the complete Victor recording of the 
first act of Die Walkiire List performs the 
role of Hunding. 


LIST, EUGENE, pianist, was born in 
Philadelphia on July 6, 1918. His father, a 
professor of Romance languages, and his 
mother, a trained 
chemist, were both 
Russian born. 

When Eugene was 
one year old his 
family moved to Los 
Angeles where, four 


years later; he 
studied the piano 
with his mother. 


His progress demand- 
ed more experienced 
instruction, and he en- 
tered the Sutro-Seyler Studios in Los An- 
geles. In his twelfth year he appeared as 
soloist with the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

One year after this, the List family came 
to Philadelphia by bus to enable Eugene to 
enter a competition for a scholarship with 
Olga Samaroff. List won this scholarship, 
and was accepted by Samaroff only on the 
condition that he made no further public 
appearances. At the same time, arrange- 
ments were made to have him study at the 
progressive Philadelphia High School under 
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a schedule that permitted him enough time 
for his music lessons. In June, 1935, List 
was graduated from the Philadelphia High 
School, second in scholarship in a class of 
five hundred. 

During his last year at school, Eugene 
List entered a competition conducted by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Playing the Bee- 
thoven C-minor concerto and the Schumann 
A-minor concerto, he won the competition by 
the unanimous vote of the judges. As a re- 
sult of this competition, List was introduced 
at a concert for youth by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra: on December 12, 1934, playing 
the Shostakovitch concerto. List had not 
seen the concerto until six weeks before he 
performed it in public. 

After a summer in the Austrian Tyrol, 
where he worked with Samaroff, List re- 
turned to America and studied under a 
fellowship at the Juilliard Graduate School. 
On December 19, 1935, he made his New 
York debut when he performed the Shosta- 
kovitch concerto with the New York Phil- 
harmonic conducted by Otto Klemperer. 
“Mr. List performed it in a brilliant fashion,” 
wrote the critic of the Herald Tribune, 
“making light of its technical intricacies, 
lending it zest and preserving throughout a 
musical quality of tone.” 

This appearance was followed on January 
6, 1936 by an even more successful recital. 
“His merits at the moment are numerous and 
embrace all those expected of a virtuoso 
performer,” wrote Samuel Chotzinoff. “His 
tone is naturally beautiful, his technique as- 
sured, and when required, brilliant. He 
plays with the kind of rhythm which may not 
be acquired, and his control of the piano 
might be the envy of seasoned executants.” 

His appearances have since then been fre- 
quent, both in recitals and as guest with 
leading orchestras. In April, 1938, he again 
distinguished himself as an interpreter of 
modern music when he played the Ravel 
G-major concerto with the Philadelphia and 
New York Philharmonic orchestras. He 
has also played over the radio, and was win- 
ner of the first prize in the “Rising Musical 
Star” series. 

He is of medium height, slight of build. 
His shock of blond hair is usually undis- 
ciplined. He practises the piano about five 
hours a day. When practice is over he turns 
to his favorite sports, tennis and swimming. 
He is most interested in travel, and until the 
outbreak of war in 1939, he visited Europe 
each summer. He has one major hobby, the 
collection of autographed pictures of those 
famous musicians with whom he has come 
into contact. 
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LJUNGBERG, GŐTA, soprano of opera, 
was born in Sundsvall, Sweden, on October 
4, 1893. She showed signs of musical talent 
as a child. In her 
eighth year she sang 
before the Queen of 


Sweden and was 
highly praised. 
After some pre- 


liminary music study 
with private teachers, 
she entered the Royal 
Academy of Singing 
in Stockholm. When 
she was eighteen she 
joined the Royal 
Opera School, where she sang the roles of 
Elisabeth, Gutrune and Santuzza. She at- 
tracted the attention of the directors of the 
Royal Opera who engaged her. Shortly af- 
ter the war, Göta Ljungberg made her of- 
ficial debut as an opera singer as Elsa in 
Lohengrin. 

When she was twenty-two years old she 
was engaged for Covent Garden. There, 
during her first season, she sang the roles of 
Sieglinde, Salome and Gutrune, and became 
a favorite of opera audiences in London. It 
was for her that Eugene Goossens composed 
his opera Judith, the title role of which she 
created. 

She was invited for a guest performance 
with the Berlin State Opera, where she made 
such a profound impression that she was en- 
gaged for the next three years for leading 
German, French and Italian soprano roles. 
Her repertoire was a fabulous one and in- 
cluded not only all the leading Wagnerian 
soprano roles but also Salome, Tosca, Car- 
men, Santuzza, Chrysothemis and the Mar- 
schallin. ` 

On January 20, 1932, Göta Ljungberg 
made her American debut in Die Walküre. 
Following this debut, she increased her repu- 
tation in New York with her interpretations 
of Isolde, Elektra and Briinnhilde. 

“She is blessed with a countenance that 
detains the eye,” wrote Lawrence Gilman. 
“She is tall and straight and graceful, and 
she is admirably thin. ... She is a singing 
actress of temperament and skill. She has 
a warm and visualizing and dramatic imagi- 
nation. Her miming is fluent and expressive, 
contemptuous of routine. ... Her voice is 
a powerful one, flexible and dramatic, and 
Mme. Ljungberg knows how to place it at 
the service of the music’s meaning and the 
text’s significance.” 

Gota Ljungberg became the subject of 
great attention when on January 13, 1934 
she appeared in the Metropolitan revival of 
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Salome, the first time that this opera had 
been performed by the Metropolitan since 
1907. Unlike other famous Salomes, she 
refused to have a professional dancer per- 
form the celebrated Dance of the Seven 
Veils but went through the routine herself. 
To this role she brought her “vivid (though 
at times erratic) instinct for pictorial effect,” 
wrote Lawrence Gilman. “Her Salome is a 
fairly plausible blend of the perversely in- 
fantile and the sensual. It is quite wanting 
in intensity. Her singing of the appallingly 
difficult music is a courageous and ‘creditable 
essay.” 

One season before this, Ljungberg was 
featured in the world premiére of the Amer- 
ican opera, Merry Mount. More recently, she 
has appeared successfully in many of the 
major opera houses in Europe. 

Ljungberg is tall and slender, blond of 
hair. Her supple body reveals her preoccu- 
pation with gymnastics: her daily dozen ex- 
ercises, which follow her early rise each 
morning, have become something of a ritual 
with her. She is disdainful of cosmetics. 
Inordinately superstitious, she insists upon 
getting out of bed right foot first, and put- 
ting on her right stocking before her left. 
She will tell you that she has premonitions, 
in which she believes religiously, which tell 
her what hour or what day or what partic- 
ular act is lucky for her. 

Ljungberg appears in the Vicror record- 
ings of Tristan and Die Walkiire. She has 
also recorded a variety of Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts from Die Meistersinger and Götter- 
dimmerung. 


LOESSER, ARTHUR, American pianist, 
was born in New York City on August 26, 
1894. He attended the public schools in 
New York, and then 
was a student at 
Columbia University. 
At the same time he 
studied music, com- 
pleting his studies 
with Stojowski and 
Goetschius at the In- 
stitute of Musical 
Art. In 1913, he 
made his concert de- 
but in Berlin. For 
the next few years he 
combined his concert work with joint ap- 
pearances throughout America with Maud 
Powell, Mischa Elman and Schumann- 
Heink, Subsequently, he toured Australia 
and the Far East successfully. In 1919 he 
taught at the Institute of Musical Art, and 
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in 1926 he became a member of the faculty 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music. 

He has given many recitals in this country 
and has, from time to time, appeared as a 
guest artist with several major orchestras. 
After one of Loesser’s recent recitals in New 
York, the critic of The New York Times 
wrote as follows: “That the copiously gifted 
musician from Cleveland possesses a supe- 
rior technical equipment and has at his com- 
mand a tonal palette of kaleidoscopic variety 
is no longer news hereabouts, and never has 
he employed them to better effect. ... All the 
works presented were played with unfailing 
imagination in the application of the tints, 
and always contained interesting concep- 
tions.” 

On January 23, 1940, Arthur Loesser ap- 
peared in New York in a two-piano recital 
with Beryl Rubinstein. 


The LOEWENGUTT QUARTET, a 
young French chamber music ensemble, was 
first organized in 1929 by four students of 
the Paris Conservatory. The members of 
the quartet include Loewenguth, first violin, 
Maurice Fueri, second violin, Jack George, 
viola, and Pierre Basseux, cello. 

For many years the members of the Quar- 
tet played privately. In May, 1936 (under 
the sponsorship and encouragement of such 
distinguished French musicians as Isidor 
Philipp, Florent Schmitt, Paul Paray and 
Maurice Maréchal) the Loewenguth Quar- 
tet made its professional debut at the Salle 
du Conservatoire. Their program included 
the Florent Schmitt Quintet, with the com- 
poser playing the piano part. They played, 
as some critics pointed out, with beautiful 
balance, integration, and a unity of musical 
purpose. 

The success of their first concert brought 
other engagements to the young Quartet. 
An extensive tour of England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Morocco followed. On March 20, 
1937, the Loewenguth Quartet made its 
American debut at Town Hall. “Their tone 
and sensibility are unmistakably and pre- 
eminently racial and in the French tradition,” 
wrote Olin Downes. “It is sensitive and 
transparent playing on the part of young 
men who have made an excellent start in the 
difâcult realm of quartet music and who 
have a style and sonority which give them a 
place of their own.” 


LUBIN, GERMAINE, brilliant dramatic 
soprano, was born in Paris on February 1, 
1890. She studied at the Paris Conservatory 
with Martin, after which—in 1912—she 
made an impressive debut at the Paris 
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Opéra-Comique. She remained two years at 
the Opéra-Comique, scoring successes in a 
variety of roles. Then, having been heard by 
Rouché, she was engaged in 1914 for the 
Paris Opéra. For the next two decades and 
more she was the principal soprano of the 
Opéra. She combined a voice of rich tex- 
ture, flexible and expressive, with an impres- 
sive stage presence. Her extraordinary vo- 
calism and her histrionic gifts made her 
uniquely suited for the leading soprano roles 
of the Wagnerian music dramas in which she 
scored the greatest triumphs of her career. 

She has also been featured in the world 
premières of many important French mod- 
ern operas including La Légende de Saint- 
Christophe by Vincent d’Indy and, more re- 
cently, Maximilien by Darius Milhaud. 

During 1940-1941, Lubin made her Ameri- 
can debut at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Germaine Lubin is married to Paul Gé- 
raldy, famous French poet. 


LUBOSCHUTZ, LEA, violinist, was born 
in Odessa on February 22, 1889. She is 
the older sister of Pierre Luboschutz, pianist, 
whose biography fol- > 
lows this. She was 
born to a musi- 
cal household: her 
grandfather had been 
an opera singer of 
some note, and her 
father was a talented 
amateur violinist who 
operated a piano fac- 
tory. 

Lea’s father gave 
her some lessons on 
the violin. One year after she had received 
her first lesson (she was then six years old) 
she made her first public appearance. 

In her tenth year she became a pupil at 
the Odessa School. Three years after this 
she was heard by Safonov, who brought her 
to the Moscow Conservatory. After being 
graduated from the Conservatory with a 
gold medal and the gift of an Amati violin, 
she toured Poland, Germany and France, 
frequently appearing as soloist under Artur 
Nikisch. She gave more than a hundred re- 
citals which brought her increasing fame. 

Modest Altschuler invited her to come to 
America and appear as soloist with his Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra. After filling this 
engagement she returned to Russia, entered a 
competition held among twenty of the lead- 
ing violinists in Moscow, and won first 
prize. Later, she went to Belgium for some 
additional study with Eugene Ysaye. 
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After touring through Russian in trio per- 
formances with her brother and sister, she 
continued her own career as virtuoso by per- 
forming in leading European cities. From 
1921 to 1925 she was professor of the violin 
in conservatories in Berlin and Paris. 

She returned to the United States and 
made her second American debut with the 
State Symphony Orchestra. Recitals fol- 
lowed, as well as appearances with other 
major orchestras. “She is a player of con- 
vincing musicianship, high taste and full 
mastery of the mechanics of her instrument, 
wrote one New York critic. “A voluminous 
tone of refined richness, and well controlled 
temperament add to the enjoyment she gives 
to exacting listeners.” x 

She has also appeared in concerts of sona- 
ta music with Josef Hofmann in London, 
New York, and several other American 
cities. “There was complete understanding 

. not merely agreement upon this or that 
tempo or nuance but understanding which 
only musicianship and'sheer hours spent with 
unanimity of purpose can achieve,” wrote 
Olin Downes. 

In 1927, Lea Luboschutz was appointed a 
member of the faculty of the Curtis Institute 
of Music, where she has since that time 
conducted classes in violin playing. 


LUBOSCHUTZ and NEMENOFF (in 
private life Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Lubo- 
schutz) rank with the leading two-piano 
teams. Pierre Luboschutz was born in 
Odessa on June 17, 1894 to a family of 
musicians. His grandfather had been a 
well known opera singer; his father, a 
talented amateur violinist, operated a piano 
factory. The Luboschutz home was the 
center of music making. Pierre’s sister, Lea 
(who is discussed in the preceding article) 
played the violin, while a second sister, Ana, 
played the cello. 

Pierre began to study the violin but soon 
transferred his allegiance to the piano. In 
his twelfth year he was sent to the Moscow 
Conservatory, from which he was later 
graduated with honors. He was so talented 
a pupil, and so highly thought of by his 
professors, that when Fritz Kreisler toured 
Russia and was in need of an accompanist, 
Pierre (then fourteen years old) was as- 
signed to this post. 

After his studies in Moscow Pierre went 
on to Paris, where he was a pupil of Edouard 
Risler and Professor Blumenfeld. 

Luboschutz’s debut as pianist took place in 
Moscow in 1912 when he performed the 
Brahms D-minor concerto with the Kous- 
sevitzky Orchestra. For a while, he de- 


layed the progress of his own concert career 
by touring with his sister in performances of 
trios. When the Revolution broke out, he 
left for Paris. There he met Nina Koshetz, 
and toured with her in joint recitals. 

Pierre Luboschutz’s first tour of America 
took place in 1926. For several years he de- 
voted himself principally to the work of 
accompanying such famous concert artists as 
Zimbalist, Piatigorsky and Eidé Noréna. 
Eventually he returned to virtuoso work, 
climaxing his American career as pianist 
with a guest performance under Arturo 
Toscanini in March, 1935, when he per- 
formed the Brahms D-minor concerto with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


But his leading distinction as musician 
rests with his work as a member of the two- 
piano team of Luboschutz and Nemenoff. 

In 1929 Pierre Luboschutz was conducting 
a master class in Paris when a young stu- 
dent, Genia Nemenoff, entered his class. “At 
the first lesson. I gave her, I was impressed 
with her talent. At the second lesson I was 
impressed with her personality. And by the 
third lesson I knew I was in love with her.” 
It was not until two years later that they 
were married. “My wife arrived from Paris 
on Tuesday. We were married on Saturday. 
I went on a concert tour on Monday, leaving 
her in New York.” 


Genia Nemenoff was born in Paris and be- 
gan to study the piano at the age of four. 
When she was six, Moritz Moszkowski 
heard her play some of his works and ar- 
ranged to have her enrolled in the Paris 
Conservatory, where she became a pupil of 
Isidor Philipp. After her debut in Paris, 
she made a concert tour in joint recitals with 
Pablo Casals. Then, feeling the need of ad- 
ditional study, she became a pupil of Pierre 
Luboschutz. 


The two pianists, husband and wife, 
formed a habit of playing together for 
diversion, and frequently entertained their 
guests with private concerts of two-piano 
music. It was out of these social evenings 
that their joint recitals developed. Late in 
1936 they undertook their first tour of Amer- 
ica, giving their first New York recital on 
January 18, 1937. “Their playing had co- 
ordination, buoyancy and grace,” wrote the 
critic of The New York Times, “and on oc- 
casion it was searching in its grasp of feel- 
ing and flavor.” 


Their immediate success established them 
as a permanent two-piano team. Luboschutz 
subordinated his own career as a virtuoso to 
devote himself exclusively to two-piano ap- 
pearances with his wife. 


Both Luboschutz and Nemenoff are of 
medium height, slight of build, and dark- 
haired. Both, too, confess a weakness for 
collecting things: Genia has a passion for 
rare books and first editions; Pierre collects 
pipes and cigarette holders. 

They have two studios for their private 
practice periods, in which are to be found 
three pianos, so that they can work together 
or individually. Immediately after break- 
fast, they retire to their separate studios for 
individual work. They play together only 
when they have studied a work with minute 
application alone. They frequently rehearse 
their performances before friends during in- 
formal social evenings at their home. 

Luboschutz and Nemenoff have made a 
few recordings for VICTOR. 


LUCA, GIUSEPPE DE, the celebrated 
opera baritone, was born in Rome on De- 
cember 29, 1876. When he was thirteen he 
sang for Bartolini, 
who encouraged him 
to study music. De 
Luca became a pupil 
at the Santa Cecilia 
in Rome where for 
five years he studied 
with Perichini. 

“My father did not 
want me to be a sing- 
er. He was a poor 
man and he thought I 
: was wasting my time 
when I ought to be earning money. While 
I was in my first year of studying he died. 
He left me with a younger sister and brother 
to take care of, and no money. So I had to 
earn a little money while I was studying. At 
first it was by odd jobs, and later I began 
to earn something by singing at private par- 
ties.” 

In 1897, De Luca made his opera debut in 
Piacenza in Gounod’s Faust. Successful per- 
formances at the Carlo Feliceo Theatre in 
Genoa followed, and in one of the perform- 
ances De Luca sang with Enrico Caruso. 
After appearances in several other Italian 
opera houses, De Luca was engaged for La 
Scala. For eight years he remained one of 
the leading baritones of La Scala, achieving 
great fame for his performances in such 
operas as Rigoletto, Don Giovanni, Don Pas- 
quale, Hamlet and The Barber of Seville. On 
February 17, 1904, De Luca created the role 
of Sharpless in the world premiére of Puc- 
cinis Madama Butterfly. 

After touring through the leading cities 
of Italy, Russia and South America, De 
Luca came to the United States, making his 
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American debut on November 25, 1915 at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in The Barber 
of Seville. “He has the volubility and the 
volatile spirit, and an intelligence and comic 
power that made his performance acceptable, 
and that gave his part the value it should 
have in the whole,” wrote the critic of The 
New York Times. 

De Luca remained one of the leading bari- 
tones of the Metropolitan until the end of the 
1934-1935 season, featured in almost every 
important baritone role in the Italian and 
French repertory. On January 28, 1916 he 
created the role of Paquiron in Granados’ 
Goyescas. He was also featured in the 
American premiéres of Marouf, The Sunken 
Bell and Franchetti’s Notte di Legenda. 

In 1935, De Luca created a sensation at 
Covent Garden in the role of Figaro in The 
Barber of Seville. 

After an absence of four full seasons, De 
Luca returned to the Metropolitan Opera 
House early in 1940, making his reappear- 
ance in La Traviata. He was given a mag- 
nificent welcome by both the audience and 
the critics. “If the years have taken some 
toll of the voice, they have only mellowed 
the style,” wrote Oscar Thompson. “Here 
was legato that was legato. And what a 
beautiful pianissimo was that which rounded 
out the first stanza of the Di Provensa air! 
The art of Italian song lives on and Mr. 
De Luca retains his liberal share of it.” 

De Luca divides his daily activity between 
music and athletics. He rises early in the 
morning (regardless of the hour at which he 
has gone to bed the previous night) and 
spends some time before an open window 
doing setting up exercises. He rarely uses 
an automobile, preferring walking. He was 
something of a champion swimmer at one 
time, having won several prizes in competi- 
tions held in the Tiber River in Rome. Be- 
sides athletics, De Luca is interested in the 
movies, circus performances and an occasion- 
al game of poker. 

Giuseppe De Luca has recorded for Vic- 
TOR important baritone arias from the operas 
of Puccini, Gounod and Verdi. 


McCORMACK, JOHN, has been one of 
the best loved singers in the concert hall. 
For more than two decades his box office 
appeal has been second to none, and his 
position as an interpreter of world-famous 
songs has never been seriously threatened. 
He was born in Athlone, Ireland, on June 
14, 1884, and was educated first at the 
Marist Brothers School in his native city, 
then at Sligo College where, upon being 
graduated in his eighteenth year, he won all 
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prizes in his class for Latin, Greek and 
mathematics. His singing was a diversion in 
which he frequently indulged both in public 
and in private, but neither he nor his parents 
took his excursions into music seriously. 


He was sent to Dublin to prepare for Civil 
Service examinations. He was sitting one 
day at the piano, accompanying himself in 
a song, when a neigh- 
bor stopped to listen 
to him. The neigh- 
bor brought Vincent 
O’Brien, director of 
the Marlboro Cathe- 
dral Choir, to pass 
judgment on McCor- 
mack’s voice. “There’s 
a fortune in your 
singing,” the choir 
director said. He en- 
gaged McCormack for 
his choir and gave him private instruction. 

In 1904 McCormack won a gold medal at 
the National Irish Festival in Dublin. 
Shortly after this, he came to America for 
the first time, making a few modest ap- 
pearances in St. Louis. Returning to Eur- 
ope, McCormack began to study music with 
greater seriousness. For two and a half 
years he worked with Sabbatini in Italy. 
During this period he made his opera debut 
in Savona in L’Amico Fritz, in December, 
1905. This was followed two months later 
by ten performances in Faust in Santa 
Croce. 

After this period of study, McCormack 
went to London to continue his singing 
career there. A period of great struggle and 
many disappointments followed. Audition 
followed audition, in which McCormack sang 
for concert managers, opera impresarios, 
publishers. No one seemed impressed by his 
voice. To earn his living, McCormack filled 
random engagements in cabarets and hotels, 
always with an alert eye for some oppor- 
tunity. 

Through a letter of introduction from 
Albert Vesetti of the Royal College of 
Music, McCormack came to the notice of 
Arthur Boosey, music publisher, who in- 
vited him to sing at one of the Boosey 
Ballad Concerts at Queen’s Hall. McCor- 
mack’s first appearance was so successful 
that a second followed without delay. After 
this, engagements became more plentiful, in- 
cluding one with the Queen’s Hall Orches- 
tra directed by Sir Henry J. Wood. Then 
came an audition for Covent Garden which 
resulted in McCormack’s Covent Garden 


debut on October 15, 1907 in Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 

Oscar Hammerstein, the impresario of 
the Manhattan Opera House, heard him at 
Covent Garden and contracted with him to 
sing in New York for $150 a performance. 
McCormack’s American debut took place on 
November 10, 1909 in La Traviata. Subse- 
quently, he also appeared in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor and The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment. 

In 1910 John McCormack became a mem- 
ber of the Boston Opera Company, and 
from 1912 to 1914 he sang with the Phila- 
delphia Opera. At the same time, he was a 
guest artist on several occasions of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. During this period, 
he also began his concert career. He soon 
became so great a favorite throughout the 
country that he was forced to give seventy 
concerts a season. 

His rapid rise in popularity as a concert 
artist eventually encouraged McCormack to 
abandon opera and to devote his gifts ex- 
clusively to song literature. It was a happy 
decision; though he had given some excel- 
lent performances in the opera house, his 
voice was too small to achieve genuine 
greatness in operatic music. In 1914 Mc- 
Cormack went to Salzburg, on an invitation 
from Lilli Lehmann, to participate in the 
Mozart opera performances. When the 
Salzburg festival did not materialize that 
year because of the outbreak of the World 
War, McCormack returned to the United 
States. Thereafter he devoted himself 
principally to song recitals; and in this field 
he was incomparable. 

As early as 1917, Olin Downes (then a 
critic in Boston) wrote of McCormack’s in- 
imitable concerts, “Not only is he a master 
of vocal difficulties, but his mastery includes 
the clear enunciation of the English lang- 
uage, and the making of this tongue beauti- 
ful in song. For vocal virtuosity alone his 
performance of the air of Handel would 
have been memorable for the control of 
breath, the ease of finish with which he 
executed the most taxing passages. At the 
same time, McCormack never forgot the ex- 
pressive import of the music.” 

During the World War, John McCormack 
devoted a great share of his concert work to 
raising money for war charities, for Liberty 
Bond sales, and for any and every war 
cause that required his cooperation. 

After the War his popularity grew greater 
than it had been before. His earnings at 
the box office were often fabulous. His sale 
of phonograph records was second only to 
Caruso’s. A performance by McCormack 


of a new song was almost certain to bring 
it instantaneous success. 

One musician analyzed the reasons for 
McCormack’s phenomenal popularity as fol- 
lows: “His voice is exquisite. His song de- 
fies every virtue of the vocal art. His enun- 
ciation—particularly in English—is like mu- 
sic itself. His diction has life and pulse; it 
is a thing of beauty and eloquence to sway 
a multitude. His song, be its burden grave 
or gay, bears the impulse of a simple, whole- 
some personality. It sustains the semblance 
of a spontaneity as though born of an ir- 
resistible desire, yet conforms to the 
measured order of a faultless interpretative 
intention.” 

Early in 1922, the music world was 
shocked to learn that John McCormack had 
fallen seriously ill. A throat infection neces- 
sitated a serious operation, following which 
McCormack was on the very threshold of 
death. Letters poured in upon him by the 
thousand in which his unknown admirers 
wrote that they were praying for his recov- 
ery. Recovery, fortunately, took place, even 
though his physicians had begun to despair 
of it. In the fall of the same year, McCor- 
mack was back at his concert work. 

Thereafter, until early in 1937, John Mc- 
Cormack’s concert tours continued, and dur- 
ing this period he lost little of his appeal. 
He was featured in a talking picture, Song 
of My Heart, the only virtue of which was 
the fact that it included several of his per- 
formances of world-famous songs. He was 
the recipient of many honors, including the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great and the 
Order of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Early in 1937—still at the height of his 
career—John McCormack announced his re- 
tirement from concert work. He announced 
that he wished to retire while people were 
still asking him why, instead of waiting un- 
til the time when people would ask why he 
did not retire. Although he had become 
an American citizen in 1919, McCormack 
retired to his native country, Ireland. 

John McCormack wrote his autobiography 
many years ago in collaboration with Pierre 
V. R. Key. It has been reported that he 
is now about to complete another story of 
his life, this time written and prepared en- 
tirely by himself. 

McCormack’s recordings for Vicror are 
extensive. They include almost every im- 
portant song he has featured so successfully 
in his concerts throughout the world. 
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MAGANINI, QUINTO, flutist and con- 
ductor, was born in Fairfield, California, on 
November 30, 1897. He studied the flute 
with Georges Bar- 
rère, and composition 
with Nadia Bou- 
langer. 

He began his profes- 
sional career as flut- 
ist, first (in 1917) as 
a member of the San 
Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, then 
(from 1919 to 1928) 
as a member of the 
New York Sym- 
phony Society. In the summer of 1925, and 
again in 1926, he enrolled as a student at 
the American Conservatory in Fontaine- 
bleau. In 1927 he won the Pulitzer Prize 
for composition, and in 1928-1929 he was 
awarded the Guggenheim Scholarship. 

His initiation with the baton took place 
with impressive guest performances in New 
York in 1928, in Paris in 1929, and with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra in 1930. 
In 1930 he became conductor of the New 
York Sinfonietta, earning the respect of 
many critics both for his experimental pro- 
grams and for their successful projection. 
In 1932 Maganini founded the Maganini 
Symphony Orchestra, which gave several 
series of concerts in New York and in other 
American cities, featuring unusual programs 
of chamber-orchestral music. During the 
summer of 1938 Maganini alternated with 
Eugene Ormandy and José Iturbi in con- 
ducting the New York Philharmonic at Sil- 
vermine, Connecticut. He has also, for sev- 
eral seasons, conducted children’s concerts in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Maganini is well known as a composer. 
His best known works include Tuolumne for 
trumpet and orchestra (performed by the 
New York Philharmonic conducted by’ John 
Barbirolli early in 1938), Lake at Sunset 
(extensively performed over the radio on 
national hookup programs), A Suite of Mu- 
sic by Royalty, Sylvan Symphony, Four Or- 
chestral Songs, etc. 

Quinto Maganini lives in quasi-seclusion 
in Greenwich, Connecticut. He holds the post 
of principal editor of the music publishers, 
Carl Fischer. 


MAHLER, FRITZ, young conductor, 
nephew of the world famous conductor and 
composer, Gustav Mahler (whom he never 
met) was born in Vienna on July 16, 1901. 
He is a graduate of the University of Vi- 
enna. His music study has been compre- 
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hensive, including the study of composition 
with Arnold Schönberg and Alban Berg, 
and music history with Guido Adler. 

His first important engagement as con- 
ductor took place in 1922 when he was in- 
vited to direct several performances at the 
Volksoper in Vienna. In 1928, he was ap- 
pointed director of orchestral concerts at the 
broadcasting station 
in Berlin, a post he 
held for two years. 
In 1930 he went to 
Dresden as one of the 
conductors of the fa- 


mous Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Between 
1932 and 1936 he 


conducted the Copen- 
hagen Symphony Or- 
chestra. In 1933 he 
introduced to Copen- 
hagen music lovers Alban Berg’s Woz- 
zeck, which Mahler presented in a concert 
version. 

He came to the United States in 1936 
making his debut on August 18 in a radio 
concert broadcast by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. Later he joined the Hippo- 
drome Opera, making his debut here with 
Carmen. With several other opera perform- 
ances, Mahler attracted notice because of 
his freshness and vitality. Since then he has 
conducted the Bridgeport Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Greenwich Symphony, the La Scala 
Opera in Philadelphia, and several orches- 
tras of the Federal Music Project in New 
York. He has also directed an all-Wagner 
program with the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra. 

In 1939 Mahler was married to Pauline 
Koner, the well-known dancer. The Mayor 
of New York, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, con- 
ducted the ceremony at the Summer City 
Hall. 

Mahler is the composer of several orches- 
tral works, some chamber music and many 
songs. 
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MAIER and PATTISON were pioneers 
in popularizing two-piano music. The first 
appearance of Guy Maier and Lee Pattison 
as a piano team was at the Aeolian Hall in 
New York in 1916. For almost fifteen years, 
their tours brought them to almost every mu- 
sic center of the world, and it is largely as a 
result of their performances that two-piano 
music has acquired such popularity within 
the past few years . In 1929-1930 Maier and 
Pattison undertook their final tour as a team. 

Of their performances together, the critic 
of the Boston Transcript wrote as follows : 


“They do not attain merely the mechanical 
precision, symmetry and unity that their two- 
fold medium demands. They are not con- 
tent with the diversity within that unity or 
the supplementing of each pianist by the 
other that the course and detail of the chosen 
music requires. They gain also that com- 
munity of understanding, feeling, impulse, 
response and intuition that crowns such en- 
semble playing. Their individuality, as tone 
and temperament recurringly suggests it, 
only shone the brighter in such a setting.” 

Leading composers have written music ex- 
pressly for their use. Ernest Hutcheson, 
Leon Sowerby, Edward Burlingame Hill 
and Arthur Bliss wrote concertos for them, 
while composers like Godowsky, Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason and Marion Bauer produced a 
variety of smaller pieces for their use. 

Guy Maier was born in Buffalo, New 
York, in 1892, while Lee Pattison was born 
in Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, on July 22, 
1890. Both studied at the New England 
Conservatory of Music where, in 1913, Ga- 
brilowitsch heard them play separately and 
advised them to go to Berlin to study with 
Artur Schnabel. After their studies in Ber- 
lin they returned to America, making their 
debut as a two-piano team in 1916. During 
the War they performed extensively in Paris 
for soldiers and for the wounded in hospi- 
tals. When the War ended they returned to 
concert work, and established themselves as 
the foremost two-piano team of the time. 
For twelve years their concerts took them 
tkroughout Europe and America. 

After their final tour in 1929-1930, Maier 
and Pattison went their separate ways. Guy 
Maier gave recitals, appeared as soloist with 
leading orchestras, taught the piano, and, in 
1931, inaugurated a new type of program 
which he called “Musical Journeys,” where 
by means of lectures, musical performances 
and motion picture slides he took his audi- 
ences on journeys through countries inti- 
mately associated with the lives of the great 
composers. 

Lee Pattison, too, gave concerts as a solo 
pianist, but soon abandoned the concert field 
to become City and State Director of the 
Federal Music Project of New York. In 
1937 Pattison resigned from this post when 
he was appointed director of the supplemen- 
tary spring season of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

In 1936 the two-piano team of Maier and 
Pattison was temporarily reunited when the 
two artists appeared as soloists with the 
National Orchestral Association in a per- 
formance of Sowerby’s Ballad, for two pi- 
anos. 


On December 30, 1939, Guy Maier once 
again appeared as a member of a two-piano 
team when he gave a concert at Town Hall, 
New York, together with his wife, Lois 
Maier. “As individual pianists, both are 
technically and musically sound,” wrote the 
critic of The New York Times, “and their 
collaboration has a resultant freedom and 
ease. More important, it has the flexibility 
and restraint that come directly from an 
understanding not only of what two pianos 
can do but what they can’t and shouldn’t try 
to do.” 


MAISON, RENE, Belgian tenor, was 
born in the town of Traumeries, Belgium, on 
November 24, 1895. As a boy he sang treble 
in the town church. 
When the German 
army invaded Bel- 
gium, it called upon 
Maison to sing at 
concerts for the sick 
and the wounded, and 
to participate in sery- 
ices for the dead. 

His family sent 
him to Brussels, then 
to Paris, for his study 
of music. When he 
was twenty years old, he made his opera 
debut in Geneva interpreting the role of 
Rodolfo in La Bohéme. His rise as opera 
star brought him to the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris, where he sang opposite Mary Garden 
in Alfano’s Resurrection. So highly did 
Mary Garden think of him that she induced 
the managers of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company to place him under contract. René 
Maison was a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera from 1928 to 1931. 

When the Chicago Opera closed, René 
Maison appeared extensively in leading Eu- 
ropean and South American opera houses. 
At the Teatro Colón he appeared for several 
consecutive seasons with great success. On 
February 3, 1936, Maison made his debut at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in Die Meis- 
tersinger. The first impression he made was 
not particularly good. The critics felt that 
his voice was too metallic and thin, and that 
his interpretation of the role of Walther 
lacked distinction. But when Maison ap- 
peared as Loge in Das Rheingold a few days 
later, he revealed his full talents for the 
first time. Olin Downes said of his Loge 
that it was “far superior to his Walther. He 
was ironical, fantastic, without exaggeration 
of the gestures and flirting of the red robe, 
significant in the treatment of the text.” 
Maison has sung the more important tenor 
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roles in a variety of German and French 
operas at the Metropolitan with distinction. 

He is believed to be the tallest singer ever 
to step on the Metropolitan Opera stage. In 
his stockinged feet he measures six feet 
three and a half inches, and he has the 
brawn and physique of a wrestler. Despite 
his athletic build, he rarely indulges in stren- 
uous exercises, preferring an occasional 
game of tennis or fencing. His pastimes in- 
clude cards (poker or bridge), motion pic- 
tures, circus performances and fishing. 

He has a variety of interests including 
medicine (which he studies as a hobby), 
numismatics and costumes. In the last field 
he is an authority, particularly in the cos- 
tumes of such ancient peoples as the Incas, 
Egyptians and Chinese. He has always de- 
signed his own costumes for his opera ap- 
pearances. 

A victim of moods, he prefers to lead a 
more or less irregular life, rising and going 
to sleep, eating and drinking when the desire 
strikes him. His favorite food is a dish dis- 
covered in New Orleans. It is called 
“Rockefeller oysters,” oysters broiled in 
their shells and served with a sauce of but- 
ter, parsley and onions. 

His one superstition is his insistence that 
his wife be in the dressing room when he ap- 
pears on the stage. Thus she has, as yet, 
never seen Maison from the audience side 
of the footlights. 

Maison is the youngest singer to have re- 
ceived the Order of Leopold conferred on 
him by the Belgian government. Usually no 
one under forty receives this distinction, but 
a special decree made it possible for Maison 
to receive it in his thirty-sixth year. 


MANNES, DAVID, violinist, conductor 
and musical educator, was born in New York 
City on February 16, 1866. His musical 
education took place i 
in New York with 
Carl Richter and John 
Douglas, negro musi- 
cian; in Berlin with 
De Ahna and Halir, 
and in Brussels with 
Eugène Ysaye. In 
1891, Walter Dam- 
rosch (who had dis- 
covered him playing a ES 
solo during a theater: 
intermission) appoint- 
ed him to the violin section of the New York 
Symphony Society. Mannes soon became 
concertmaster, a post he held until 1912. 

In 1898, Mannes was married to the 
pianist, Clara Damrosch, the daughter of 
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Dr. Leopold Damrosch, and a sister of 
Walter. Two years after their marriage, 
David Mannes and his wife began a series 
of sonata recitals which were so successful 
that they were continued intermittently for 
many years thereafter, being given in almost 
every state of this country and also in Eng- 
land. In 1902, David Mannes founded a 
string quartet and for four years gave cham- 
ber music concerts. Later he founded the 
Symphony Club of New York which he 
conducted for a number of years. 

For years he had been a successful teach- 
er of the violin and in 1906 he became Direc- 
tor of the Music School Settlement, with 
which he had been associated since 1900. 
This School grew to over a thousand stu- 
dents and brought about the creation by 
Mannes and Mrs. Howard Mansfield of the 
National Federation of Music School Settle- 
ments. Mannes also founded in 1912 and for 
five years directed the Music School Settle- 
ment for Colored People. In 1915 he re- 
signed from his post as Director of the 
Music School Settlement to found with his 
wife as co-director a school of his own, the 
David Mannes Music School, of which they 
are still Directors. 

In 1912 David Mannes was engaged to 
conduct a symphony orchestra in the large 
hall of the Metropolitan Museum of Art for 
the opening of a special exhibit and he had a 
vision of the Museum being filled with listen- 
ers who were unable to pay admission to the 
regular concert halls. For years he tried to 
make this vision a reality and finally in Feb- 
ruary 1918 he succeeded in gaining the sup- 
port of two trustees of the Museum who 
paid for two experimental concerts. Al- 
though they were offered to soldiers and 
sailors, they attracted an audience consisting 
largely of the men and women of New York 
City, 781 attending the first concert and over 
2000 the second. Because of the interest 
and enthusiasm of the audiences it was not 
difficult to find sponsors for concerts the fol- 
lowing years, among them John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. who paid for two concerts anony- 
mously. Each winter since then Mannes has 
directed free symphony concerts at the 
Metropolitan Museum to audiences number- 
ing as high as 17,000 at one concert. 

David Mannes has also conducted orches- 
tral concerts for young people in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, and Orange, New Jersey. 

In September, 1926, David and Clara 
Mannes, separately and together, received 
the rosette of Officier de l'Instruction Pub- 
lique from the French Minister. 

David Mannes has written an autobi- 
ography entitled Music Is My Faith. 


MANSKI, DOROTHEE, opera soprano, 
began her professional career at the Berlin 
State Opera in 1924, where her repertory in- 
cluded leading Wag- 
nerian soprano roles, 
as well as leading 
parts in Die Tote 
Stadt (in which she 
alternated with Lotte 
Lehmann), and sev- 
eral Richard Strauss 
operas. 

She was born in 
Germany in or about 
1895. After some 
successful appear- 
ances at Max Reinhardt’s Grosses Schau- 
spielhaus in Berlin, where her best perform- 
ances were in Offenbach’s Orpheus in Hades, 
she was engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
House. She made her American debut on 
November 6, 1927 in Hänsel und Gretel. 
Since that time she has appeared in a great 
variety of operas, and in many important 
premières and revivals including Strauss’ 
Salome and Křenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf! She 
also won acclaim outside of the Metropolitan 
Opera House when she appeared at Carnegie 
Hall in a concert performance of Alban 
Berg’s Wozzeck directed by Fritz Reiner. 

In 1933 she was invited by Bruno Walter 
to appear in the first performance of Tristan 
und Isolde to be given at the Salzburg festi- 
val. She was so successful that she was 
invited to repeat her performance the fol- 
lowing season. 

Dorothee Manski is tall, dark, athletically 
built. Her favorite sport is rowing; her 
favorite entertainment consists of gay parties 
in the company of her friends; her favorite 
food consists of fruits and vegetables. 

She has a phenomenal musical memory. It 
is said that every note of Wagner’s nine 
major music dramas is known to her. “I 
could,” she has said laughingly, “even sing 
the role of the Swan in Lohengrin.” Her 
wonderful memory has made her especially 
valuable to the Metropolitan, which has often 
called upon her at the last moment to substi- 
tute for some ailing singer. Early in 1933 
she substituted for Frida Leider in the role 
of Briinnhilde in Siegfried without ever 
before having performed the part or known 
a single rehearsal. Despite this, “she sang 
with certainty, with steadiness and expres- 
sively at all times,” reported the critic of the 
Herald Tribune. “Her high C’s : 
which few Briinnhildes of late have been able 
to reach more than tentatively, were given 
with assurance. Comely to gaze upon, she 
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little feeling.” 

No less remarkable than her musical 
memory is her knowledge of languages. She 
can speak and understand French, Italian, 
German, English, Russian and Polish. 

A lover of animals, Dorothee Manski owns 
four Siamese cats. She once had a terrier 
named Kriki who recently died. A photo- 
graph of Kriki stands on Manski’s piano, 
and very often when Dorothee offers wine to 
her guest she will raise a glass in memory of 
her dog. 

In private life she is the wife of Dr. 
Walter Branson, Swedish composer and 
music director, who has written many scores 
for motion pictures. They have one child, a 
daughter, who is being trained for a singing 
career. 


MARECHAL, MAURICE, French cellist, 
was born.in Dijon, France, on October 
3, 1892. He began the study of music at the 
piano, but at an early 
age came into contact 
with the cello and 
knew at once that this 
| was his instrument. 
Once having begun to 
study the cello he 
made rapid progress. 
He won a scholarship 
for the Paris Con- 
servatory where he 
_ studied with Loeb and 
Dukas. He was 
graduated with high honors. 

He was preparing for his debut as concert 
artist when the World War broke out. Im- 
mediately Maréchal abandoned music to join 
the infantry, and for the entire four years of 
the war he served in the front line trenches. 
At times he entertained his fellow soldiers 
with music: he improvised a cello from a few 
boards and incidental wire, and on this he 
would give his performances. One of these 
“cellos” is today Maréchal’s prize posses- 
sion, since it contains the autographs of 
Foch, Petain, Haig, Pershing, and almost 
every other important commanding officer 
of the Allies. 

For his services in the war, Maréchal was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre with Palms, 
and was made a member of the Legion of 
Honor. 

The War ended, Maréchal returned to his 
career. In 1919 he made-his concert debut, 
appearing as soloist with the Lamoureux 
Orchestra. His virtuosity and fine musical 
instincts were acclaimed. Since that debut 
he has concertized extensively in France, and 
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followed this with tours of all of Europe. 
He was generally spoken of as the leading 
cellist in France. 

In 1926 Maréchal made his American 
debut when he appeared as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Sto- 
kowski. This appearance was so successful 
that Maréchal was at once engaged to ap- 
pear with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, with which he subsequently per- 
formed seven times. He also appeared with 
the major orchestras of St. Louis, Minneap- 
olis, Boston and Cincinnati and gave many 
He has been praised by Lawrence 
Gilman for his “impeccable tone, profound 
feeling and ravishing tone.” 

After five tours of America, Maréchal 
temporarily abandoned the American scene 
to devote six years to touring Russia, China, 
Japan and the East Indies. For his services 
in the Far East he was personally decorated 
with the order of Commander of the Im- 
perial Dragon by the Emperor of Annam. 
Then he came back to the United States 
for a new tour and once again received the 
acclaim of American music lovers. 


Maréchal has had the honor of being the 
first to give public performances of prac- 
tically every important French cello work of 
the past decade or so. Ravel, Honegger, 
Milhaud, Gaubert and Tansman are among 
the present-day composers who have created 
compositions expressly for his use. 

Maréchal has recorded major works by 
Lalo and Ferroud, and smaller pieces by the 
masters for COLUMBIA. 


MARIO, QUEENA, (her original name 
was Queena Mario Tillotson) is an American 
soprano of opera and concert hall who was 
born in Akron, Ohio, 
on August 21, 1896. 
Her father had been 
a drummer boy in the 
Civil War who out- 
grew a soldier’s 
career to write two 
plays which were pro- 
duced on Broadway. 

The family moved 
from Akron to Plain- 
field, New Jersey, 
where, as a result of 
financial reverses, it knew poverty and suf- 
fering. To help support her family, Queena 
went to New York determined to succeed as 
a writer. She entered journalism, and under 
the names of Queen Tillotson and Florence 
Bryan, she wrote for leading newspapers a 
variety of feature columns. 
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Her earnings enabled her to follow her 
pet hobby—that of music. From Oscar 
Saenger she took voice lessons, making 
such progress that, in 1916, she was encour- 
aged to sing at an audition at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. She was turned down. 
Convinced that she needed more study, she 
began working with Marcella Sembrich. In 
1918 she sang a second time for the Metro- 
politan, but with no greater success. Still 
undiscouraged, she went for advice to For- 
tuno Gallo, head of the San Carlo Opera 
Company. Gallo consulted Enrico Caruso. 
Caruso was convinced of Mario’s gifts and 
urged Gallo to engage her, offering to pay 
her first year’s salary out of his own pocket 
if she proved a failure. 

In September, 1918, during the New 
York season of the San Carlo, Queena 
Mario made her opera debut in Tales of 
Hoffmann. She followed this appearance 
with performances as Violetta, Lucia, Gilda 
and Juliet. Her success was immediate. 
“Her voice has the advantage of youth and 
freshness,” wrote one critic. “It is flexible, 
but it is also warm in quality.” 

Queena Mario remained with the San 
Carlo forces for three years. In 1921, she 
toured with Scotti’s San Francisco Opera 
Company. Finally Gatti-Casazza invited her 
to sing at a third audition with the Metro- 
politan. This time she proved successful. 
She was on her way to Europe, for her debut 
at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, when a 
cablegram informed her that she had been 
engaged by the Metropolitan. She took the 
first steamer back to America without mak- 
ing her scheduled Paris appearances. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1922, Queena 
Mario made her Metropolitan debut in Car- 
men. Her attractive stage presence, together 
with her beautiful and well projected voice, 
made her a favorite. 

For the next fifteen years, Queena Mario 
remained with the Metropolitan Opera 
House, singing more than twenty leading so- 
prano roles in Italian, French and German 
operas. She was praised for many of her 
interpretations, particularly for her Inez, 
Aennchen, Ah-Yoe, Sophie, etc.; but her 
triumph proved to be the part of Gretel in 
the Humperdinck opera. In December, 1931, 
Queena Mario sang the role of Gretel in 
what was the first complete performance to 
be -broadcast over the radio from the stage 
of the Metropolitan. 

In November, 1938, Queena Mario an- 
nounced her retirement from opera to devote 
herself exclusively to teaching. She first 
began to teach the voice when, during the 
illness of Marcella Sembrich, she took over 


her classes at the Curtis Institute. In 1933 
she opened her own studios. Since then her 
teaching has yielded such fruitful results— 
several of her pupils have become Metro- 
politan stars, including Rose Bampton and 
Helen Jepson—that she finally decided to 
end her own career as an opera singer in 
order to give up all her time and interest to 
her pupils. 

It should be added that Queena Mario 
has also achieved fame as a concert singer, 
and that, in San Francisco, she created for 
America the principal soprano part of Ravel’s 
L’Enfant et les Sortiléges. 

Although she appeared in only twenty dif- 
ferent roles at the Metropolitan, her reper- 
toire is twice as extensive. She has com- 
mitted to memory forty-five different roles 
in five languages. She learned each new role 
in a novel manner: she always whistled it 
through from beginning to. end before at- 
tempting to sing one note of it. 

Besides her musical career, Queena Mario 
has earned distinction as a writer. She is 
the author of a murder mystery called Mur- 
der in the Opera House which has sold well. 
The story centers around a Metropolitan 
performance of Pagliacci, and the hero of 
the book was based on Martinelli. One other 
major pastime occupies Mario besides writ- 
ing, and that is her collection of penguin 
statues, of which she has a unique assort- 
ment at her apartment. 

In 1925 Queena Mario was married to 
Wilfred Pelletier, the conductor at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. They were divorced 
in 1936. 


MARTINELLI, GIOVANNI, one of the 
foremost living opera tenors, sometimes con- 
sidered the successor of Enrico Caruso, was 
born in Montagnana, 
near Venice, on Octo- 
ber 22, 1885, the old- 
est son of fourteen 
children. He came 
from a family who 
for generations had 
been cabinet makers. 
It was therefore ex- 
pected that he, too, 
would become one, 
but he came into con- 
tact with music 
early in life. “As a child I sang in the 
choir, and played clarinet in the town band. 
I was always eager to absorb what musical 
knowledge I could, although I never thought 
of myself as especially gifted. However, I 
heard all the music possible, attending all 
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traveling opera performances that came to 
Montagnana.” 

In his twentieth year Martinelli was 
drafted for military service. “My ability to 
play the clarinet was the means of pro- 
curing me a life of comparative ease. I ap- 
plied for membership in the regimental band 
and was accepted. Bandsmen had the priv- 
ilege of officers, so I was very well off. One 
day, some of my companions and I were 
spending our recreation time together singing 
and joking. I was one of the most enthusi- 
astic vocalists, and had just finished a selec- 
tion, sung fortissimo, when our bandmaster 
came out into the enclosure where we were 
gathered and asked who had been singing. 
My heart sank. I thought I had been guilty 
of some breach of discipline. Imagine how 
the world changed when, instead of repri- 
manding me, the bandmaster spoke the magic 
words: ‘You have a wonderful voice. You 
should study.’ That was all that was neces- 
sary to fire me with ambition. The band- 
master and my colonel were good friends. 
The latter gave me permission to go with the 
bandmaster to the homes of some of the 
prominent families of Piedmont to sing and, 
as they were pleased, I was granted leave to 
go to Milan for an audition. There I was 
successful. I was advised to take lessons.” 

A sponsor was found for him. In spite of 
the objections of his father, Martinelli signed 
a contract agreeing to study music in return 
for financial support. When, therefore, his 
military service ended, Martinelli studied 
with Mandolini in Milan. 

On December 3, 1910, he made his con- 
cert debut in Milan in a performance of 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Two weeks later, 
his opera debut took place at the Teatro 
Dal Verme in Milan in Ernani. “In one of 
the big arias I forgot the words and was 
obliged to ad lib. Then in the midst of a 
dramatic scene, I dropped my sword awk- 
wardly. The audience roared with laughter.” 
Yet, in spite of mishaps, Martinelli was 
given a magnificent ovation. 

The celebrated composer Puccini heard 
him and engaged him to appear in the 
European premiére of The Girl of the Golden 
West which took place in Rome in 1911 with 
Toscanini conducting. That marked the 
beginning of Martinelli’s triumphs. With 
the powerful publishing house of Ricordi in- 
terested in him, Martinelli went through the 
principal cities of Italy, through Budapest, 
Monte Carlo and Brussels, with one success 
following another. In 1912 he made his 
Covent Garden debut. 

In 1913 Martinelli came to the United 
States, making his New York debut at the 
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Metropolitan Opera House on November 20 
in La Bohéme. The critics remarked that 
he was excessively nervous but, as one of 
them pointed out, “by the time the raconto 
came along, Mr. Martinelli was in better 
command of himself; and that famous air he 
sang in a way to win the plaudits of the 
house.” 

Since 1913, Martinelli has been a leading 
tenor of the Metropolitan, and the successor 
of Caruso when the latter came to his un- 
timely end. Martinelli has sung fifty-seven 
important tenor roles in French and Italian 
operas. He has appeared in many important 
American premiéres, creating the principal 
tenor roles in Giordano’s Madame Sans-Géne, 
Granados’ Goyescas, Zandonai’s Francesca 
da Rimini and Respighi’s The Sunken Bell. 
He was also featured in many important 
revivals including Don Carlos, Eugene 
Onegin and Otello. The most recent of these 
revivals was Otello, which took place on 
November 21, 1938 and in which Martinelli 
scored a triumph. “Mr. Martinelli,” wrote 
Olin Downes, “by carefully contrived pro- 
portions, nuance and thoughtfully prepared 
climax made every moment of his presence 
on the stage significant.” 

Martinelli’s own favorite roles, are those 
of the Jew in La Juive and Rhadames in 
Aida. 

On March 20, 1938, there was celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Martinelli’s 
association with the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Eighteen of the leading singers of 
the Metropolitan appeared in a performance 
in his honor. Martinelli himself partici- 
pated, singing three important arias from 
La Bohéme, La Juive and Otello. 

On November 24, 1939, Martinelli achieved 
what had long been one of his major 
artistic ambitions when he appeared in a role 
altogether new for him—that of Tristan, his 
first venture in a major Wagnerian role. 
This performance took place with the Chi- 
cago Opera, and some of the critics spoke 
well of his performance. 

Martinelli is tall, robust and handsome. 
Despite his shock of gray hair, his face has 
a youthful appearance. His skin is unlined, 
and his eyes are bright and alive. He ex- 
plains that his excellent physical condition 
is the result of his lifelong adherence to a 
simple diet of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Every day in the week, whether it is the 
day of a performance or not, Martinelli 
vocalizes for about half an hour in the morn- 
ing. His favorite hobby is wood-carving, in 
which he indulges whenever he can find the 
time. 
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Martinelli’s recordings for Vicror include 
principal tenor arias from the operas of 
Verdi, Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, and 
Giordano. 


MARTINI, NINO, tenor of opera house, 
concert hall, radio and screen, was born on 
July 18, 1905 in Verona, Italy, where his 
father was the honor- 
ary custodian of the 
‘tomb of Romeo and 
Juliet. 

As a boy, Martini 
showed greater apti- 
tude for horseback 
riding than for music. 
He was six when he 
first began to ride a 
horse. He was so ex- 
pert by his tenth year 
that he seriously con- 
sidered becoming a professional horseman. 
To this day he has retained his profound 
love for horses, and his skill in riding 
them. When, recently, he was featured in 
the talking film, The Gay Desperado, which 
called for some daring riding scenes, he re- 
fused to have a double substitute for him but 
rode himself. 

When he was ten he first began to sing, 
discovering that he had a pleasant voice and 
that it was fun to make music. He con- 
tinued singing for his own pleasure and for 
the entertainment of friends. The local 
choirmaster heard him and, fearing that the 
boy might abuse his voice, gave him some 
formal training, after which Nino became 
a member of the church choir. When Mar- 
tini was eighteen, the choirmaster told him: 
“I have taught you everything I know. You 
are now ready for a great voice teacher.” 

For the next three years Martini worked 
with Giovanni Zenatello. Then he made his 
opera debut in Rigoletto, performing so im- 
pressively that he was at once engaged for 
the leading tenor role in a performance of 
I Puritani, singing it in its original key, a 
feat which had not been accomplished in 
some fifty years because no tenor could sing 
one of the principal arias calling for an F 
above high C. The acclaim Martini received 
was such that he repeated his performance 
of this role sixteen times that season. A 
European concert tour followed. His suc- 
cess in Paris attracted the attention of the 
American motion picture producer, Jesse L. 
Lasky, who urged Martini to come to Amer- 
ica and appear in several Italian speaking 
“shorts.” Martini came to America in 1929, 
made a series of Italian “shorts” in Holly- 
wood, then played a small English-speaking 
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part in an American film, Paramount on 
Parade. His singing brought him a con- 
tract from the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany; and this, in turn, brought him an 
engagement over the radio. 

It was over the radio that Martini first 
won wide acclaim as a tenor throughout 
America. He was awarded the Columbia 
medal for “Distinguished Contribution to 
Radio Art,’ a medal held by Stokowski, 
Lindbergh and only three others. His radio 
success made him a figure of nationwide 
fame, finally resulting in an engagement for 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

His Metropolitan debut took place on De- 
cember 28, 1933 in Rigoletto. “Mr. Martini 
is the possessor of a voice of moderate 
power, thin and pallid in quality. 
smoothly produced and well used in respect 
of grading of dynamics,” wrote the critic of 
the New York Sun. “The tenor knows the 
traditions of the Italian school and sang 
both recitatives and airs with commendable 
routine.” 

Martini confesses that his true growth 
as an artist has taken place only in Amer- 
ica. How great this growth has been can 
be measured by the fact that when he first 
arrived in 1929 his repertoire included only 
thirty songs and a scattered handful of oper- 
atic roles. Today he sings from memory 
more than four hundred songs, and has 
mastered more than twelve famous opera 
roles. 

Subsequent to his success at the Metro- 
politan, Martini was featured in several 
successful talking films including Here’s to 
Romance, The Gay Desperado and Music for 
Madame. 

Nino Martini is dark-haired, handsome, 
and has been voted by the Fashion Guild of 
America the country’s best dressed opera 
singer. He has a wide range of interests 
including dancing (he is particularly adept in 
the Argentine tango), horseback riding, 
driving high powered cars, and relaxing in a 
motion picture house at a Western thriller. 

Martini has a flair for epigrams. He has 
committed to memory the entire Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac and La Rochefoucauld, quot- 
ing from them at every possible opportunity. 
Martini’s favorite food is spaghetti, which 
must be prepared according to definite speci- 
fications. When at a restaurant, Martini 
usually calls the chef and gives him 
specific instructions on how the sauce must 
be mixed. At home, Martini sometimes 
prepares spaghetti for his friends. 

His spacious apartment reveals his great 
love for horses. English hunting prints 
decorate the walls. On tables, in bookcases 


and on shelves can be found a wide assort- 
ment of ceramic, bronze, china and wrought 
pottery designs of horses. “At least,” Mar- 
tini has said, “if I can so seldom be near a 
live one, those little things remind me what 
the real one looks like.” ` 

Martini’s most cherished dream is some 
day to own a ranch on which he can raise, 
breed and train horses. 

For Vicror, Martini has made many re- 
cordings of his famous concert and radio 
numbers and several of his favorite opera 
arias. 


MARX, BURLE, considered the leading 
conductor of Brazil, was born in Sao Paulo, 
Rio de Janeiro, in 1902. At the age of seven 
he began to study the 
piano with his mother, 
an accomplished musi- 
cian. One year later 
Marx heard a con- 
cert pianist’s perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s 
Waldstein sonata, 
which made so deep 
an impression on him 
that he taught him- 
self to play the work 
f in three months. 

In his eleventh year Marx began his 
concert career with recitals first in Rio de 
Janeiro, and then throughout all of Brazil. 
He was featured as a child prodigy. Inci- 
dentally, his early extensive tour of Brazil 
instilled in him a great love for and under- 
standing of his native country. 

In 1921 he went to Berlin, there to become 
a pupil of Heinrich Barth, Friedrich Koch 
and later James Kwast. In 1925-1926, Marx 
gave piano recitals in Vienna, Berlin, Paris, 
Milan and other major European cities. 
From 1926 to 1928, Marx was a pupil of E. 
N. von Rezniček in composition. At the 
time he began studying with Rezniček, the 
teacher had refused to accept any pupils 
whatsoever, but after hearing Marx decided 
to revoke his decision. 

Rezniček advised Marx to study conduct- 
ing with Felix Weingartner. After this 
study, Marx served his conducting appren- 
ticeship with performances in many German 
cities. 

In 1929 Marx returned to Brazil, and at 
once became a vital force in the growth of 
music appreciation in his country. He was 
fired with the ambition of organizing a sym- 
phony orchestra. It was as a result of his 
efforts that the Rio de Janeiro Symphony 
Orchestra was formed. For several years 
Marx conducted this orchestra, performing 
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more than two hundred compositions, sixty 
of which were heard by Brazilian music 
lovers for the first time. 

In 1932, and again in 1933, Marx returned 
to Germany, invited as a guest conductor of 
the Berlin Philharmonic and Hamburg Phil- 
harmonic orchestras. 

He first visited the United States in 
1935 as a guest at the MacDowell Colony 
at Peterborough, New Hampshire. At the 
Colony Marx had an opportunity to come 
into contact with American composers. 
American music has always interested him 
deeply ; once, while on tour in Chile, he con- 
ducted Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 

On May 4, 1939, Marx made his American 
debut as conductor when he directed the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Music Hall in the World’s Fair in New York 
in a program devoted principally to Brazilian 
music. “The playing of the orchestra,” 
wrote Francis D. Perkins, “spoke well for the 
ability of the conductor, meriting praise.” 
Marx conducted a second concert of 
Brazilian music at the World’s Fair on May 
9th. In 1940, Burle Marx conducted an- 
other series of concerts in New York devot- 
ed to Brazilian music. 

Although he has lived many years abroad, 
Burle Marx has remained thoroughly Brazil- 
ian. He prefers Brazilian food, is devoted 
to Brazilian customs, and is proud of his 
Brazilian heritage. He comes from a large 
family: his mother was one of eleven chil- 
dren, while one of his aunts gave birth to 
twenty-two. Once, when he performed in 
Pernambuco, the native city of his mother, 
the hall was filled almost entirely with his 
relatives. 

When at home in Rio de Janeiro, Marx 
prefers solitude, secluding himself in a 
little house in the mountains behind the city, 
where he devotes himself to composition. At 
night he swims in an outdoor pool near his 
home. Marx, however, is not altogether the 
recluse; he frequently diverts himself in the 
company of friends by playing tennis or 
chess or riding horses. 

Marx’s many compositions, although in- 
fluenced by European forms, are drenched 
with Brazilian color and sentiments. Two 
choral works, Ave Maria and In Memo- 
riam, were performed by the Schola Can- 
torum of New York on March 22, 1939. 
At his own concerts, Marx introduced his 
Fantastic Episode, for orchestra. 


MASINI, GALLIANO, opera tenor, was 
born in Leghorn, Italy, in 1902. As a boy 
he sang in the church choir of his native city. 
After some vocal study with local teachers, 
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he went to Milan to work with Laura. He 
then joined the Leghorn Opera company, 
making his opera debut in Tosca. Later he 
toured the important Italian cities in leading 
tenor roles, ultimately being invited to South 
America for several important engagements. 

In 1937 he was called to the United 
States by the Chicago Opera Company, with 
which he made his American debut in 
November, 1937. His success in Chicago was 
so great that he was given a contract by 
the Metropolitan Opera House. On Decem- 
ber 14, 1938, Masini made his first Metro- 
politan appearance as Edgar in Lucia. “His 
voice recalls strikingly 
that of Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli when he first 


sang here,” wrote the 
critic of the Herald 
Tribune. . “Mr. Ma- 


sini’s top notes are 
brilliant and freely 


' projected, without 
y forcing, and he dem- 
u y onstrated . . . that he 


can sing with re- 
straint and taste. His 
acting . . . bore the marks of sincerity.” 

Masini is an important member of La 
Scala in Milan and the Teatro Reale in 
Rome. He has filled many engagements in 
other European opera houses. He has also ap- 
peared successfully over the radio in Amer- 
ica on national network programs. 
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MATZENAUER, MARGARET, dramatic 
soprano of opera and oratorio, was born in 
Temesvar, Hungary, on June 1, 1881. She 
was a pupil of Franz 
‘Emerich and G. von 
Lannchowsky. 

In 1901 she made 
her opera debut as 
Puck in Webers 
Oberon at the Strass- 
burg Stadttheater. 
Her apprenticeship in 
Strassburg brought 
her an engagement 
with the Hofoper in 
Munich in 1904. For 
seven years she was featured in important 
Wagnerian soprano roles and achieved so 
great a fame that, in 1911, she was invited 
to participate in the Bayreuth Festival. 

On November 13, 1911 (the opening 
night of the season) Margaret Matzenauer 
made her debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House as Amneris in Aida. Toscanini con- 
ducted. “It is possible,’ wrote one New 
York critic, “to praise not only the natural 
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beauty of her voice, but the care and the 
intelligence evidenced in her singing.” 

That began a long and rich association 
with the Metropolitan Opera House which 
continued for twenty years. Because of the 
extraordinary range of her voice, Matzenauer 
was featured in many contralto roles as 
well as in those of a dramatic soprano. Her 
repertoire was of amazing variety. Her 
greatest successes took place in the roles of 
Leonore, the three Briinnhildes, Kundry, 
Isolde, Donna Elvira, Selika, Orfeo, Carmen, 
Delilah, Amneris, etc. 

“Her tones are of unusual beauty,” Philip 
Hale once wrote. “She used her voice 
adroitly . . . and in the most passionate 
moments she did not shriek, she was not ex- 
plosive. She constantly sang and in her sing- 
ing expressed the emotions of Isolde.” 

Matzenauer has been a favorite in opera 
houses other than the Metropolitan, in 
Europe and South America. She has also 
been a favorite recitalist, and a frequent per- 
former in important choral presentations of 
the major symphony orchestras. 

In 1930 Matzenauer made her last ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan in the same role 
in which she made her debut twenty years 
earlier. She retired to Los Angeles, where 
she temporarily devoted herself to teaching. 
But she did not remain long in retirement. 
In 1934 she appeared at the Lewisohn 
Stadium in an open-air performance of 
Samson and Delilah. Then, after an absence 
of another few years, she gave a recital at 
Carnegie Hall early in 1938. “Though the 
once flawless voice has now certain obvious 
deficiencies,” wrote the critic of The New 
York Times, “it still possesses . . . the 
sumptuous timbre and opulent resonance to 
distinguish her every effort. And the pass- 
ing years have done nothing to detract from 
the force and sensitivity of her musician- 
ship.” 

She has said that her two greatest musical 
experiences were singing her first Isolde role 
in Paris (under Artur Nikisch) and per- 
forming the role of Briinnhilde in Götter- 
dimmerung for the first time, in Chicago. 
Her diversions include swimming, mountain 
climbing, golfing, reading, motoring and at- 
tending the theater. She has been married 
three times. 

Matzenauer has recorded excerpts from 
Elijah and The Messiah for VICTOR. 


MAYNOR, DOROTHY, Negro soprano, 
was born in Norfolk, Virginia, the daugh- 
ter of a Methodist minister. Having a voice 
of unusual beauty as a girl, she entered the 
choir of her father’s church. She received 
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her first vocal training at the age of fourteen 
at the Hampton Institute. A few years later 
she toured Europe as a member of the fa- 
mous Hampton Institute Negro Choir, 

After being graduated from Hampton, she 
enrolled in the Westminster Choir School 

with the expectation 

of preparing herself 
for a teaching posi- 
tion. However, her 
voice, which was 
growing in richness 
and range, inspired 
more than one friend 
to urge her to con- 
template an artistic 
‘career. Yielding tó 
their insistence, Dor- 
othy Maynor came to 
New York and studied first with Wilfred 
Klamroth, and then with John Alan Haugh- 
ton. 

In August, 1939, she sang at a private 
audition before Serge Koussevitzky at the 
Berkshire Festival. Koussevitzky was so im- 
pressed that he invited her to sing the fol- 
lowing day at an official reception he was 
giving to the members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and officials of the Berk- 
shire Festival Committee. Her singing 
created such excitement that a story appeared 
in leading newspapers throughout the country 
about the discovery of a major artist. 

Inevitably, great interest was focused on 
her concert debut. When this took place 
on November 19, 1939, Dorothy Maynor 
lived up fully to the highest expectations 
of her admirers. Olin Downes wrote as fol- 
lows of the concert : “Miss Maynor’s voice is 
phenomenal for its range, character, and 
varied expressive resources. It is equally 
adapted to music of a lyric or dramatic 
character. The voice has power as well as 
rich color. The upper tones can be wildly 
dramatic, and need never be forced. There 
are many different tone qualities available, 
and the voice, because of the singer’s sensi- 
bility, changes color constantly in response 
to mood and dramatic inflection. Miss 
Maynor is also a good musician with knowl- 
edge of style, a fine ear, inherent taste as 
well as sincerity.” It became obvious that 
the concert stage had acquired a new star, 
one who promised to measure up to the 
Stature of so great an artist as Marian An- 
derson. 

Maynor appeared as a soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra early in 
1940, and during the summer of that year 


was featured at the Berkshire Festival, She 
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was the winner of the 1940 Town Hall En- 
dowment Series Award. 

She has made various recordings for 
Victor including songs by Schubert and ex- 
cerpts from opera and oratorio by Mozart 
and Handel. 


MEADER, GEORGE FARNHAM, Amer- 
ican tenor, was born in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, on July 6, 1888. As a boy, he had a 
beautiful soprano voice which made him a 
famous concert and church singer. He was 
brought to Pittsburgh, where he became first 
soprano of a leading church choir. 

It was not his intention to make mu- 
sic a career. He entered the University of 
Minnesota for the study of law, paying for 
his tuition by giving concerts. At the Uni- 
versity he distinguished himself equally in 
sports (tennis and the track team) and mu- 
sic (as a member of the University Glee 
Club). After being graduated with a law 
degree, Meader left for a vacation in Ger- 
many. It was there that he decided to de- 
vote himself to music. For a period he 
worked with Schoen-Rene, then gave a con- 
cert in London in 1908. In 1910 he made his 
opera debut in Leipzig in The Flying Dutch- 
man. In 1911 he joined the Stuttgart Opera, 
remaining with this famous opera house for 
eight years. During this period he gave 
many recitals and appeared in opera per- 
formances throughout Germany, Holland 
and Belgium. His reputation grew so great 
that, before the War, he was asked by the 
Kaiser to appear for him in a performance 
of Haydn’s Creation. 

In 1919 Meader returned to the United 
States, making his American debut in a re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall. “Mr, Meader’s voice 
is a lyric tenor, well produced and of engag- 
ing quality,” wrote one critic. “He knows 
how to color his tone and his command of 
the long phrase, with the power to make a 
crescendo on a given tone, is that of a big 
artist.” 

He soon achieved prominence as a concert 
artist. In 1920 he was the only singer 
selected to appear at the concert conducted 
by the Beethoven Association to commem- 
orate the 150th anniversary of the master’s 
birth. This program included such eminent 
artists as Godowsky, Spalding and Hans 
Kindler. Meader sang An die ferne Ge- 
liebte. 

On November 19, 1921, George Meader 
made his opera debut in New York in Korn- 
golds The Dead City at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. At that performance the 
limelight was focused on Maria Jeritza, who 
was making her American debut. But the 
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new tenor’s performance did not pass un- 
noticed. The purity of his diction, his stage 
poise and his fine sense for sound musical 
values came in for high praise. 

For the next ten years, Meader remained 
one of the valuable members of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He was featured in 
a variety of roles, including important pre- 
miéres and revivals of Cosi fan tutte, Don 
Quichotte, Jonny Spielt Auf!, Die Zauber- 
flöte and Boccaccio. He was particularly 
successful in his impersonation of the role 
of David in Die Meistersinger which has 
been greatly admired by critics and opera 
lovers. 

During this period he also appeared in 
festivals of Mozart operas arranged by 
Ganna Walska in Paris and Hamburg. 

Meader’s great success in a comic role in 
the Metropolitan revival of Suppé’s Boccac- 
cio, brought him flattering offers to appear 
in Broadway productions. He accepted one 
of these offers early in 1931 and, after re- 
signing from the Metropolitan, he was fea- 
tured in a starring role in Jerome Kern’s 
The Cat and the Fiddle. He bas since that 
time appeared in other Broadway produc- 
tions, and has been featured as soloist at 
the St. Thomas Church in New York. 


MEISLE, KATHRYN, American con- 
tralto, was born in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. “My father started teaching me the 
piano when I was 
five years old, and 
when I was nine I 
gave my first public 
concert. At fifteen, I 
was helping earn my 
own living by playing 
the piano in a moving 
picture theater that 
also presented vaude- 
ville acts. It was 
great practise for me, 
because the actors 
would hand me a line or so of the music that 
went with their acts, and I had to arrange 
it to suit them, and do it in a hurry. 

“As for singing, I had sung at school 
where the teachers would give me solo parts 
in Christmas cantatas. But that was be- 
cause I could holler louder than the other 
youngsters. Then when I was about four- 
teen, a friend of the family who really knew 
music said he guessed he’d better give me 
singing lessons.” 

One year later, Kathryn Meisle was al- 
ready soloist at the Christ Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia. At the same time, she sang 
in a vocal quartet which performed in an At- 


lantic City cabaret. She was encouraged to 
enter a nation-wide contest sponsored by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in 1915 
in which she won first prize. This made her 
decide to continue her music study more 
seriously. 

Her professional debut took place with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in Octo- 
ber, 1921. Two years after this, Kathryn 
Meisle was engaged by the Chicago Civic 
Opera for contralto roles, making her debut 
in 1923 as Erda in Siegfried. 

On February 28, 1935, Meisle made her 
New York debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House as Amneris in Aida. “A full fledged 
artist, she sang from the start last evening 
with command of the stage and with a voice 
that held youthful warmth, flexibility and 
power,” wrote the critic of The New York 
Times. Besides her appearances in Chicago 
and New York, Kathryn Meisle also sang 
regularly with leading opera houses in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. She has sung 
many of the Wagnerian contralto roles, as 
well as Amneris, Delilah, Azucena, La Ci- 
eca and the Witch in Hänsel und Gretel. 
She was also the first contralto in many 
years to sing the part of Rosina in The Bar- 
ber of Seville, singing the “Una voce poco 
fa’ as the composer wrote it (for contralto 
instead of soprano) a practice that had been 
lost since the day of Patti. “Miss Meisle’s 
rendition proved how much had been lost in 
the process,’ wrote Noel Straus. “The rich- 
toned runs, that on occasion sped down to the 
G-sharp below the staff, gave a new meaning 
to the composition. ... As Miss Meisle 
finally climbed to a thrilling high B at the 
close, she made one feel something of the 
real vitality of Rosina’s interpretation.” 

Kathryn Meisle has succeeded in fields 
other than opera. She has been called the 
"ideal festival star” by virtue of her suc- 
cesses in major music festivals in Cincinnati, 
Worcester, North Shore (Evanston), Mil- 
waukee, Montreal, Spartanburg, Westches- 
ter, Springfield and Newark. She has ap- 
peared as soloist with the major symphony 
orchestras of the country. Three times she 
has appeared in performances of Bach’s The 
Passion According to St. Matthew with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, twice with the Chi- 
cago Symphony and four times with the 
Boston Symphony. She has performed in 
Mahler’s Second Symphony with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, while with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra she appeared in a 
concert version of Tristan. She has also 
been soloist at the summer concerts in the 
Hollywood Bowl, the New York Lewisohn 


Stadium and Robin Hood Dell in Philadel- 
phia. 

As a concert singer, Kathryn Meisle has 
earned the esteem of leading critics. ‘For 
the interpretation of song literature is of 
definite design and method other than that 
of the operatic, and she qualified in her ren- 
ditions with as great command and artistry 
as she has on Broadway,” wrote one New 
York critic. “She possesses that rare gift, 
a real contralto, deep, rich, velvety. More- 
over, the voice is broad in range and her top 
notes are attractive in quality and free from 
effort.” 

Kathryn Meisle is slender and appealing to 
the eye. Regularity is the keynote of her 
life; punctuality is one of the rules of her 
conduct. She runs two homes successfully 
in between concert tours: a penthouse apart- 
ment in New York City and a country hide- 
out. She rises early each morning at seven- 
thirty, and methodically plans her day to 
include work, exercise (particularly long 
walks) and recreation. In the city, her 
amusements include the company of friends, 
the reading of books and the witnessing of 
gangster movies. For her country vacations, 
she prefers fishing—doing surf-casting in hip 
rubber boots. 

Her major superstition is an almost re- 
ligious belief in the potency of the num- 
ber 13. It was on Friday the 13th that the 
Chicago Opera engaged her, and her debut 
as Erda took place on a similar day of the 
month. Her contract with the Victor Pho- 
nograph Company was signed on the 13th, 
and her first recording was issued on Feb- 
ruary 13, And it was on Friday the 13th 
that she signed her Metropolitan contract. 

Among her many distinctions are an Hon- 
orary Life Membership in the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, voted her be- 
cause of “her outstanding and brilliant 
career as an American artist.” She has re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Doctor of Mu- 
sic from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. She has also been honored by being 
selected to sing at the official Inaugural con- 
cert of 1936 with the National Symphony 
Orchestra in Washington in the presence of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt and thirty-six state governors who 
were the guests of the President. 

Kathryn Meisle has made several record- 
ings for Victor, including the contralto part 
of the complete recording of the Bach Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew made by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Koussevitzky. 
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MELCHIOR, LAURITZ LEBRECHT 
HOMMEL, outstanding among present- 
day Wagnerian heroic tenors, and often 
called the successor to 
Jean de Reszke, was 
born in Copenhagen, 
on March 20, 1890. 
He was the youngest 
of six children, born 
to a family which for 
generations had 
earned renown as 
clergymen or edu- 
cators; two of them 
had founded the Mel- 
chior School for 
Boys, which is known throughout Denmark. 

Left orphaned while he was still an in- 
fant, Lauritz passed into the care of an in- 
dustrious housekeeper, Froeken Jensen, who 
soon took the place of his deceased mother. 
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She watched over Lauritz and reared 
him as if he were her own. As a boy, 
Lauritz was educated in the Melchior 


School. On Sundays he served as choir boy 
in the English Church. One day the Danish 
princess Alexandria (then Queen of Eng- 
land) visited Copenhagen and attended the 
English Church. She singled out Melchior for 
special praise. 

He early came into contact with the world 
of opera. His sister, Agnes, was born blind 
and, being blind, was permitted to attend the 
Royal Opera regularly in a special section 
under the stage reserved for blind students. 
Agnes frequently took Lauritz with her. The 
opera performances held the boy spellbound. 
It was not long before he professed a desire- 
to study music seriously so that he, too, 
might some day perform in opera. 

The housekeeper, Jensen, supplied Melchi- 
or with the necessary funds to begin his 
music study. In 1912 he was entered in the 
Royal Opera House School. After one year 
of study, Lauritz passed on from the school 
to the Opera House itself. He was selected 
to substitute for a baritone who had left the 
company and on April 2, 1913, made his 
opera debut at the Royal Opera as a bari- 
tone, in Pagliacci. After several other ap- 
pearances, he toured through Sweden as 
Count Luna in JI Trovatore. 

It was during this tour that Melchior con- 
fronted the first great influence in his artistic 
life. One of the leading singers of the 
itinerant opera company was Mme. Charles 
Cahier. With wonderful perception;. Mme. 
Cahier recognized that Melchior’s voice was 
placed in the wrong range, that it would be 
more effective as a tenor than as a baritone. 
She urged him to make the important 
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change. This was no small decision for 
Melchior to make. It necessitated the deser- 
tion of his career, the return to study and 
the acquisition of an altogether new reper- 
toire. But, having faith in Mme. Cahier’s 
judgment, Melchior decided to begin his 
music study anew. 

A second all-important influence in his life 
brought him from Italian Opera to German. 
On October 8, 1918, Melchior made his sec- 
ond opera debut, this time as a tenor, in 
Tannhäuser at the Royal Opera in Copen- 
hagen. The following year he was invited 
to appear as soloist with the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra directed by Sir Henry J. Wood. 
In that audience was Hugh Walpole, Eng- 
lish novelist. Walpole saw in Melchior the 
material for an extraordinary Wagnerian 
heroic tenor. After the concert, he came 
to the singer, placing at his disposal his own 
influence, advice and financial assistance. 
Walpole urged Melchior to begin the study 
of German without delay, and to undertake 
all of the important Wagnerian tenor roles. 

Following Walpole’s advice, Melchior went 
to Germany and worked with Anna Bahr- 
Mildenburg, the famous Wagnerian soprano. 
A long period of careful study and analysis 
followed. Finally, on May 14, 1924, Melchi- 
or made his first appearance as an important 
Wagnerian singer. This took place at Co- 
vent Garden when he sang the role of Sieg- 
mund in Die Walkiire, with Bruno Walter 
conducting. 

That debut was not without its drama. 
At the time, Covent Garden was preparing 
an important performance of Der Rosenka- 
valier. In the fever of this preparation, it 
was forgotten that a completely new and in- 
experienced Wagnerian tenor was to appear 
in Die Walkiire; the necessary rehearsals, 
therefore, were never called. At the last 
moment, the directors of Covent Garden 
were suddenly faced with the prospect of a 
young singer appearing in an unrehearsed 
part. A substitute was unavailable. Some- 
what desperately, Walter permitted Melchior 
to make his appearance, but after the per- 
formance rushed backstage and congratu- 
lated him. Without ever having sung the 
part in public before, and without a re- 
hearsal, Melchior had performed the exact- 
ing role with confidence and poise. 

Two months later, on July 23, 1924, 
Melchior appeared in Bayreuth for the first 
time—as Parsifal under the baton of Karl 
Muck. It was the beginning of his long and 
successful association with the Wagnerian 
shrine. 

It was not long before he attracted the 
notice of the Metropolitan Opera House 


which, ever on the look-out for promising 
Wagnerian material, gave him a contract. 
On the afternoon of February 17, 1926, 
Melchior made his American debut at the 
Metropolitan in Tannhäuser. 

It cannot be said that Melchior’s debut 
was a triumph. For one thing, it was ob- 
scured by the light that was being focused 
that day on the world premiére of the Amer- 
ican soprano Marion Talley, which was to 
take place that evening. Besides, there was 
not much in his performance to suggest his 
coming greatness. He moved somewhat 
stiffly on the stage, and his interpretation ap- 
peared self-conscious. As for his singing, 
“the tone was forced,’ wrote the critic of 
The New York Times, “and rough in quali- 
ty, and the melodic line suffered.” 

Melchior’s rise to fame was slow—but in- 
evitable. His art developed slowly, matured 
and ripened not with any one or with sev- 
eral performances, but with several seasons. 
His voice acquired greater richness and 
strength, greater flexibility and resilience. 
He could then sing “with the plenitude of 
noble and heroic tone. . . and also, at times, 
with an almost disembodied exaltation that 
lifts his singing into a great mood of con- 
secrational ecstasy,” as Lawrence Gilman 
once wrote. His conception of Wagnerian 
roles became more and more integrated, and 
more intelligently carried out. So Melchior’s 
art grew until (almost without the Metro- 
politan audiences being aware of when or 
how it happened) it became obvious that 
here was the answer to one of the most 
pressing needs of the Metropolitan: a Ger- 
man tenor who combined a superb voice 
with a magisterial stage presence. 

Undoubtedly, Melchior has made history , 
at the Metropolitan as the foremost Wag- 
nerian tenor of our day. He has sung the 
role of Tristan more than one hundred and 
fifty times (Jean de Reszke, his foremost 
predecessor, had appeared in the part less 
than fifty times) in sixteen different opera 
houses and under twenty-two different con- 
ductors, including Toscanini. He has sung 
the role of Siegfried almost two hundred 
times. On February 22, 1935 there took 
place the celebration in honor of his hun- 
dredth performance of the Siegfried role. 
At that time Melchior was presented with a 
sword forged after an old Viking sword by 
Kenneth Lynch, a metal craftsman. The 
presentation was made on the stage of the 
Metropolitan by the Danish consul-general 
in the presence of Mayor La Guardia and 
Gatti-Casazza. This sword has since been 
used by Melchior in all his Siegfried per- 
formances. 


Off the stage, Melchior is Siegfried to the 
life. He is six feet three in his stocking 
feet, and weighs two hundred and fifty 
pounds. He is of heroic proportions. His 
collar is a size eighteen, and his shoes are a 
size twelve. And, like Siegfried, his favorite 
pastime is hunting. Every year he leaves for 
a long hunting expedition. At one time he 
and a cornpany of friends shot 368 pheasants, 
and more recently he felled a six-hundred- 
pound bear in the Canadian shooting hideout 
of Richard Crooks, and a sixteen-hundred- 
pound American bison. Once, in 1935, 
Melchior was nearly killed. While hunting 
wild pigs in South America, he turned to 
find a panther rushing at him, and only his 
coolness and accuracy prevented sudden 
death. 

Melchior is as expansive in his personal 
habits as he is in his size. A characteristic 
meal includes appetizer, soup, beefsteak, po- 
tatoes, vegetables, salad, dessert, coffee, a 
quart of burgundy and a Havana cigar. At 
other times he drinks beer in prodigious quan- 
tities. When he takes a walk, it may be- 
come a twenty-five-mile hike. When he 
travels, it is usually with twenty-two trunks 
and sometimes with five dogs. A bridge 
game becomes with him an all-night session. 

Equally expansive are his diversions, 
which, besides hunting, include fishing, hik- 
ing, playing bridge, boxing and cooking. He 
is a specialist in preparing an ox-tail soup 
which requires two days of cooking, and in 
mixing fruit bowls. On his birthday he pre- 
pares for his guests a smörgåsbord which 
includes no less than 150 varieties of food. 

Melchior is married to Maria Haaker, a 
well known German motion picture star (of- 
ten referred to in her time as the Mary Pick- 
ford of Germany). They met in a romantic 
fashion, reminiscent of a scenario. Maria 
was filming a picture in which she was re- 
quired to jump by parachute from a plane. 
The wind carried her off her course and 
brought her right into the back yard of 
Melchior": house near Munich. ‘The ro- 
mance began at that time, culminating with 
marriage in 1925. After her marriage, Maria 
resigned from all her motion picture work to 
become secretary, business manager and ad- 
visor to her husband. 

Melchior has been lavishly honored. His 
decorations include the Knighthood of Den- 
neborg, the Knighthood of Bulgaria, the 
Saxonian Order of Knights and the French 
Legion of Honor. He has been appointed 
“Singer to the Danish Court” by the King, 
and has received the Silver Cross of Den- 
mark. He has also been awarded the “In- 
genio et Arti” which has been given to only 
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three men—the leading actor, poet and sing- 
er of the Court. For his outstanding sery- 
ices in Bayreuth, he has been honored with 
the Carl Eduard Medal, first class, from 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Melchior’s recordings for Victor include 
the first complete act of Die Walkiire, the 
third act of Siegfried, and principal sections 
from the other Wagnerian music dramas. He 
has also recorded various Lieder, including 
several by Richard Strauss. 


MELTON, JAMES, radio tenor, was born 
in Moultrie, Georgia, on January 2, 1904. 
During his boyhood his family moved to 
Citra, Florida, where ; 

he appeared as soloist 

at the town church. 

Later Melton became 


a chorister in the do, E 
same church. 

When his family 

once again moved its 

home—this time to 


Ocala, Florida—Mel- 
ton attended the Uni- 
versity. The head of 
the university heard 
him sing and urged him to study music. 

After leaving the University of Florida, 
Melton matriculated at the University of 
Georgia. While there he learned to play the 
saxophone and earned pocket money by play- 
ing in a college band for public dances. His 
next educational stop was in Tennessee, 
where he was enrolled at Vanderbilt College. 
Here he studied singing with De Luca. To 
earn his living while studying music, Melton 
joined a jazz band with which he often sang 
choruses. 

When he finished his schooling, Melton 
came to New York determined to make his 
mark in musical comedy. He found mana- 
gers difficult to approach He tried the radio 
studios, and found one which was interested 
in him. 

He was singing on a non-commercial pro- 
gram over the radio when Roxy, then head 
of his own motion picture theater, heard him 
and made an appointment by telegraph. 
Melton was engaged by Roxy as a member 
of the then-famous Roxy Gang, appearing 
frequently over the National Broadcasting 
Company. His rising popularity soon 
brought him an engagement with the Rev- 
elers Quartet, and later on sponsored pro- 
grams. He achieved tremendous popularity, 
becoming one of the most popular singers on 
the radio over an extended period of time. 

On April 22, 1932, Melton made his con- 
cert debut with a recital at Town Hall. His 
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pleasing voice and his sincerity brought him 
some favorable comments from the press. 
These encouraged him to undertake concert 
work seriously, and he has since that time 
appeared extensively in recitals throughout 
the country. 

On June 28, 1938, Melton made his opera 
debut with the Zoo Opera in Cincinnati. 
Three months later, on September 22, his 
first New York opera appearance took place 
with the San Carlo group at the Centre The- 
atre, when he interpreted the role of Pinker- 
ton in Madama Butterfly. “His steady tones 
had all the needed volume for the part and 
were projected with convincing eloquence 
and ardor in an interpretation that was nat- 
ural, sincere and convincing,” wrote the.critic 
of The New York Times. 

James Melton is married to a writer, Mar- 
jorie McClure Melton. He is six feet three 
inches tall, weighs 196 pounds, and is ath- 
letically built. His favorite sport is football, 
which he enjoys both as a spectator and as 
a participant. Next to football, his prefer- 
ence is for boating. His most prized posses- 
sion is a boat with which he cruises around 
Long Island Sound. 

He has a weakness for collecting glass- 
ware and pewter. His talents include the 
culinary art: he very frequently prepares 
midnight suppers for his personal friends 
which are famous. 


MENGELBERG, JOSEF WILLEM, 
leading conductor of Holland and one of the 
great conductors of our time, was born in 
Utrecht, Holland, on 
March 28, 1871. His 
father was a well 
known authority on 
Gothic architecture 
who took a prominent 
part in restoring the 
Cathedral of Cologne. 

At the School of 
Music in Utrecht, 
Mengelberg first be- 
gan to study music, 
specializing in the 
playing of the piano. His studies were com- 
pleted at the Cologne Conservatory with 
Seiss, Wüllner and Jensen. 

He was only twenty-one when he was 
chosen from among eighty candidates for the 
post of Director of Music of the City of 
Lucerne. This appointment changed the di- 
rection of his artistic life—from the career 
of a piano virtuoso to that of a conductor. 
In Lucerne, Mengelberg conducted town con- 
certs and several opera performances. 
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After four years in Lucerne, Mengel- 
berg was called back to his native country to 
become the principal conductor of the Con- 
certgebouw orchestra of Amsterdam. This 
position he has held to the present time. His 
achievement in elevating the Concertgebouw 
orchestra to a rank of major importance 
among the orchestras of the world has 
brought him worldwide fame. His festivals 
devoted to the music of Beethoven, Mahler, 
and Richard Strauss assumed the stature of 
musical events of international importance. 

Invitations came to Mengelberg to appear 
as guest of the foremost orchestras of Eu- 
rope. In 1903 he appeared for the first time 
in London on the occasion of a Richard 
Strauss festival. In 1905, he paid a brief visit 
to the United States as guest of the New 
York Philharmonic. Two years after this he 
was appointed conductor of the Museum 
Concerts in Frankfort-on-the-Main, and one 
year later he also became conductor of the 
St. Cecilia Club in the same city. From 1911 
to 1914 he conducted in London regularly, 
alternating between the London Symphony 
Orchestra and the London Philharmonic. 

In 1920, Mengelberg was invited by Artur 
Bodanzky as guest conductor of his newly 
organized National Symphony orchestra, 
making his first appearances with that or- 
ganization in January, 1921. Coming to 
America at a time when there was a dearth 
of outstanding conductorial talent, Mengel- 
berg soon became the object of extravagant 
enthusiasm. The critics were effusive in their 
praises. Richard Aldrich called his in- 
terpretations “so conscientious, so devoted, so 
intelligent” in every detail. The audiences 
were idolatrous. One writer commented at 
the time that the scenes following some of 
the Mengelberg concerts were disgraceful epi- 
sodes for a dignified concert hall: Mengel- 
berg was kissed, caressed and mobbed by the 
swarming crowds of his admirers as if he 
were a screen star. 

When Bodanzky’s orchestra was amalga- 
mated with the New York Philharmonic, 
Mengelberg was appointed permanent con- 
ductor, succeeding Josef Stransky. For 
eight years he remained the principal con- 
ductor of this great orchestra. His reign 
was a brilliant one. His performances of the 
music of Richard Strauss and Mahler, for 
example, were the last word in authority 
and understanding. His interpretations of 
the classics had dignity, often a majestic 
breadth and proportion. To old music he 
brought a touch of sensitivity, to modern 
music a galvanic energy. 

In 1930 Mengelberg resigned as conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic. He left 


under a cloud; his one-time public had not 
remained true to its idol, and he became sub- 
jected to severe criticisms. The reason for 
Mengelberg’s loss of prestige is not difficult 
to explain. For one thing, it became evi- 
dent toward the close of his regime in New 
York that his art was suffering deterioration. 
Confronted with the enormous rising popu- 
larity of Arturo Toscanini (who first came 
to conduct the Philharmonic in 1926) Men- 
gelberg attempted pathetically to retain his 
enormous following by resorting to some ex- 
aggerations of interpretation. Equally im- 
portant in bringing about the dusk of Men- 
gelberg’s popularity was the insistence on the 
part of the directors of the Philharmonic 
that he change his programs more fre- 
quently; and Mengelberg was always a slow 
worker who required detailed preparation. 
By changing his programs more often, his 
performances became hurriedly prepared and 
poorly articulated. 

With no little bitterness Mengelberg re- 
turned to Europe, vowing never again to 
return to America. Back with his Con- 
certgebouw, where his word was the final 
law, Mengelberg could reestablish his posi- 
tion as a conductor. His concerts in Hol- 
land, and his tours with his orchestra in 
England and France, emphasized once again 
that when he is given full command, he 
can become one of the great leaders of our 
time. 

It should not be forgotten that at his best 
Mengelberg is an extraordinary conductor, 
“He is among thé two or three excelling 
masters of orchestral technique,” wrote Law- 
rence Gilman. “His knowledge of sonorities, 
of instrumental resources, of the long and 
difficult path that leads from conception to 
realization is unquestioned and complete. 
And it is this superb command of his 


medium that gives the special note of 
authority to his performances. . . . Beyond 
question he is a great conductor. His lapses 


may try one sorely, but his virtues are mag- 
nificent. When he is in the vein, his passion, 
and energy and momentum, his amazing 
power, his breadth and sweep of imagination 
carry everything before them.” 

It should also not be forgotten that Men- 
gelberg has been a powerful influence in the 
musical development of this country. As this 
writer has commented in his book on con- 
ductors, The Man with the Baton: “In a 
short while he had created a standard of 
performance so incomparably higher than 
what had preceded him that it soon became 
necessary for such conductors as Josef 
Stransky and Walter Damrosch to withdraw 
from the scene and confess that their day 
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was over; and, as a direct result, a higher 
type of conductor was demanded by every 
major orchestra in the country. . . . Then, 
as the conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic, he brought about such a metamor- 
phosis in its technique and artistic attain- 
ments that, when he finally yielded his baton 
to Toscanini, it had already become one of 
the major symphonic bodies in the world.” 

In her valuable biography, Edna R. Sollitt 
wrote as follows about Mengelberg as a per- 
sonality: “Mengelberg can be severe; it is 
even terrible to watch him in a rare moment 
of anger, when he maintains a silence that is 
absolutely thunderous. But there is always 
dignity, always reason and control to the 
fore, and he never indulges in nerves, hys- 
teria and temper. And never does a re- 
hearsal finish in anger, or a player leave his 
presence with a weight of pain or injustice 
in his heart.” 

Mrs. Sollitt gives us a picture of Mengel- 
berg during rehearsals which further di- 
rects illumination on his personality. “Men- 
gelberg uses a specially designed stand for 
rehearsing, with side pieces and a narrow 
seat across the back. Theoretically, he rests 
his arms often on the sides and sits at ease 
while working. Actually, this seldom hap- 
pens; he is too interested. When strenu- 
ously reminded of long strains to come, and 
urged with more than usual vehemence to 
save himself a little, he begins by sitting still, 
sometimes for several minutes, and using a 
trifle less energy in his beat. But comes a 
passage full of interest—and, for him, what 
passage is not ?—and up he springs as if elec- 
trified, which indeed he is. . . . Never lived 
a man who better loved a bit of fun. Not 
long ago, at the end of an hour’s repolishing 
of an overture already familiar to the play- 
ers, and after allowing them to play the last 
section through, Mengelberg led with full 
vigor up to the final chords before he laid 
down his baton and maliciously awaited re- 
sults. Anything more comic than the be- 
wildered sheep-like confusion which followed 
would be hard to imagine and the rehearsal 
ended in gales of laughter.” 

Mengelberg, apart from music, is respected 
by many authorities of art in Holland for his 
knowledge of great paintings; he is, at times, 
consulted by them on disputed questions in 
connection with Dutch art. 

He loves the simple life and the moun- 
tains. He has a small chalet in Switzerland 
far off the beaten track, to which he escapes 
every summer when his season’s work is 
over. He is an enthusiastic walker, and 
covers great stretches which often tire his 
companions but which seem to leave him 
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fresh. Returning to his chalet after a long 
excursion on foot, he likes to relax in a soft 
chair, smoke Russian cigarettes and pore 
over scores by modern composers. 

In 1936, the fortieth anniversary of 
Mengelberg’s position as conductor of the 
Concertgebouw was celebrated in Amster- 
dam with a festival devoted to Dutch music. 

Edna R. Sollitt has written several books on 
Mengelberg, including a biography, trans- 
lated into English, and a volume entitled 
Mengelberg Speaks, in which the conduc- 
tor speaks his views on different phases of 
music. 

Richard Strauss dedicated his Ein Helden- 
leben to Mengelberg. 

Mengelberg has made many recordings for 
CoLuMBiIA with his Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra including symphonies by Tschaikovsky 
and Brahms, and smaller works by Tschai- 
kovsky, J. C. Bach, Cherubini, Ravel, 
Beethoven, Weber, Von Suppé and Liszt. 


MENGES, ISOLDE, famous English 
woman violinist, was born in Brighton, 
England in May, 1894, the daughter of well 
known violin teachers. She was a prodigy, 
giving her first recital when she was three 
and a half years old. “As far back as I can 
remember, I have had a bow and fiddle in my 
hands. Father used to make me stand be- 
side him at the piano and while he played 
with his left hand, he put his other arm 
around me, holding my right hand in his. 
Then I placed my little fiddle under my chin 
and he would help me draw the bow back and 
forth across the strings. Those were my 
first lessons.” 

In her eleventh year she studied with 
Leo Sametini who visited the Menges home 
each week-end for the purpose of teach- 
ing the prodigy. Then, in her sixteenth 
year, she was sent to the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory to study with Leopold Auer. 
“Menges has without doubt one of the most 
remarkable talents that has ever come 
under my notice,’ Auer said of her after a 
period of study. 

In 1913 Menges made her first appear- 
ance in London, performing concertos by 
Beethoven, Tschaikovsky, Brahms, Glazu- 
nov and Wieniawski at three orchestral 
concerts in Queen’s Hall, the first of which 
was conducted by Mengelberg. Mengelberg 
was so impressed by her talent that he en- 
gaged her to appear with him on the Con- 
tinent. Appearances in principal European 
cities followed. 

Maud Allen, the dancer, heard Menges 
play in England and engaged her for an 
American tour. On October 21, 1916, 
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Isolde Menges made her American debut. 
“She has a remarkable command of her 
instrument and herself,” wrote one critic. 
“She is not a mere well trained youngster 
toying with unusual talent but she is a 
confident and intelligent musician who takes 
the mission of the interpreter seriously, 
and has searched deeply in the pages of 
the masters the while she has perfected 
the technique necessary to reproduce them 
with assurance and correctness.” 

Under Maud Allen’s management, Isolde 
Menges appeared not only in recitals but 
also as soloist with the Maud Allen Orches- 
tra which was conducted by Ernest Bloch, 
then making his first visit to this country. 

“Hers is an individuality such as one 
meets with only too rarely,’ wrote the 
London Daily Telegraph. “She has all 
the freshness and enthusiasm of buoyant 
youth, with a technique in ‘which there 
really seems to be neither fault nor flaw. 
She has, too, in a very rare degree, the 
power of playing delicately, but very firmly, 
and it was a combination of these qualities 
which gave such charm and distinction to 
her interpretations.” 

In 1920, Menges was married to Tody 
Boyd, a conductor. She followed her suc- 
cessful tour of America with many other 
engagements both in America and in Europe. 

More recently, she has organized her own 
string quartet (which includes Beatrice 
Carrelle, John Dyer and Ivor James) the 
performances of which have been highly 
praised in England, Germany and Holland. 


MENUHIN, HEPHZIBAH. See MENU- 
HIN, YEHUDI 


MENUHIN, YEHUDI, the world famous 
violinist, was born in New York City on 
April 22, 1917. Both his parents are Jew- 
ish. His father, born 
in Russia and reared 
in Palestine, was a 
Hebrew School teach- 
er in New York; his 
mother, although of 
Tartar extraction, has 
had Jewish antece- 
dents for several gen- 
erations. 

When Yehudi was 
nine months old his 
parents left for San 
Francisco, where the father had received the 
post of superintendent of the Jewish Educa- 
tion Society. In San Francisco, Yehudi 
heard his first concert (he was not yet a 
year old at the time) and listened so pa- 
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tiently to the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra that his parents knew then and 
there that he was musical. Still another in- 
dication of his musical talent became appar- 
ent when, in his third year, he was given 
a toy violin for a gift, and threw the toy in 
rage on the floor when he discovered that it 
was incapable of producing music. 

In his third year he began to study the 
violin, soon appearing in a public concert 
held by the Pacific Musical Society of San 
Francisco. One year after this he was 
taught by Sigmund Anker, and a year and a 
half later, by Louis Persinger. 

By the time he reached his sixth birthday 
Yehudi was ready for concert work, and 
played the Mendelssohn Concerto at the Civic 
Auditorium in San Francisco before an audi- 
ence of 9,000. His performance was highly 
praised. 

Menuhin left for Europe for intensive 
study with Adolf Busch, following this with 
further study under Georges Enesco. Then 
he made his Paris debut with the Lamoureux 
orchestra, playing three major violin con- 
certos on one program. He took Paris by 
storm. Some critics remarked that a greater 
prodigy than this had never before appeared 
in Paris. Following this, Menuhin returned 
to America. 

Menuhin made his historic New York ap- 
pearance on November 25, 1927 when he 
played the Beethoven Concerto with the New 
York Symphony Society, Fritz Busch con- 
ducting. “When the bow touched the strings 
it was evident that an exceptional musical 
intelligence and sensibility were behind the 
performance,” wrote Olin Downes. “He felt, 
he conveyed very beautifully the poetry of 
the slow movement, and his playing of the 
finale was of refreshing taste and sim- 
plicity.” 

Thereafter, Yehudi’s march through the 
world of music was a march of uninter- 
rupted triumph. It is impossible in space as 
limited as this to chronicle his many suc- 
cesses, each of which was greater than its 


predecessor. His amazing maturity in the 
performances of the foremost musical 
masterpieces (and this despite his child- 


hood) was a source of endless wonder 
everywhere. When he made his debut in 
Berlin with the concertos of Bach, Brahms 
and Beethoven, there were cheers. Some 
critics even said that playing such as this had 
not been heard since the day of Joachim. In 
Rumania, he was pampered and petted by 
Queen Marie; in Brussels, while ill, he was 
nursed by the late Queen Astrid. On No- 
vember 14, 1931, he appeared in Leipzig on 
the occasion of the 150th anniversary of 
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the founding of the Gewandhaus Orchestra, 
when he played the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
“Do you know,” said Dr. Bumke, vice-presi- 
dent of the German Republic, in an address 
during a banquet tendered to Menuhin, “that 
this is the very first time in my life, and I 
am sure in the lives of all those here pres- 
ent, that we really and actually came into 
contact with God’s greatest phenomenon of 
nature, the greatest genius of music that 
probably lived on earth?” The foremost 
musicians of the world became Menuhin’s 
admirers: Bruno Walter, Sir Edward Elgar, 
Hubay, Respighi, Enesco, Pizzetti, Toscanini. 

But from an amazing prodigy, Yehudi 
was to grow into an artist of mature stature. 
In his nineteenth year he went into a two- 
year retirement on a ranch in the Santa 
Cruz mountains of California. This was the 
transition from Yehudi, the prodigy, to 
Yehudi Menuhin, the full-fledged artist. 
When, in 1937, he returned to the concert 
stage, following this hiatus, the critics unani- 
mously greeted him as one of foremost 
violinists of our age; some went to the ex- 
tent of using superlatives in speaking of his 
playing. 

He has always been an extraordinary art- 
ist, with integrity, taste and a high artistic 
standard to which he has clung tenaciously. 
His career has been marked by an inde- 
fatigable striving to achieve only the highest 
standards of his art. Occasionally, when he 
chose an encore for his concerts, he selected 
not a fussy trifle but a solo sonata of Bach. 
Many of his concerts have been devoted ex- 
clusively to three major concertos. When 
(as with the music of Bach, and the con- 
certo by Paganini) he could go to the original 
texts, he would refuse to follow the accepted 
grooves set out for him by all violinists. He 
has always been adventurous, performing 
works of music sometimes rarely, sometimes 
never before, featured, such as the Adelaide 
Concerto of Mozart and the so-called “lost” 
concerto of Schumann. He has also shown 
his profound devotion to Bach (and here is, 
perhaps, the strongest indication of his pro- 
found musical tastes) by never omitting 
on a concert program either a sonata or a 
partita by that master. 


“Today, Yehudi combines his instinct, 
his inspiration, his inborn taste and judg- 
ment with maturity, education and disciplined 
emotions. A combination such as this is al- 
ways the formula for the production of a 
truly great musical performance. When we 
listen to Menuhin play a sonata of Bach or 
Mozart with the most exquisite sensitivity of 
tonal design, with an inborn feeling for 
musical values, and with (at certain 
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moments) a conception that is almost other- 
worldly, we are tempted to say of him what 
one critic once said of another great artist: 
‘He is, after all, the greatest artist on his in- 
strument. Because, the way he plays certain 
things, no one can play anything!” 

Late in 1938, Yehudi Menuhin was mar- 
ried in London to Nola Nicholas of Aus- 
tralia. In September, 1939, a daughter, Za- 
mira, was born to them. One year later, a 
second child, a son, was added to their 
family. 

When Yehudi is not on tour, the Menuhins 
seclude themselves in their spacious ranch 
in Los Gatos, California, where life is well 
ordered and methodical. Study, reading, and 
exercise occupy the day; the nights belong 
to music and relaxation. The Menuhins like 
to swim in their private pool, hike on lonely 
mountain trails, ride horseback, or lounge 
lazily in the sun. 

Menuhin is well developed physically, 
broad-shouldered, well built, with healthy, 
ruddy cheeks and bright eyes. His mind is 
as resilient as his body. He speaks and 
writes in six languages, and has a wide in- 
tellectual span which includes art, literature, 
politics. He is a well balanced person, with a 
quiet and dignified modesty, and an equable 
temper. 

Yehudi’s sister, Hephzibah, is a concert 
pianist, who has appeared in solo perform- 
ances over the radio, but more often has 

_scored success in sonata recitals with her 
brother. Hephzibah was born in San Fran- 
cisco in 1920 and was a pupil of Marcel 
Ciampi. She made her debut at eight, but 
shortly after this retired from concert work 
to devote herself to study. Her appearances 
are few and far between because her parents 
have discouraged her from adopting a con- 
cert career, despite the praises her playing 
has received from the critics. 

Yehudi Menuhin has made many record- 
ings for Vicror which include many of the 
foremost works in violin literature, includ- 
ing concertos by Dvorak, Elgar, Mozart, 
Bach and Paganini. He has also recorded 
all the solo sonatas and partitas of Bach. 
With Enesco, he has brought the Bach Con- 
certo for Two Violins to records, and with 
his sister, Hephzibah, he has recorded 
sonatas by Enesco, Pizzetti, Schumann, and 
Mozart. With Hephzibah, and Maurice 
Eisenberg, he has recorded trios by Bee- 
thoven and Tschaikovsky. He has also re- 
corded an entire library of smaller pieces for 
the violin which he frequently features in his 
recitals, 


MEYROWITZ, SELMAR, German con- 
ductor, was born in Bartenstein, East Prus- 
sia, on April 18, 1875. He studied at the 
Leipzig Conservatory with Reinecke and Ja- 
dassohn, and at the Meisterschule in Ber- 
lin with Max Bruch. 


Felix Mottl, the celebrated Wagnerian 
conductor, was impressed by Meyrowitz’ tal- 
ent and, in 1897, called him as his assistant to 
Karlsruhe. When, in 1903, Mottl came to 
the United States to become Wagnerian 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
he brought Meyrowitz with him. :Meyro- 
witz also toured through the country as the 
accompanist of Johanna Gadski. 

In 1915 Meyrowitz received his’ first im- 
portant conductorial post when he was ap- 
pointed conductor of the National Theater in 
Prague. An important series of engage- 
ments followed, at the Berlin Comic Opera, 
the Munich Hofoper and the Hamburg State 
Theater. In 1917 Meyrowitz was invited to 
conduct the Berlin Philharmonic. Since then 
he has appeared periodically with this famous 
orchestra in the role of guest conductor. In 
1920 he was conductor of the Blithner 
Orchestra, and in 1924 he was appointed con- 
ductor of the Berlin State Opera, where for 
several years he gave distinguished perform- 
ances in a varied repertoire. More recently 
Meyrowitz has been associated with radio 
work, being Musical Director of the Radio 
in Berlin. 


MILANOV, ZINKA, opera soprano, was 
born in Zagreb, Jugoslavia. From her sixth 
year, she was called upon to sing at social 
gatherings and social 
functions. Up to her 
twelfth year her voice 
was believed to be a 
natural mezzo, but a 
sudden change in 
range converted her 
into a soprano. 

Not until she was 
fifteen did she receive 
formal musical in- 
struction, when she. 
was enrolled in the 
Conservatory at Zagreb where for five years 
she studied with Milka Ternina. 

In 1927 she made her opera debut in Z 
Trovatore. After several successful appear- 
ances in her native country, she was in- 
vited to give guest performances in Vienna, 
Hamburg, Dresden and Prague. In Salz- 
burg she was honored by being selected to 
appear as soloist in the Verdi Requiem di- 
rected by Arturo Toscanini. She has also 
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sung in the Requiem, under Toscanini’s di- 
rection, in New York. 

In June, 1937, Edward Johnson took an 
option on Milanov’s services. The unique 
terms of the contract specified that she was 
to lose twenty-five pounds within three 
months, and that she was to learn three 
major Italian roles in the original tongue 
(her previous opera performances having 
been in either German or Czech). Both of 
these conditions Milanov fulfilled and on 
December 17, 1937, made her Metropolitan 
debut in JI Trovatore. She had sung this role 
seventy-five times previously but this was the 
first time in the original Italian. 

“She has a voice of uncommon range, 
flexibility and capacity for dramatic expres- 
sion,” wrote one New York critic. “Miss 
Milanov can also sing pianissimo. . . . There 
were, however, in a number of places con- 
spicuous defects.” 

Zinka Milanov, however, made a far 
deeper impression when, on February 2, 
1938, she appear in Aida. “Miss Milanov’s 
forceful performance suggested that it will 
not be long before the news of her quali- 
ties spreads, for she presented a conception 
of the role which was at least thoroughly 
Italianized. . . . Miss Milanov phrased the 
music expertly and sang much of it with 
superior vocal quality.” 

She has since sung many featured Italian 
and German roles effectively. 

Her favorite pastime is swimming, a pleas- 
ure she reserves exclusively for her summer 
holidays. During the winters she occupies 
herself with cooking, her favorite diversion 
from music. Her specialties are dishes 
native to her own country. 

Her husband is a professional actor well 
known on the Continent. He acts as her 
dramatic coach, and she has profited greatly 
by his advice. 


MILDNER, POLDI (Leopoldine), Vien- 
nese pianist, was born in Vienna dur- 
ing the World War, in 1916. Her father 
was in the army 
when she was born. 
By the time he re- 
turned to civilian life, 
his daughter was al- 
ready able to play 
tunes on the piano. 

Poldi was first 
taught the piano by 
her aunt. Her talent 
for music became evi- 
dent by her eighth 
year, and her aunt in- 
sisted that Poldi be directed toward a musi- 
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cal career, while Poldi’s father violently 
opposed such a step. In spite of his opposi- 
tion a competent teacher was engaged for 
Poldi—Frau Hedwig Kanner-Rosenthal, the 
wife of the celebrated Moriz Rosenthal. 
After two years of study (Poldi was then 
eleven years old) she performed a sonata 
by Beethoven and works by Chopin and Liszt 
in the Vienna Concert Hall. The notices she 
received were so favorable that she was soon 
afterwards engaged to appear as soloist with 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra. 

After her Vienna appearances Poldi 
Mildner toured Europe, receiving lavish 
praises everywhere. The foremost European 
conductors invited her to appear with their 
orchestras. In the fall of 1932 Poldi Mild- 
ner came to the United States for the first 
time. When she arrived, the immigration 
officials detained her, refusing to believe that 
this young and very attractive girl was a 
concert artist. In a fit of temper, Poldi 
rushed to a nearby piano and performed a 
Chopin Polonaise with such an electrifying 
technique that the immigration officials passed 
her into the country without further ques- 
tions. 

Her American debut took place in New 
York on November 19, 1932. She took the 
audience by storm. It shouted and stamped 
its feet in approval of her staggering dis- 
play of technique. The critics, too, echoed 
this enthusiasm. “She has a prodigious 
technique,” wrote Olin Downes. ‘Perhaps 
this is the first woman pianist in the expe- 
rience of the writer, who possesses, and at 
the age of seventeen, the complete technical 
equipment, the immense strength and the 
rang of sonorities from very soft to very 
loud and grand. ... But there is an im- 
mense difference between physical excitement, 
physical fire, vitality, youth and the more 
lasting fires and exaltations that wait upon 
an artist, piercing to the very centre of a 
great composer’s thought.” 

In her frequent performances throughout 
the United States, Poldi Mildner gave fur- 
ther exhibitions of her amazing command 
over her instrument. But many critics began 
to express increasing dissatisfaction with the 
musical content of her performances, feeling 
that her interpretative gifts did not measure 
up to the stature of her technique. “Her 
energy, her strength, her dash, her remark- 
able technique enable her to romp 
through the music with zestful brilliance,” 
wrote the critic of The New York Times 
after one of her more recent recitals, “but 
the poetic delicacy . . . eluded her. When 
Miss Mildner has temperament under con- 
trol and when her interpretations achieve a 
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consistency of power and incandescence, she 
will be the pianist she has been threatening to 
become.” S 
Poldi Mildner habitually rises early in the 
morning, never later than seven-thirty, prac- 
tices three hours before noon, another hour 
or two in the afternoon, and devotes the re- 
mainder of the day to reading and study. 
When she is not performing at a concert in 
the evening, she likes to go to the theater, 
the movies or a concert. Her love for sports 
is catered to only in the summertime when 
she is on vacation, when she indulges in 
swimming, boating and driving her car 
through the country at breakneck speed. 


MILSTEIN, NATHAN, violinist, was 
born in Odessa, Russia, on December 31, 
1904. He first studied music in his native 
city, then became a 
pupil at the St. 
Petersburg Academy. 
His teachers included 
Stoliarski, Eugène 
Ysaye and Leopold 
Auer. 

Despite the Revo- 
lution and its disor- 
ders, Milstein con- 
certized throughout 
Russia following the 
EE completion of his 
studies. In his nineteenth year he supple- 
mented his solo performances with joint re- 
citals which he undertook with his friend, 
Vladimir Horowitz. 

In 1925, Milstein was forced to leave 
Russia. He came to Paris—without money, 
friends, or even a violin. Shortly after his 
arrival, a backer appeared to finance his 
Paris debut; another patron lent him a 
Stradivarius violin. 

That first Paris concert was so success- 
ful that engagements became plentiful 
throughout Europe. In a little less than 
three years, Milstein’s reputation was estab- 
lished as one of the most brilliant virtuosos 
on the violin. 

Milstein first came to the United States 
in October, 1928, when he was introduced at 
the concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Stokowski. His breath-taking 
technique was the subject of unrestrained 
praise. Since that debut he has given more 
than a hundred concerts a year in America 
and Europe and has appeared extensively 
with the major orchestras of the world. In 
America alone he has been heard more than 
sixty times with fifteen different orchestras. 

He is, wrote Lawrence Gilman, “an artist 
of sensitive perception and adaptability. His 


feeling for style is unusually delicate and 
sure.” Another critic wrote: “He is always 
in full possession of his artistic faculties, 
among them uncommon technical proficiency, 
an ability to phrase neatly and a keen sense 
of tonal values.” ; 

When Milstein first came to America, it 
was his phenomenal technique which was 
most praised by the critics. He has, since 
then, grown as an interpreter; his musical 
insight has become more mature; his under- 
standing of musical values more profound. 
In short, critics no longer speak in detail of 
his consummate command over his instru- 
ment. They now discuss his penetrating con- 
ception of the music he plays. One critic, 
in The New York Times, recently expressed 
this viewpoint admirably. “There was a time 
when Milstein seemed to find more satis- 
faction in violin playing as an unusual outlet 
for a spirited and. . . attractive athleticism, 
rather than as a means of expressing artistic 
thought and feeling. But now, while the 
muscular urgency remains evident in pleasing 
degree, there is plainly at work a new and 
deeper impulse, a probing for something far 
beyond the mere attractiveness of sprightly 
tempi, vigorous accents and bright technique.” 

Milstein is of medium height, with dark 
hair and eyes, and a soft sensitive face which 
is usually brightened by an engaging smile. 
A quiet intensity is a trait in him of which 
one becomes aware even after a casual meet- 
ing; what interests him, he pursues with de- 
votion—not only music (the exacting study 
of which he has never neglected) but paint- 
ing in water colors, which is his favorite 
diversion, or even his amusing performances 
of mimicry with which he delights his 
friends. Even his bridge and ping-pong he 
takes with the utmost seriousness. He is 
particularly proud of his ping-pong talents, 
for he has once beaten Jascha Heifetz, who is 
accepted as the best ping-pong player among 
musicians. “And I did it after I had played 
a strenuous concerto with the New York 
Philharmonic under Toscanini.” 

Milstein’s favorite meal will include Amer- 
ican steak and Viennese pastries; his pref- 
erence among books is light fiction or the 
biographies of historic figures; his pet luxury 
is gay colored pajamas. He likes to collect 
books and precious violin bows. 

He diffidently confesses that he owns an 
entire repertoire of superstitions. He always 
carries with him a watch presented to him 
in Russia as a recital fee during the Revolu- 
tion; it is his good-luck charm. When he 
walks in the street, he always goes around a 
lamppost on the right side, and when he is 
crossing the street he will detour around a 


parked car rather than pass it on the left. 
Before a concert, he considers it a bad omen 
if his apartment is not left in absolute order. 
And if his Paris identification card, which he 
keeps stuck in the back of the mirror of his 
dressing room, is at a crooked angle before 
he leaves for the concert, he expects mis- 
fortune. 

Milstein’s two most intimate friends since 
his boyhood days have been Vladimir Horo- 
witz and Gregor Piatigorsky, both of whom 
have achieved world fame as musicians. Dur- 
ing the summer, the three friends used to 
spend at least a few weeks on the French 
Riviera, in the Swiss Alps or at the Italian 
Lakes, indulging in swimming, mountain 
climbing, and bicycling and (in the evenings) 
in playing trios. 

Milstein performs on a famous Stradi- 
varius violin called the “Dancla” which he 
purchased in 1934. It was. once the posses- 
sion of the famous French violinist whose 
name it bears. Milstein’s collection of bows 
includes a rare and unique Tourte. 

Milstein’s recordings for CoLUMBIA are 
many and varied, including the Tschaikovsky 
concerto, major sonatas by Vivaldi, Bach, 
Tartini, Beethoven, Pergolesi, and many 
smaller works by Bach, Vitali, Stravinsky, 
Paganini, Chopin and Wieniawski. 


MISCHAKOFF, MISCHA, violinist, was 
born in Proskouroff, Russia, on April 3, 
1895. He began to study the violin with his 
father when he was 
five years old, and 
after two years, con- 
tinued to study with 
his brother. In his 
ninth year he entered 
the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory, where 
he was first a pupil of 
Korgueff and later of 
Leopold Auer. In 
1914 he was gradu- 
ated from the Con- 
servatory with highest honors, the winner of 
a gold medal and of the Anton Rubinstein 
prize of 1200 gold rubles. 

Mischakoff began his concert career in 
Russia, but interrupted it to become the con- 
certmaster of the Petrograd Symphony 
Orchestra. Somewhat later he filled a simi- 
lar post with the Warsaw Philharmonic. 

He came to the United States in 1922, 
and, although he gave private performances, 
his debut did not take place until the fol- 
lowing year. At that time he entered the 
auditions held by the Stadium Concerts for a 
soloist, and won an engagement. This took 
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place on July 27, 1923, and was followed by 
recitals in New York and other major Amer- 
ican cities, where he was praised for his con- 
summate technique and fine sense of style. 

On October 31, 1924, Mischakoff was ap- 
pointed concertmaster of the New York 
Symphony Society. He resigned in 1927 to 
become concertmaster of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and then, for seven years, he 
served in a similar capacity with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. When, in 1937, the 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra was organized 
for Toscanini, Mischakoff was engaged as its 
concertmaster. 

Besides his work as a concertmaster, 
Mischakoff has appeared in recitals, as soloist 
with major symphony orchestras, and in 
chamber music performances with the 
Mischakoff Quartet which he founded. 


MITCHELL, VIOLA, young American 
violinist, was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on July 11, 1911. Before she was ten 
years old she made 
concert appearances 
in America with 
many important or- 
chestras, playing con- 
certos by Bach, Men- 
delssohn, Saint-Saéns 
and Bruch. 

She went to Europe 
for additional train- 
ing, working first with 
Sevéik, and then with 
Leopold Auer. In her 
fourteenth year she became the youngest 
(and favorite) pupil of Eugéne Ysaye in 
Brussels. She remained with Ysaye for 


three years. 


Her European debut took place in Brus- 
sels in 1917, when she performed concertos 
of Mozart, Brahms and Eugène Ysaye in the 
presence of Queen Elisabeth and a distin- 
guished audience of ambassadors and diplo- 
mats. She was an immediate success. A 
long tour of Europe followed, including 
many major appearances with the foremost 
orchestras. Of her playing, one European 
critic wrote as follows: “Her bowing is 
energetic and free, and at the same time sure 
and calm, possessing the most beautiful 
legato. The superior left hand technique, 
intonation and perfection of her tone produc- 
tion... all were perfect. Her perform- 
ances reveal an artistic temperament, 
strength of expression, and above all a great 
abandon and variety of tone colors.” 

Viola Mitchell’s return to the United States 
took place during the season of 1934-1935. 
She has since concertized throughout the 
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country, and has appeared with the major 
orchestras of Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Washington and Detroit. She has earned 
particular distinction with her performances 
of the Malipiero Concerto, which Malipiero 
assigned to her and of which she gave the 
world premiére in Holland with the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, directed by Pierre 
Monteux, on March 15 ,1933. During the 
following season she introduced it at her 
New York recital, and featured it with sev- 
eral major American orchestras. 


MITROPOULOS, DIMITRI, Greek con- 
ductor, was born in Athens on March 1, 1896. 
His music study took place at the Athens 
Conservatory where 
he studied piano and 
composition. After 
additional study of 
composition with Paul 
Gilson in Brussels 
and Ferruccio Busoni 
in Berlin, Mitropou- 
los became assistant 
conductor of the Ber- 
lin State Opera. 

In 1924 Mitropou- 
los was called back to 
Athens to become director of the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra. After a few years, he was 
invited to give guest performances in lead- 
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ing European cities. In February, 1930 
he was guest conductor of the Berlin 
Philharmonic, and on February 14, 
1932 he appeared with the Orchestre 


Symphonique of Paris. At the latter con- 
cert he performed the solo part of Prokofieff’s 
Third Concerto while conducting the orches- 
tral accompaniment. Two weeks after his 
Paris debut he was heard for the first time 
in England. In February, 1933 he toured 
Italy, revisiting that country in 1934 and 
1935. In May, 1934, he went to Russia 
to conduct in Leningrad and Moscow. Asa 
guest conductor of the Lamoureux Orchestra 
in Paris, in 1935, he presented many impor- 
tant new French works. Besides these many 
assignments, Mitropoulos was engaged for 
several seasons to conduct a three-month 
season of orchestral concerts at Monte Carlo. 

In January, 1936 Mitropoulos was first 
introduced to America by Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, who invited him to be guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mitropoulos made a striking impression. 
Olin Downes, who went to Boston to hear 
the conductor, wrote as follows of his per- 
formance: “On the grounds of a virtuoso 
conductor alone he is an extraordinarily 
gifted leader. But he is more than a kindling 
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virtuoso. He showed a microscopic knowl- 
edge of four strongly contrasted scores, 
and his. temperament is that of an impetuous 
musician. Mitropoulos addressed himself 
with complete comprehension and with blaz- 
ing dramatic emotion.” 

One year after this, Eugene Ormandy’s 
resignation as conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra brought Mitropoulos 
the assignment of principal conductor of that 
orchestra. This position Mitropoulos has 
held since then, enjoying great popularity. 
Early in 1939, Mitropoulos: was invited 
to be guest conductor of the N.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra, while in 1940-1941 he was 
one of the guest conductors of the New York 
Philharmonic. 

Mitropoulos is a devout Greek Orthodox 
Catholic, who wears a crucifix inside his 
shirt and a medallion of the Virgin Mary 
on the lining of his coat. He will never 
conduct without these holy symbols. He 
lives in Minneapolis, during his season there, 
in almost austere seclusion. He occupies a 
dormitory room on the grounds of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, which contains a studio 
couch, an upright piano and only the barest 
essentials of furniture. Here he lives a 
great part of the time in monastic seclusion, 
devoting himself to study and to contempla- 
tion. Only rarely is he in the company of 
friends, and he never attends parties or so- 
cial functions. When he does leave his 
refuge, it is probably to visit the local mo- 
tion picture. theater. 

Mitropoulos and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra have made several record- 
ings for COLUMBIA. 


MOISEIWITSCH, BENNO, Russian- 
English pianist, was born in Odessa, Russia, 
on February 22, 1890. His talent for music 
revealed itself when 
he was still very 
young and encour- 
aged his parents to 
give him a sound 
musical training. He 
was sent to the Im- 
perial Musical Acad- 
emy, where he was a 
pupil of D. Klomoff. 
At the age of nine 
he won the Rubin- 
stein Prize. Follow- 
ing his training at the Academy, he was sent 
to Vienna in his fourteenth year to study 
with Leschetizky. 

His debut took place at the Town Hall in 
Reading, England, on October 1, 1908, and 
his first London appearance came in No- 
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vember, 1909, at Queen’s Hall. In several 
seasons of extensive concert work he im- 
pressed critics with the wide range of his 
gifts: his electric virtuosity, and above all 
else, his poetic insight. His readings of the 
Romantic composers (Schumann, partic- 
ularly) soon brought him fame throughout 
Europe. 

In 1919 Moiseiwitsch came to America, 
making his debut in this country at Carnegie 
Hall on November 29th. “He is more than 
a technician,” wrote James Gibbons Huneker, 
“for he has brains, a soul, as well as the 
fleetest of fingers.” 

W. J. Henderson wrote of Moiseiwitsch’s 
playing as follows: “He is a pianist of enor- 
mous technical skill, and possessed of an af- 
fectionate feeling for music of a sentimental 
import. He revealed a pianissimo that 
matched that of De Pachmann. His forte 
was never stormy but sufficiently sonorous. 
Between the two, he rang the changes of 
every conceivable shade of force, and by 
using all types of touch, from the sharpest 
of staccato to the lingering, clinging kind, 
he made the utterance of the piano vital and 
interesting.” 

It was not long before Moiseiwitsch’s 
popularity in America equalled that which 
he enjoyed in Europe. Within the next 
decade he made nine different tours of the 
country. At the same time, his performances 
in Europe were extensive. Besides, he 
toured Australia and New Zealand five 
times; the Orient, three times; South Amer- 
ica, three times; and South Africa, twice. 
During the greater part of the years 1932 
and 1933 he toured Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Japan, China, the Straits Settlements 
and the Dutch East Indies, when he gave al- 
most two hundred recitals. After an absence 
of eighteen months, he reappeared in Lon- 
don in September, 1933, and was handsome- 
ly welcomed. 

“Moiseiwitsch has no especial passion for 
any particular composer unless it be Schu- 
mann,” it has been written of him. “The 
message of Moiseiwitsch has ever been one 
of singular beauty and breadth, and he has 
given us many wonderful readings of famil- 
iar works, adding to the memories one has, 
a new and striking interpretation tinged with 
the crisp mastery and boldness of attack 
which are characteristic of his style.” 

In 1937 Benno Moiseiwitsch became an 
English subject. 

Moiseiwitsch has made several recordings 
of major works by Rachmaninoff, Schumann, 
Liszt and Brahms, as well as smaller pieces 
by Prokofieff and Medtner, for Vicror. For 
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H.M.V. he has recorded compositions by 
Scarlatti, Debussy, Ravel, and Stravinsky. 


MOLDAVAN, NICOLAS, See COOL- 
IDGE QUARTET 


MOLINARI, BERNARDINO, one of the 
leading present-day Italian conductors, was 
born in Rome on April 11, 1880. His study 
of music took place 
at the Academy 
S. Cecilia under Ren- 
zi and Falchi. 

In 1912 Molinari 
became principal con- 
ductor of the Augus- 
teo Orchestra in 
Rome, where his fes- 
tivals devoted to the 


music of Scarlatti, 
Beethoven, Debussy 
and Saint-Saéns Photo shy Jackson 


brought him national prestige. He has re- 
mained a principal conductor of the Augus- 
teo Orchestra up to the present time. In 
1915 Molinari toured Italy extensively. Ten 
years later he undertook an even more ex- 
haustive tour of Italy, and included Switzer- 
land, Germany and Czechoslovakia in his 
itinerary. 

Molinari came to the United States in 
January, 1928 to serve as guest conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. After 
his American debut in St. Louis, he came to 
New York to direct the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra on January 19. “Molinari 
is evidently a conductor of unusual refine- 
ment, a lover of nuance, and a master of the 
technique of his art,” wrote one New York 
critic. “His beat is incisive and eclectic. 
His control of his orchestra was indisput- 
able.” In 1931-1932, Molinari once again 
was a guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic. 

Since 1928 Molinari has appeared many 
times in America as guest of such major 
American orchestras as the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and the major symphonic bodies of 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Rochester and San 
Francisco. In 1932 he made his first appear- 
ance in Berlin, scoring a particularly striking 
success. In 1939, and again in 1940, he was 
a guest conductor of the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Molinari has edited several important 
works by such Italian masters as Vivaldi, 
Carissimi and Monteverdi. 
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MONATH, HORTENSE, American 
pianist, was born in New Jersey, and came 
from a family of gifted musicians. She first 
studied the piano 
with her mother, then 
worked with Ernest 
Hutcheson in New 
York. Later she 
went to Berlin to be- 
come a pupil of Artur 
Schnabel, who today 
regards her as hav- 
ing been one of his 
star pupils. Prepared 
for concert work, 
she made her debut 
in Hamburg, then appeared in important 
cities of Italy and Germany. She was also 
invited to appear as a guest artist with the 
Vienna Philharmonic and the Hamburg 
Philharmonic orchestras. 

On her return to this country she first ap- 
peared with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Koussevitzky. She has 
since then appeared with many of the fa- 
mous American orchestras, and has also 
given recitals throughout the East, mid-West 
and South. She has been prominent as an 
assisting artist with important chamber- 
group organizations, being a frequent soloist 
(as well as one of its artistic advisors) with 
the New Friends of Music in New York. 

In 1934 Monath was selected by Bruno 
Walter to appear as soloist at the Salzburg 
festival, the first American pianist ever to 
perform at this world-famous festival. 

She has attracted particular attention be- 
cause of the originality of her programs: 
she has always included some radical ex- 
amples of the ultra-modern composers to- 
gether with classic literature. She is credited 
with having given many premiére perform- 
ances of American piano works. 

Lawrence Gilman has written of Monath’s 
playing in the following vein: “She is both 
cerebral and sensitive, an intellectual who 
does not disdain to be a poet. She has 
learned to feel through her brain and think 
through her fingers... . Her grasp of form 
is as firm as it is delicate. She can weave a 
tonal fabric that is shot through with lights 
and colors. . . Her playing is of rare 
beauty and sensibility, of magical delicacy 
and rectitude.” 

In November, 1937, Hortense Monath was 
married to I. A. Hirschmann, well-known 
music patron, and the founder (with Mo- 
nath) of the non-profit-making chamber 
music organization, the New Friends of Mu- 
sic. The marriage ceremony was performed 
by Mayor La Guardia. 
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MONROE, LUCY, American soprano, 
was born in New York City. Her mother 
was a musical comedy star, while her father 
was a descendant of 
the President of the 
United States. 


Monroe’s parents 
were determined to 
keep her from a 


theatrical career, and 
discouraged every ef- 
fort at singing. She 
was sent to the pub- 
lic schools for an 
academic education, 
then to the Horace EN 
Mann School. At the Horace Mann School 
the relaxation of her parents’ restrictions 
permitted Lucy to appear occasionally with 
the Glee Club, once in a performance of The 
Gondoliers. 

The death of her father made it necessary 
for Lucy Monroe to seek some position. 
She applied for a job in a musical comedy 
chorus, and was engaged as one of eight 
singing girls in a Florenz Ziegfeld show. 
After this she was given a small part in 
the First Little Show. One evening, upon 
the illness of Bettina Hall, Monroe was per- 
mitted to sing three solo numbers. From 
that time on she was in great demand for 
musical comedies, and appeared in Chimes 
of Cornville and The O'Flynn. 

But having loved music from childhood, 
she was eager to make her way in singing. 
Feeling the need of study, she worked first 
with Estelle Liebling, then with Queena 
Mario. She soon acquired a good repertoire 
of opera roles, including Micaéla, Mimi, Mu- 
setta, Manon and Juliet. 

The depression which hit the Broadway 
theater compelled Monroe to seek other 
work, and she turned to the radio. For a 
year and a half she appeared on a sustaining 
program of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. At the same time she sought opera 
engagements. During 1932-1933, she gave 
an audition for Salmaggi, the impresario of 
opera at the Hippodrome Theatre. It was 
at the Hippodrome that she made her opera 
debut, in Faust. As one of the leading so- 
pranos of the company for two seasons, her 
salary may have been meager, but her ex- 
perience was rich and valuable. 

Her next opera engagement was in St. 
Louis, where she was selected to appear as 
Musetta in La Bohéme, a performance that 
inaugurated the seven-million-dollar Munici- 
pal Grand Opera Theater in May, 1934. 
Monroe was so successful that she was in- 
vited to return for the Fall season, with the 


distinction of being the youngest member in 
a company made up almost entirely of Met- 
ropolitan Opera singers. In 1935, 1936 and 
1937 she returned to St. Louis for other ap- 
pearances, and also appeared in opera per- 
formances at the Eastman School of Music 
in Rochester in 1936. In 1937, during the 
supplementary spring season, she made her 
Metropolitan Opera House debut in La Bo- 
heme. 

Besides her extensive work in opera, Lucy 
Monroe has also been a favorite over the 
radio. During 1937 she was prima donna of 
the “American Album of Familiar Music” 
and of the Hammerstein Music Hall. In 
1938 she was three times soloist with the 
American Bankers’ Hour which featured the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. She has also been a 
frequent guest artist of other major radio 
hours. 

As concert artist, Monroe is equally well 
known. She has given many recitals, has 
been guest artist with orchestras conducted 
by Reiner, Smallens, Iturbi, Ormandy and 
Wallenstein. She has the enviable record of 
having appeared thirteen times in one season 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

In September, 1937, Monroe was selected 
by the American Legion as its official soloist 
in New York and Washington. On Armis- 
tice Day, 1937, she sang at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier in Arlington Cemetery. On 
the birthday of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, in January, 1938, she sang the Na- 
tional Anthem over a radio network of 550 
stations, 

Lucy Monroe is tall, slim, graceful and 
attractive. She stands five feet seven in her 
stocking feet. Her hair is reddish brown; 
her eyes a periwinkle blue. Except for 
walking, and an occasional canter on horse- 
back, she has no strong preference for sports. 
She is intensely feminine in her love of beau- 
tiful clothing and perfumes. Her preferred 
color is blue. 

Much of her leisure time is spent in read- 
ing; poetry is her favorite form of literature. 
She is superstitious. She will never whistle 
before a performance, and will never permit 
shoes to be placed higher than the waist in a 
closet. Tuesday she considers her lucky 
day; and an old ring, the gift of her father, 
is her good-luck charm. 


MONTEUX, PIERRE, is one of the lead- 
ing present-day French conductors. He was 
born in Paris on April 4, 1875. Enrolled 
as a pupil at the Paris Conservatory, he stud- 
ied with Lavignac and Berthalier, winning 
first prize for violin playing in 1896. As 
early as 1894 he appeared on the concert 
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platform, as a member of a string quartet. 

After being graduated from the Con- 
servatory, Monteux served as violinist with 
the Colonne and the Opéra-Comique orches- 
tras. He soon became chorusmaster of the 
Colonne Orchestra, 
then assistant con- 
ductor, finally holding 
a conductorial post 
until 1911. For two 
seasons he was one 
of the principal con- 
ductors of the Diag- 
hilev Ballet. Thus he 
was assigned to con- 
duct the historic 
world première of 
Stravinsky’s Le Sacre : 
du Printemps on May 29, 1913. He also con- 
ducted the world première of Ravels Daph- 
nis et Chloé on June 8, 1912. 

In February, 1914 he founded the Société 
des Concerts Populaires at the Casino de 
Paris which, for a long time, enjoyed a 
vogue in Paris. In 1913 and 1914 Monteux 
was one of the conductors at the Paris 
Opéra, and a guest conductor at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane in London. He also 
made guest appearances in Berlin, Budapest 
and Vienna. 

With the outbreak of the World War, 
Monteux joined the 35th Territorial Infan- 
try, seeing action in Rheims, Verdun, Sois- 
sons and the Argonne over a two-year period. 
He was recalled from the front for the pur- 
pose of spreading propaganda on behalf of 
the Allies in the United States. His first 
visit to this country took place in 1916-1917 
when he toured the country as conductor of 
the visiting Russian Ballet. During this 
visit, he caused no little comment and criti- 
cism when he flatly refused to conduct the 
music of Richard Strauss or that of any 
other composer belonging to the enemy coun- 
try. 

In 1917, Monteux was appointed conduc- 
tor of French operas at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. He resigned from this post 
in 1919 to become successor to Henri Ra- 
baud as the permanent conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. For five years 
he remained the principal conductor in Bos- 
ton, giving many important American pre- 
mières of new works by Stravinsky, Debus- 
sy, Ravel, Roger-Ducasse and other modern 
composers. Despite the fact that the or- 
chestra had been ravaged after a general 
strike, during which twenty of its mọst im- 
portant musicians, including the concertmas- 
ter, resigned, Monteux succeeded in main- 
taining a high standard for the Boston con- 
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certs. He was judged by his Boston critics 
to be “an able disciplinarian, and a finely 
sensitized musician. ... He drives the or- 
chestra to free expression of vivid color 
and muscular dynamics, and the result is a 
series of vitalizing and straightforward per- 
formances.” When, in 1924, Monteux left 
his post with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, he was succeeded by Koussevitzky. He 
departed to Amsterdam to conduct the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra with Mengelberg, and 
the Amsterdam Wagner Society. He also 
became conductor of the Paris Symphony 
Orchestra, a post he held until early in 1928. 

After a four-year absence from the United 
States, during which he conducted extensive- 
ly in Europe, Monteux returned to become 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra dur- 
ing the temporary leave-of-absence of Sto- 
kowski. At that time Lawrence Gilman 
wrote of Monteux: “He has, as a musician, 
sensibility and fine intelligence. He has that 
priceless conductorial gift, an intuitive 
awareness of style.” The critics praised his 
performances, but it cannot be said that the 
audiences echoed this enthusiasm. Such was 
the apathy of Philadelphia audiences to Mon- 
teux’s concerts that, toward the close of the 
season, he was quoted as having said with 
derision that American audiences want only 
“slim, well-tailored conductors.” 

Although Monteux implied at the time 
that he was through with the United States 
and its music audiences, he returned in 1935 
to become permanent conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. His suc- 
cess was so great that, the following season, 
he was given a three-year contract. 

In 1937 he was called upon to inaugurate 
the new N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra which 
had been founded for Arturo Toscanini. On 
November 13, 1937, Pierre Monteux con- 
ducted the opening concert of this new or- 
chestra and at once established a high stand- 
ard of artistic excellence, as more than one 
critic pointed out. 

Monteux has distinguished himself in 
Paris for his excellent orchestral classes 
which have drawn to them prospective young 
conductors from all parts of Europe. 

With the Paris Symphony Orchestra, 
Monteux has recorded for Victor several 
works by Berlioz, including the Fantastic 
Symphony, and has accompanied Yehudi 
Menuhin in concertos by Mozart and Paga- 
nini. 


MOORE, GRACE, glamorous soprano of 
stage, screen, opera and concert, was born 
in Jellico, Tennessee, in 1901. When she 
was sixteen, she was the soprano of a church 


choir. It was only after considerable inde- 


cision (heightened by the objections of her 


father to music as a 
career) that she final- 
ly decided to prepare 
herself for the con- 
cert world. It is said 
that the turning point 
in her life was a con- 
cert by Mary Garden 
which made her de- 
cide to study music 
seriously, 

She went to Wash- 
ington, and shortly 
afterwards became a pupil at the Wilson- 
Green Music School in Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land. She soon appeared on a concert 
program that included Martinelli. From 
Washington she went to New York, where, 
to earn her living, she sang every night in a 
Greenwich Village restaurant. She was en- 
gaged in this work when, one morning, she 
awoke to find that her voice was completely 
gone. She visited a celebrated New York 
voice trainer, and when he refused to see her 
because she was unknown, she remained in 
his office for three full days. Her persist- 
ence won her an audience with this specialist, 
who now promised to help her. He not only 
succeeded in restoring her voice, but even 
made it richer and more supple than it had 
been. 

An offer came to her to appear in Suite 
Sixteen, a musical comedy which was tour- 
ing the country. The show proved to be a 
failure, and left the entire cast stranded in 
the West. Grace Moore returned to New 
York penniless. A new offer came to her 
to appear in a Broadway revue, Up in the 
Clouds, and she reached stardom in Hitchy- 
Koo when Julia Sanderson was suddenly 
taken ill. After this, Grace Moore was fea- 
tured as a star in the Irving Berlin Music 
Box Revue. 

She was now a highly paid Broadway 
star, but this success did not satisfy her. She 
wanted to be a concert singer. Twice she 
had auditions with the Metropolitan Opera 
House and both times she was turned down. 
She refused to admit defeat: her failures 
merely convinced her of the necessity of 
further study. She went to Italy and for 
eighteen months worked with Mary Garden. 
Then she returned to the United States, sang 
for Gatti-Casazza, and saw the realization of 
her life’s dream. She was given a contract. 

On February 7, 1928, she made her Metro- 
politan debut in La Bohème. “The voice is 
a soprano young and fresh, but light and 
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thin,” reported Richard L. Stokes. “It pos- 
sesses a definite sweetness and purity, and 
it was clear that the natural material did 
not receive all the benefit which skilful 
training might accord. ... However, the at- 
tack was mostly direct, and there were mo- 
ments of softer song in which the tendril- 
like phrases took on a caressing timbre.” 
Grace Moore’s Metropolitan appearance 
was followed by her debut at the Paris 
Opéra-Comique on September 29, 1928. 
Then came additional appearances in New 
York and Paris, in such roles as Juliet, Ma- 
non and Marguerite, increasing her stature 
as an opera star. In 1932 she temporarily 


“returned to the Broadway stage to appear 


in Madame Du Barry. 

But her greatest triumphs were yet to 
come. She made her debut in talking pic- 
tures in a dramatization of Jenny Lind’s life. 
The picture was not a success, nor was The 
New Moon, which followed it. In 1934, 
however, Grace Moore was starred in One 
Night of Love, which took the country by 
storm. Overnight, she became an idol of 
the screen world. Her performance in this 
picture earned her a medal from the Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences—the first motion 
picture actress to receive such an honor. 

Her name now known throughout Amer- 
ica and Europe, Grace Moore was invited to 
make her London debut at Covent Garden 
in June, 1935. Her appearance was the oc- 
casion for such demonstrations of mass ad- 
miration as almost to cause a riot in the 
streets outside the opera house. On this 
occasion, Grace Moore was presented to the 
late George V and Queen Mary. 

She also earned new triumphs in New 
York with her first appearance in the role 
of Louise, which she had studied with the 
composer in Paris, on January 28, 1939. 
“Miss Moore’s Louise is a thoughtful, sin- 
cere and dramatically effective accomplish- 


ment,” wrote Olin Downes. “She can do 
more, we believe, to intensify . . . the strug- 
gle of the daughter against parents, the 
clash of wills, the revolt... . But the con- 


ception, dramatically as well as in song, is 
excellently constructed, carried out in de- 
tail.” 

Her successes on the concert stage have, 
to a large measure, equalled her operatic 
triumphs. Her tours have been extensive, 
and everywhere she is received with warm 
affection and admiration. On May 21, 1939 
she was the first artist to be featured in the 
Hall of Music at the New York World’s 
Fair. 

She has also appeared frequently over 
the radio—has been, as a matter of fact, one 
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of its favorite guest sopranos over a period 
of many years. In the field of the motion 
pictures, Grace Moore has followed her suc- 
cess in One Night of Love with Pil Take 
Romance, Love Me Forever, The King Steps 
Out, etc. 

Grace Moore has enjoyed the distinction 
of being a favorite singer of royalty. She 
has been presented to six kings and to five 
different presidents. She has been honored 
by twelve command performances, and has 
been decorated by four nations. She is the 
only American singer to be accorded the 
honor of having her name appear on a 
golden plaque decorating the entrance to the 
Paris Opéra-Comique. 

Grace Moore was married in 1931 to the 
Spanish motion picture star, Valentin Par- 
rera. They live, in comparative retirement, 
in a two-hundred-and-twenty-year-old farm- 
house in Connecticut. Grace Moore is short, 
slight, and attractive. She weighs about a 
hundred and five pounds, and stands five feet 
four inches. She is one of the best dressed 
opera stars in the world; famous dressmak- 
ers have designed clothes especially for her. 
Her favorite colors are blue and lavender, 
and these colors predominate in her ward- 
robe. 

Grace Moore has made a few recordings 
for VICTOR. 


MORINI, ERICA, one of the most gifted 
of living women violinists, was born in Vi- 
enna on January 5 ,1908. Her father (the 
descendant of an 
Italian family of pro- 
fessional musicians) 
was a professor of 
music, and the head 
of a conservatory in 
Vienna. “My destiny 
was mapped out for 
me before I was born. 
In my father’s school 
of music, when I 
played with my dolls 
in a corner at the age 
of three, if any one of his pupils struck a 
wrong note, I would look up and frown. 
My babe’s senses were acute with harmony. 
My father saw this, and when I was four my 
musical education began. I wanted to play 
the piano. But my father’s own talent was 
for the violin; and so it was the violin for 
me. 

When she was only five years old, Erica 
was called into the headquarters of the 
Austrian General Staff to play before Arch- 
duke Karl, later emperor of Austria. The 
palace officials placed her behind a screen 
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and told the Archduke to listen to a concert 
“by one of Austria’s greatest artists.” When 
the Archduke went to congratulate the per- 
former, he was amazed to find a child before 
him. He asked Erica to choose any gift she 
wished. Her choice was modest: a large 
blond doll which to this day she has re- 
tained as a remembrance of him who was 
destined to become Austria’s last emperor. 

After study with her father, Morini was 
sent to the Vienna Conservatory to become a 
pupil of Sevéik. Only a few lessons were 
required for the master to recognize her 
talent. “She knows everything that cannot 
be taught.” At the age of eight, she finished 
the master course in the Conservatory, and 
in the same year she made her concert debut 
in Vienna. So great was her success that 
six additional concerts were arranged in 
Vienna for the same season. This was fol- 
lowed by her debut with orchestra, which 
was conducted by Artur Nikisch. Nikisch 
was enchanted by her playing, and invited 
her to appear with him in Berlin. A recital 
tour then took her throughout Germany, and 
to Poland, Rumania and Hungary. 

Morini’s concert appearances in Europe 
have been frequent and many, her import- 
ance as a concert violinist increasing with 
each tour. In 1920, her distinguished posi- 
tion among concert artists was emphasized 
when she was engaged as the only soloist to 
appear with the Vienna Philharmonic for the 
music festival week. 

Her first visit to the United States took 
place on January 26, 1921 when she appeared 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra directed by Artur Bodanzky. She 
played three concertos, a performance which 
aroused great admiration among critics. 
After many appearances throughout the 
country she returned to Europe, triumphant- 
ly concertizing in England, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Australia. It was several years before 
she returned to America. When she came 
back on an extensive tour—the year was 
1935—she was found to be an even more im- 
pressive artist than she had been at her de- 
but; for she had further ripened. 

As Olin Downes wrote after one of her 
reappearances: “As a young girl, Miss Mo- 
rini made herself known in this city as a 
performer of exceptional but uneven equip- 


ment. ... It is evident that in five years’ 
time Miss Morini has made a prodigious ad- 
vance. . . . Everything was done 


beautifully. Where the player’s tempera- 
ment might have run away with her, it was 
held in control, serving only to heighten the 
contagious spirit of the interpretation. Noth- 


ing was insignificant, and nothing was out of 
proportion.” 

Erica Morini is a modest, dark-haired 
young woman who is a great lover of the 
outdoors and spends all her vacations in 
mountainous countries. She delights in hik- 
ing and mountain climbing—these above any 
other pastimes. Her life’s dream is to retire 
some day from the strain of concert work 
and lead a quiet life in a mountain home sur- 
rounded by woods and purple erica. 

She has a buoyant personality that en- 
livens every gathering of which she is a 
part. She loves dancing, and is very apt at 
it. Once, at a charity ball in Europe in 
which one of the events was a waltz con- 
test, she was picked by Harold Kreutzberg as 
a partner, and with him won the unanimous 
vote of the jury. 

Her more restful hours belong to books, 
particularly to historical novels. She pre- 
fers the movies to the theater, because of 
the soothing relaxation that a moving pic- 
ture brings her. She is not ashamed to ad- 
mit that she is a competent Hausfrau, and 
enjoys conducting her household with the 
efficiency of a Viennese housewife. 


MOSCONA, NICOLA, Greek bass, was 
born in Athens in 1910. He studied in the 
National Conservatory of his native city, and 
his opera debut took : 
place at the National 
Opera in Athens in 
1931 in The Barber 
of Seville. From 
1931 to 1937 he 
appeared in opera 
performances and 
concerts throughout 
Greece and Egypt. 
The Greek govern- 
ment awarded him a 
scholarship which en- 
abled him to receive coaching in opera roles 
in Milan. He had been in Italy only two 
months when Edward Johnson happened to 


overhear him during an audition, and was: 


so impressed by Moscona’s singing that he 
gave him a contract for the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

On December 13, 1937, Moscona made his 
Metropolitan debut in Aida. “He has a 
basso cantato voice of ample size and agree- 
able quality,” wrote a critic on The New 
York Times. “The voice is smoothly pro- 
duced and seems to be equal throughout its 
compass. ... Mr. Moscona has the makings 
of a valuable addition to the Italian and 
French wing.” How valuable, was to be 
proven by Moscona on December 22, when 
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he appeared in Otello, which proved to be 
even more successful than his debut per- 
formance. 

After his first season at the Metropolitan, 
Moscona returned to Italy to participate in 
the May Festival in Florence and to appear 
at La Scala and at the Bologna Opera. In 
the winter of 1938, he returned for another 
season at the Metropolitan and made an 
even stronger impression upon the critics. 
He was particularly distinguished as Mephis- 
topheles in Faust. 

In 1938 Moscona was selected by Tos- 
canini to sing in a performance of the Verdi 
Requiem at Carnegie Hall. In the winter of 
1939 Toscanini once again chose Moscona as 
a soloist, this time for a performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


MUNZ, MIECZYSLAW, the son of a 
jurist, was born in Cracow, Poland on Octo- 
ber 31, 1900. At three he was able to play 
on the piano several 
‘folk-songs of his 
country. His studies, 
however, did not be- 
gin until his ninth 
year, after which he 
began to make re- 
markable progress. In 
his fourteenth year 
he was sent to the 
Vienna Conservatory, 
and later studied in 
Berlin with Busoni. 

His formal debut took. place in Berlin in 
1920 when, as soloist with the Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra, he played three major 
works: concertos by Liszt and Brahms and 
the Franck Symphonic Variations. This per- 
formance was followed by five successive 
appearances in Vienna, three in recital, and 
two with orchestra. He also concertized in 
Italy, Poland and Hungary. 

In 1922 Munz came to the United States. 
He arrived without money or friends, and 
without publicity preceding him. He played 
privately for a group of New York business 
men who pooled a fund to finance his debut. 
This took place at Aeolian Hall on October 
22, 1922. He was an immediate success. 
“In all respects,” wrote H. E. Krehbiel, “he 
introduced himself as a well equipped artist 
—a pianist of brains, of sound musical in- 
stincts, of admriable technical skill. He ap- 
preciates beauty of tone . . . and refused to 
be seduced away from it by a desire for 
technical display.” 

Following this, Munz gave many recitals 
and appeared frequently with orchestras, 
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throughout the United States. In 1924 he 
toured China, Japan and Australia. In 1933 
he ‘temporarily abandoned the American 
concert scene to devote himself to extensive 
performances in Europe, the Orient and 
South America. In South America alone he 
toured three times, giving more than one 
hundred and fifty performances. On De- 
cember 9, 1938, Munz returned to New York 
after an absence of five years. His tech- 
nique was still considered brilliant, and his 
style fluent; but there were a few who ques- 
tioned the depth of his interpretations. In 
1939 Munz returned for another, and even 
greater, tour of the United States. 


The MUSICAL ART QUARTET, an 
American chamber music ensemble founded 
in 1926, is composed of Sascha Jacobsen, 
first violin, Paul Bernard, second violin, Wil- 
liam Hymanson, viola, and Marie Roemaet- 
Rosanoff, cellist. 

Both Jacobsen and Bernard were violin 
virtuosos before they became members of 
the Quartet. Jacobsen was born in Hel- 
singfors, Finland, but was brought up in 
Russia. His family was musical. When 
Sascha was still a child, his father moved the 
family to St. Petersburg, where the boy be- 
gan his music study. At the age of eight he 
prepared for the violin class of Auer at the 
Conservatory. The Russian Revolution 
brought a sudden end to his studies. He 
came to America and studied with Franz 
Kneisel. In 1915 he made his debut in New 
York and was highly praised. For several 
years thereafter he gave many concerts in 
America and Europe, until 1926, when, 
creating the Musical Art Quartet, his career 
as a virtuoso was succeeded by that of a 
performer of chamber music. 

Paul Bernard, like Jacobsen, was a pupil 
of both Auer and Kneisel. His New York 
debut took place in 1922 and for the next 
few years he made concert appearances un- 
til he became a member of the chamber mu- 
sic group which Jacobsen had organized. 

William Hymanson was born in New 
York and studied at the Institute of Musical 
Art. For two years he was the concert- 
master of the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion. 

The only woman of this group, Marie 
Roemaet-Rosanoff, is American born of 
French and Belgian extraction. She was 
educated at the Institute of Musical Art in 
New York where she was awarded the Loeb 
Prize and the medal for highest honors upon 
graduation. After her American debut she 
toured Europe, making successful appear- 
ances in Paris, Barcelona, Brussels and 
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Liége. She went to Spain, and for a period 
studied with Pablo Casals. 

The Musical Art Quartet arose almost 
spontaneously. The four members gathered 
frequently for performances arranged for 
their own entertainment. Sometimes they 
gave performances at the homes of Efrem 
Zimbalist or Jascha Heifetz. Their growing 
competence as an ensemble induced some of 
their friends (among them Heifetz, Zim- 
balist and Toscanini) to encourage them to 
undertake concert work. Alma Gluck, wife 
of Zimbalist, arranged for the necessary 
funds to finance the undertaking. During 
the season of 1925-1926, the Musical Art 
Quartet began its first tour of the country. 
Their coordination aroused the praise of 
critics at once, as well as their fine style. 
With the passing of a few years, they grew 
more self-assured in technique and better 
poised in their performances. As one critic 
remarked recently: “In refinement of nuance 
and unanimity of style the organization is 
better now than it was several years ago. 
The tone . . . is spotlessly clear, flexible and 
well-poised.” 

The Musical Art Quartet is today regard- 
ed as one of the major chamber music en- 
sembles in the country. Besides the classical 
repertory, the group has performed the 
music of modern composers. In the past 
few seasons it has introduced several new 
quartets, among them works by Alfano, 
Zimbalist, Tansman, Cowell and Miaskow- 
sky. In the summer of 1930 the Quartet 
visited Italy, giving private performances 
for the American Ambassador in Rome, and 
in Capri at the home of Axel Munthe, Dur- 
ing the 1938-1939 season, the Quartet fea- 
tured in New York a series of six concerts 
tracing the development of quartet music 
from the early eighteenth century to the 
present time. 

Walter Damrosch has referred to the 
Musical Art Quartet as “best qualified to 
continue the noble work of the great Flonza- 
ley Quartet. To the musician as well as 
to the amateur, it is a joy to hear these play- 
ers performing a quartet of Beethoven. It 
is as if four well-bred and high-minded per- 
sons had come together to discuss the most 
beautiful experiences of life.” 

The Musical Art Quartet uses four Stra- 
divarius instruments, the aggregate value of 
which is estimated at a quarter of a million 
dollars. The four instruments, of which 
only five similar ones are in existence, were 
presented to the ensemble by four wealthy 
patrons whose names have never been dis- 
closed. Title to the instruments remains 
with the purchasers, but the members of the 


Quartet retain them in their possession as 
jong as they perform in the ensemble. 

The Musical Art Quartet has made sev- 
eral recordings for COLUMBIA. 


The NEW ENGLISH SINGERS, a body 
of six musicians who have cultivated to a 
high degree the art of ensemble singing, was 
founded in London in 1920 by Cuthbert 
Kelly. 

Cuthbert Kelly is the son of the con- 
ductor of a male choir. As a boy, Kelly 
sang in boy choirs at the Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and at meet- 
ings of the Madrigal Society. He later be- 
came organist and choirmaster at many im- 
portant London churches. He was also 
conductor of the Oxford House Choral and 
Orchestral Society, and of the Civil Service 
Music Society, the latter a post once filled 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

Cuthbert Kelly’s dream was to create a 
small singing group which could perform 
the masterpieces of English contrapuntal 
music: madrigals, ballets, canzonets and 
motets. In 1920 he brought this dream to 
realization. With Flora Mann, Winifred 
Whelen, Lillian Berger, Steuart Wilson and 
Clive Carey, he formed the English Singers, 
which gave its first concert in London in 
February 28, 1920. 

The English Singers brought a new note 
of informality to the concert hall. They 
adopted the unfamiliar habit of singing 
seated around a table, copying the manner of 
those for whom the madrigals were written 
several hundred years ago. In those days in 
England, after supper, the hostess would 
bring out music books, distribute them to the 
guests and the family, and would then en- 
courage the singing of madrigals. The Eng- 
lish Singers recaptured this informal at- 
mosphere. 

In January, 1922, the English Singers 
were invited to Prague by the Czechoslo- 
vakian government. This was followed by 
their first foreign tour, with concerts in 
Berlin, Vienna and Holland. In 1924 
the English Singers were reorganized, with 
Nellie Carson, (English Singers) Norman 
Stone and Norman Notley replacing Whelen, 
Wilson and Carey. Now called the New 
English Singers, the group came to America 
in 1925 to make their American debut at the 
inauguration of the Chamber Music Hall in 
Washington, under the auspices of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. They have 
given many concerts throughout America 
and have frequently performed over the 
radio. 


“These admirable artists, and delightful 
interpreters,’ wrote Olin Downes, “present 
a kind of entertainment that has a singular 
charm. Its effect rests first of all upon 
the loveliness of dewy freshness of music 
that is unfading, then upon the taste and 
musicianship of the performers in their 
welding of tone and text, and the clear- 
ness of the parts which nevertheless merge 
in an extremely flexible and sensitive en- 
semble. These singers, furthermore, have 
mastered the genuineness, simplicity, inti- 
macy of style which so quickly establish 
contact with the audience. There is no 
thought of mere virtuosity, or even of the 
quality of individual voices. These things 
are far away. The sum of the ensemble is 
greater than any of its parts. Delightful art 
is dispensed in a manner as direct and hos- 
pitable as the circumstances which gave birth 
to the music.” 

The New English Singers have recorded 
two albums of their favorite concert num- 
bers for Roycrorr RECORDS. 


The NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
SYMPHONY STRING QUARTET is 
composed of the first desk men of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. 
Mishel Piastro, violinist, and Joseph Schu- 
ster, cellist, are discussed in individual biog- 
raphies. Imre Pogany, second violinist, is 
the concert master of the second violin sec- 
tion of the orchestra. He was born in Buda- 
pest in 1893, attended the Royal Academy of 
Budapest, where he was a pupil of Jeno Hu- 
bay and Zoltan Kodaly, and at eighteen be- 
came concertmaster of the Royal Opera or- 
chestra. From 1917 to 1920 he was concert- 
master and assistant conductor of the Nation- 
al Opera. In 1920 he joined the Budapest 
String Quartet, which was then touring Eu- 
rope from Spain to Scandinavia. He came to 
the United States in 1927, first becoming lead- 
er of the second violins of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. In 1929 he joined the 
New York Philharmonic, with which he is 
still employed. 

The violist of the Quartet is Zoltan Kur- 
thy, first violist of the New York Philhar- 
monic. He was born in Hungary in 1902, 
and studied in Budapest with Hubay, Kodaly 
and Leo Weiner. In 1923 he became a 
member of the New York Philharmonic, and 
has since proved his importance to the or- 
chestra not only as a violist, but by playing 
the piano, celesta and organ whenever he was 
needed. 

For a period the New York Philharmonic 
Quartet played privately. On February 22, 
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1939, it made its bow as an established quar- 
tet with a concert at Town Hall. “The new 
group acquitted iteslf with honor,” wrote The 
New York Times critic. “There were many 
points of technical excellence, especially in 
individual performances.” 

The result of its success was a series of 
three concerts at Town Hall, New York, 
during the 1939-1940 season. 

The New York Philharmonic Quartet has 
recorded quartets by Schubert and Tschai- 
kovsky for ROYALE. 


NEY, ELLY, well known woman pianist, 
is a descendant of the family of Napoleon’s 
famous Marshal. She was born in Diissel- 
dorf, Germany, on 
September 27, 1882. 
She studied at the 
Cologne Conservatory 
with Isidor Seiss and 
Karl Bottcher, then 
completed her study 
of the piano in Vi- 
enna with Lesche- 
tizky and Emil Sauer. 
In her sixteenth year 
she won the Men-. 
delssohn Prize. 

She began her success as a concert pianist 
in Holland, then followed it with a tour of 
Europe. In America, she has given innumer- 
able recitals over a period of many years, 
and has appeared as soloist with the major 
orchestras. 

“She is an artist,’ wrote H. E. Krehbiel 
after one of Ney’s first appearances in this 
country. “She is not heard with pleasure 
because of her fine command of the mechan- 
ical part of piano playing but because she 
apprehends the beauty of the composer’s pur- 
poses with their burden of beauty and ex- 
pressiveness, and makes her hearers compre- 
hend as well as apprehend them. So she 
presses the truism of reposefulness, beautiful 
symmetry and varied loveliness of tone upon 
nearly everything she plays.” 

In 1911 Elly Ney was married to the 
famous conductor, Willem van Hoogstraten. 
They were divorced in 1927, and one year 
later, Ney married P. F. Allais of Chicago. 

In 1927, Ney gave the world premiére of 
the Toch Concerto in Berlin. On February 
3, 1928 she repeated this performance with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. In 1932 
she toured Europe in trio performances with 
Wilhelm Stross and Ludwig Holscher. 

For Vicror, Elly Ney has recorded major 
works by Mozart and Richard Strauss. 
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NOBLE, THOMAS TERTIUS, organist, 
was born in Bath, England, on May 5, 1867. 
At the age of seven he began his musical 
education with his sis- 
ter, and four years 
later he made his first 
public appearance as 
a pianist. During 
these early years, he 
would sit on the or- 
gan bench at Bath 
Abbey and listen 
wide-eyed, watching 
the performance of 
James Kendrick 
Pyne. In 1880, a 
minor canon of Gloucester Cathedral took 
Noble under his wing. One year later, 
Noble was appointed organist of All Saints’ 
Church in Colchester. 

He remained in Colchester until 1889, 
when he won a scholarship for the Royal 
College of Music which enabled him to 
study with Parratt, Stanford and Bridge. In 
1890 he 
Trinity College, Cambridge, playing in the 
celebrated Tudor Chapel. In 1892 he went 
to Ely Cathedral. It was during his stay at 
Ely that Noble met and married Muriel 
Maud Stubbs, the eldest daughter of the 
dean. 

In 1897 Noble was appointed organist and 
choirmaster ‘in York, holding this post till 
1913. In York, Noble was richly active as a 
musician. He founded the York Symphony 
Orchestra in 1898, and in 1910 he revived the 
once-famous York Festivals, the last of 
which was to take place in 1932. At this 
festival many celebrated English musicians 
conducted their own works, including Sir 
Edward Elgar and Granville Bantock. Noble 
also devoted himself to composition, cre- 
ating his Pageant Music for one of his 
festivals. 

In 1913 Noble came to America and be- 
came the organist of St. Thomas’s Church in 
New York, a post he still holds. In March, 
1918, he was responsible for the opening of a 
Choir School at the Church, which has 
trained choristers over a period of more 
than twenty years. 

Dr. Noble has had a long career as con- 
cert organist. In England he has given over 
one thousand recitals in York, Albert Hall, 
Exeter Hall, the Crystal Palace, West- 
minster Abbey, and the Cathedrals of Dur- 
ham, Chester, Bristol and Manchester. He 
has also concertized extensively in America 
and Canada. 

One English critic wrote as follows of 
Dr. Noble’s performance: “This master of 
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the king of instruments arranged a program 
consisting of compositions in which majesty, 
daintiness, beauty and grace were repre- 
sented, and all were played with a sureness 
of touch, freedom and appreciative artistic 
sense delightful to the vast congregation.” 

To mark the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. 
Noble’s career as organist, the Reverend Mr. 
Brooks of St. Thomas’s delivered a sermon 
on March 15, 1931, in praise of his musician- 
ship and personality. 

Dr. Noble has received honorary degrees 
from Columbia University, Trinity College 
of Hartford, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

He has composed many works for the or- 
gan and for chorus, including choral preludes, 
anthems, offertory services, communion serv- 
ices and kyries. 


NORENA, EIDE, Norwegian operatic so- 
prano, was born in Oslo on April 26, 1884, 
to musical parents. Her name originally was 
Kaja Hansen Eide. 

She began her ca- 
reer as singer with re- 
citals in principal 
Scandinavian cities. It 
was only by mere 
chante *that she 
turned to opera. The 
directors of the Oslo 
Opera were searching 
for a singer to fill the 
role of Eros in their 
production of Gluck’s 
Orfeo. They came upon the name of Kaja 
Eide by accident and asked her if she would 
try the part. She sang it so well that the fol- 
lowing season she was invited to sing in four 
different operas. 

Then, realizing that she preferred the 
opera to the concert stage, Noréna went to 
Weimar for further study. In Weimar a 
vocal coach tried to interest her in study- 
ing the Wagnerian repertory, but Noréna 
felt that her lyric soprano voice was unsuit- 
able for dramatic parts. She then went to 
London, where (through the influence of 
Edvard Grieg’s widow) she became a pupil 
of Raimund von Zur Mühlen. She acknowl- 
edges so great a debt to Mithlen’s teachings 
that even today she occasionally works with 
him in the preparation of new roles. From ` 
London, Noréna went to Italy to study the 
language and to come into direct contact with 
Italian opera. Her studies were completed 
in Paris. 

One year following the completion of her 
studies, she was invited to Milan for an audi- 
tion. Her examiner was to be no one other 
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than Toscanini. Despite her nervousness, 
Noréna sang well and was engaged by the 
maestro. Her La Scala debut took place in 
Rigoletto. It was for this debut that she 
changed her name to Eidé Noréna in defer- 
ence to the Italian prejudice against Nordic 
singers. 

After appearances in Covent Garden, in 
London, and at the Paris Opéra, she came to 
the United States to appear with the Chicago 
Opera Company. She remained with this in- 
stitution until 1932. Then, receiving a con- 
tract from the Metropolitan Opera House, 
she resigned from her Chicago position. On 
February 9, 1933, Noréna made her first 
Metropolitan appearance in La Bohème. 
“Mme. Noréna has a voice of much color, 
warmth, range and feeling,’ wrote one 
critic. “It is well-placed, and she displays 
excellent training and background.” An- 
other critic remarked: “She knows the tradi- 
tion of the opera-house and concert plat- 
form. She has poise and authority, and 
even as she sings she seems to be measuring 
the requirements of the audience.” 

For several seasons, Noréna divided her 
activity between the Metropolitan and the 
Paris Opéra, at the same time making guest 
appearances in other leading European opera 
houses. In 1935 she was invited to perform 
at the Salzburg Festival. 

Eidé Noréna is tall, blonde and handsome, 
a true daughter of the Vikings. Her favo- 
rite sport is skiing, which she does well; 
lately “what with living so much in France 
and spending a great part of the winter in 
America, I have not had so much opportunity 
to keep in practice.” She has a prejudice 
against smoking, because she thinks it is an 
unfeminine practice. Her diversions include 
swimming and riding horseback. 

It is her opinion that ten minutes’ vocal 
practice a day is sufficient for a professional 
singer. “One should be careful not to sing 
too much,” she has told young singers. But 
she recognizes the necessity of other hard 
work, particularly in the mastery of lan- 
guages which she thinks is indispensable for 
the opera star. 

Eidé Noréna now lives in Paris. She has 
been the recipient of many honors. She has 
been made a member of the French Legion 
of Honor, and is one of four or five women 
to be named Chevalier of Saint Olaf, first 
class. She has also been awarded the Gold 
Medal of King Haakon for art, and the 
medal “Ingenio et Arti” from the King of 
Denmark. 
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NORTON, EUNICE, American pianist, 
was born in Minneapolis, Minnesota, the 
daughter of a former Republican leader in 
the Minnesota House. 
of Representatives. 
When she was a high 
school freshman, she 
played the piano for 
Myra Hess who was 
then visiting Minne- 
apolis. Myra Hess 
urged her strongly to 
continue her music 
study in Europe. 

In Europe, Norton 
studied first with Mat- 
thay, and then with Artur Schnabel. Her 
debut took place in London when she ap- 
peared as soloist with an orchestra conducted 
by Sir Henry J. Wood. This led to other 
orchestral appearances in Germany, and to 
recitals in Germany and Holland. 

In January, 1932, Eunice Norton re- 
turned to the United States, making her 
American debut at Carnegie Hall. A re- 
markably active season followed, in which 
she appeared as soloist with five major or- 
chestras, and in numerous recitals. Her en- 
gagement with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
was of particular significance, for she then 
introduced Hindemith’s Kammermusik, no. 2. 
To prepare herself for this performance, she 
worked with the composer in a small Aus- 
trian village. 

She is, as one critic has pointed out, a 
“talented musician, possessing a dexterous, 
fluent and native technique. Her perform- 
ance is characterized by clarity of outline and 
detail, firmness, but not heaviness, of touch, 
and a pleasing pianistic tone.” 
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NOVAES, GUIOMAR, Brazil’s foremost 

pianist, was born in Sao Joao da Boa Vista, 

in the state of São Paulo, Brazil, on February 

28, 1895, into a fam- 

ily of nineteen chil- 

dren. She was a child 

prodigy, and at the 

age of four could 

play the piano by ear. fen 

One year later she 4 

was the favorite pupil d 

of Professor Chiafa- A 

relli. In her seventh g ma 

year she made her 

first public appear- s 

ance, which was so 

successful that a tour of Brazil resulted. 
She was a bright child, fond not only of 

music but of literature as well. She hoped 

some day to become a professional writer. 
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She was passionately fond of having stories 
told to her, and many times, during her con- 
cert engagements, she would tell her man- 
ager that she would give only as many en- 
cores as the number of stories promised her 
when the concert ended. 

Her musical talent was recognized by her 
government, which, in 1909, defrayed all the 
expenses for a trip to Paris. There she was 
one of 388 contestants in a competition 
held for the twelve available student places 
for the Conservatory. At the second exami- 
nation, her performance was so extraor- 
dinary that the jury—which included Fauré, 
Debussy and Moszkowski—begged her to re- 
peat one of the numbers. The jury unani- 
mously gave her first place in the competi- 
tion. For the next two years Novaés studied 
with Isidor Philipp, winning the first prize 
in piano playing at the end of the second 
year. 

Following her studies at the Conservatory 
she began a European tour. Her debut in 
Paris, in 1911, was successful, and was the 
prelude to a triumphant tour through the 
principal European cities. After a short vaca- 
tion in her native country, Novaés came to 
America and made her American debut in 
New York on November 15, 1915. She was 
a sensation. “Not every generation hears a 
Guiomar Novaés,” wrote one New York 
critic. “Novaës can sing on the piano bet- 
ter than any of her contemporaries. She has 
a touch as luscious, as lyrical, as hypnotizing 
as the touch of the great virtuoso, Pader- 
ewski.”’ 

Since then, Novaés has appeared regularly 
both in Europe and America. She is today 
generally regarded as one of the leading 
women pianists of our time. “Looking once 
more at this slender, black-frocked Brazilian 
woman, with the soft and comely face and 
the black eyes and hair, you would swear she 
was not a day older than the young girl who 
made her sensational debut,” Pitts Sanborn 
wrote after one of Novaés’ recent concerts. 
“And if her amazing art has grown with the 
years of maturity, she still weaves the exotic 
spell of old, as of an enchanted visitor from 
the strangeness of a tropic forest.” 

In 1922 Novaés was married to Octavio 
Pinto, a wealthy Brazilian architect. Theirs 
was a long and unusual courtship. They first 
met when Guiomar was nine years old, and 
she gave a performance at the home of the 
Pintos. They met a second time many years 
later when, returning from her European 
tour, Novaés gave a concert in Sao Paulo, at 
which Octavio Pinto was present. After this 
concert, the families of Novaés and Pinto 
went on a picnic, which enabled the two 


young friends to become better acquainted 
with each other. Their romance began soon 
afterwards. When Pinto finally proposed to 
Novaés he did so by sending her one of the 
songs that Robert Schumann had. composed 
for Clara Wieck. 

Guiomar Novaés lives with her husband 
and their two children in Sao Paulo, a large 
industrial city in Brazil. She also has a 
charming summer home nearby in the moun- 
tains. Both her children, a boy and a girl, 
are talented musically. For them the famous 
Brazilian composer, Villa-Lobos, composed a 
suite called The Baby’s Family, which 
Novaés has featured on her concert pro- 
grams. 

When she is on tour, away from the chil- 
dren, she fulfills her childhood dream of be- 
coming a writer by sending her children 
voluminous letters about her travels. A 
South American publisher offered to publish 
these as a book for children, but Novaés 
has refused, saying that they were meant 
only for an audience of two. 

Novaés is one of the most famous musi- 
cians in Brazil. She has done so much for 
the educational and cultural advancement of 
her country that plaques in her honor adorn 
many of the leading theaters in the large 
cities. Characteristic is the facade of the 
Municipal Theater at Rio de Janeiro, over 
which is engraved in bronze: “In this 
theater, Guiomar Novaés has played.” Re- 
cently, under the auspices of her govern- 
ment, Novaés made a comprehensive tour of 
Brazil, playing in many small cities where 
good music is rarely heard. The tour re- 
sulted in a movement called Culturas Artis- 
ticas, which organizes concert courses 
throughout Brazil. This movement is spon- 
sored by the government and has Novaés 
for its active head. 

She often thinks of retiring from her 
strenuous concert assignments and devoting 
herself to her husband and children. “My 
friends, they sometimes say, I have every- 
thing I need—a beautiful home, money, chil- 
dren, a husband. They ask me why I go on 
playing concerts. Well, I don’t know what 
to say to them. I know only that I play the 
piano and give concerts because I must. A 
part of me must be the concert artist, just as 
a part of me must be the mother and wife. I 
suppose, if I ever gave up concert work I 
should not be all of myself.” 


NOVOTNA, JARMILA, Czech soprano, 
was born in Prague in 1909. When she was 
fifteen she sang at a high school charity 
concert at which time Emmy Destinn heard 
her and urged her to study music seriously. 
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Novotna followed Destinn’s advice, worked 
hard for a year, and on June 27, 1926 made 
her debut at the National Theater in Prague 
in La Traviata. She went to Milan for 
further studies, coupling these studies with 
appearances in Milan, Verona and Naples. 
In 1928 she was appointed a soprano of the 
Berlin State Opera, where she sang under 
Klemperer’s direction. In her performance 
of Madama Butterfly 
she caused something 
of a sensation when 
she appeared in the 
second act dressed in 
modern traveling gar- 
ments “under the in- 
genious assumption 
that, according to the 
modern German rea- 
soning, Butterfly ex- 
pected Pinkerton to 
take her with him to 
America and hence dressed, as the time drew 
near, for the journey.” 

Besides her engagement in Berlin, Novotna 
has sung successfully in Paris and Vienna. 
Perhaps her greatest triumphs took place in 
Salzburg during the musical festival season 
when she particularly distinguished herself in 
The Magic Flute directed by Toscanini. 

Novotna made an unheralded visit to New 
York in 1939 in connection with a projected, 
but unrealized, operatic series planned for 
the World’s Fair, to be conducted by Tos- 
canini. While in New York, she was given 
a contract by the Metropolitan Opera House; 
however, her American debut took place not 
in New York but in San Francisco with the 
San Francisco Opera Company on October 
18, 1939 in Madama Butterfly. 

Olin Downes, who was then in San Fran- 
cisco, wrote as follows about her American 
debut. “Miss Novotna has given proof of 
being not only a singer, but also a musician 
and interpreter of true dramatic instinct 
Saying this, one is prone to add that while 
Miss Novotna gives much that is dramatic 
and vocally effective to her characterization 
of Butterfly, it is probably not her greatest 
role. The voice is a lyric soprano, capable 
also of brilliancy, but not a big body of tone. 
There is grace, warmth, communicative feel- 
ing in all that she does. She is a personality 
on the stage.” 

On January 5, 1940, she made her Metro- 
politan Opera House debut, in La Bohème. 
“Miss Novotna presented her character with 
charming simplicity, feeling and high artistic 
intelligence,” wrote the critic of The New 
York Times. “The voice... is of ample 
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range and is capable both of brilliancy and 
emotional expression.” 


OLHEIM, HELEN MARION, American 
contralto, was born in Buffalo. She is the 
daughter of trained musicians: her mother 
was a singer, while 
her father played the 
violin. Helen Ol- 
heim began her musi- 
cal career as a pianist. 
Then, turning to sing- 
ing, she worked with 
William Sheridan 
Jarrett. She went to 
Rochester where she 
won the opera schol- 
arship at the Eastman 
School of Music, and 
for two years studied with Adelin Fermin. 
Vladimir Rosing and Eugene Goossens also 
had a part in her vocal training. 

In 1927 Helen Olheim became a member 
of the American Opera Company, with 
which she toured New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago. She sang leading con- 
tralto roles, all of them in English. 

After some additional study in New York 
with Walter Golde and Cesare Sturani, 
Olheim appeared in oratorio concerts in prin- 
cipal American cities. She also featured on 
many major radio hours, including the Show 
Boat, the A. & P. Gypsies and the Palmolive 
hours. 

In 1935 she was engaged by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. Having up to this time 
sung only in English, she found it neces- 
sary to devote her summer to preparing no 
less than thirty roles in French and Italian. 
On December 19, 1935, she made her Metro- 
politan debut in Faust. “Her voice was ap- 
pealing,” wrote the critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, “with satisfactory warmth 
and brightness of color.” She was even bet- 
ter received on her subsequent appearances 
in Mignon, Carmen and Rigoletto. After a 
season with the Metropolitan, Helen Olheim 
toured throughout the United States in per- 
formances of Mignon and Carmen. 


Wide World Studio 


OLSZEWSKA, MARIA, Wagnerian con- 
tralto, was born near Augsburg, Bavaria, on 
August 12, 1892. She began her artistic 
career as a recitalist, and was heard in Ham- 
burg by Artur Nikisch, who used his in- 
fluence to gain important engagements for 
her. Thus, in 1920, Olszewska became a 
member of the Leipzig Opera where she re- 
mained for three years, singing many im- 
portant Wagnerian roles, including Fricka. 


Olheim: ol him 
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Brangäne and Waltraute. In 1925 she was 
engaged by the Vienna State Opera, where 
she achieved a great reputation. She was also 
engaged for Covent Garden, and for the 
Wagner festivals in Munich. Pitts Sanborn, 
who heard her in 
Munich, wrote about 
her as follows: “Mme. 
Olszewska’s contralto 
seems to be at best at 
its extremities. Her 
upper notes are clear 
and ringing and her 
lowest tones have 
firmness and a good 
-resonance.... Her 
legato in this music, 
her diction and her 
skill in sustained phrasing, I admired; her 
interpretation less. She sentimentalized.” 

Maria Olszewska. made her American 
debut in Chicago, with the Chicago Civic 
Opera on October 31, 1928 in Carmen. She 
remained with the Chicago Opera for three 
years, and then was engaged by the Metro- 
politan Opera House. On January 16, 1933, 
she made her Metropolitan debut in Tristan 
und Isolde. “Mme. Olszewska is one of the 
engrossing singing actresses of her time—an 
artist of temperament, magnetism, brains, 
endowed with uncommon beauty, with a 
voice that has lost something of what it had, 
but is still opulent and glowing,” wrote Law- 
rence Gilman. 

More recently, Mme. Olszewska has been 
heard in the leading opera houses of Europe, 
particularly in Germany and England. 
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ONEGIN, SIGRID, famous contralto, was 
born as Sigrid Hoffmann in Stockholm on 
June 1, 1891. She was brought up in Wies- 
baden, Germany, 
where she began to 
study music. In 
Frankfurt she con- 
tinued her study with 
Resz, following this 
with further study 
elsewhere under 
Weiss and di Raniere. 

In 1912 she began 
her career with re- 
citals in Germany, 
and in a few years 
solidified her position as a concert artist. 
From concert work she passed on to opera, 
having made her opera debut in Stuttgart 
in 1912, and then achieving fame with the 
` Munich Hofoper, where she was featured 
in the Wagnerian repertory. In 1922 
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Onegin came for the first time to the United 
States. After her American debut. which 
took place with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
she appeared at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in Aida on November 22, 1922. 
“The new Amneris was a woman of 
majestic grace, broad gesture, brooding 
calm,” wrote a critic of The New York 
Times. “While her voice was once again 
one of great power controlled with smooth- 
ness and beauty, its emotional color pre- 
vailingly of the ‘darker’ sort, it stirred with 
the gleam of temperamental fire.” Onegin 
followed this with several distinguished in- 
terpretations of other famous contralto 
roles. 

“When I listen to Sigrid Onegin,” once 
wrote Pitts Sanborn, “I am reminded of the 
stories of Maria Malibran and Pauline 
Viardot, those fabulous daughters of Manuel 
Garcia, with their three octaves of scales and 
their ability to compass any role... . Mme. 
Onegin’s illimitable voice achieves the pro- 
digious peculiarity of seeming to be both a 
contralto and a soprano, and its astonishing 
flexibility (who since Melba and Tetrazzini 
has displayed such a trill?) places the most 
florid music easily within her scope.” 

Her more recent appearances in America 
have included several opera performances 
at the Hippodrome in New York during the 
Fall of 1934, and many recitals in principal 
cities. She has been soloist with many im- 
portant American orchestras and has ap- 
peared extensively in European opera 
houses. 

On February 24, 1933, Sigrid Onegin 
was decorated with a gold medal by the St. 
Erik Society. 


ORLOFF, NIKOLAI, Russian pianist, 
was born in Jeletz, Russia, on February 26, 
1892. His first piano lessons were taken 
from his mother, 
with whom he made 
such progress that he 
was soon sent to the 
Moscow Conserva- 
tory where his teach- 
ers included Igoum- 
noff, Taneiev and 
Kipp. He was gradu- 
ated in 1910 with 
honors in every de- 
partment, and follow- 
ing his graduation, - 
he continued to study the piano by himself. 
In 1912 he gave his first concerts in Russia. 
One year later, he was appointed professor 
of the piano at the Moscow Conservatory. 
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His popularity throughout Russia was so 
great that he was compelled to make in- 
tensive tours between 1916 and 1921. There 
were seasons in which he gave as many as 
ten to fourteen recitals in Moscow alone. In 
1922 Orloff left Russia for the first time, 
performing in almost every major Euro- 
pean city. He was hailed as a master of his 
instrument, and a true poet. He made his 
English debut in 1914, impressing the audi- 
ences with an “art of interpretation .. . 
extraordinarily fine and subtle, and with...a 
technique which places him among the great- 
est players of the day.” After that he played 
many times with the major orchestras of 
Europe, and became a great favorite with 
the English music audiences. 

His American debut took place at Aeolian 
Hall, in New York, on October 28, 1926. 
“He feels the piano as a responsive instru- 
ment,’ once wrote H. T. Parker after a 
Boston recital by Orloff. “The more 
‘pianistic’ the music in hand, the warmer his 
reaction. By second nature and for its own 
sake he seems to cherish the playing of the 
piano. That he may play it completely and 
variously, he has gained a technical skill in 
which there was no discoverable rift or short- 
coming.” 

After his American debut, Orloff made 
many extensive visits to this country, in- 
cluding the years of 1927, 1933, 1934 and 
1935. He has also been successfully received 
in South America (giving fifteen recitals in 
two months in Buenos Aires) and in Jugo- 
slavia. In 1933 he gave a series of five re- 
citals in London devoted to the works of 
Chopin. These concerts were considered by 
many London critics one of the outstanding 
events of the season. “The experience,” 
wrote the critic of the London Times, “has 
been a pleasurable one, not only for the 
professional critic, but for the music public. 
. . . That Orloff has a remarkable technique 
goes almost without saying. . . . Under his 
hands the music develops to the full its exotic 
charm.” 


ORMANDY, EUGENE, orchestral con- 
ductor, was born in Budapest on November 
18, 1899. His precociousness was extraor- 
dinary. At the age of one and a half, he 
could name any one of fifty musical works 
after hearing only the first few bars. At 
three, he revealed the fact that he had a per- 
fect ear for pitch. At five, he was enrolled 
in the Budapest Academy, the youngest 
pupil ever to be admitted into that institution. 
Two years later he made his concert debut 
as violinist. 

After intensive study with Hubay, Or- 
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mandy was graduated from the Academy 
with the master’s degree. He was only four- 
teen years old at the time, six years younger 
than any other recipient of a similar degree. 
In his nineteenth year he was appointed pro- 
fessor of music at the Academy. 

Several moderately successful tours as vi- 
olinist in Central Europe brought Ormandy’s 
name to the attention of an impresario who 
urged him to come to America. In 1920 
Ormandy came to the United States, but upon 
his arrival he learned that the impresario 
had disappeared. Stranded, Ormandy ac- 
cepted the first position he could find—as 
violinist in the Capitol Theater in New York. 
At one time Mendoza, conductor of the 
theater orchestra, was scheduled to direct 
three movements of 3 
the Tschaikovsky a | 
Fourth Symphony. Ei Ke 
Sudden illness made 
his appearance im- 
possible, and as a last 
resort the manager 
called upon Ormandy 
to substitute for the 
missing conductor. 
Ormandy directed 
this music with au- 
thority, conducting 
from memory. Following this, Ormandy 
was added to the conductorial staff of the 
Capitol Theater. 

There followed a few appearances as 
conductor of symphony concerts over the 
radio, through the facilities of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. These, in turn, 
brought Ormandy an invitation in 1930 to 
appear as guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic at the Lewisohn Stadium, and 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. But his first 
major assignment as conductor did not come 
until 1931. At that time Toscanini was 
scheduled to conduct a few guest concerts 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Phila- 
delphia. A sudden attack of neuritis caused 
the maestro to cancel these appearances. In 
searching for a substitute, the manager came 
upon Ormandy’s name. Ormandy’s intimate 
friends discouraged him from accepting an 
assignment as Toscanini’s substitute, feeling 
that it would be his artistic suicide. Or- 
mandy, however, accepted the flattering offer 
and made such an impressive appearance 
that, a few day later, he received a call from 
Minneapolis to become first a guest, then a 
permanent, conductor of the orchestra. 

It was during his five-year period as con- 
ductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra that Ormandy came to prominence. 
He developed a rather inadequately balanced 
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orchestra into an integrated symphonic or- 
ganization. He expanded the repertoire to 
include the most representative works of 
modern composers. His industry, energy and 
musicianship converted a second-rate or- 
chestra into one of the great symphonic 
bodies in the country. 

“Mr. Ormandy is a very gifted musician,” 
wrote Olin Downes as early as 1932, after 
one of his guest performances in New York. 

“Tt was quickly evident that he has a lead- 
er’s ability... . He is authoritative and sure 
in his methods. . . . He made his wishes 
clearly known and felt.... The players gave 
him what he wanted with brilliant conse- 
quences. He has a very healthy musical 
sense, much temperament, and a conductor’s 
flair for effect.” 

When, in 1936, Leopold Stokowski an- 
nounced his resignation from the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra to turn to other assignments 
in Hollywood, Ormandy was called upon as 
his successor. Just how admirably Ormandy 
succeeded in replacing his illustrious pre- 
decessor became evident in the fall of 1938 
when Ormandy was given the office of “mu- 
sic director” of the orchestra—an office quite 
apart from that of conductor and created 
a few years earlier to give Stokowski full 
dictatorial powers. Ormandy’s recognition 
as the foremost of the younger conductors in 

` America became nationwide. 

He has also earned success in. Europe as 
guest conductor of the Budapest Philhar- 
monic and the Vienna Philharmonic, and at 
the Bruckner festivals in Linz, Austria. His 
appearances over the radio on American net- 
work programs have been numerous. 

Ormandy is of medium height and well 
built. He has soft eyes and blond hair; his 
face has an almost boyish expression. He 
plays both tennis and ping-pong well; he 
was tennis champion in amateur competitions 
in Austria some years back. He is also a 
good student, being graduated from the 
University of Budapest with honors, and 
continuing to take the courses necessary for 
a doctorate in psychology. He never re- 
ceived that degree because he never wrote 
a thesis, but Hamline University gave him 
an honorary doctorate, as did the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1937. In 1936 he was 
awarded a medal by the Bruckner Society 
of New York. 

Eugene Ormandy has recorded an ex- 
tensive library of symphonic music for Vic- 
Tor both with the Minneapolis and the Phil- 
adelphia orchestras, including major works 
by Beethoven, Sibelius, Schumann, Mahler, 
Mozart, Bruckner, Tschaikovsky, Schönberg, 
Kodaly, Roy Harris, Johann Strauss, etc. 


PADEREWSKI, IGNACE JAN. Few 
personalities have so dominated the concert 
world of the past half century as Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, pianist. 
He was born in Kury- 
lówka, Podolia, 
Poland (at that time 
under Russian rule) 
on November 18, 
1860. His family con- 
sisted of Polish patri- 
ots who dreamed 
of liberating Poland 
from the rule of a 
foreign power. Early 
in life, therefore, 
Paderewski was inspired with strong nation- 
alistic ardor. He was only three when he 
saw Cossacks invade his housė, ransack it, 
and arrest his father, a university professor. 
That scene he has never forgotten; it has 
been one of the torches to ignite his patriotic 
fire. 

When his father left prison he took his 
family to Volhynia, where Ignace began to 
study the piano. One year after this he 
began to study music with Pierre Sowinski, 
who was quick to perceive the unusual talent 
of his pupil. When he was twelve, Pade- 
rewski gave his first concert, jointly with his 
sister. As a result of this appearance, 
Sowinski was able to persuade Paderewski’s 
father to send the boy to Warsaw Conserva- 
tory for a more intensive musical education. 

In Warsaw, Paderewski spent years of 
hard work in mastering his music lessons. 
He won a prize for composition and another 
for piano after his first year. For another 
few years (“years of toil, pain and study,” 
as he described them) he applied himself 
with industry and passion to the study of 
music. He also made some important musi- 
cal contacts, meeting personally such famous 
musicians as Hans von Bülow, Joachim and 
Wieniawski. 

Six years after he had entered the Con- 
servatory, Paderewski was graduated with 
high honors. He was appointed instructor 
of the piano classes at the Conservatory. It 
was a poorly paying post, but it meant to 
Paderewski the realization of a dream: he 
could marry his fellow-pupil, Antonina 
Korsak. 

The first year of his marriage was one of 
the happiest years of Paderewski’s life. He 
worked at the Conservatory, spent his free 
hours in practising the piano and in com- 
posing, and published his first: piano pieces. 
With his young wife, whom he adored, and 
with his music, his life was complete. Then 
this happiness was crushed by the impact of 
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tragedy. His wife died in childbirth, a 
blow from which Paderewski was not to re- 
cover for many years. 

He decided to go to Berlin for further 
study of music. He became a pupil of Fried- 
rich. Kiel in composition, and worked by 
himself at his piano technique. He tried to 
lose his unhappiness in work, and was often 
at his tasks for twelve hours at a stretch. 
His nerves gave way, and he was forced to 
return to Warsaw to reassume his post at 
the Conservatory. 

In Berlin he had played one of his own 
works for Anton Rubinstein. Rubinstein 
advised Paderewski to consider becoming a 
concert pianist. Until now Paderewski had 
thought of himself only as a composer, but 
this advice haunted him on his return to 
Warsaw. After he gave a concert of his 
own works in Warsaw, when his playing re- 
ceived the highest praise from discriminating 
musicians, he decided to follow Rubinstein’s 
judgment. But, for a concert career, he 
needed additional preparation. ` And for 
such preparation he decided to turn to 
Leschetizky in Vienna. 

Paderewski came to Vienna early in 1884 
to become Leschetizky’s pupil. “It is too 
late,” Leschetizky said to him. “You can 
never become a great pianist because you 
wasted your time studying things more 
pleasant for yourself, such as counterpoint 
and orchestration.” But Leschetizky permit- 
ted himself to be influenced by the young 
man’s entreaties, and accepted him as his pu- 
pil—on the express condition that Paderew- 
ski follow his orders without questioning. 
For the next few months, Leschetizky sub- 
jected Paderewski to a rigid technical train- 
ing in simple Czerny exercises and early 
Beethoven sonatas, during which bar after 
bar was analyzed by both teacher and pupil. 
One page became the work of a full day. 
For eight to ten hours a day, Paderewski 
practised his lessons in an attempt to acquire 
the technical flexibility which Leschetizky de- 
manded of him. 

There was a brief hiatus in this period of 
intensive study, when Paderewski became 
professor of the piano at the Conservatory of 
Strassburg. But after a year he was back 
with Leschetizky. In 1887 Leschetizky an- 
nounced that his pupil was ready to begin 
his concert career, and that autumn he ar- 
ranged for Paderewski to appear with the 
singer Pauline Lucca in a joint concert; 
Paderewski was to play some Beethoven, 
Chopin and his own Variations. “His per- 
formance was greeted. with special 
favor,” wrote the Countess Angela Potocki. 
However, few at that performance were to 
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recognize that this was the debut of a master. 

A few months later, Paderewski gave a 
concert in Paris before an audience that in- 
cluded Tschaikovsky, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, 
Colonne and Lamoureux. This concert was 
a sensation; it was the first in which 
Paderewski received the full acclaim of his 
audience. “He was always a master of him- 
self,” wrote one French critic after the con- 
cert. “He phrases admirably, shades with 
simplicity, keeps measure with rigorous ex- 
actness, yet never shows stiffness.” Colonne 
and Lamoureux rushed backstage and begged 
him to appear with their orchestras. A 
manager came. to engage him for a series 
of concerts in Paris. 

After a second appearance in Paris, Pa- 
derewski returned to Vienna for further 
study with Leschetizky. "Then, early in 1889, 
he gave a recital at Bosendorfer Hall. “Here 
is perhaps the moment that I may say they 
hailed me as a ‘great star,’ ” he later recalled. 
“My career as pianist was launched. There 
was solid ground under my feet.” 

He was back in Paris in the fall of 1889 to 
give three concerts for the Exposition. He 
was the sensation of musical Paris, the 
center of attraction at all salons. In 1890 he 
made his first appearance in London. After 
one disappointing concert, he gave several 
others which conquered the English music 
public no less decisively than he had con- 
quered Paris and Vienna. 

In 1891 he came to the United States, 
making his first American appearance on 
November 17 at Carnegie Hall. “He is one 
of those virtuosi to whom the keyboard has 
no hidden secrets,” wrote James Gibbons 
Huneker. “His technical equipment is per- 
fect and is used in such an exquisitely musi- 
cal fashion that the virtuoso merged ever in- 
to the artist and mere brutal display and bril- 
liant charlatanry are totally absent.” 

Such was Paderewski’s success that he 
was forced to give two additional concerts at 
Carnegie Hall, and still another series at 
Madison Square Garden. 

After his New York appearances, Pade- 
rewski left on an American tour. This was 
the first of many which he was to undertake 
in this country during the next forty years. 
Everywhere he met triumph. “Many have 
gone to gaze upon him,” later recalled Hu- 
neker, “but they remained to listen. His 
solid attainments as a musician, his clear, 
elevated style, his voluptuous, caressing 
touch, his sometimes exaggerated sentiment, 
his brilliancy, endurance and dreamy poetry 
—these qualities are real, not imaginary.” 

Following his American tour, Paderewski 
performed in Russia, Australia, New Zea- 
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land and Germany. Before the century came 
to an end, he was generally recognized as one 
of the foremost musical figures of the time. 

In 1905, Paderewski was attacked by a 
nervous condition which brought about in 
him a strange revulsion for the piano. Play- 
ing brought him acute physical pain. He 
felt that he would have to retire, at least 
temporarily, and decided to turn to farming. 
This adventure proved so costly that he was 
forced (despite his physical and psychologi- 
cal ailment) to return to concert work. He 
played in Switzerland, then in America. But 
playing proved a harrowing experience. Only 
when a slight paralysis of the fingers re- 
sulted did Paderewski decide to abandon 
concert work. 

His restless energy soon brought him for 
the first time into politics. Always a pas- 
sionate nationalist, always profoundly in- 
terested in the fate of his country, he now 
turned to active participation in Poland’s 
struggle for emancipation. He made a 
speech to commemorate the battle of Grün- 
wald, which proved to him that his appeal 
to an audience did not rest entirely with his 
piano playing. 

But pressing financial difficulties brought 
him back to the concert stage. Only his 
iron strength of will could make him go 
through a concert tour which at times re- 
sembled physical torture. But always in 
the back of his mind was the thought that 
he might soon give up piano playing en- 
tirely to devote himself to politics. 

He was a host at a party at his home in 
Switzerland when the news reached him that 
the World War had broken out. He turned 
to help his country. He gave concerts, the 
funds of which were directed to helping 
Polish victims. He personally organized 
committees in Paris and London to aid the 


Polish. In 1915 he came to America to 
raise funds for Poland and to in- 
terest Americans in the Polish prob- 


lem. For several years he played and 
spoke, and he was to see the fruition of his 
labors. It was largely through his efforts 
that the freedom of Poland became the 
thirteenth of President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points. 

In 1919 Paderewski, heading the national 
party, was elected the first president of lib- 
erated Poland. He carried his reborn coun- 
try through the first year of its existence. 
Then, feeling that he was needed no longer, 
he deserted politics and returned to music. 
He once again began to practise scales, and 
worked fastidiously upon his repertoire. 
Then, in 1922, he announced that he was 
prepared to concertize again. He found 


that he had not been forgotten by the world 
of music, nor lost any of his original powers 
as an interpreter. Once again his path be- 
came one of glory, stretching throughout 
the entire world. 

In the spring of 1939, Paderewski—old 
and sick though he was—undertook an ex- 
tensive tour throughout the United States. 
This tour was never to be completely con- 
summated. Illness forced the postpone- 
ment of a concert in Newark. Then a 
scheduled appearance at the Madison 
Square Garden was postponed at the last 
minute by a slight heart attack. Paderew- 
ski was forced to call his tour to a halt, 
and returned to Switzerland for rest and 
recuperation. 

When Poland was invaded by the Nazi 
army in September, 1939, Paderewski im- 
mediately announced that he was ready to 
help his country once again in any manner 
whatsoever. At that time his government 
said that his help was not necessary. Since 
then, his voice has sounded loud and clear 
throughout the world (including an inter- 
national broadcast in which he delivered a 
short address) in condemnation of the rape 
of Poland and in the expression of hope 
that Poland might once again be free. On 
January 23, 1940, Paderewski was named in 
Paris the president of Poland’s National 
Council, the Parliament of the government 
in exile. 

Paderewski has, for so many years, been 
enveloped in glamour that it is sometimes 
difficult to remember that he is, off the 
concert platform, a human being, with hu- 
man frailties. He likes to play cards, some- 
times indulging in all-night bridge sessions. ` 
He enjoys good movies. Sometimes he 
plays billiards for diversion. He smokes 
prodigiously: many years ago he gave up 
smoking for a year to convince himself that 
he was not a slave to habit; then, when he 
was convinced of this, he returned to what 
he considered a pleasurable vice. 

When he used to tour this country, he al- 
ways traveled by private train. This train 
had the comforts of home, including a pri- 
vate lighting and heating system so that it 
could be sidetracked when it arrived at one 
of its destinations. Its entourage consisted 
of eight people, including a special chef. It 
sometimes also included three additional 
bridge players. 

Paderewski’s home is a twenty-six room 
villa in Morges, Switzerland, which he has 
owned for more than forty years. Since the 
death of his second wife in 1934 (he had 
married her in 1899), he has been living 
there with his sister, a woman secretary and 


her mother. A dozen servants attend to 
his wants and comforts. His daily life 
there has been described as follows: “Ris- 
ing promptly at nine in the morning, he first 
of all reads his daily newspaper from cover 
to cover. After breakfasting on a roll and 
tea at ten-thirty he retires to practise until 
two-fifteen when lunch is served. His af- 
ternoons are spent walking about the 
grounds, smoking a few specially-made 
Mignon brand Egyptian cigarettes, which 
he imports from a Manhattan tobacconist, 
and reading books on history, philosophy 
and politics. From five to eight-thirty he 
plays the piano, then dines, and spends the 
evening in the nightly ritual of a bridge 
game. At ten-thirty he shuffles off to bed.” 

Paderewski has appeared in one talking 
picture, Moonlight Sonata. Biographies of 
Paderewski have been written by Rom Lan- 
dau and Charles Phillips. Paderewski, in 
collaboration with Mary Lawton, has writ- 
ten his autobiography in The Paderewski 
Memoirs. 

He has recorded for Victor compositions 
by Chopin, Schubert, Liszt, Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Schumann and Paganini. 

Paderewski has composed many well 
known works, including a symphony, a pi- 
ano concerto, an opera, Manru, and a vari- 
ety of other compositions. These are dis- 
cussed in greater detail in Composers of 
Today. 


PANIZZA, ETTORE, the conductor of 
operas, was born in Buenos Aires, on 
August 12, 1875 of Italian parents. “I was 
brought up on music. 

I wanted to be a com- 

poser, but composers 

starve. So I became a 

conductor.” 
Showing unusual 
talent for music, Pa- 
nizza was sent to 
Italy for further 
study at the Milan 
Conservatory, from 
. which he was gradu- 

ated with the diploma 
of composer in 1900. Meanwhile, in 1899, 
he made his debut as conductor at the Sa- 
vona Theater. 

He began his career as orchestral con- 
ductor at the Costanzi Theater in Rome. 
After this he conducted Italian, French 
and German operas in leading Italian opera 
houses. In 1907 he scored a marked suc- 
cess at Covent Garden, remaining there for 
the next six years. In 1916 he conducted 
for the first time at La Scala, succeeding 
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Arturo Toscanini as its principal conductor 
in 1921, and holding this distinguished post 
for a decade. During this period, Panizza 
also conducted series of orchestral concerts 
with the La Scala orchestra. Besides his 
performances in Milan, Panizza conducted 
in Spain, Paris, Vienna, and for a number 
of seasons at the Teatro Colón in Buenos 
Aires. From South America, he went to 
the United States, serving for a period as 
principal conductor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. 

When Tullio Serafin resigned from the 
Metropolitan, Panizza was engaged as his 
successor. His Metropolitan debut took 
place on the opening night of the 1934 sea- 
son—on December 22—when he directed 
Aida. “His reading,” wrote Olin Downes, 
“was imbued with the fiery temperament 
of the conductor. The operatic blood runs 
hot in Mr. Panizza’s veins... . The mu- 
sic has seldom in late seasons coursed so 
strongly, so swiftly, with such stinging 
dramatic accents and throbs of color.” 

Panizza has been one of the principal 
conductors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, giving many distinguished per- 
formances in French and Italian operas. 
He is also well known as a composer, hav- 
ing created several operas (including 
Aurora, which was written on a commission 
from the Argentine government for the 
opening of the Teatro Colón). He has 
edited Berlioz’s Treatise on Instrumenta- 
tion which has been published in Milan. 


PAPI, GENNARO, conductor of operas, 
was born in Naples in December, 1886. He 
was a pupil of Camillo de Nardis, and in 
1906 became chorus master at San Severe 
di Puglia. After this 
he was assistant con- 
ductor of operas in 
Milan, Warsaw, 
Odessa and London. 
In 1911 he assisted 
Campanini at Covent 
Garden, and between 
1913 and 1916 assist- 
ed Toscanini at the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

In 1916 Papi was 
promoted to the rank of principal conductor 
at the Metropolitan, making his debut as first 
conductor with Manon. “Seldom has a finer 
reading than that given by Mr. Papi been 
heard here,” wrote one critic. “For an ap- 
parently youthful conductor, Mr. Papi di- 
rected with the assurance and sweep of a 
veteran. He preserved perfect balance be- 
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tween singers and orchestra, and built his 
climaxes with a fine sense of proportion. 
While he conducted with proper restraint, the 
music lost none of its emotional qualities, its 
passionate outbursts and dramatic fervor.” 

Papi remained with the Metropolitan until 
1927, during which period he was assigned 
to conduct most of the operas in the Italian 
repertory. In 1927 he resigned from the 
Metropolitan to become first conductor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, but in 1935—following 
a quarrel with the directors of the Chicago 
Opera—he returned to New York to succeed 
Vincenzo Bellezza at the Metropolitan. Be- 
sides his performances in New York and 
Chicago, Papi has directed opera perform- 
ances in Buenos Aires, Mexico City and Mi- 
lan. 


PARAY, PAUL M. A. CHARLES, dis- 
tinguished French conductor, was born in Le 
Tréport, France, on May 24, 1886. He was 
precocious musically, and as a child he 
startled his relatives and neighbors with 
musical feats which made them refer to him 
as “another Mozart.” He was soon entered 
in the Paris Conservatory, where he carried 
off his studies brilliantly under the instruc- 
tion of Caussade and Leroux. In 1911 he 
won the Prix de Rome. The three years he 
spent at the Villa Medici in Rome were im- 
portant in his development as an artist. 

Upon returning to Paris, he joined the 
army and fought at the front. He was cap- 
tured by the Germans and held prisoner until 
the end of the war. 

In 1918, soon after his return to musical 
activity, he was appointed conductor of an 
orchestra at the Casino de Cauteret. One of 
the members of the orchestra was deeply im- 
pressed by the talent revealed by Paray, and 
arranged a meeting with Camille Chevillard. 
Chevillard, convinced of Paray’s gifts, ap- 
pointed him assistant conductor of the Con- 
certs Lamoureux. In 1923, upon the death 
of Chevillard, Paul Paray became the prin- 
cipal conductor of the Lamoureux orchestra. 
In this post he distinguished himself as one 
of the most eminent of modern French con- 
ductors. He earned particular distinction for 
his performances of music by such French 
composers as Berlioz, Ravel and César 
Franck. In 1928 Paray supplemented his 
activities in Paris with a season of sym- 
phony concerts at Monte Carlo. 

“He unquestionably possesses the genius 
of rhythm,” wrote Dominique Sordet. “He 
directs with an irresistible force. He has 
authority, clarity of vision, strength of will 
and bigness of scope. ... He knows what 
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he wants, and he knows how to get what he 
wants.” 

On July 24, 1939 Paul Paray made his 
American debut as conductor in an all- 
French program at the Lewisohn Stadium in 
New York. “He proved himself to be a 
conductor of outstanding capacity,” wrote 
the critic of The New York Times. 


The PASQUIER TRIO, which is com- 
posed of three brothers, was founded in 
Paris in 1927. Jean Pasquier is the violin- 
ist; Pierre, the violist; Etienne, the violoncel- 
list. All three brothers were born in Tours 
between the years of 1902 and 1905 and 
were educated first at the Tours School of 
Music and then at the Paris Conservatory. 
All three became successful individually as 
concert artists before combining into a cham- 
ber music ensemble. 

They had been playing together in musi- 
cal performances since childhood, for more 
than twenty years, before deciding to be- 
come a permanent chamber-music group. 
Their lifelong association is no doubt largely 
responsible for their extraordinary coordina- 
tion. 

After a successful concert appearance in 
Paris in 1927, they toured Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Austria, Italy, Spain and 
England with considerable success. In an 
amazing repertoire which, besides the ac- 
cepted masterpieces, included unusual works 
and novelties by Purcell, Boccherini, Reger, 
Francaix, Rivier, Gibbons, Durante, Scar- 
latti, Mihalovici and Stradella, the Pasquier 
Trio impressed itself on European music 
audiences as one of the most important of 
chamber music ensembles. They were, as 
one European critic pointed out, a unique en- 
semble. “One had the impression that they 
thought alike, looked at music from the same 
standpoint,” wrote the critic of the London 
Daily Telegraph. “Homogeneity of this 
kind,’’ wrote the critic of the London Times, 
“permits each part to take momentary promi- 
nence, and so makes possible that kind of 
contrapuntal interplay that one finds in good 
madrigal singing.” 

After their European success, the Pasquier 
Trio came to America and repeated their 
triumphs in this country. “The standard 
exhibited,” wrote the Herald Tribune critic, 
“told of a devoted and self-subordinating 
artistic outlook and thorough knowledge of 
the music on the part of each instrumentalist. 
The unity of the performance was both out- 
ward and inward; the tonal blending and 
proportion usually laudable and the realiza- 
tion of fine shades of tone, color and dy- 
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namics was accomplished by a single artistic 
entity rather than three individuals.” 

In America, the Pasquier Trio was fea- 
tured in a series of concerts sponsored by 
the Chamber Music Society of America. 
They have also played at leading Universi- 
ties, and were featured at the concerts of the 
New Friends of Music in New York. 

Many prominent modern composers have 
dedicated trios to the Pasquiers, including 
Jean Francais, Martinu, Rivier and Harsan- 
yi. The Pasquier Trio has made several 
notable recordings for CoLumsia, including 
major works by Beethoven, Mozart, Fran- 
çaix, etc. 
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PAULY, ROSE, dramatic soprano of 
opera (and one of the foremost interpreters 
of the role of Elektra, in the Strauss opera 
of the same name) 
was born about 1905 
in Eperjes, then a 
Hungarian town but 
after the World War 
incorporated into 
Czechoslovakia. In 
1923 she made her 
opera debut in Ham- 


burg in Lohengrin, 
but she disliked the 
role, and after ap- 
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times decided to abandon it. Later she ap- 
peared as Ortrud. From Hamburg, Pauly 
went to the Cologne Opera where she was 
heard, and discovered, by Otto Klemperer. 
In 1927 Klemperer brought her to the newly 
founded Kroll Opera in Berlin where, for 
the next few years, she was starred in prac- 
tically every important premiére. She also 
appeared as a guest in Budapest and Paris. 

Her phenomenal repertoire of sixty- 
seven roles brought her many engagements 
throughout Europe, and a steadily increas- 
ing success. She appeared at the Vienna 
State Opera, specializing in Wagnerian and 
Richard Strauss soprano roles, and scoring 
a triumph with Elektra. At the Salzburg 
festival, she also appeared in Elektra. In 
Italy she was featured at almost every major 
opera house, including La Scala. She was 
known in Italy as La Duse tedesca, and in 
the Hall of Fame at the Verdi Opera House 
in Trieste her portrait hangs between those 
of Duse and Moissi. In Vienna she was also 
honored: she was given the highest appoint- 
ment known to an opera star, that of Kam- 
mersingerin. 
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Her first American appearance took place 
on March 18, 1937 when, as a soloist of the 
New York Philharmonic, she appeared in 
a concert version of Elektra. She was a 
sensation. The ovation at the end of each 
of her appearances was the greatest heard in 
Carnegie Hall since Toscanini’s farewell con- 
cert. Backstage, the leading musicians of the 
city congratulated her on her magnificent 
performance, among them Mary Garden, 
Grace Moore, Iturbi, Reiner, Smallens, Bo- 
danzky and Edward Johnson. 

“Rose Pauly proved herself the- greatest 
and most dramatic singer in this part to have 
been heard in this country,” wrote Olin 
Downes. “The music has not before been 
sung with such grandeur and feeling in this 
city. No previous incumbent of the part 
had Miss Pauly’s vocal material, which is at 
the disposition of an artist of the most ex- 
ceptional interpretative powers.” 

“The astounding feat that she accom- 
plished,” wrote Lawrence Gilman, “was to 
concentrate in her impersonation, without 
benefit of costume or make-up or settings, 
and with suggestions of histrionic action, 
not only the terrific character conceived by 
Strauss, but the imaginative heart and centre 
of the drama.” 

Such acclamation inevitably brought her 
a Metropolitan Opera contract. On January 
7, 1938, she appeared in her first American 
opera performance, in Elektra. She re- 
peated at the Metropolitan the triumph of 
the previous season. Hers was once again 
“the superb impersonation,’ as Lawrence 
Gilman wrote. “As before, the feature of 
her performance was the clarity and elo- 
quence with which it laid bare the essential 
nobility of the character and the greatness of 
the motivation.” 

In 1938 Rose Pauly also made her Covent 
Garden debut in Elektra. 

She considers the part of Elektra her most 
difficult role, and confesses that “it takes 
the very heart out of me. There is never 
a light moment. All is tragedy, always the 
one thought to kill the mother. It is a, ter- 
rific mental and physical strain when it is 
done right, and each time it leaves me com- 
pletely elektrisiert.” 

She has become so intimately, so insepar- 
ably identified with the role of Elektra, that 
it is sometimes difficult to remember that her 
successes have been great in other roles 
as well. As a matter of fact, her extensive 
repertoire includes leading soprano ‘roles 
in major German, French and Italian operas. 
She has sung all the Wagnerian soprano 
roles (with one exception) and has ap- 
peared in most of the famous Richard 
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Strauss operas. In the summer of 1940.she 
appeared successfully as Carmen at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium in New York.. Besides the 
works in the general repertory, she has ap- 
peared in such novelties as Schilling’s Mona 
Lisa, Schreker’s Ferne Klange, D’Albert’s 
Tiefland. Her successes in modern opera in- 
clude Berg’s Wozzeck and MHindemith’s 
Neues vom Tage. 


PEERCEH, JAN, young tenor, was born in 
New York City as Jacob Perelmuth, and 
pegan his SE of music with the violin. 
In his fifteenth year 
‘he became a profes- 
sional musician, play- 
ing the violin in 
dance orchestras, in 
theaters, and at pri- 
vate concerts. Some- 
times an opportunity 
would present itself 
for him to sing, and 
when he did so he re- 
vealed a voice of 
beautiful quality. 

Realizing, finally, that he was better suit- 
ed for singing than for playing the violin, 
he studied with Emilio Roxas. Rothafel 
heard him sing one day and recommended 
him to Erno Rapee. In 1933 Peerce was 
engaged by the Radio City Music Hall, a 
post he has held till now. On the stage, 
and many Sundays over the air during the 
Radio City Music Hall broadcasts, he has 
sung an extensive repertoire of operatic 
arias, ballads and art songs. He has also 
been featured by the Radio City Music Hall 
in their important broadcasts of Italian and 
German operas in abridged form. It has 
been computed that, in five years’ time, he 
sang more than 2370 times before a visible 
audience of more than 15,000,000... . 

His popularity on the air increased with 
guest performances over many major radio 
hours, such as those sponsored by Ford, 
General Motors and the R.C.A. As a result 
of his increasing popularity, Peerce under- 
took extensive concert tours throughout the 
country, and appeared as guest artist with 
many famous orchestras. In 1938 Toscanini 
selected Peerce to be a guest artist in per- 
formances of Busoni’s Rondo Arlecchino, 
after which Peerce also appeared with Tos- 
canini in performances of the Beethoven 
Ninth Symphony and Verdi’s Requiem. 

In 1938, too—on May 14—Jan Peerce 
made his first opera appearance on a public 
stage. This took place at the Shubert 
Theatre in Philadelphia when he appeared 


in the leading tenor role of Rigoletto with 
the Columbia Opera Company. 

On November 7, 1939, Jan Peerce made 
his New York recital debut. “Mr. Peerce 
met the test most successfully,” wrote Sam- 
uel Chotzinoff, "and New York can now 
legitimately rejoice in the possession of an 
exceptional tenor who can deliver both a 
Lied and an aria to the taste of connoisseurs 
of each.” 

Jan Peerce is dark-haired, with intense 
eyes, and a soft, affable manner. He was 
married early in his career, and now lives 
with his wife and children in New York. 
Except for an infrequent game of golf, he 
has no major hobby to divert him from 
music; when he wishes relaxation he goes 
either to a motion picture or to the theater. 

He has made recordings of several of his 
favorite concert songs for ROYALE. 


PELLETIER, WILFRED, conductor of 
opera and symphony, was born in Montreal, 
Canada, on June 30, 1896. His father was 
a professional mu- 
sician who gave his 
son his first lessons in 
piano, harmony and 
composition, When he 
was seventeen, Pel- 
letier was appointed 
assistant conductor of 
the Montreal Opera. 
In 1914 he won the 
Province of Quebec 
Prix d'Europe, and 
was sent to Paris to 
study with Philipp, Rousseau, Widor and 
Bellaigue. 

In 1917 he returned to this continent, and 
coming to New York he was appointed as- 
sistant conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. One of his first assignments was to 
rehearse Samson and Delilah with a cast 
that included (Caruso, Matzenauer and 
Whitehill. 

For many years Pelletier was second- 
string conductor at the Metropolitan, earning 
praise for his conscientious application to the 
task of preparing the operas for the first 
conductors. In 1932 he was appointed first 
conductor, and since then he has directed 
many performances of Italian and French 
operas with intelligence, force and percep- 
tion. During his long stay at the Metropoli- 
tan, he has had the distinction of having 
coached some of the greatest singers in 
many of their famous roles, including Caru- 
so, Bori, Gigli, Farrar, and such younger 
artists as Lily Pons, Grace Moore and Rose 
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Bampton. Rose Bampton, incidentally, is 
in private life Mrs. Wilfred Pelletier. 

He has had other important engagements. 
For a while he conducted the Scotti Opera 
which toured the country mostly in one-night 
stands. He has also been conductor and ar- 
tistic director of the Concerts Symphoniques 
in Montreal where, in 1935, he introduced a 
series of concerts for children which has 
earned him the title of “musical godfather 
of the children of Canada.” He has also 
organized the Montreal Bach Festival, and in 
the spring of 1939 he toured South Africa. 

He has been closely associated with the 
radio. In 1933, he made his radio debut on 
the Simmons Hour. Since then he has con- 
ducted many radio programs, including the 
Packard Hour, the Firestone Program, and 
the Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air. 
He made his motion picture debut in the Big 
Broadcast of 1938 when he conducted the 
opera sequences featuring Kirsten Flagstad. 

Pelletier has conducted for Vicror the 
abridged version of Verdi’s Otello, per- 
formed by members of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


The PEROLE STRING QUARTET was 
founded in 1927. It took its name from the 
first two letters of the surnames of three of 
its founders. 

Mischa Elman was invited to select the 
original personnel. Of the original members 
of the Quartet, Joseph Coleman, violinist, 
and Lillian Fuchs, violist, remain. David 
Mankovitz, second violin, and Ernst Silber- 
stein, cellist, have joined the Quartet in recent 
years. 

Joseph Coleman, first violinist, was born 
in Odessa, Russia, and was graduated from 
the Trinity College of Music in London, 
awarded the medal of Worshipful Company, 
the youngest ever to receive this distinction. 
He came to America in 1921 and after only 
six lessons with Leopold Auer won the Auer 
Scholarship for the Chicago Conservatory. 
In 1924, he returned to Europe to begin his 
concert career with an appearance with the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Successful concerts 
in several European capitals followed. In 
1925, Coleman made his American debut 
at Carnegie Hall. Besides his work with the 
Perolé Quartet, Coleman has been concert- 
master of the WOR Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Alfred Wallenstein, and with 
this organization has frequently appeared as 
soloist. 

David Mankovitz, second violin, is an 
honor graduate of the Institute of Musical 
Art. He has been a member of the New 
York String Quartet, the Kroll Sextet, and 
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the Dorian String Quartet. He has also 
been assisting artist with the Musical Art 
Quartet and the Compinsky Trio. His af- 
filiation with the Perolé Quartet dates back 
to 1928. 

Lillian Fuchs was born in New York City. 
At the age of seventeen she was graduated 
from the Artists Course in Violin at the 
Institute of Musical Art, winning highest 
honors. In 1925 she made her New York 
debut, and since then has toured the country 
in recitals, and as assisting artist with cham- 
ber-music groups. 

Ernst Silberstein, cellist, was famous 
throughout Europe before coming to Amer- 
ica. He was born in Berlin, and was gradu- 
ated from the Academy of Music. For ten 
years he was solo cellist of the Berlin State 
Opera, playing under such famous con- 
ductors as Bruno Walter, Leo Blech and 
Wilhelm Furtwängler. At the same time he 
was a member of the Klinger Quartet, tour- 
ing throughout Europe with this group. The 
rise of the Nazi government brought an end 
to his musical activity in Germany, and in 
April, 1936, Silberstein came to America. 
After a summer concert tour of Switzerland 
he returned to New York, and was engaged 
for the Perolé Quartet. 

For three years the Perolé Quartet worked 
upon its repertoire, performing only at pri- 
vate gatherings. Finally, on November 5, 
1930, it made its debut at Town Hall. “The 
tone of the Quartet is sound and healthy,” 
wrote one critic, “but it sometimes fails to 
attain the full vibrancy which is essential in 
a public hall.” With subsequent appear- 
ances, the Perolé Quartet made a deeper im- 
pression. In 1932, at Columbia University, 
it performed a cycle devoted to all the cham- 
ber works of Brahms. 

The Perolé Quartet has gained its fame not 
through public concerts but rather through 
radio performances. In 1929 it appeared for 
the first time over WOR, and soon there- 
after inaugurated a weekly series of cham- 
ber music concerts in which it presented al- 
most every important work written for 
string quartet. For more than eight years 
the Perolé Quartet has been featured in a 
series of chamber music concerts over the 
air, and has been largely responsible for the 
exploitation of chamber music by the radio. 
Almost 400 performances have been broad- 
cast by the Quartet over WOR. 

“The salient merits of the body are balance 
and precision,’ wrote W. J. Henderson. “In 
the former, the players have gone far and 
indeed some older quartets might envy them 
their achievement of dynamic agreement.” 
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In 1939 the Perolé Quartet was featured 
in a series of chamber music concerts at the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. It has re- 
corded the Mozart B-flat Quartet for 
MUSICRAFT. 


PESSL, YELLA, harpsichordist, was born 
in Vienna in a musical household where the 
leading musicians of the day gathered for 
weekly chamber mu- 
sic concerts, Rhe 
friends of her par- 
ents. included musi- 
cians from the Vien- 
na Philharmonic and 
the Vienna State 
Opera. Music was an 
important influence in 
Yella Pessl’s life 
from earliest child- 
hood. Reacting to the 
influence, she com- 
posed a piano work at the age of five, a com- 
position which she designated as “an ab- 
stract composition to be played without too 
much pedal.” 

After preliminary studies in music, she 
entered the Vienna Academy, where she was 
a pupil of Schmidt and Schütz. Subsequently 
she became a friend and pupil of Alexander 
Wunderer, president of the Vienna Bach 
Society and a former member of the Vienna 
Philharmonic. Of all her teachers, Wunder- 
er exerted the greatest influence on her life. 

She studied the piano, the cello, the organ, 
and—because she was most attracted to old 
music—the harpsichord. When she was 
fourteen she made her first public appear- 
ance with the Vienna Bach Society, playing 
the figured bass accompaniments on the or- 
gan. A year later she was suddenly called 
upon to substitute for her organ teacher, 
who had been taken ill, in a performance 
of the Bach Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
with the Society of Friends of Music. Short- 
ly after this she was engaged by Otto Klem- 
perer to play the harpsichord part of a Bach 
Cantata performed by the Vienna Philhar- 
monic. 

Gradually Pessl realized that her favorite 
instrument was the harpsichord. She hence- 
forth devoted the greater part of her energy 
to that instrument, and with it achieved fame 
first in Vienna, then in several German cities. 

In 1931 Yella Pessl made her first visit 
to America, playing the harpsichord at con- 
certs of the Schola Cantorum and the 
League of Composers. After a brief return 
to Vienna, she decided to make America her 
permanent home . Her harpsichord playing 
has since been featured extensively in the 
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musical life of this country. For several 
years she appeared on a weekly radio broad- 
cast over a national hookup, playing old mu- 
sic. 

She has also appeared extensively in con- 
certs, giving many recitals of old music, ap- 
pearing as guest with leading artists and 
symphony orchestras. She was selected 
three times by Arturo Toscanini to perform 
with the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 

Yella Pessl, as Pitts Sanborn once pointed 
out, “displays a fine musicianship, a re- 
markably clean technique and a comprehen- 
sion of her choices that bespeak the scholar 
and finished performer.” 

Yella Pessl is also in charge of the pro- 
grams of the Bach Circle, which was found- 
ed in 1937, and which since then has given 
concerts of unusual old music for a variety 
of solo instruments, chamber orchestra, and 
voices. These concerts have frequently 
proved to be among the significant musical 
events of the season, as, for example, its 
first performance in America of the entire 
Bach Musical Offering, early in 1940. 

Yella Pessl performs on a Maendler 
Schramm harpsichord, which was construct- 
ed expressly for her by Maendler of Munich. 

She has been active as teacher of the harp- 
sichord, and has given courses in harpsichord 
playing and in the interpretation of early 
key-board music at Columbia University and 
the Eastman School of Music. 

Pessl has made recordings for several dif- 
ferent companies. Among her recordings 
for VICTOR are harpsichord works by Bach, 
as well as the first, second and fourth sonatas 
for flute and harpsichord (in which she is 
assisted by Georges Barrère). For CoLUM- 
BIA, she has recorded works by Bach, Scar- 
latti (an entire album of sonatas), Purcell, 
Daquin, K.P.E. Bach, Couperin and Handel. 


PETRI, EGON, pianist, is a descendant of 
a family which for generations had produced 
outstanding musicians. He was born on 
March 23, 1881 in 
Hanover, Germany, 
the son of a celebra- 
ted Dutch violinist. 
The Petri home was 
the rendezvous for 
leading musicians, 
and as a child Egon 
came into personal 
contact with such mu- 
sicians as Tschaikov- 
sky, Grieg, Brahms, 
Joachim, Clara Schu- 
mann, Mahler, Nikisch and Eugen d’Albert. 
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At the age of five he was taught the 
violin by his mother. Later he entered the 
Kreuzschule in Dresden, from which he was 
graduated in 1899, From his seventh year 
on, he was also taught the piano, his teachers 
including Buchmayer and Teresa Carreño. 
He also studied the organ and the French 
horn. From 1899 to 1901 he was a violinist 
in the Dresden Royal Orchestra, and played 
second violin in his father’s string quartet. 

He decided to concentrate on the piano, 
encouraged to do so by Busoni and Paderew- 
ski. Petri studied with Busoni, and after 
a full year of intensive study he made his 
first public appearances in Holland and Ger- 
many. He was an immediate success. Twice 
he was invited to perform before the Queen 
of Holland, and by special invitation he per- 
formed in England in 1903, playing his own 
piano concerto with the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra. 

Petri’s success in England brought him an 
appointment as professor at the Manchester 
Royal College of Music. In 1911 he left 
Manchester and took part in Hans Richter’s 
farewell concert, performing the César 
Franck Symphonic Variations and the Liszt 
Todtentanz. He then moved to Berlin, mak- 
ing that capital his home until 1917. Mean- 
while his concert work had become extensive. 
He played in Italy under Busoni’s baton, and 
in Poland he gave more than a hundred re- 
citals within a period of a few years. He 
also concertized in Germany and Austria. 

In 1920 he went to Basle, there to be- 
come professor at the Conservatory. He 
left Basle to accept the post of professor at 
the newly organized High School of Music 
in Berlin, holding that post until 1925. 

In November, 1923, he was the first for- 
eign artist since the Revolution to be in- 
vited to the Soviet Union. He was a sen- 
sation. In a period of forty days he was 
called upon to perform thirty-one times, and 
at one time gave as many as three recitals 
in one day. Between 1923 and 1928 Petri 
played more than 300 concerts in Russia, not 
only in the leading cities, but in smaller 
towns and hamlets as well. 

In 1927 Petri settled in Zakopane, Poland, 
dividing his time between his concert work 
and his teaching. 

His American debut took place in New 
York on January 11, 1932. “Mr. Petri 
showed himself to be a musician of taste and 
skill and understanding, admirably modest 
and self-effacing, wholly absorbed in his 
task of recreation,” wrote Lawrence Gilman. 
“There is not a trace of the exhibitionist 
about him; he is a virtuoso by reason of his 
abilities and attainments, but he makes that 
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tarnished word seem curiously unsuited to 
musicianship so genuine, and sincere and 
fine.” 

Since 1927 Petri has performed many 
times in America, and has taught the piano 
in Boston and New York. 

In August, 1939, the Dutch consul in 
Cracow warned Petri to leave Poland. Over- 
night Petri was forced to flee the country 
with his wife and three pupils, and left 
Poland on the last train to depart before the 
Nazi bombers rained destruction. Behind 
him, in Poland, Petri left his valuable library 
of books and music and many precious man- 
uscripts. He came to America, and decided 
to set up his home in this country. 

Egon Petri has made many outstanding 
recordings for CoLumsia, including major 
works by Beethoven, Tschaikovsky, Brahms, 
Schubert, Liszt and Busoni. 


PIASTRO, MISHEL, violinist, was born 
in Kertz, Crimea, on June 19, 1891. His 
father was a violinist, a pupil of Leopold 
Auer. 

Piastro was a pro- 
digy who began to 
study the violin with 
his father, continuing 
at the St. Petersburg 


Conservatory with 
Auer. He was a 
member of a class 


that included Heifetz, 
Elman and Zimbalist. 
In his autobiography, 
Auer numbers Pia- 
stro among his best pupils. He was so well 
thought of by the Russian authorities that 
he was one of the three violinists to whom 
the Czar was to extend the privilege of ex- 
emption from military service; the other two 
were Elman and Zimbalist. 

After being graduated from the Con- 
servatory in 1910 with first prize in violin 
playing, Piastro was soloist with the orches- 
tra founded and directed by Koussevitzky. 
Extensive tours followed. Annually, be- 
tween 1914 and 1919, Piastro visited the 
Orient; before he came to America he gave 
more than 400 concerts in the Far East. 
The King of Siam presented him with a 
gold medal. 

Mishel Piastro came to the United 
States in 1920, making his American debut 
at Carnegie Hall on October 3, 1920. This 
is what Richard Aldrich said of his debut 
performance: “Mr. Piastro is an artist of 
sound, substantial equipment, and a serious 
one. His largest asset seems to be his tone, 
which is big and penetrating, a little thick 
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and heavy, but well controlled in all nuances. 
His ear rarely fails him in the matter of 
intonation, and his facility on the fingerboard 
serves him well. He plays in a serious and 
musical manner.” 

One year after his debut, Piastro 
toured) America with Richard Strauss in 
performances of chamber music by that 
great composer. 

After establishing a good reputation in 
the concert field, Piastro temporarily with- 
drew from virtuoso work to become concert- 
master of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. This was in 1925. Six years 
later, Toscanini called him to New York to 
become concertmaster of the New York 
Philharmonic. Toscanini is reported to have 
said that Piastro is the greatest-living con- 
certmaster. 

Coincidental with his work in the New 
York Philharmonic, Piastro has appeared 
frequently as soloist of the orchestra in 
performances of several major concertos. 
After Toscanini’s retirement as conductor 
of the Philharmonic, Piastro announced 
that, although he would remain with the 
orchestra, he would also return to concert 
work. In the spring of 1937 he toured 
Japan, for the first time in many years. He 
has also appeared as soloist with many of the 
major American orchestras. 

“Mr. Piastro,” once wrote Lawrence Gil- 
man, “always causes me to wonder how he 
manages to extract so opulent and magnifi- 
cent a tone from a violin which often in 
his hands sounds almost like a cello of higher 
pitch. Yet Mr. Piastro invariably preserves 
the quality and character of his instrument ; 
for he is an artist of fine taste and dis- 
tinction of style, even when his playing is 
most sumptuous.” 

Mishel Piastro has also made a few ap- 
pearances as a conductor, making guest 
appearances with the baton with the San 
Francisco Symphony, and on the General 
Motors Hour over the radio. 


PIATIGORSKY, GREGOR, cellist, some- 
times known as “the Russian Casals,’ was 
born in Ekaterinoslav, Ukraine, on April 
20, 1903. He began to study the cello as a 
child with his father, a violinist. He was 
still very young when financial misfortune 
descended upon his family, and to help them 
during this crisis, Gregor (then little more 
than nine years old) worked as cellist in a 
local motion picture house. His perform- 
ances there, however, did not prevent him 
from continuing the study of the instrument. 

In his fifteenth year Piatigorsky was en- 
gaged as first cellist of the Imperial Opera 
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orchestra in Moscow. Besides playing in 
this orchestra, he was a member of a string 
quartet which performed at the Conserva- 
tory. At the same time he was continuing 
with his music study with Alfred von Glehn. 

During the Revolution, Piatigorsky at- 
tempted unsuccess- 
fully to escape from 
Russia. In 1921 a 
band of smugglers 
promised to take him 
safely into Poland, 
but they kept their 
promise only after 
they had robbed him 
of money and cloth- 
ing. In Poland, Piati- 
gorsky knew suffer- 
ing and hunger. His 
pressing want, however, was soon alleviated 
when he was appointed to the orchestra of 
the Warsaw Opera. 

From Warsaw he went on to Berlin to 
study with Julius Klengel. When Klengel 
heard him play he confessed that there was 
little he could teach him, that he was already 
a master of his instrument. Yet, despite his 
unquestioned competence, Piatigorsky found 
it difficult to earn a living. Berlin at the time 
was in the grip of one of its worst inflation- 
ary periods, and the result was widespread 
starvation. The times were not propitious 
for the emergence of a concert artist, and 
Piatigorsky kept body and soul together dur- 
ing this trying period by playing the cello in 
cafés and at motion picture theaters. 

One day Artur Schnabel heard him play, 
and invited him to participate in the perform- 
ance of a work by Arnold Schonberg. This 
was the turning point in Piatigorsky’s career. 
A flutist, present at the Schonberg perform- 
ance, introduced Piatigorsky to Furtwangler, 
who urged the young cellist to enter a com- 
petition then being held for the post of first 
cellist with the Berlin Philharmonic. Piati- 
gorsky won the prize, and from this time on 
his rise to fame was swift. Furtwängler 
featured Piatigorsky in several concertos, 
from time to time, with such success that 
Piatigorsky soon resigned from orchestral 
work to devote himself exclusively to a 
career as virtuoso. However, as a sign of 
gratitude to the conductor who discovered 
him, Piatigorsky always returned to his first 
desk in the Berlin Philharmonic whenever 
Furtwängler conducted. 

In 1929 Piatigorsky made his tour of the 
United States, making his debut in the 
Dvorak concerto with the New York Phil- 
harmonic on December 29, 1929. “In his 
hands,” wrote Samuel Chotzinoff, “the in- 


strument shed its reputed limitations. The 
lower register yielded beautiful sounds, as 
did the higher. ... The technical matters 
that Dvorak burdened it with came through 
as brilliantly and as easily as they would 
have on a fiddle. . . . In addition, he is one 
of the most poetic and sensitive performers 
now before the public.” 

Piatigorsky appeared in recitals in almost 
every major American city, and was soloist 
with the leading orchestras, establishing his 
reputation firmly as one of the leading cellists 
of the time. 

On January 31, 1935, Piatigorsky was 
featured as a soloist with Arturo Toscanini 
and the New York Philharmonic in the 
world premiére of a new cello concerto by 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, composed expressly for 
Piatigorsky’s use. 

Piatigorsky is six feet three inches tall, 
dark-haired, with sharply outlined features. 
He makes so striking an impression to the 
eye that he is often a subject for painters. 

He divides his great love for sports equally 
between winter and summer diversions. Dur- 
ing the summer, he used to spend his holi- 
days on the French Riviera, where he would 
swim and take long hikes. In the winter, he 
vacationed in the Swiss Alps so that he might 
ski, skate or sleigh. 

He likes American cigarettes, Russian 
food, and the practical jokes of every nation- 
ality. In more contemplative moods, he likes 
books, science, philosophy. He enjoys most 
the society of his intimate friends. When 
he is at home with his wife (the former 
Jacqueline de Rothschild, daughter of Baron 
Edouard de Rothschild, of Paris), he is in- 
variably host to a large gathering of friends. 
His two most intimate friends are Vladimir 
Horowitz and Nathan Milstein. The trio have 
frequently spent holidays together either in 
Switzerland or on the French Riviera. 

For many years Piatigorsky has traveled 
on a League of Nations Nansen passport. 
He later applied for American citizen- 
ship, and in the spring of 1937 signed his first 
papers. 

For Vicror, Piatigorsky has recorded 
works by Schumann, Weber, Chopin, Scri- 
abin and Tschaikovsky. With Artur Rubin- 
stein he has recorded the Brahms E-minor 
sonata, while with Artur Schnabel he has 
performed for Victor the Beethoven G- 
minor sonata. 


PICCAVER, ALFRED, is only slightly 
known to American music lovers, but he has 
been considered in Europe one of the lead- 
ing opera tenors of the past two decades. He 
was born in Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, Eng- 
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land, on February 5, 1884, the descendant of 
several generations of Lincolnshire farmers. 
When he was only seven his parents brought 
him to America, settling in Albany, New 
York. In Albany, 3 
Piccaver sang in a o 

church choir. “I also 
had some parlor 
tricks, such as singing 
Negro and sentimen- 
tal songs to my own 
accompaniment.” 

On completing aca- 
demic studies in Al- 
bany, Piccaver 
worked as an electri- 
cal engineer under 
Edison. An accident, however, brought his 
engineering career to an end. 

During this period he studied music. Com- 
ing to the attention of Heinrich Conried, 
then director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, he was recommended for a scholar- 
ship for the Metropolitan Opera School. 
Piccaver remained here till 1907. 

He went to England for a vacation, and 
from there to Austria to join a few Ameri- 
can friends who were students of music. He 
happened to sing for them one day, and so 
impressed them that they urged him to sing 
for Angelo Neumann, the opera impresario. 
Neumann gave Piccaver a contract for the 
Neues Deutsches Theater in Prague, with 
his debut on September 25, 1907 in Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Following two seasons in Prague, Piccaver 
went to Italy to study with Rosario, teacher 
of Caruso. Returning to Central Europe, he 
was engaged by the Vienna Opera, making 
his Vienna debut in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Except for a brief period in 1932, 
when as a result of a disagreement with the 
directors he resigned from his position, Pic- 
caver remained a principal tenor of the 
Vienna Opera until 1937. He appeared in a 
great variety of roles, including all the 
major tenor roles in the Verdi operas, and 
in many other Italian, French and German 
operas. 

When the World War broke out, Piccaver 
twice attempted to escape from Austria, and 
was twice stopped at the border. He was 
then told by the Chief of Police that he 
would be permitted to lead a normal life in 
Vienna, and would be permitted to continue 
his work with the Vienna Opera, if he prom- 
ised to make no further effort to escape. 
During the entire period of the War, there- 
fore, Piccaver’s artistic career was uninter- 
rupted. 
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He became, after the War, one of the 
best known and most highly admired opera 
tenors in Vienna. Characteristic of his fame 
is the fact that when, in 1927, a plaque was 
placed on the fagade of the Theater-an-der- 
Wien depicting a scene from Fidelio, one of 
the three figures in the design was that of 
Piccaver. 

On January 1, 1924, Piccaver made his 
American debut at the Chicago Civic Opera 
as the Duke in Rigoletto, but he never suc- 
ceeded in duplicating in this country his 
European successes. In 1926 he sang in 
Covent Garden, London, for the first time, 
and was given a warm welcome by his com- 
patriots. 

In 1937, following an altercation with the 
authorities of the Vienna Opera, Piccaver 
resigned, thus bringing to an end his long 
association with that opera house. He left 
Austria, stayed for a while in Switzerland, 
and then purchased a house in Putney, Eng- 
land, where he is living at the present 
time. Since 1938, Piccaver’s opera engage- 
ments have been confined principally to Eng- 
land and France. 

Piccaver has recorded arias from operas 
by Puccini, Meyerbeer, Verdi, Wagner and 
Giordano for PoLypor. 


PINZA, EZIO, opera bass, was born in 
Rome on May 18, 1892, the youngest son of 
seven children. His father, a lumber dealer, 
had hopes of making 
his son a civil engi- 
neer. In Ravenna (to 
which city the Pinza 
family had come 
when Ezio was two 
years old), Ezio be- 
gan his preparatory 
studies. But engi- 
neering proved dis- 
tasteful to the boy, 
and he abandoned it. 
E E In his seventeenth 
year he became a professional cyclist, enter- 
ing cross-country competitions and six-day 
bicycle races. 

One day, immediately after a race, he was 
in a shower, and from exuberance he burst 
into song. A friend overheard him and en- 
couraged him to study singing. Up to this 
time Pinza’s only singing experience had 
been in an amateur choral club. His failures 
as a professional cyclist impelled him to 
consider seriously the suggestion of his 
friend, and when he was eighteen he became 
a pupil of Ruzza. Then, when Ruzza died, 
he entered the Bologna Conservatory as a 
pupil of Vezzani. 
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The War temporarily interrupted Pinza’s 
studies and he became a member of the 
Italian artillery, fighting in the Alps. When 
the war ended, Pinza returned to music, and 
made his debut at the Teatro Reale dell’ 
Opera as King Mark in Tristan und Isolde. 

For two years he remained at the Teatro 
Reale. A short and successiul engagement 
in Turin followed, after which he went to 
La Scala in Milan to sing for three years 
under Toscanini. It was there that Pinza 
first became famous for his versatility and 
fine musicianship. When, in 1924, Toscanini 
featured the world premiére of Nerone by 
Boito—an event of great musical importance 
in Europe—he chose Pinza for a principal 
role. 

At La Scala, Gatti-Casazza heard Pinza 
sing and engaged him for the Metropolitan 
Opera House. His American debut took place 
in 1926 in Spontini’s La Vestale. He was 
well praised by the critics. Olin Downes 
wrote that he was “a majestic figure on the 
stage; a bass of superb sonority and impres- 
siveness.” Another critic spoke of him as a 
“young Chaliapin.” 

Pinza has remained with the Metropolitan 
since that time, and. has been one of its 
leading bass singers. But Pinza’s success 
was not restricted to New York alone. He 
sang in San Francisco and Chicago, then 
London, Paris and South America, finally 
in Vienna and Salzburg. In the Salzburg 
festivals he was featured in The Marriage of 
Figaro and Don Giovanni. 

His voice is a thing of great beauty, 
resonant, flexible, expressive, well projected. 
However, Pinza’s fame rests not only on his 
singing, but on his acting as well—a fact 
which has tempted many critics to speak of 
him as “Chaliapin’s successor.” “He is a 
dominating figure on the stage,” the editor 
of this volume wrote in Men and Women 
Who Make Music. “Every phase of the 
histrionic art has been mastered by Pinza 
and has become servant to the character he is 
attempting to project. His make-up, of which 
he has made a science and an art; his ges- 
tures (has it ever been noticed what elo- 
quent use he makes of his hands to accent- 
uate a dramatic moment?) ; his carefully 
thought-out analyses of a character which 
make each of his roles an integrated concep- 
tion—these are qualities in Pinza’s art no less 
striking than the authenticity, musicianship 
and charm of his singing.” 

Pinza is one of the most versatile singers 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
Italian opera is his forte; he has adapted 
himself with marvelous plasticity to the vary- 
ing styles of French, German and Russian 


operas as well. The variety of operas in 
which he has appeared successfully virtually 
covers the entire history of operatic music: 
Die Meistersinger, La Vestale, Tristan und 
Isolde, Mignon, Faust, Lakmé, Don Gio- 
vanni, The Marriage of Figaro, Aida, La 
Juive, The Barber of Seville, Norma, Le 
Coq d'Or, 

On March 7, 1939, Pinza scored a triumph 
in still another important role when he ap- 
peared for the first time as Boris Godounoff 
at the Metropolitan. “It offers much to ad- 
mire,’ wrote Francis D. Perkins of his 
characterization. “It tells of an intent and 
thorough study of one of the most taxing 
and rewarding roles in the history of opera. 
His singing was generally admirable in tone 
and expressiveness.” 

Pinza has had a successful career in the 
concert hall as well as in the opera house. 
His first New York recital took place on 
January 27, 1936. In recitals Pinza exhibits, 
as one New York critic remarked, "a flexi- 
bility and lyricism not always associated with 
singers of this type.” 

Pinza has appeared as soloist with great 
symphony orchestras, including concerts di- 
rected by Toscanini. He has also been 
featured on leading radio programs. 

He is generally credited with being one of 
the handsomest singers of the Metropoli- 
tan. He is six feet tall, weighs almost two 
hundred pounds, and is athletically built. 
His eyes are dark and intense; his hair is 
now touched with gray. He dresses smartly, 
and has a preference for vivid colors. 

He is very communicative, and likes to 
grow expansive about his career and his 
pastimes. He is fond of photography, and 
likes every type of sports. He skis, rides 
the bicycle, and enjoys driving an automo- 
bile. His pet hobby is the collection of 
Roman poison rings. 

Superstitious to a fault, he believes that 
Friday and the number 13 are lucky for him. 
His good-luck charm is a battered doll which 
is his mascot wherever he goes, and which 
decorates his dressing room at the opera 
house. 

Ezio Pinza’s recordings for Vicror in- 
clude famous bass arias from the operas of 
Mozart, Verdi, Donizetti, Thomas and 
Bellini. 


PITZINGER, GERTRUDE, contralto, 
famous singer of Lieder, was born in 
Schönberg, in the northern part of Czecho- 
slovakia, on August 15, 1906. While she 
was still a child, her parents moved to the 
small mountain town of Reichenburg, in the 
Sudeten territory of Czechoslovakia, which 
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until recently remained Pitzinger’s home 
town. 

She began to study both singing and the 
piano at an early age, her mother being her 
first teacher. As a girl, Gertrude liked to 
listen to the Bohemian peasants singing their 
folk music, and from them she learned a 
repertoire of native songs. 

When she was fif- 
teen she made her 
first public appear- 
ance as a singer, as 
soloist in a perform- 
ance of a Haydn ora- 
torio in Olmiitz. Mu- 
sic as a profession, 
however, seemed to 
her a remote possi- 
bility. She attended a 
normal school for 
three years with the 
intention of becoming a teacher, and after 
getting her degree she taught school for 
several months. 

At the normal school she met and be- 
came a friend of Robert Glaser, a music 
instructor, who was the first to recognize her 
talent. Glaser urged her to abandon the idea 
of becoming a teacher and to direct all her 
energy to music. He gave her some vocal 
instruction, and when she showed remarkable 
progress she resigned her teaching post. 
Glaser still remains her friend and adviser. 

It was at Glaser’s insistence that Pitzinger 
left for Vienna to enroll at the Singakademie. 
There, for three years, she studied with 
Joseph Marx and Maria Seyff-Katmeyer. At 
the same time she took up the study of har- 
mony, the piano and the history of music. 

After three years of intensive study, she 
returned to her native Czechoslovakia to be- 
gin her concert career. This was in 1930. In 
the company of Glaser she traveled through- 
out the country, giving more than two hun- 
dred concerts, the income from which was 
sometimes hardly sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses. It was at one of these concerts that 
Julia Culp heard her. Mme. Culp urged her 
to go to Berlin to give a recital. 

Following this advice, she went to Berlin 
and gave two recitals which were so suc- 
cessful that she drew from them a com- 
fortable profit. That marked the begin- 
ning of her successes. Appearances followed 
throughout Germany, Czechoslovakia, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 
Switzerland. One high momient of her early 
career came when Furtwangler invited her to 
London to perform in a special presenta- 
tion of the Beethoven Ninth Symphony 
held in honor of the coronation of King 
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George VI. During vacation periods, at the 
conclusion of each concert season, Pitzinger 
lived with Julia Culp in Czechoslovakia, and 
received valuable advice and criticism from 
her. 

In the summer of 1936 the American con- 
cert manager, Charles L. Wagner, was vaca- 
tioning in Prague, and an agent from Vienna 
joined him there to present to him some 
promising singers at an audition. On the 
morning of the audition one of the singers 
was late for the appointment. The agent 
apologetically asked Wagner if he would 
listen, instead, to a young singer named Ger- 
trude Pitzinger, who the night previous had 
traveled several hundred miles with the hope 
of singing for him. In spite of her tiring 
journey, Pitzinger sang with such freshness, 
power and intelligence that Wagner jumped 
from his seat and exclaimed: “I want you 
for America! Not since the days of Julia 
Culp have I heard such singing. I thought 
that that type of Lieder singing was extinct.” 
At this remark, Pitzinger laughed. “You 
see,” she explained, “it was Julia Culp who 
sent me to you, but she didn’t want you to 
know it until you had heard me.” Some 
months later, Julia Culp sent the following 
letter to Wagner: “I am so glad to hear that 
you have engaged Miss Gertrude Pitzinger 
for a tour throughout the United States. I 
have such a happy recollection of my own 
career in your country that I wish Miss 
Pitzinger—who is such a wonderful artist, 
with a most beautiful voice—may meet with 
the same enthusiastic reception as I myself 
had many years ago.” 

Gertrude Pitzinger arrived in New York 
early in 1938, practically unknown to the 
American music public. After one recital in 
Cincinnati, she returned to New York with a 
badly inflamed throat to make her debut at 
Town Hall on January 17, 1938. In spite of 
a sore throat, fever, an unfamiliar hall, 
and a new public, she sang impressively, 
and scored an emphatic success. “A new 
Lieder star, heretofore only a faint trans- 
Atlantic twinkle, came brilliantly into New 
York’s consciousness at Town Hall yesterday 
afternoon with the debut of Gertrude Pit- 
zinger,” wrote Oscar Thompson. “Here is a 
luminary of the order, and it may be of the 
magnitude of Julia Culp and Elena Ger- 
hardt.” 

Pitzinger’s subsequent American recitals 
were even more impressive. Following one 
of her New York concerts in which she in- 
terpreted the entire Die Winterreise cyle of 
Schubert, there were many critics to ac- 
claim her as one of the foremost living 
Lieder singers. 


Gertrude Pitzinger is a modest and un- 
assuming young woman, whose simple tastes 
are best reflected in her attractive but unpre- 
tentious clothes. Her home in Reichenburg, 
where she has been living with her parents, 
is at the edge of a beautiful lake. “In 
winter, when I am not away on concert- 
tours, I skate on top of it. In the summer 
I swim in it.” She is an ardent hiker, fre- 
quently tramping twenty miles a day over 
forest trails around Reichenburg, accom- 
panied by several pet schnausers. 

Fitzinger has never sung in opera and has 
little yearning to do so. To an interviewer 
she has confided: “I’m too small for opera. 
Operatic contraltos must be big and im- 
pressive.” 


PLOTNIKOFF, EUGENE, conductor of 
opera and symphony, was born in Odessa, 
Russia on August 30, 1877. His musical 
studies took place first 
with Aloez, then at 
the Moscow Con- 
servatory with Ehr- 
lich and Kalinikoff. 
Following the com- 
pletion of his studies 
he became the con- 
ductor of the Ballet 
at the Imperial Thea- 
ter in Moscow. 
Among the famous 
dancers for whom he 
directed music at this period were Pavlova, 
Isadora Duncan, Mordkin, Fokine, Maud 
Allen and Nevikow. As a result of his 
competence, Plotnikoff was appointed to di- 
rect opera performances at this theater. 

From this post he was called to the 
Moscow Civic Opera House, an institution 
established and maintained by wealthy art 
patrons. For ten years Plotnikoff held this 
post, conducting opera performances in 
which such world famous artists as Chaliapin, 
Koshetz, Battistini and Lapowska appeared. 

Plotnikoff also conducted symphony con- 
certs during this period. For ten years he 
headed Zimin’s Orchestras in Moscow. Such 
eminent Russian composers as César Cui, 
Gretchaninoff and Ippolitov-Ivanov entrusted 
to him the first performances of many of 
their works. Artists of the stature of Heifetz, 
Rachmaninoff and Zimbalist appeared as 
soloists under his baton. 

In 1921 Plotnikoff left Russia to go to 
Paris, where he conducted several opera 
performances. He came to America during 
the 1926-1927 season when he toured the 
principal cities of the country as conductor 
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of an opera company which presented The 
Barber of Seville with Chaliapin. 

Since then Plotnikoff has conducted many 
concerts in New York, under the auspices of 
the Federal Music Project. 


POLACCO, GIORGIO, opera conductor, 
was born in Venice on April 12, 1875. He 
studied first at the Marcello Conservatory 
in Venice with Nic- 
cold Coccon, then at 
the Milan Conserva- 
tory with Galli and 
Coromaro. Asa 
young man, he went 
to London to serve as 
assistant conductor at 
the Shaftsbury Thea- 
tre, then launching a 
season of opera. One 
day the sudden illness 
; of the principal con- 
ductor brought Polacco an opportunity to 
direct one of the opera performances. He 
fulfilled this assignment so competently that 
he was soon afterwards called to Rio de 
Janeiro, and for eleven years he conducted 
operas in that city and in Buenos Aires. 

Returning to Italy, Polacco was for three 
years a principal conductor at La Scala, in 
Milan. Then, for two years, he conducted 
at the Teatro Costanzi in Rome, where he 
gave the Italian première of Pelléas et 
Mélisande. 

In 1911, at the express wish of Puccini, 
Polacco became conductor of the Savage pro- 
duction of The Girl of the Golden West, 
which was touring the United States. This 
performance drew the attention of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, which engaged 
Polacco for the following season. On No- 
vember 11, 1912, Polacco made his debut at 
the Metropolitan, and three years later he 
succeeded Arturo Toscanini as one of the 
company’s leading conductors, specializing in 
performances of French, Italian and Rus- 
sian operas. 

In 1920 Polacco resigned from the Metro- 
politan. After this he conducted opera per- 
formances in South America and Havana, 
and at the Théâtre Lyrique in Paris. In 
1922, when the Chicago Civic Opera was 
formed, Polacco was engaged as principal 
conductor and music director of that organ- 
ization. He remained in this post until 1930. 
Besides his engagement in Chicago, Polacco 
directed a season of opera in Boston in 1927. 

He has an extensive repertoire which in- 
cludes more than one hundred and fifty 
operas. 
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PONS, LILY, coloratura soprano, famous 
alike in opera house, concert hall, screen and 
radio, was born in Cannes, on April 13, 1905. 
Her father, an auto- 
mobile engineer, made 
the newspaper head- 
lines when Lily was 
three by driving a 
Sizaire-Naudin car 
from Paris to Peking ` 
on the way he was 
lost in the Urals, 
stared in Tibet, and 
was towed the last 
lap of his journey. 

Lily Pons did not 
have an unusual voice as a child. It was at 
the piano that she received her first musical 
training, and she was graduated from the 
Paris Conservatory as pianist in her fifteenth 
year, soon after the Armistice. Eager to be 
of some service to her country, she toured 
the Parisian hospitals, playing piano pieces 
for wounded soldiers. Sometimes she was 
asked to sing, and she complied with such 
requests. She soon found that her singing 
was more greatly appreciated than her piano 
playing. 

A friend of hers, convinced that she had 
talent for singing, brought her to a famous 
Italian vocal coach in Paris. This coach, 
Alberto di Gorostiaga, urged her to study 
with him in preparation for an opera career. 
He remained her only teacher. 

After an intensive period of vocal study, 
Pons made her opera debut at the Opera 
House in Mulhaus, Alsace, in Lakmé. She 
was not unusually well received. 

In 1930 she came to America for an 
audition at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Although up to this time she had sung in 
eighteen different French cities, she had as 
yet made no appearance at a major opera 
house. She sang for Gatti-Casazza, Tullio 
Serafin and Otto H. Kahn and made such 
an impression upon them that she was given 
a five-year contract. 

On January 3, 1931, she made her Amer- 
ican debut at the Metropolitan in Lucia. This 
was her first appearance in a major opera 
performance. It is of interest to point out 
that in her rendition of the “Mad Scene” 
she was the first singer in about a hundred 
years to render the much-discussed high note 
in F instead of E-flat. Donizetti himself had 
changed the note from E-flat to F when he 
discovered a singer in Paris who could take 
this note; but since then, no other soprano 
had attempted to reach this extraordinarily 
high pitch. 
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Of Lily Pons’ debut, Olin Downes wrote 
as follows: “Her voice has range and fresh- 
ness. Certain passages were sung with 
marked tonal beauty and emotional color. In 
the ‘Mad Scene’ some of the bravura 
passages were tossed off with the best of the 
virtuoso spirit. . . . Miss Pons gave the im- 
pression of sincerity, intelligence and the 
ability to work. She never did a cheap thing 
and when possible subjected technical dis- 
play to musical expression.” 

Since her sensational debut, Lily Pons has 
become one of the most famous coloratura 
sopranos in the opera world. She has been 
acclaimed wherever and whenever she has 
appeared. To feature her extraordinary 
voice, the Metropolitan revived Lakmé, La 
Sonnambula, Linda di Chamonix and Le Coq 
d’Or—in all of which she scored emphatic 
successes. She has broken many attendance 
records: at the Hollywood Bowl she sang be- 
fore an audience of 30,000, while at Grant 
Park in Chicago (in a concert with Andre 
Kostelanetz) she drew an estimated audience 
of 300,000. Many high honors have come 
her way, the principal ones being a gold 
medal from Belgium, and another from the 
city of Paris (the latter award going to 
Lindbergh in 1927). Pons also carries the 
appointment of Honorary Consul from the 
City of Cannes to the City of New York. 
She is the first person to have a locomotive 
named after her, and one of three foreign- 
born singers to have a town in the United 
States called by her name (Lilypons, Mary- 
land). 

Lily Pons is diminutive in size—five feet 
one in height, weighing 104 pounds. Her 
hair is dark and bobbed; her skin is olive- 
tinted. Despite her size, she has amazing 
vitality, and is able to perform her many as- 
signments without taxing her energy greatly. 
She explains the sources of her vitality: 
“rest, air and a sensible diet.” An hour and 
a half each day is reserved for deep breath- 
ing exercises in half-hour periods. She 
drinks six quarts of water a day, a glassful 
every half-hour. She partakes vigorously of 
exercise, walking being her favorite form 
of physical recreation. Her diet includes 
green vegetables, fresh fruits, and salads. 
A daily siesta of at least an hour’s duration 
is another essential to her health routine. 
When she has had a hard day’s work, she 
finds that her energy is revived by a drink 
of tisane—a brew composed of verbena, 
essence of lemon, mint and sage prepared 
in an earthenware pot; she follows the drink 
with a hot tub bath and a cold shower in 
succession. She does not smoke, and never 


touches liquor. She avoids late hours and 
social gatherings. 

She is happiest in her spacious home in 
Connecticut, where she spends the day 
dressed comfortably in slacks or in twill 
riding breeches, soft sweaters, dashing 
kerchiefs and boots. Trimly tailored suits 
are her favorite costumes. 

She likes kittens, lentil soup, eighteenth 
century furniture, swing music, tiny fleur- 
de-lys designs embroidered on all her clothes. 
Her favorite hobby is the collection of auto- 
graphs. Her pet superstition is that the 
number 13 is lucky for her. She was born 
on Friday the 13th; her car bears the license 
number LP13; and the number of her house 
in Connecticut is 13. She usually insists, 
when engaging a suite at a hotel or on an 
ocean liner, that it be numbered 13. She 
wears the number in gold as an ornamental 
fob. Sometimes, when she is in Monte 
Carlo, she plays the number 13, or numbers 
1 and 3, at roulette, and has known varying 
degrees of good fortune with them. 

On June 2, 1938, Lily Pons was married 
to Andre Kostelanetz, the well known 
orchestra leader. The wedding took place in 
the beautiful setting of her twenty-six acre, 
pine-covered country home in Silvermine, 
Connecticut. The matron of honor was 
Geraldine Farrar. Other famous opera 
singers present at the wedding were Grace 
Moore and Gladys Swarthout. Pons’ mar- 
riage to Kostelanetz was her second: in 
1923 she married in France and was di- 
vorced ten years later. 

Lily Pons has appeared in several talking 
pictures, including J Dream Too Much and 
The Girl from Paris. Her Vicror record- 
ings include arias by Rossini, Delibes, Doni- 
zetti, Mozart and Verdi. 


PONSELLE, CARMELA, opera and 
radio mezzo soprano, is no doubt the less 
famous of the two Ponselle sisters. But she 
has won a place for ` 

herself in opera and 
concert hall, and par- 
ticularly over the 
radio. 

She was born as 
Carmela Ponzillo in 
Schenectady, New 
York, on June 7, 
1892. Like her sis- 
ter, Rosa, Carmela 
began singing at an 
early age, soon sup- 
plementing the family income by her per- 
formances in local theaters and motion pic- 
ture houses. With Rosa, she appeared in a 
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sister-act which achieved great popularity in 
leading vaudeville houses, including the B. F. 
Keith Palace Theatre on Broadway. 

_ Carmela worked intensively in develop- 
ing her voice for the purpose of entering 
a career as concert artist. For a while, she 
placed her own career in the background to 
help Rosa in hers. But Rosa scored a tri- 
umph and her fame was soon secure; Car- 
mela could now venture in her own direction. 
In 1923 she appeared for the first time in a 
public opera performance in Aida, at the Polo 
Grounds. She was so successful that the 
Metropolitan Opera House offered her a con- 
tract. On December 5, 1925, Carmela Pon- 
selle made her Metropolitan debut as Amneris 


in Aida. Olin Downes wrote as follows of 
her Metropolitan debut: “Miss Ponselle 
showed a voice of good, though not 


phenomenal quality and always an intelligent 
conception of her part. . . . The great scene 
of the fourth act, when Amneris pleads with 
Rhadames and the Judges, was delivered by 
Miss Ponselle with unmistakable feeling and 
sincerity. A creditable performance under 
all of the circumstances, but not in itself 
enough to establish clearly Miss Ponselle’s 
artistic status.” 

However, with subsequent Metropolitan 
appearances, Carmela Ponselle showed 
greater self-assurance and poise as an artist, 
earning for herself a permanent position with 
the company. During the next few years she 
appeared in several important roles. 

On April 23, 1932, Carmela Ponselle ap- 
peared for the first time with her sister Rosa. 
This was in Cleveland, in a presentation 
of La Gioconda. They appeared together 
again, in the same opera, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on December 21, 1932. Rosa 
played the title role, while Carmela per- 
formed the part of Laura. Their first ap- 
pearance together on the Metropolitan stage 
had taken place some years earlier, at a Sun- 
day evening concert, in January, 1925. 

It is believed that Carmela Ponselle lost 
her post with the Metropolitan because she 
signed a radio contract without the permis- 
sion of Gatti-Casazza. At any rate, her 
departure from the Metropolitan brought her 
to specialize in radio work, in which she 
soon won for herself a nationwide fame. 
Carmela Ponselle has also been important 
as a teacher of singing in New York. 


PONSELLE, ROSA, stands in the front 
rank of American prima donnas. She was 
born as Rosa Ponzillo on January 22, 1897 in 
Meriden, Connecticut. She began to sing at 
an early age, and soon earned a living by 
singing in church choirs and at motion pic- 
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ture theaters. Then she teamed with her 
sister, Carmela, in touring through the lead- 
ing vaudeville houses, climaxing this tour 
with an appearance at the B. F. Keith Palace 
Theater on Broadway. 

Encouraged by her sister to study singing 
seriously, Rosa Pon- 
selle became a pupil 
of William Thorner, 
who, after an inten- 
sive period of hard 
work, introduced his 
protégée to Enrico 
Caruso. An audition 
at the Metropolitan 
followed, and was 
unsuccessful. A sec- 
ond audition, how- 
ever, brought Rosa a 
contract. On November 15, 1918, she made 
her opera debut at the Metropolitan in La 
Forza del Destino. 

The story goes (and there are those 
who vouch for its authenticity) that, before 
the performance, Rosa Ponselle cried be- 
cause of nervousness until her throat became 
inflamed, and for a while it seemed as if her 
debut would have to be postponed. Caruso 
came to her rescue with a throat remedy 
which seemed to work a miracle, for Rosa 
Ponselle proceeded to sing brilliantly that 
evening. 

James Gibbons Huneker wrote as follows 
of her debut: “She possesses a voice of nat- 
ural beauty that may prove a gold mine. 
It is vocal gold, with its luscious lower and 
middle tones, dark, rich and ductile ; brilliant 
and flexible in the upper register... . Un- 
less we are greatly mistaken, our opera has 
in Rosa Ponselle a dramatic soprano of 
splendid potentialities.” 

How splendid her potentialities really were 
became more and more apparent with subse- 
quent appearances, particularly in the revival 
of Weber’s Oberon, in which Ponselle ap- 
peared during her first season ; also in her ap- 
pearances in JI Trovatore, La Juive, Don 
Carlos, La Vestale and L’Africaine, in all of 
which she scored decided successes during 
subsequent seasons. “Miss Ponselle,” as W. 
J. Henderson wrote, “ought to become one 
of the greatest singers of our time. She has 
the voice, the feeling, and the dramatic in- 
stinct. Her vocal technique is by no means 
perfect, but it is far from being fatally de- 
fective. At this time, her scale is well 
equalized. . . . Her middle register is ravish- 
ingly beautiful in its full-blooded quality and 
its vibrant freedom. Her low tones have the 


organ-like opulence of a contralto.” 
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Her triumphs were yet to come. In 1927, 
Rosa Ponselle appeared in Norma, and there 
were critics who felt that she had achieved 
her highest flights as a singer in that role. 
In 1929 Ponselle scored still another triumph, 
this time with the role of Donna Anna in 
Don Giovanni. 

In May, 1929, Rosa Ponselle made her 
debut in London in Norma and duplicated 
her American triumphs. ‘‘Nothing finer has 
been seen or heard at Covent Garden this 
season,” reported Ernest Newman. In 1933, 
she was featured at the Florence May 
Festival in La Vestale. 

On December 27, 1935, she gratified one 
of her life’s ambitions when she appeared at 
the Metropolitan as Carmen. Lawrence Gil- 
man wrote that she “achieved an intelligent 
and workmanlike performance,” but the gen- 
eral consensus of critical opinion was that 
Carmen was by no means one of Ponselle’s 
distinguished interpretations. 

Rosa Ponselle has supplemented her opera 
work with engagements over the radio and 
with recitals. 

She is dark and attractive, Italian in ap- 
pearance. Her two great diversions are de- 
signing and interior decorating. She designs 
all her own clothing, and has decorated her 
beautiful pent-house apartment on Riverside 
Drive. Believing firmly that only a singer 
in the best of physical condition can give a 
good account of herself, Rosa Ponselle has 
for many years strenuously applied herself to 
exercise. Everyday (regardless of the 
weather) she walks at least three miles, and 
often supplements this exercise with bi- 
cycling. 

Rosa Ponselle has recorded for Vrcror 
arias by Verdi, Gounod, and Massenet, as 
well as many of the concert numbers which 
she has sung successfully during her recitals. 


POUISHNOFF, LEFF, is a pianist well 
known throughout Europe. He was born 
in Odessa, Russia, on October 11, 1891. 
When he was three 
years old he received 
% a violin as a gift, and 
BS then, because he could 
Í not produce beautiful 
sounds on it, he 
smashed it in a fit of 
rage. Some months 
later he saw a neigh- 
Së bor girl practising on 
the piano. By watch- 
ing her for several 
days, he was able to 
imitate her in playing a little piece for two 
hands. 
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“The piano became an obsession for me,” 
he later told an interviewer. “I spent hours 
and hours practising. I would even rush to 
the piano as soon as I got out of bed in the 
morning, and before I washed. I had no 
tuition, but simply worked away by myself 
trying to read printed music, and when I 
tired of this, making my own tunes and 
chords. .. . I made such progress that by the 
time I was five, I was playing strikingly 
well.” He made two public appearances 
which were successful, then was withdrawn 
from concert performances by parents who 
refused to exploit him. 

When he was nine years old, his father 
died. In order to help his family financially, 
Leff Pouishnoff was forced to return to the 
concert stage. He did not abandon study, 
however, and went through academic school- 
ing, specializing in chemistry. Music study 
was pursued at the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory with Rimsky-Korsakoff, Liadov, Glazu- 
nov, Tcherepnine and Essipoff. In 1910 
Leff was graduated from the Conservatory 
with honors: a first class diploma, a gold 
medal, the Rubinstein prize, and a cash 
award of six hundred dollars to enable him 
to travel. 

After a short vacation in several Euro- 
pean countries, where he came more in- 
timately in contact with the music of the 
times, Pouishnoff returned to Russia and 
toured in joint recitals with Leopold Auer. 
After this he toured Russian as solo pianist, 
traveling on to the leading countries of Eu- 
rope, giving many successful recitals. 

The World War confined his activities to 
Russia. Because of his near-sightedness he 
was exempted from military duty, but he 
served his country by giving many perform- 
ances for soldiers and the wounded in hos- 
pitals. 

The Revolution brought great suffering 
into his life—want, hardships and hunger. 
But his concert career was not abandoned. 
In 1919, he undertook a tour to Persia, the 
first major European concert artist to tour 
that country extensively. 

The privations in Russia proving too great, 
he crossed the border one night “like a smug- 
gler.” In Paris he stayed for a while with- 
out any financial resources, then went on to 
England. He was twenty-nine years old, 
without influence, money or a reputation. He 
had to begin his artistic career all over again. 

On February 2, 1921, Pouishnoff made his 
London debut with a recital. The critics ac- 
claimed him. Ernest Newman spoke of him 
as one of the dozen great living pianists. 
After this, he concertized in England, 
France, Germany, Italy and other European 


countries. In May, 1926, he gave an entire 
week of recitals in London devoted to seven- 
ty piano works of Chopin. This series was 
so successful that he repeated the venture 
the following year. In 1934 he scored tri- 
umphs with recitals in Ceylon, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

“Quiet, upright and undemonstrative, he 
obtains the most powerful effects without 
undue display of energy,” wrote a London 
critic. “His playing is refined yet robust, 
passionate but not sentimental, and finished 
in phrasing.” 

Leff Pouishnoff made his American debut 
during the 1924-1925 season with a concert 
in New York which caused W. J. Henderson 
to write: “No finer piece of pianistic man- 
agement of dynamics and tone coloring has 
been heard in Aeolian Hall.” In 1925-1926, 
Pouishnoff returned for a second tour of the 
United States . Though his critical reception 
was, for the most part, excellent, Pouishnoff 
has never enjoyed in this country the fame 
that has been his in Europe. 

Leff Pouishnoff was one of the first im- 
portant concert artists to broadcast over the 
radio. This was in London in 1923. More 
recently, in 1938, he once again broke pioneer 
trails when he became one of the first lead- 
ing concert artists to permit himself to be 
televised. 


PRIHODA, VASA, Bohemian violinist, 
was born in Vodnany, Bohemia on August 
24, 1900. At the age of five he began to 

, . Study the violin with 
hus father, and six 
rolled as a student at 
the Prague Conserva- 
tory. One year after 
this he made his first 
public appearance, 
giving a recital at 
Teplica Spa in Bo- 
hemia. 

The war interrupt- 
ed the pursuit of a 
concert career. During these difficult years, 
Prihoda devoted himself exclusively to 
study. When the War ended, he decided to 
begin his professional career anew. In 
Ziirich he gave several concerts, raising 
enough money to defray the expenses for a 
trip to Italy. He came to Milan, penniless 
and without friends. 

On Christmas Day of 1919, he walked 
aimlessly in the streets of Milan. He passed 
a café and, in despair, entered, asking the 
proprietor for a job as violinist. The pro- 
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years later he was en- . 
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prietor listened to his playing and was so 
amazed by the performance that he arranged 
a concert for him. To this concert came 
Toscanini, who is quoted as having said: “If 
Paganini played as well, certainly he could 
not have played much better.” 

That concert marked the turning point in 
Prihoda’s fortunes. He gave several con- 
certs, and his reputation grew. A tour of 
Italy followed, and was so successful that 
appearances out of Italy became frequent. 
In 1921 Fortuno Gallo gave Prihoda a con- 
tract to come to America. Late in that year 
he made his debut at Carnegie Hall. While 
there was some divergence of opinion on the 
depth of his interpretations, there was no 
question about the brilliance of his tech- 
nique. 

Although Prihoda has not appeared in 
America since then, his European successes 
have continued uninterruptedly. In Janu- 
ary, 1927, he appeared for the first time in 
London, and received one of the most for- 
midable ovations to be given a new violinist 
in many years. Recitals in many other 
European cities made Prihoda favorite of 
music audiences everywhere. He also be- 
came a favorite of nobility. Among the 
honors he received were two Orders from 
the King of Rumania, two gold medals from 
the King of Greece, and a Diploma of Honor 
from the Italian Government. He also re- 
ceived gold medals from the Italian Society 
of Art and from the professors of the Col- 
lege of Music at Genoa. 

Discussing Prihoda’s traits as an artist, 
A. C. Bell wrote: “The purity of his intona- 
tion, and the powerful brilliancy of his play- 
ing, combined with miraculous accuracy in 
the most rapid and exacting passages, pro- 
claim a technique equal, if not superior, to 
that of any contemporary.” 


PRIMROSE, WILLIAM, violist, was 
born in Glasgow on August 23, 1904, the 
son of John Primrose, a well known mu- 
sician, violist of the 
Scottish and the Lon- 
don Symphony or- 
chestras. Whenhe was 
four and a half years 
old, William Prim- 
rose began to study 
the violin with his 
father. In 1920 he 
received a City of 
London Grant which 
enabled him to enter 
the Guildhall School 
of Music in London as a student of the vi- 
olin. In 1923 he made his concert debut 
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when he appeared as soloist with the Albert 
Hall-Orchestra in a performance of the El- 
gar Concerto for Violin. ; 

He went to Belgium for study with 
Eugéne Ysaye. It was Ysaye who urged 
Primrose to change from the violin to the 
viola. For the next few years, Primrose 
worked intensively on the new instrument 
and acquired a complete command of it. 

In 1930 William Primrose was invited to 
join the London String Quartet. Until 1935, 
when the Quartet was disbanded, Primrose 
remained violist of this world-famous cham- 
ber-music ensemble, touring the globe with 
it. During the same period he appeared at 
infrequent intervals as a virtuoso, but it was 
not until the London String Quartet dis- 
banded that he devoted himself to a career 
as virtuoso, touring through Europe in re- 
citals and playing as soloist with major 
European orchestras. 

Ernest Newman wrote as follows of Prim- 
rose’s viola performances. “Playing so rich 
in subtleties and delicacies as his raises the 
critical listener’s sensitiveness to its conceiv- 
able maximum of acuity. He treats us in 
abundance to the delicacy of shading and ac- 
centuation in which he specializes.” 

When the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra was 
founded in New York for Toscanini, Prim- 
rose was engaged for the viola section. One 
year later he appeared as soloist with the 
same orchestra, then directed by Sir Adrian 
Boult, in the American premiére of the Wil- 
liam Walton Viola Concerto. 

On April 3, 1938, William Primrose in- 
augurated a special radio series devoted to 
music for the viola, broadcast over the net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. He also founded the William Prim- 
rose Quartet which gave radio performances 
of great chamber music. This Quartet (con- 
sisting of Oscar Shumsky and Josef Gin- 
gold, violinists; William Primrose, violist; 
and Harvey Shapiro, cellist) made its concert 
debut on November 5, 1939 at Town Hall. 
Of their performance, the critic of The New 
York Times wrote: “The Quartet .. . in the 
perfection of its ensemble and in the unity 
of its thought . . . blows to smithereens the 
traditional conception that no ensemble is 
fit for the public ear until it has played so 
long together that the response of its mem- 
bers to each other’s playing is quite atro- 
phied, and their playing becomes respect- 
ably cold-storaged. The fact is that New 
Yorkers have rarely—in recent seasons at 
least—heard such playing as the Primrose 
Quartet vouchsafed yesterday.” 


William Primrose has two major pas- 
times: billiards and cricket. During the sum- 
mer, he likes to indulge in outdoor swim- 
ming. In 1935 Primrose applied for Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Primrose has recorded major viola works 
by Brahms, Hindemith and Bloch, and many 
smaller works by the leading composers, for 
Victor. The Primrose Quartet has also re- 
corded for VICTOR. 


The PRO-ARTE STRING QUARTET 
was founded in Brussels, Belgium in 1913. 
It was suspended almost as soon as it had 
been founded because of the invasion of Bel- 
gium by the German troops, but after the 
War it was reorganized, drawing its person- 
nel from students at the Brussels Conserva- 
tory. Its members now include Alphonse 
Onnou and Laurent Halleux, violinists, Ger- 
main Prévost, violist, and Robert Maas, cel- 
list. 

The Pro-Arte Stringe Quartet first came 
to the attention of musicians during private 
concerts held at the offices of La Revue Mu- 
sicale in Paris. So extraordinary did their 
performances appear to professional musi- 
cians, that appearances were arranged for 
them at the Concerts Wiener in Paris. They 
also scored successes ‘at the music festivals 
in Salzburg. 

Following tours of Europe which placed 
the Pro-Arte at the head of European cham- 
ber music ensembles, it became the official 
court quartet of Belgium. 

In 1923, Elisabeth Sprague Coolidge in- 
vited the Pro-Arte to perform the prize 
works of the Coolidge Foundation at the 
American Academy at Rome. Following this, 
Mrs. Coolidge invited the Quartet to Amer- 
ica to perform at the Library of Congress in 
Washington. Thereafter they played ex- 
tensively in America, giving many concerts 
in leading cities, and conducting important 
chamber music series in the outstanding col- 
leges, at the New York Public Library and 
at the Library of Congress. They also per- 
formed frequently under the auspices of the 
New Friends of Music in New York. 

On April 9, 1936, the Pro-Arte Quartet 
appeared as soloists with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the American 
premiére of the Martinu Concerto for String 
Quartet and Orchestra. 

“The musicians know each other’s inten- 
tions,” wrote the critic of The New York 
Times about a Pro-Arte Quartet perform- 
ance. “Their tones and styles are thorough- 
ly fused. Their sincerity and depth of per- 
ception were plainly to be observed.” 
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In 1939, Alphonse Onnou was awarded the 
Elisabeth Sprague Coolidge medal for “emi- 
nent services in the field of chamber music.” 
In 1940, the Pro-Arte Quartet joined the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin. ` ` 

The Pro-Arte Quartet was chosen by the 
Haydn Society to record many of Haydn’s 
greatest quartets in several albums for Vic- 
Tor. They have also recorded for VICTOR 
major chamber music works by Vivaldi, 
Glazunov, Bartók, Borodin, Debussy, Fauré, 
Franck, Rieti, Schubert, Bloch, Dvořák, Mo- 
zart, Schumann and Brahms. 


PRÜWER, JULIUS, conductor, was born 
in Vienna on February 20, 1874. From 1886 
to 1891 he attended the Vienna Hochschule. 
At the same time he studied the piano, first 
with Arthur Friedheim, then with Moriz 
Rosenthal. He also studied theory with 
Fuchs and Krenn, and conducting with 
Richter. 

During his student days he became ac- 
quainted with Johannes Brahms, who proved 
to be an inspiring influence upon him. 
From his conversations with Brahms, Prü- 
wer learned many valuable lessons in the 
subtler phases of musical interpretation. 

After a brief apprenticeship as conductor 
in Bielitz, Prüwer became conductor at the 
Cologne Opera in 1894, a post he held for 
two years. In 1896 he became city music 
director at Breslau, devoting himself to per- 
formances of operas and symphonies. He 
remained in Breslau for almost thirty years, 
becoming artistic director of the Breslau 
Opera in 1920. As music director in Bres- 
lau, he was responsible for inaugurating a 
new and experimental repertoire of musical 
works, featuring many novelties on his pro- 
grams. In 1907, he toured throughout Ger- 
many with the Breslau Opera in perform- 
ances of Strauss’ Salome. 

During his tenure of the post in Breslau, 
Priiwer also conducted elsewhere in Europe. 
The most important of his performances out- 
side of Breslau was in St. Petersburg where, 
in 1898, he conducted the first performance 
of Tristan und Isolde to be heard there. 

When he resigned from his Breslau posi- 
tion in 1923, Pritwer became conductor at 
the National Theatre in Weimar. One year 
later, he became professor at the Berlin 
Hochschule, and in 1925, he was appointed 
permanent conductor of popular concerts of 
the Berlin Philharmonic. 

Julius Priiwer has written a guide to 
Strauss’ Elektra. For Potypor he has con- 
ducted symphonic works by Schubert and 
Johann Strauss. 
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RABINOF, BENNO, violinist, was born 
in New York’s lower East Side. At the 
age of three and a half he began to study 
the violin with a 
teacher who knew 
little more about the 
violin than that it had 
four strings. After a 
year, Benno became a 
pupil of an old Rus- 
sian doctor, a friend 
of the family, whose 
knowledge of the vio- 
lin was hardly more 
extensive. Benno was 
taught many small 
works for the violin by this Russian doctor, 
by having them sung to him, the doctor be- 
ing unable to play them himself on the in- 
strument. 

Despite this inadequate training, Rabinof 
made sufficient progress to be able to per- 
form for Leopold Auer. He was nine years 
old when he was accepted by Auer as a pu- 
pil. Once with Auer, Rabinof’s progress 
was rapid. Auer pronounced him one of 
the most gifted of his American pupils. 

In 1927, Rabinof made his debut at Car- 
negie Hall with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Auer. It 
was the second time that Auer had appeared 
in America as conductor. In performances 
of concertos by Elgar and Tschaikovsky, Ra- 
binof proved himself to be “not only a well- 
schooled but a decidedly accomplished per- 
former. . . . He is now conspicuous for a 
clean and brilliant technique, a tone that is 
clear and refined, a scrupulous observance of 
detail.” 

Rabinof undertook extensive tours of 
America and Europe, performing successful- 
ly in London, Paris, Vienna, Budapest, Co- 
penhagen, and leading cities of Germany, 
Holland, Italy and Switzerland. This tour 
established his reputation. Since then he has 
performed frequently in America and 
Europe. When Glazunov paid his last visit 
to the United States to be guest conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, he se- 
lected Benno Rabinof to play his concerto. 

Of his playing, Olin Downes once wrote: 
“There seems no aspect of violin playing 
that lies outside of Rabinof’s equipment. His 
interpretations are carefully considered and 
realized, one would say, precisely.” 

Rabinof, who is tall, well built and mus- 
cular, has often confided to friends that if 
he were not a musician he would have pre- 
ferred being a professional athlete. He has 
always shown natural aptitude for sports, 
and is particularly competent in swimming 
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and diving. He has won several champion- 
ships as a runner, is better than average as 
a handball player and, though he has only 
recently begun to play ping-pong, already is 
an expert at it. 


RACHMANINOFF, SERGE VASSILIE- 
VITCH, world famous pianist, com- 
poser and conductor, was born in Onega, in 
the government of 
Novgorod, Russia, on 
April 1, 1873. He was 
a precocious child. 
Even while very 
young he had a nat- 
ural flair for music, 
besides a perfect ear 
for pitch. But, as 
Rachmaninoff confes- 
ses, his precocious- 
ness was at first only 
a means with which 
to indulge in indolence. Though he was 
fond of music, he disliked exertion. He did 
not care for intensive practising, and even 
less did he like to bury his head in harmony 
texts. His native gifts, however, enabled 
him to keep comfortably in stride with his 
fellow-pupils at the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory, and with a minimum of application. He 
disliked, too, the work of committing musi- 
cal compositions to memory. Sometimes 
when asked to perform at his grandmother’s 
house, he would conceal his lack of a reper- 
toire by clever improvisations which he 
would palm off on his unsuspecting audience 
as works by Bach, Mozart or Beethoven. 

Only a sympathetic teacher, with the ca- 
pacity to inflame his imagination, could rouse 
him from his apathy. Such a teacher proved 
to be Sverev, who nursed Rachmaninoff’s in- 
herent love for music and then permitted it 
to burn into full flame. His interests 
aroused, and his enthusiasm as well, Rach- 
maninoff became a brilliant student at the 
Moscow Conservatory, to which institution 
he had been transferred by Sverev. In 1892 
Rachmaninoff won the gold medal for com- 
E and shortly after this his first major 
work (an opera, Aleko) was produced at 
the Moscow Opera successfully. By his 
twentieth year Rachmaninoff had produced 
at least one work which took the country 
‘by storm—the now famous C-sharp minor 
prelude. By his twenty-fourth year he was 
also recognized in Russia as an outstanding 
pianist, and a conductor of considerable 
gifts. 

A career begun so auspiciously was not to 
proceed without complications. A perform- 
ance of Rachminoff’s first symphony, fol- 
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lowed by the première of his first piano con- 
certo in London, were both failures. Young 
Rachmaninoff succumbed to despair, from 
which he could not free himself for several 
years. He refused to work, He became ob- 
sessed by psychopathic fears that he was a 
failure, without talent. There were times 
when he was almost in complete stupor. His 
friends, afraid that this increasing morbidity 
might develop into insanity, tried to cope 
with it in every possible manner. They final- 
ly urged Rachmanınoff to visit Dr. Dahl, 
who was something of a Coué in his time, 
for a cure through the power of auto-sugges- 
tion. As Rachmoninoff lay in stupor, Dr. 
Dahl would repeat to him ceaselessly : “You 
will begin to work again. You will compose 
a concerto. You will compose with great 
facility. The concerto will be of good qual- 
ity.” This formula, Dr. Dahl repeated again 
and again until (strange to report) Rach- 
maninoff felt the return of hope and cour- 
age. With new spirit and heart, Rachmani- 
noff returned to creative work and found 
that ideas came copiously. He wrote his 
second piano concerto in the white heat of 
inspiration, and dedicated it to Dr. Dahl. 

This second concerto marked Rachmani- 
noff’s return to success. He resumed his 
concert career as pianist, and shortly after 
the turn of the century was recognized 
throughout Russia as one of the great living 
interpreters of piano music. In 1905 he 
became conductor of the Moscow Grand 
Theatre, where his integrity and musician- 
ship resulted in performances of outstanding 
merit. 

He was now one of the most famous mu- 
sicians in Russia. His home was the gather- 
ing place for leading musical and intellectual 
figures of Moscow. But merely interpreting 
music could never completely satisfy Rach- 
maninoff. Finding that his work as con- 
ductor, and his social obligations, encroached 
upon his creative productivity, Rachmaninoff 
suddenly resigned from his post at the Grand 
Theatre and secluded himself in Dresden. 
There, in seclusion, he worked on a tone 
poem inspired by a famous painting of Böck- 
lin, The Isle of the Dead. 

In 1909 Rachmaninoff came to America 
for the first time to give recitals, and to con- 
duct performances of his own works with 
the major orchestras of Boston, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. He brought with him a new 
work—the third piano concerto—which he 
had composed expressly for his first Ameri- 
can tour, and which he introduced at the con- 
certs of the New York Symphony Society 
under Walter Damrosch. 
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Though Rachmaninoff received a warm 
welcome in America, and though his piano 
playing was highly praised, his great fame 
in this country was not to be established with 
this first tour. Meanwhile he was to know 
triumph in Europe, and was to see the ex- 
pansion of his reputation until few pianists 
(with the exception of Paderewski) could 
compete with him as a box-office attraction. 

In 1917 Rachmaninoff came to America a 
second time, this time as an exile seeking a 
new home. He could not understand the 
new order of things in his native country. 
He escaped from Russia and came to Amer- 
ica by way of Finland, sick and penniless. 
His musician friends, among them Zimbalist, 
Elman and Kreisler, came to his help. An 
extensive concert tour was planned for him. 
The American music public, which had 
known him primarly as the composer of 
the famous prelude, now recognized his ex- 
traordinary gifts as a virtuoso. They ac- 
claimed him a master of his instrument. His 
aristocracy of musical style and his pro- 
found musical insight placed him, even as 
early as 1918, with the most celebrated pian- 
ists to perform in America. ; 

“Equipped with a gigantic technique and 
an immense experience, Rachmaninoff as a 
pianist could, if he chose, do all sorts of 
dazzling tricks, technical and interpretative,” 
once wrote Olin Downes. “He could whirl 
over the keyboard and thunder out octaves 
in a way to impress the gallery, or he could 
adopt more subtle appeals to the mob by 
sentimentalizing or distorting the music for 
the sake of an effect that would be quickly 
grasped and rewarded by the salvos of ap- 
plause. . . . But Rachmaninoff needs to do 
none of these, and would not do them in any 
case. He hews to the line of his music. He 
is well content to expose the structure and 


beauty of masterpieces, so far as he can de- ` 


cipher them, which is pretty far. Thus the 
music, undistorted, unexaggerated, unpaint- 
ed, makes its direct appeal to the listener ; the 
gigantic simplicity of the presentation is one 
of the greatest attributes of this composer- 
pianist.” 

Rachmaninoff has had two homes, one in 
New York City, the other in the beautiful 
setting of the Swiss Alps. Speaking more 
accurately, he is a man without a home. 
Away from his native land, he has felt him- 
self in utter isolation. Only those who know 
Rachmaninoff can realize the extent of his 
loneliness, a loneliness which no mere crowd- 
ed drawing room of friends can dispel. 

In November, 1939, to commemorate his 
thirtieth year of concert work in America, 
Rachmaninoff was featured in a cycle of 
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three concerts in the triple role of conductor, 
pianist and composer with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in New York. All of his major 
works were presented; and Rachmaninoff 
played not only his own concertos but also 
conducted one of the concerts. Of his con- 
ducting, Olin Downes wrote: “Rachmani- 
noff ... has proved as masterly in his con- 
trol, musicianship and projective power [in 
leading an orchestra] as he is when he 
plays the piano. And the styles of the pi- 
anist and of the conductor are of a piece. 
There is the same complete lack of ostenta- 
tion, the same dignity and apparent reserve, 
the same commanding, evocative power... . 
From the first down-beat . . . his mastery 
was obvious.” 

Rachmaninoff’s work as a composer is 
discussed in Composers Of Today. For 
Victor he has recorded major works by 
Schumann, Liszt, Schubert, Chopin, as well 
as his own second concerto and his Rhap- 
sody, for piano and orchestra. With Fritz 
Kreisler, he has recorded for Victor sonatas 
by Grieg and Schubert. 

Rachmaninoff has written his own auto- 
biography, entitled Recollections, in colla- 
boration with Oskar von Riesemann. 


RAPEE, ERNO, has been influential in 
spreading the gospel of great music in mo- 
tion picture theaters and over the radio. He 
was born in Budapest 
on June 4, 1891. He 
was a child prodigy 
of the piano, and was 
sent to the National 
Academy to study 
with Emil Sauer. His 
initiation as conduc- 
tor came when he 
was engaged as as- 
sistant at Dresden 
Orchestra. He re- 
signed this post be- 
cause he was not given sufficient activity, 
and undertook a tour as pianist. He ap- 
peared as soloist with the philharmonic or- 
chestras of Vienna, Budapest and Berlin. 
He also gave recitals, and on infrequent oc- 
casions served as guest conductor of leading 
European orchestras. 

In 1912 he came to America, serving as 
accompanist to several famous artists, and 
acting as guest pianist to the Letz Quartet. 
He played the piano in a restaurant on New 
York’s East Side. In 1913 he was director 
of the Hungarian Opera, also on the East 
Side. : 

One day the manager of the Rivoli The- 
atre (S. L. Rothafel, later famous as Roxy) 
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called Rapee and offered him a post as con- 
ductor of the motion picture orchestra. Ra- 
pee accepted the post. From this time on, 
he began to introduce classical music (piece- 
meal, at first) on his programs. 

Thereafter the careers of Rapee and 
Rothafel became linked. Wherever Rotha- 
fel went, he took Rapee to direct the orches- 
tra. From the Rivoli Theatre, where Rapee 
remained two years, he went to the Capitol. 
In 1925, he interrupted his work in New 
York to go to Germany, to serve as director 
of a chain of 180 UFA motion picture the- 
aters. There he inaugurated music programs 
of an American standard. In 1926 Rapee re- 
turned to New York, and shortly after this 
became music director at the Roxy Theatre. 
For a while, ın 1931, he abandoned his mo- 
tion picture duties to become music director 
of the National Broadcasting Company. But 
when the Radio City Music Hall opened, 
under Rothafel’s direction, Rapee once again 
accepted the assignment of orchestral con- 
ductor. 

What he has accomplished in bringing 
great music to motion picture audiences is 
well known. Equally well known is his work 
on the radio. His Music Hall of the Air 
has, over a period of many years, brought 
the foremost symphonic, operatic and cham- 
ber music works to the nation. Of particular 
significance has been Rapee’s direction of a 
series of programs devoted to the music of 
Sibelius, another series of Rachmaninoff con- 
certos, and a third series devoted exclusively 
to modern composers. He has also directed 
several weeks of Wagner operas, and several 
cycles of the Italian operatic masterpieces. 

Rapee has been active in other directions 
as well. He has composed a few musical 
scores for motion pictures, and some inci- 
dental songs which have become nationwide 
hits. He has transcribed several famous 
chamber music works for symphony orches- 
tra. 

Occasionally Rapee appears as a guest 
conductor of major American orchestras. In 
1936 he conducted the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic and the San Francisco Symphony 
orchestras. He has also directed the Newark 
Symphony, the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the symphony orchestra featured by the Gen- 
eral Motors Hour over the radio. 


RASCHER, SIGURD. To Sigurd Man- 
fred Rascher, saxophonist, belongs the dis- 
tinction of being the first performer on his 
instrument to be a soloist of such orchestras 
as the New York Philharmonic and the Bos- 
ton Symphony. He was born in Germany 
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in 1907, of a Swedish father and an English 
mother. He spent his childhood in the Swiss 
Alps. Later, from 1921 to 1925, he attended 
high school in Stuttgart. It was there that 
he began to study music, his first instrument 
being the clarinet. 
Financial difficulties 
interrupted his music 
study in 1927. He 
then changed from 
the clarinet to the 
saxophone because he 
felt that it would be 
easier to earn a living 
with the latter instru- 
ment. “Also they told 
me that the saxo- 
phone was easier to 
play. But that is not so. However, when I 
found that out, it was too late.” 

From 1927 to 1930, Rascher played the 
saxophone in jazz bands in Switzerland, 
Holland and Germany—in cafés, moving pic- 
ture houses, bars, mountain resorts, seaside 
spas, etc. He played on an average of 
twelve hours a day. “That was too much 
for me,’ he now confesses. A serious ill- 
ness brought an end to this activity. When 
he recovered from his illness, he returned to 
the Stuttgart Academy to prepare himself 
for a career as teacher. He took his ex- 
aminations in 1931 and came out at the head 
of forty-eight contestants for first honors. 

For a period, he devoted himself to teach- 
ing both music and woodcraft in school. He 
remained only a year and a half at this occu- 
pation before he decided to return to music, 
this time determined to become a concert 
saxophonist. The principal problem facing 
him, however, was one of repertoire. The 
music written for the saxophone was, after 
all, meager and for the most part uninterest- 
ing. To remedy this, Rascher approached a 
number of composers and asked them to 
write works especially for his use. Out- 
standing modern composers sympathized 
with his mission and wrote music for him, 
among them Glazunov, Ibert, and Eric 
Coates. 

At the Hanover Music Festival, in 1932, 
Rascher made his debut as concert saxo- 
phonist, playing a modern concerto with 
orchestra. What particularly amazed his 
audience was his exceptional breath control, 
his cross-fingering and his capacity to make 
the instrument play an octave higher than 
was formerly believed possible. Other con- 
certs followed. After an appearance in Co- 
penhagen, he was appointed teacher in a 
saxophone class especially organized for him. 


In 1934 he joined the faculty of the Malmo 
Music Conservatory in Sweden. 

His concert tours were now extensive and 
brought him to every part of Europe. In 
1934 he was soloist at the Florence Festival 
of the International- Society for Contem- 
porary Music. One year later, he performed 
in Paris, at which time the critic of Les 
Nouvelles, Littéraires called him “the Magi- 
cian of Copenhagen, the Paganini of the 
saxophone.” In 1935 he also made his first 
appearance in England, at a London Prom 
concert in Queen’s Hall. Since then he has 
played with most of England’s leading or- 
chestras. In 1937, a few weeks before the 
outbreak of the revolution, Rascher appeared 
in Barcelona, once again as a soloist at the 
International Society for Contemporary Mu- 
sic Festival. 

In 1938, Rascher toured Australia under 
the auspices of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission. He gave thirty-five concerts 
in Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand. 
He left Australia and, via the Pacific, went 
to the United States for his first visit to 
this country. He came only as a tourist. 
“The first thing I did was to break my arm 
in Yosemite—a very nice place, none the 
less. But eighteen days later I played for 
the first time in America at a private house 
party, with my arm still in gypsum.” 

In the fall of 1939, Rascher returned 
to the United States for his first concert 
tour of the country. His American debut 
took place on October 20, with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. On November 11 he 
appeared as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. On both occasions, he 
performed the Debussy Rhapsody, for saxo- 
phone and orchestra (revised by Ansermet) 
and the Concertino, for saxophone and 
orchestra, which Jacques Ibert had composed 
for him. 

“The carved name of Beethoven over the 
proscenium arch did not wither in flames at 
the sight of a solo saxophone above the stage, 
nor were the plaster figures above the sec- 
ond balcony visibly distressed,” wrote the 
critic of the Boston Globe. “In the hands of 
Mr. Rascher, the saxophone is agile as a 
coloratura soprano, and more accurately 
pitched, producing a silken tone that varies 
from a horn quality in the lower register to a 
flageolet sweetness at the top. The smooth- 
ness and speed of Mr. Rascher’s extraor- 
dinary technique and his musicianly phrasing 
must have been a revelation to most of the 
audience.” 
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RASELY, GEORGE, tenor, was born in 
St. Louis, Missouri, and began his musical 
career at the age of fifteen as oratorio 
chorister in Worces- , 
ter, Massachusetts, 
where he was a mem- 
ber of the famous 
Worcester ` Festival 
Choir. At the age of 
twenty, he became 
tenor soloist at the 
Old South Church in 
Boston. Two years 
after this, he sang the 
tenor solos in Han- 
del’s Messiah with the 
Handel and Haydn Society in Boston. 

During his four years in Boston, he was 
coached in oratorio music by Emil Mollen- 
hauser. Later on he was brought to New 
York to become tenor soloist at the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, where he sang for 
ten years. More recently, he has been soloist 
at the St. Bartholomew Church in New 
York. 

Charles Cochran engaged Rasely for sev- 
eral London musical productions. This re- 
sulted in his engagement for the leading 
juvenile role in the American production of 
Chu-Chin-Chow, with which Rasely appeared 
for three consecutive seasons. He later ap- 
peared in The Student Prince. 

In 1926 Rasely made his radio debut over 
WEAF, following this with other radio per- 
formances over WJZ. He continued to sing 
over stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company for a period of many years. Ina 
decade of radio appearances, he sang in more 
than 1500 programs. He revealed himself in 
possession of an amazing repertoire, which 
virtually spanned the entire history of song. 
In one radio series, “The Morning Musicale,” 
he sang more than 700 different songs. Be- 
sides his song performances, he sang tenor 
roles in many radio presentations of grand 
opera. 

He also appeared as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Boston Symphony, 
the Minneapolis Symphony, with the League 
of Composers and with the Contemporary 
Music Society. 

Rasely made his opera debut with the 
Philadelphia Opera during the 1927-1928 
season. He was featured in many novelties 
including Feuersnot, L’Enfant Prodigue and 
El Retablo de Maese. 

Rasely made his Metropolitan Opera debut 
during the supplementary spring season of 
1936. He first appeared as Wenzel in 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride, which was 
presented in English on May 11. He scored 
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a triumph both for his acting of the comic 
role and for his singing. “He scored a bull’s 
eye hit as the stammering Wenzel,” wrote W. 
J. Henderson. Olin Downes reported: “He 
took a comedy part irresistibly, but like a 
true and complete artist. For he was wholly 
in character, and with all his stuttering and 
boobery, sang very well.” 

Other operas in which Rasely was fea- 
tured in leading tenor roles at the Metropoli- 
tan included: JI Matrimonio Segreto, Tales 
of Hoffmann, the world première of Dam- 
rosch’s The Man Without a Country, the 
American première of Caponsacchi and a re- 
vial of Marouf. 


REGGIANI, HILDE, coloratura soprano, 
was born in Modena, Italy in 1914. After 
studying in the Bologna Conservatory, she 
made her debut in her 
native city. In 1933 
she left Italy for the 
first time, making a 
tour of the Continent. 
In Budapest she sang 
opposite Lauri-Volpi, 
upon whose recom- 
mendation she was 
engaged by the Teatro 
Colón in Buenos 
Aires for three sea- 
sons. Such was her 
success in South America that she received 
a contract from the Chicago Opera, where 
she scored a triumph. “Not for many years 
has lilting coloratura song evoked such an 
ovation as the warbling of little Hilde Reg- 
giani,” wrote the critic of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. “The small, blonde mistress 
of stratospheric tone gave an example of 
lyric art that enchanted the audience.” 

On December 7, 1939, Reggiani made 
Metropolitan Opera House debut in Rigo- 
letto. “She had just finished “Caro nome” 
when the large audience burst into such a 
noisy demonstration that she was obliged to 
step out of character and bow and bow and 
bow,” reported the critic of the World-Tele- 
gram. “The tones were round and warm, 
and they possessed an altogether agree- 
able quality.” 

As a result of her Metropolitan successes, 
Reggiani was engaged for a weekly series of 
coast-to-coast radio broadcasts. She also 
toured the country in recitals. 

Since her Metropolitan debut, Reggiani 
has sung successfully in La Scala at Milan, 
the San Carlo in Naples and the Teatro 
Reale in Rome, and in Holland, Belgium, 
France and Hungary. 
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REINER, FRITZ, conductor, was born in 
Budapest, on December 19, 1888. He re- 
ceived a rigorous academic and musical 
training from early 
childhood on, attend- 
ing the local public 
schools and, at the 
same time, being a 
pupil of Thoman 
and Koessler at the 
National Academy of 
Music. He played the 
tympani in the school 
orchestra. One day 
the conductor was 
absent, and Reiner 
was asked to substitute for him. From that 
moment on, he was fired with the ambition 
to become a conductor. 

Shortly after being graduated from the 
Academy, he was taken under the wing of 
Hubay. After an intensive apprenticeship 
under this teacher, Reiner became chorus 
master at the Opera in Budapest in 1909. 
In 1910 he conducted at the Laibach Na- 
tional Opera, and in 1911 became con- 
ductor of the People’s Opera in Budapest. 
In 1914 he received his most important post 
up to that time, as conductor of the Dresden 
Royal Opera. In this post, Reiner at- 
tracted the attention of the music world to 
the vitality and freshness of his interpreta- 
tions. 

After the War, with inflation causing so- 
cial and economic havoc in Germany, Reiner 
left his Dresden post to become conductor 
at the Teatro Costanzi in Rome. He also 
conducted symphonic concerts at the Aug- 
usteo. 

Reiner was in Barcelona in 1922, con- 
ducting the Wagnerian music dramas while 
his wife was vacationing in America, when 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra decided 
to engage him. The management communi- 
cated with Mrs. Reiner and begged her to 
send a message to her husband. She des- 
patched a telegram to Spain, but when it 
arrived it was so garbled that Reiner could 
not decipher it. He wired back to his wife 
that he could not understand the message but 
that if any decision was needed he would de- 
pend entirely on her judgment. His wife 
thought over the offer carefully and decided 
to accept the post for her husband. In the 
fall of 1922, Reiner became the conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, succeed- 
ing Eugéne Ysaye. 

During his eight-year period as conductor 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra, Reiner became 
well known throughout the country by virtue 
of his frequent guest appearances with the 
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major orchestras in Philadelphia, New York, 
St. Louis and Los Angeles. He became 
particularly well-known in New York as a 
result of his frequent conducting of the New 
York Philharmonic, both during the winter 
season at Carnegie Hall and, in the summers, 
at Lewisohn Stadium. 

“Reiner has an expert knowledge of the 
composite instrument on which he plays,” 
wrote Lawrence Gilman, following one of 
Reiner’s guest appearances in New York. 
“He is a technician of uncommon adroitness 
and security. The orchestra is no seven- 
sealed book of mystery to him... . It is a 
vehicle lucidly and realistically understood, 
and he employs it with clear-cut imperious 
authority.” 

After the 1930-1931 season, Reiner re- 
signed from the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra. He became head of the orchestral 
department of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
a post he still holds. He also continued his 
frequent appearances as guest conductor of 
the principal orchestras. For several seasons 
he directed Wagner operas with the San 
Francisco Opera Company, as well as opera 
performances with the Philadelphia Opera. 
In 1938, Reiner was appointed to his second 
permanent conductorial post in America, that 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. He 
has also frequently directed symphony con- 
certs over the radio. 

During the Coronation Festivities in Lon- 
don in 1936, Reiner directed Parsifal, Rosen- 
kavalier and Tristan und Isolde at Covent 
Garden. This was his third London engage- 
ment in twelve months. He has also directed 
concert and opera performances in Stock- 
holm, Budapest, Rome, Vienna, Florence, 
Milan, and other principal European cities. 


REISENBERG, NADIA, pianist, was 
born in Russia on July 14, 1904. She 
studied at the St. Petersburg Conservatory 
with Nikolaiev. After 
the Revolution, she 
left her native land to 
tour as concert pian- 
ist, her recitals bring- 
ing her to Poland, 
Latvia, Lithuania and 
Germany. Her travels 
i K finally extended to the 
E, United States, where, 

` in 1922, she became a 

bh : pupil of Alexander 
Lambert and Josef 

Hofmann at the Curtis Institute of Music. 
She gave her first American recital at the 
Aeolian Hall in 1924 before an audience that 
included Hofmann and Paderewski. She 
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has, since her debut, appeared extensively 
in America as recitalist and as a soloist with 
major orchestras. 

“Her playing possesses brilliance and 
sparkle,” wrote the critic of The New York 
Times. “Her fluent, facile finger technique 
makes it possible for her to skim over the 
keys accurately and glibly. . . without sac- 
rificing clearness and precision.... Ex- 
tremes of tone are favored by the pianist, 
delicately and pleasingly manipulated soft 
passages giving way to full-blooded fortis- 
simo effects.” 

In the spring of 1937 she made a Euro- 
pean tour, giving recitals and appearing with 
orchestras in most of the principal capitals. 
She was enthusiastically acclaimed in Vienna, 
Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, Helsingfors, 
Stockholm, The Hague, Amsterdam and 
London. “She is an extraordinary pianist,” 
wrote the critic of the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, “with a wonderful technique, a color- 
ful touch capable of a wealth of nuances and 
a beautiful and warm singing tone.” 

Reisenberg has appeared in concerts of 
modern music arranged in New York by the 
League of Composers. For several years she 
was pianist of the Stringwood Ensemble. 

Nadia Reisenberg has appeared frequently 
over the radio. From November, 1938, to 
March, 1939, she appeared in a Piano Con- 
certo series with the WOR Symphony Or- 
chestra, Alfred Wallenstein conducting, in 
which she featured seventeen concertos in 
fifteen broadcasts. In the fall of 1939, she 
made radio history by performing a weekly 
series of radio concerts, also over the Mutual 
network, devoted to all the piano concertos 
of Mozart. It is believed that this was the 
first time that all the piano concertos of 
Mozart had been played in a cycle. It re- 
quired more than six months of weekly 
broadcasts to present these works, many of 
which were being heard in America for the 
first time. 

Nadia Reisenberg has also distinguished 
herself as a teacher of the piano, having for 
several years been on the faculty of the 
Curtis Institute. 


RENARDY, OSSY, young Viennese 
violinist, was born as Oskar Reiss in Vi- 
enna in 1921. His father was a waiter, his 
mother a laundress. 

He first showed signs of interest in music 
at the age of four when he listened with rapt 
attention to the violin playing of a neighbor. 
This neighbor induced Renardy’s parents to 
buy Ossy a violin, and a year later decided 
to teach him the elements of violin playing. 
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For the next eight years, Ossy Renardy 
studied in this manner. 

When Renardy was thirteen, his teacher 
decided that the time was ripe for a debut 
concert. Since the 
Viennese managers 
seemed apathetic, the 
teacher found a place 
for the boy in a 
variety show in Me- 
rano, Italy. The di- 
rector of the show 
suggested that an Ital- 
© janized name would 
have a greater chance 
of success, and thus 
the boy acquired the 
name under which he has played ever since. 

The debut in the variety show took place 
on October 27, 1933 when Renardy was 
billed in a program including a juggler, a 
trick cyclist, a strong man, a dancer and a 
comedian. His playing was so sensational 
that he was forced to make ten appearances 
with the variety show. There followed a 
concert at the Concert Casino in Merano 
during which Renardy played the Paga- 
nini D-major concerto and a Schubert 
sonata. This concert attracted such atten- 
tion that concert managers competed with 
one another to sign him to a contract. A 
short tour followed, with performances in 
Trieste, Venice, Trento, and a few other 
Italian cities. 

In the spring of 1934 Renardy returned 
to Vienna, giving a successful recital at the 
Konzerthaus. For five months, beginning 
with November of that year, he played 
throughout the Baltic States. Then an ex- 
tensive tour of Europe took place, in Scan- 
dinavia, Holland, Switzerland and_ Italy. 
When Renardy appeared in Milan in Jan- 
uary, 1936, he was sponsored by Victor de 
Sabata, one of Italy’s foremost musicians, 

The year of 1937 was spent by Renardy 
in preparation for his American tour. The 
tour began in the fall of that year through 
the southern and middle western states. 
Wherever he performed he was generously 
received. On January 8, 1938, Renardy 
made his New York debut at Town Hall. 

«The critic of The New York Times found 
him “a truly impressive talent. In point of 
view of clarity, facility and brilliance of 
technique, this boy reveals gifts that have 
rarely been equalled in recent seasons.” 

At his New York concert, on October 10; 
1939, Renardy featured the twenty-four 
caprices of Paganini to commemorate the 
centenary of that composer’s birth, one of 
the most ambitious feats to be undertaken 
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by a concert violinist. He has recorded 
these caprices for VICTOR. , 

Ossy Renardy practices on his violin re- 
ligiously six hours a day. For relaxation 
he goes to the movies. He plays chess, and 
is excellent at ping-pong. He likes sports 
a great deal, particularly swimming, cycling 
and football. He is a passionate philatelist, 
and a collector of picture postcards of cities 
he visits. He reads considerably in every 
form of literature, and his fund of general 
information is quite unusual for one who has 
never had a formal academic education. 


RETHBERG, ELISABETH, | lyric-dra- 
matic soprano, was born as Elisabeth Sattler, 
in Schwarzenberg, Germany, on September 
22, 1894. At the age 
of two she was al- 
ready able to sing 
folk songs. “I couldn’t 
speak the words, but 
I have been told I 
sang the melodies cor- 
rectly.” At seven, she 
sang the entire Win- 
terreise cycle of Schu- 
bert. Later she began 
to study the piano, 
and by her tenth 
year was in demand for piano concerts in 
her home town. 

When she was sixteen years old, Rethberg 
was sent to Dresden to complete her educa- 
tion, academic as well as musical. She 
entered the Royal Dresden Conservatory, en- 
rolling in both the piano and voice de- 
partments. One day she sang at a private 
musicale before an audience that included 
Fritz Reiner, then conductor of the Dres- 
den Opera. After the performance, he urged 
her to sing for the manager of the Dresden 
Opera. She did this and was offered a con- 
tract. Because she was under age, her 
father had to make a special trip to Dres- 
den to sign it for her. e 

Her debut took place in Dresden in 1915 
when she appeared as Agatha in Der 
Freischiitz. It was not long after her debut 
that she was invited to make guest appear- 
ances in leading European opera houses. 
Artur Nikisch heard her and, thrilled by her 
voice, decided to coach her for appearances 
under his baton with the Leipzig Gewand- 
haus Orchestra and the Berlin Philharmonic. 

During her seven years as one of the 
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principal sopranos of the Dresden Opera, 


Rethberg also achieved successes in Vienna, 
Berlin and at La Scala in Milan. 

The Metropolitan Opera House offered 
her a contract. On November 22, 1922, she 
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made her American debut at the Metropoli- 
tan in Aida. “Her high clear liquid tones 
of a singular brightness floated above Verdi’s 
orchestration with unforced ease,” wrote the 
critic of The New York Times. “The Dres- 
den soprano dominated. ... A success in 
essentials distinctly was Miss Rethberg’s.” 

Rethberg remained with the Metropolitan 
Opera House more than fifteen years, enjoy- 
ing great success in the Italian and German 
repertory. 

Her success in Europe was no less pro- 
nounced. In 1925 she appeared for the first 
time at Covent Garden. For several seasons, 
she appeared at the Salzburg festivals. In 
1928, she created the title role of Strauss’ 
The Egyptian Helen, and in 1930 she was 
invited to the Budapest Opera. In 1930, too, 
a special Rethberg week was celebrated at 
the Dresden Opera, during which an honor- 
ary membership in all the State Theatres of 
Saxony was conferred upon her. 

Her appearances in recitals, and as soloist 
with major orchestras, have been as numer- 
ous as those in opera. It will be recalled that 
her frequent appearances with Artur Bo- 
danzky’s Society of Friends of Music in New 
York—in performances of outstanding ora- 
torios, masses, cantatas, etc—were, in their 
time, among the leading music events of the 
city. Her recitals have also assumed musical 
significance. She thrills the listeners, as Olin 
Downes once wrote after one of her recitals, 
“by truthfulness of accent and intensity of 
feeling that places her at the right hand of 
the composers. This is done without loss of 
tonal or dramatic proportion, by an artist 
who does not find it necessary to rant or to 
make an effect.” 

Rethberg’s prodigious music memory has 
made her one of the most valuable singers of 
our time. She is equally at home in song 
literature, operatic music and choral litera- 
ture. She has memorized the leading roles 
of more than a hundred operas, most of the 
soprano solos of leading oratorios, masses, 
passions and cantatas of Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart and Brahms, and about a 
thousand songs in their original languages. 
She is one of the few operatic stars of our 
time who sings in practically every language 
in which operas have been written. 

In 1929, Rethberg was awarded a medal 
by the New York Guild of Vocal Teachers 
for being “the most perfect singer in the 
world.” 

At her home in Riverdale, New York, 
Rethberg pursues her two hobbies: the col- 
lection of antiques, and the raising of dogs. 
Her treasures are assembled in her spacious 
living room and include a seventeenth cen- 
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tury Italian chest, a Gobelin tapestry, an 
original Rubens, and a round Chinese rug. 
The grounds of the Rethberg property ex- 
tend for a considerable distance, and are 
hilly, thereby enabling Rethberg to construct 
a ski-slide in winter time. Skiing is her 
favorite sport. 

Late in 1939, Rethberg obtained her final 
American citizenship. papers. 

Her recordings for Victor include opera 
arias by Mozart, Verdi, Gounod and Wagner. 


*RHENE-BATON, French conductor, was 
born as René Baton in Courseulles-sur-Mer, 
Calvados, France, on September 5, 1879. 
After completing his 
academic studies he 
became a pupil at the 
Paris Conservatory, 
where for two years 
he studied with Bloch 
and Gédalge. For a 
short period follow- 


ing his graduation 
from the Conserva- 
tory, he was music 


critic for L’Echo de 
Paris. Then, turning 
from the pen to the baton, he directed the 
chorus of the Opéra-Comique in 1937. After 
this, he directed orchestral concerts in 
Angers and Bordeaux, finally being called 
upon to conduct the Concerts Durand in 
Paris. In 1910 he was invited to Munich 
to direct the first festival held in Germany 
devoted exclusively to French music. Two 
years after this, he was one of the con- 
ductors of the Diaghilev Ballet, with which 
he appeared in London, Paris and South 
America. From 1918 to 1923, Rhene-Baton 
directed the Pasdeloup concerts in Paris; 
it is with this organization that he became 
known as one of the ablest of French sym- 
phonic conductors. 

“His direction gives the impression of 
voluptuous floating on the surface of the sea 
of sound,” wrote the French critic, Domi- 
nique Sordet. “It achieves a complete and 
plastic abandon for the orchestral forces. 
Rhene-Baton is not an imperious and brusque 
leader. His interpretations are characterized 
by flexibility, suppleness, bigness of design, 
more than by precision, inflexible rhythm.” 

Some years ago, Rhene-Baton was urged 
to reassume the direction of the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra. He accepted the offer, but, in 
1933, he resigned once again, this time be- 
cause the standard of performance which 
he hoped to set for the orchestra was not 
realized. 


* Died Oct. 9, 1940 
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Rhene-Baton is a well known composer ; 
his work is discussed in Composers of 
Today. 


RICCI, RUGGIERO, once an outstanding 
prodigy of the violin, now a fine and mature 
artist, was born in San Francisco on July 
24, 1920. His father, 
a day laborer, was an 
amateur trombonist 
and a lover of music. 
When Ruggiero be- 
gan to show signs of 
unusual talent for 
music he was brought 
to Louis Persinger, 
who, in turn, sent him 
to Mary Elizabeth 
Lackey for prelimi- 
RU nary instruction. On 
November 15, 1928, Ricci’s father signed 
legal papers appointing Miss Lackey the 
boy’s guardian. 

In 1928, Ricci made his debut in San 
Francisco with a performance of the 
Mendelssohn concerto which local critics 
spoke of as phenomenal. On October 20, 
1929, he performed the same concerto with 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra. This 
was his New York debut. "Master Ricci,” re- 
ported Samuel Chotzinoff, “revealed a tech- 
nical mastery of the violin and a genius for 
interpretation which place him in a class with 
the handful of great living violinists.” With 
his first New York recital on November 29, 
Ricci astonished the critics and his audience 
with his amazing technical powers. 

In 1930 Ricci became involved in a law 
suit in which his parents fought to regain 
the custody of the boy. Inevitably, the 
long-drawn-out court fight had a demoraliz- 
ing effect on him, and his playing suffered 
for a period. But when the legal fight be- 
came a thing of the past—Ruggiero return- 
ing to the custody of his parents— 
his playing reverted to its former technical 
assurance, but grew in maturity and insight. 
In 1932 he made his first European appear- 
ance in Berlin, Vienna and London. 
Wherever he played he was spoken of as 
an artist of the first importance. At his 
Berlin debut, the audience was composed 
of some of the leading German personalities 
of the time, including Albert Einstein, 
Chancellor von Papen and Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. 

After a prolonged absence from the Amer- 
ican concert scene, Ricci gave a recital at 
Carnegie Hall on November 24, 1934. Olin 
Downes confessed that Ruggiero Ricci had 
staged a definite “come-back.” “He has now 
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the status of a young violinist of parts 
brilliantly gifted, and a sincere musician.” 

With subsequent appearances in America 
and Europe, Ricci emphasized the fact that 
he had grown from a prodigy into a fine 
artist. After his Carnegie Hall recital on 
February 25, 1939, the New York Times 
critic wrote: “More important, perhaps, than 
fingers or bow, is the impression that Mr. 
Ricci now gives of a more healthy ap- 
proach to his music. He plays as if he 
enjoyed doing so... . In sum, the concert 
proved beyond dispute that Mr. Ricci is 
still unusually talented, and seemed also to 
indicate the pleasant prospect of natural 
growth.” 


RINGWALL, RUDOLPH, conductor, 
was born in Bangor, Maine, and came from 
a long line of musicians and actors. His 
grandfather and uncle 
had been members 
of the Stockholm 
Royal Opera; his 
father was a well 
known piano teacher. 

Ringwall studied at 
the New England 
Conservatory in Bos- 
ton. After being 
graduated he joined 
the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, playing 
under the baton of Karl Muck. Later he 
played in New York in the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Bodanzky and 
Mengelberg and somewhat later he was a 
member of the Innisfail String Quartet 
which performed in San Francisco. 

Shortly after coming to Cleveland, Ring- 
wall was named assistant conductor of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, rising after 
a while to the post of associate conductor. 
Not only has he assisted Rodzinski in the 
preparation of many programs, but he has 
also appeared annually in the role of conduc- 
tor. He has been director of the famous 
Twilight Concerts, which take place on Sun- 
day afternoons in Cleveland, and conductor 
and program commentator of the Education- 
al Concerts. For several seasons he has direct- 
ed summer concerts in the parks of greater 
Cleveland. He has, likewise, been the music 
director of the Great Lakes Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

From time to time, Ringwall has con- 
ducted orchestral concerts over the radio. 
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ROBERTSON, RAE. See BARTLETT 
and ROBERTSON 


ROBESON, PAUL BUSTILL, Negro 
baritone, was born in Princeton, New Jersey, 
on April 9, 1898, the son of a Methodist 
minister. In 1915 Paul 
Robeson won a state 
scholarship for Rut- 
gers University, from 
which he was gradu- 
ated with highest hon- 
ors. Not only did he 
win the Phi Beta 
Kappa key for excel- 
lence in studies, but 
he also won letters 
for superlative attain- 
ment in football 
(Walter Camp, football authority, once said 
that Robeson was “the greatest defensive 
end that ever trod the gridiron”), baseball, 
basketball and track, being one of the few 
four-letter men ever produced by Rutgers. 
A few years later he graduated from the 
Columbia Law School and joined a law firm 
in the city, but soon resigned when he en- 
countered race discrimination. He aban- 
doned law and turned, instead, to the theater. 

Eugene O’Neill saw Robeson perform in a 
Y.M.C.A. amateur production, and prevailed 
upon him to try the title role in The Emperor 
Jones. In 1923, Robeson made his profes- 
sional debut as actor, and scored such a tri- 
umph in the O’Neill drama that his stage 
career was firmly established. He solidified 
his reputation as actor with performances in 
All God’s Chillun Got Wings, Black Boy, 
Porgy, and—in London—in Othello and 
Stevedore. 

His friends urged him to consider entering 
the concert field. Robeson had a beautiful 
baritone voice and a fine feeling for musical 
interpretation. His first concert, devoted en- 
tirely to Negro spirituals, took place in 1925 
at the Greenwich Village Theatre, and its 
success brought him engagements throughout 
the country. In the fall of 1929, Robeson 
gave two recitals in Carnegie Hall in one 
week, and upon both occasions the house 
was sold out. His popularity as a singer of 
Negro spirituals soon surpassed even his 
fame as an actor, and he was invited to give 
recitals in leading European cities. In Lon- 
don and the English provinces, he appeared 
jointly with the London String Quartet in a 
program divided between great chamber 
music works and Negro Spirituals and folk 
songs. 

He has been praised by critics not only 
for the beautiful texture and resonance of 
his voice but also for the “personal charm, 
and deep communicativeness of his singing.” 
His singing has been described as full of 
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“vitality, sincerity and depth of understand- 
ing.” 

After an absence of three years from the 
American concert scene, Robeson returned to 
give a recital at Carnegie Hall on October 19, 
1935. He had lost little of his popularity. 
However, the strain of concert work impelled 
him to take another temporary vacation. 
After 1936 he devoted himself to the theater 
and to motion pictures, and has appeared in 
several cinemas filmed in Hollywood and in 
London, including The Emperor Jones, San- 
ders of the River and Show Boat. 

Robeson is massive, beautiful in physique, 
muscular, strong and handsome. His mother 
was two-thirds Indian, and he sometimes re- 
veals his Indian heritage by locking himself 
in his room, the curtains drawn, and for days 
at a time escaping from all society of friends. 
He is, of course, intensely race-conscious, 
and has devoted himself to the study of 
every phase of the racial problem. His home 
has been in England, because he has found 
race prejudice less marked there than in the 
United States. His ideal is to see the estab- 
lishment of a United States of Africa, to 
which the Negroes of the world might mi- 
grate and live together with dignity and self- 
respect. 

An excellent biography of Robeson, en- 
titled Paul Robeson, Negro, has been written 
by his wife, Goode Robeson. 

Paul Robeson has recorded virtually all 
the Negro Spirituals he has sung in concerts 
for VICTOR. 


RODZINSKI, ARTUR, conductor, was 
born in Spalato, Dalmatia, on January 2, 
1894, where his father, who was Polish, had 
come for military 
duty. It was not 
planned that Artur 
become a musician. 
He was sent to 
Vienna to the Uni- 
versity, from which 
he was graduated 
with the degree of 
Doctor of Law. How- 
ever, while study- 
ing law, he devoted 
his spare hours to 
music. He attended all the concerts and 
operas that were to be heard in Vienna, and 
took some music courses with Franz Schalk, 
Sauer and Schreker, ultimately receiving a 
doctorate in music as well. 

When he left Vienna for Warsaw, he an- 
nounced to his parents that he was abandon- 
ing law for music. The outbreak of the 
World War, however, made further plans 
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futile. Rodzinski joined the Polish army, 
and was wounded in action. Not until the 
war was over did he proceed to work upon 
his musical career. He received an appoint- 
ment to conduct first choral music, then 
opera, in Lvov. 

Looking back on his initiation into con- 
ducting, Rodzinski told an interviewer: “T 
got a chance to conduct one day in Lvov, 
and, sad to relate, during the rehearsal the 
musicians laughed at me. You see, I did not 
even know the most elementary principles of 
conducting. Came the intermission and the 
very kind concert-master showed me the 
rudiments of beating three-quarter and four- 
quarter time. While I was holding on 
to this job, I took another playing the piano 
in a vaudeville house. I recall with merri- 
ment now, though it was no joke then, that 
once a dancer gave me a round berating for 
spoiling her act. She called me a rotten 
pianist, and a worse musician.” 

Despite such inauspicious beginnings, 
Rodzinski soon made a good impression at 
Lvov, and was called to Warsaw for the 
more significant post of conductor of Polish 
operas at the Warsaw Opera. He remained 
five years in Warsaw, during this period 
also conducting concerts of the Warsaw 
Philharmonic. 

Leopold Stokowski, on a visit to Poland, 
heard Rodzinski conduct Die Meistersinger, 
and urged the younger man to come to 
America. In America, Rodzinski became an 
assistant to Stokowski, a post he held for 
three years. At the same time, he directed 
the orchestra and opera departments at the 
Curtis Institute of Music. During this 
period in Philadelphia, Rodzinski conducted 
several opera performances with the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, and was a guest 
conductor of the New York Symphony, 
the Detroit Symphony, the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic and the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic orchestras. 

In 1929 Rodzinski was called to Los 
Angeles to become permanent conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. He remained 
in Los Angeles four years, his work during 
this time being so meritorious that, in 1933, 
he was appointed principal conductor of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. He has 
held this latter post up to the present time. 
What he has accomplished in improving 
the orchestra and in revitalizing its reper- 
toire has placed him at the head of the 
younger conductors in America. In Cleve- 
land Rodzinski not only conducted innumer- 
able novelties, old and new, but he even in- 
augurated opera performances, directing such 
masterpieces as Tristan und Isolde, Der 


Rosenkavalier, Die Meistersinger, Elektra, 
Parsifal and Tannhäuser. On January 31, 
1935, Rodzinski gave the American premiére 
of Shostakowitsch’s Lady Macbeth in Cleve- 
land, repeating this performance shortly 
afterwards at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. 

“Mr. Rodzinski,” wrote Olin Downes, 
“has a wide range of dynamics, a subtle 
control of shading; a flexible and effective 
beat, a capacity to mould a phrase in- 
stantaneously to his heart’s desire, making 
his thought immediately clear to the player, 
and he has the elasticity of beat. His inter- 
pretations are always interesting. . . . He is 
a leader of brilliant qualities.” 

Artur Rodzinski has given frequent guest 
performances with the leading orchestras 
of Europe and America. He has often ap- 
peared in New York as conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducting the last eight weeks of the 1937 sea- 
son after the resignation of Toscanini, and 
scoring particular success with his concert 
performances of the third act of Parsifal, and 
Elektra (the latter with Rose Pauly in her 
American premiére). He has been acclaimed 
as conductor in Warsaw and Vienna, and in 
1936 he made his debut at the Salzburg 
festival. 

When the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
was founded in 1937 for Toscanini, 
Rodzinski (at Toscanini’s request) was in- 
vited to whip the orchestra into shape. Dur- 
ing the 1937-1938 season, Rodzinski was one 
of the major conductors of this orchestra. 

On May 5, 1939, Rodzinski conducted a 
program of Polish music as part of the 
musical festivities conducted in conjunction 
with the New York World’s Fair. One year 
earlier, he directed a Polish program for the 
Paris International Exposition, for which he 
was awarded with the Diplome d’Honneur. 

Rodzinski was decorated, in 1937, with 
the Polonia Restituta by the Polish Am- 
bassador to the United States. This is the 
highest order of merit apart from military 
honors. 

Rodzinski’s wife is the grandniece of the 
celebrated Polish composer, Wieniawski. The 
Rodzinskis live on a spacious farm in Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where they raise 
goats, and draw a profit from the sale of 
goat-milk. Besides farming, Rodzinski’s 
extra-musical pastimes include photography 
and motoring. 

Artur Rodzinski and the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra have made recordings of 
symphonic masterpieces for COLUMBIA, in- 
cluding works by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Wein- 
berger, Tschaikovsky, etc. 


ROESGEN - CHAMPION, MARGUE- 
RITE, French harpsichordist and pianist, 
was born in Geneva, Switzerland, where she 
. completed all of her 

music studies. After 
preliminary study 
with her mother, an 
excellent pianist and 
singer, she entered 
the Geneva Conserva- 
tory, becoming a pu- 
pil of Dalcroze and 
Ernest Bloch. She 
completed her studies 
with two diplomas, 
both received in the 
same year, and both with highest honors. 

She began her career with a concert tour 
of Europe as pianist, giving joint recitals 
with a prodigy violinist. The World War 
suddenly brought this concert work to an 
end, and during the war she devoted herself 
to playing concerts for wounded soldiers. 

She soon settled in Paris. It was there 
that she began to devote a major part of her 
activity to old music and to the harpsichord. 
At the Société des Concerts, directed by 
Philippe Gaubert, she made her harpsichord 
debut with the Bach D-minor concerto. She 
was so successful that since then she has 
made a specialty of playing the harpsichord. 
As harpsichordist, she gave many recitals in 
Europe and appeared as soloist with leading 
orchestras. She did not, however, abandon 
the piano, giving occasional performances of 
the major works in the piano repertory. 

Marguerite Roesgen-Champion has com- 
posed many works which have been per- 
formed in France, including two harpsichord 
concertos (introduced by the Lamoureux or- 
chestra), many songs and chamber-music 
works, and larger works for chorus and or- 
chestra. Qn CoLumpia records, she has re- 
corded the Mozart Concerto no. 1 for harpsi- 
chord, and the Haydn D-major concerto for 
the piano. For the French Cotumsia she 
has recorded harpsichord music by Handel, 
Couperin, Daquin, and Johann Christian 
Bach. For Victor, her harpsichord record- 
ings include the Handel B-flat major con- 
certo, a harpsichord concerto by Johann 
Christian Bach and the Haydn F-major con- 
certo. 


ROSEN, MAX, violinist, was born in 
Dorohoi, Rumania as Max Rosenzweig, on 
April 11, 1900. He was the son of a barber. 
When he was eight years old he was brought 
to New York City, where he attended the 
public schools. At P.S. 25, on the East Side, 
he was a fellow pupil of George Gershwin. 
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As Gershwin later said to his biographer: 
“Max opened the world of music to me. 
When we'd play 
hooky together, we’d 
talk eternally about 
music.” 

The first violin les- 
sons that Max Rosen 
received were from 
his father, an ama- 
teur musician. Then 
he studied with David 
Mannes, Bernard 
Sinsheimer and Alois’ 
Trnica. One day De 
Coppet, the founder of*the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, heard him perform and offered to defray 
all expenses if Rosen went to Europe to com- 
plete his music studies. 

Rosen went to Loschwitz, near Dresden, 
and there took lessons from Leopold Auer, 
and (when Auer returned to Russia) with 
Willy Hess in Berlin. In 1916 Rosen went 
to Scandinavia with Auer, making his debut 
in Christiania (now Oslo) before the King 
and Queen. After a tour of Scandinavia, 
Rosen was brought by Auer to Berlin where 
he gave a concert in 1917. Then Rosen re- 
turned to the United States, and on January 
11, 1918 made his American debut by per- 
forming the Goldmark concerto with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

“His accents, dynamics and rhythm made 
strong appeal to connoisseurs of such nice- 
ties,’ wrote one New York critic. “His 
phrasing was well-defined, smooth, musically 
satisfying. His tone .. . was of unusual 
sweetness and purity and gave every evi- 
derice of lending itself equally well to the 
accents of poetry or passion.” 

Max Rosen then appeared in recitals 
throughout the country, and toured New 
England with the New York Philharmonic. 

In recent years Rosen’s concert appear- 
ances have become scattered. At such times 
as he emerges from his seclusion to perform 
publicly he reveals a good technique and fine 
taste; but he has failed, one must confess, 
to achieve that rank among living violinists 
which he had promised after his initial per- 
formances in this country. 

In 1928, Max Rosen was married to the 
opera singer Nanette Guilford, but they have 
since been divorced. 


ROSENTHAL, MORIZ, one of the living 
giants of the keyboard, was born in 
Lemberg, Austria, on December 18, 1862. In 
his eighth year, he began to study the piano 
with Galoth. Two years later Karel Mikuli, 
director of the Lemberg Conservatory, de- 
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cided to take personal charge of him. That 
same year Rosenthal made his first public 
appearance in a performance of a Chopin 
Rondo for two pianos. 

He was fired with the ambition of becom- 
ing a concert pianist. That ambition im- 
pelled him, one day, to walk the distance 
from Lemberg to Vienna for the purpose of 
playing for Joseffy. 
Joseffy was so im- 
pressed by Rosenthal 
that he urged the 
boy’s parents to set- 
tle permanently in 
Vienna. They did 
this in 1875, and for 
an entire year Rosen- 
thal studied indus- 
triously with Joseffy 
and made astonish- 
ing progress. In 1876 
he gave his first complete recital. This recital 
was so successful that a concert tour fol- 
lowed. 

In 1877 Franz Liszt heard Rosenthal and 
offered to teach him. During the next three 
years, Rosenthal concertized in cities from 
Paris to St. Petersburg. At other times he 
was in the company of Liszt (at Weimar and 
in Rome) studying under the master. 

In 1880 Rosenthal was back in Vienna, 
this time not to continue his concert work 
but to enter a new phase of his life. He de- 
cided to abandon the piano temporarily to 
study philosophy. He qualified at the Staats- 
gymnasium in Vienna to take philosophical 
courses at the University. While attending 
the University, he read voraciously. He 
completed the University course in three 
years. 

Some years elapsed before he returned to 
the piano. In 1886, he officially emerged 
from retirement with a concert in Vienna 
which was a sensation. Vienna called him 
one of the greatest technicians alive, as well 
as a profound musical interpreter. With 
unanimous voice, the leading musicians in 
Vienna sang his praises—Brahms, Busoni, 
Johann Strauss, and others. 

Rosenthal now began another concert tour. 
Finally he crossed the ocean, and made his 
first American appearance in Boston on No- 
vember 9, 1888. It may be interesting to 
mention that at the very same concert in 
which Rosenthal made his debut, another 
artist was being introduced to America— 
the fourteen-year-old Fritz Kreisler. 

Rosenthal took America by storm. “He is 
a hurricane, a thunderbolt, a tempest,” wrote 
one critic. On November 13, he made his 
New York debut at Steinway Hall. “It was 


a question whether an audience composed of 
experienced and discriminating music-lovers 
in this city has ever been stirred to such a 
pitch of excitement,” wrote the critic of the 
Tribune. “He is a giant of ability,” wrote 
the critic of the Sun, “a demi-god, a perfect 
pianist.” 

That was the beginning of a march of 
triumph which was to continue for the next 
fifty years and more. Critics exhausted their 
repertoire of adjectives in describing the 
electric quality of Rosenthal’s playing, his 
beautiful touch and tone, his profound 
understanding of the piano repertoire. The 
foremost musicians, too, became his devoted 
admirers. Paderewski, after hearing Rosen- 
thal play Chopin, said: “I have heard and 
played the greatest Polish music, but I have 
never known any Polish music as great as 
this.” Albéniz inscribed his own photo- 
graph to Rosenthal, “the greatest of the 
great”; and the inscription Karl Goldmark 
put on his own picture read: “To Moriz 
Rosenthal, who has no equal and no superior 
among pianists, dead or alive.” 

In 1912, in Vienna, Rosenthal received the 
highest honor which the Austrian govern- 
ment could confer on an artist: he was ap- 
pointed Kammervirtuoso to the Emperor. 

Rosenthal made extensive tours in Amer- 
ica in 1896, 1898, 1906, 1923 and 1933. 
When he returned to America in 1933, after 
an absence of a decade, the critics said that 
there had been little diminution in his virtu- 
oso powers, and that he still ranked with the 
immortals of the keyboard. 

On November 13, 1938, there was cele- 
brated in Carnegie Hall the golden jubilee 
of Rosenthal’s concert career in America. 
He played on a gilded piano, built expressly 
for the occasion by the Baldwin Company. 
The leading musicians of the city were in 
the audience to pay homage to bm. And 
Rosenthal, despite his age, rose handsomely 
to the occasion. “The years have made cer- 
tain inroads upon Rosenthal’s physical re- 
sources,” wrote Olin Downes of his per- 
formance, “but we behold him with an ever 
deepening beauty and logic of thinking, and 
the refined instinct of style.” 

Rosenthal is short, stocky and plump. His 
cheeks are round, and seem to support the 
broad moustachios which sweep over them. 
His deep-set eyes twinkle as he talks. He 
has a fine flair for wit, and his conversation 
is always spiced with a gentle irony. He 
lives today, as he has always lived, a sane 
and balanced existence in which work, study 
and recreation play prominent parts. He is 
as greatly preoccupied with philosophy, lit- 
erature, languages and the theater as he 


ever was; and he has also retained his love 
for athletics. He keeps himself physically 
fit with a few rounds of jiu-jitsu each day. 

His favorite game is chess, at which he is 
so adept that he has often played with José 
Capablanca. Rosenthal has been known to 
start a chess game soon after the end of one 
of his recitals, and to play until the early 
hours of morning. 

His two favorite composers are Chopin 
and Beethoven. “Chopin was probably the 
most original of composers. I think that he 
is the great musical aristocrat and yet he 
never had an ancestor—by that I mean he 
never imitated or borrowed from earlier 
composers.” Beethoven he esteems no less 
highly. “Together they are the highest sum- 
mits in piano music.” 

Rosenthal has recorded for Victor an al- 
bum devoted to Chopin piano music, as well 
as some smaller works by Schubert. 

Rosenthal is bringing to completion his 
autobiography, which is promised an early 
publication. 


ROSING, VLADIMIR, tenor, was born 
in St. Petersburg on January 23, 1890. He 
studied law and music simultaneously, his 
music studies taking place with a variety of 
teachers including Jean de Reszke. In 1912, 
Rosing made his opera debut in St. Peters- 
burg in Eugene Onegin. One year later he 
went to England, studying for a period with 
George Powell. In 1913 he made his Lon- 
don opera debut in Tschaikovsky’s The 
Queen of Spades. He soon became a favor- 
ite in London—one of its most famous Lie- 
der singers. On March 6, 1921, he gave his 
hundredth song recital in London. 

How highly Rosing was thought of by 
leading musical and intellectual figures in 
London can, perhaps, best be measured by 
a letter which Bernard Shaw sent to Richard 
Strauss in 1921. “My excuse for writing to 
you is that I want to call to your attention 
Vladimir Rosing. . . . Technically, he is a 
tenor, but really he is more than that: he 
can and will do anything with his voice that 
will produce the right tone color to the pas- 
sage he is singing. He behaves like an or- 
chestra rather than like a singer.” 

Edwin Evans, the distinguished London 
critic, wrote of Rosing: “He makes each 
song into a cameo of histrionic interpreta- 
tion, a kind of drama in miniature.” 

Besides his great success in London, Ro- 
sing toured all of Europe and was acclaimed 
in many of the leading capitals. In 1923 he 
came to the United States, making his debut 
with a recital in New York. The critic of 
the World said of his concert: “Rosing must 
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be ranked with the other great ones. His 
interpretations are as effective as Chalia- 
pin’s.” 

A chance meeting brought him into con- 
tact with a representative of George East- 
man. Rosing induced Eastman to finance 
the American Opera Company, which pre- 
sented opera in English. For seven years, 
Rosing directed the performances of this 
opera company with such acumen and fresh- 
ness of approach that some writers were 
tempted to speak of him as a “second Rein- 
hardt.” Upon several occasions, illness of 
members of the company caused Rosing to 
appear in such operas as Faust and Pagliacci. 

The financial crisis of 1929 brought this 
operatic venture to an end. In April, 1940, 
it was announced that Rosing was appointed 
director of a new opera company, in Los 
Angeles, California, to present opera in Eng- 
lish. 

Vladimir Rosing was for several years 
head of the opera school in the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester. 


ROSS, HUGH CUTHBERT MEL- 
VILLE, choral conductor, was born in 
Langport, Somerset, England, on August 21, 
1898. He was a stu- 
dent both at Oxford 
University and at the 
Royal College of 
Music. When bs 
studies ended, he en- 
tered the professional 
ranks of music as an 
organist, and in 1921 
made his first appear- 
ance as a conductor 
in London. 

The same year he 
went to Canada, where he served as organist 
at Trinity Church in Winnipeg and con- 
ducted the Winnipeg Male Chorus. One 
year later he founded the Winnipeg Male 
Voice Chorus, which, after touring extens- 
ively throughout Canada, came to the United 
States, making its American debut on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1923. Hugh Ross remained con- 
ductor of this organization until 1927. 

On March 30, 1927, Hugh Ross was guest 
conductor of the Schola Cantorum in New 
York. The concert, as Francis D. Perkins 
remarked, “set forth a very good account of 
Mr. Ross’ ability as choral leader. The 
Schola Cantorum impressed me as having 
made distinct progress since its last concert. 
The singing was firmer, more spirited, more 
polished, with a strong, smooth and well bal- 
anced tone, showing ample precision and re- 
sponsiveness to Mr. Ross’ direction.” 
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The following season, Hugh Ross was ap- 
pointed permanent conductor of the Schola 
Cantorum, a post he has held to the present 
time. He has given many important con- 
certs of choral music old and new, most 
memorable of which have been the New 
York premiére of Stravinsky’s Persephone, 
the American premiére of Malipiero’s Julius 
Caesar, Delius’ A Mass of Life, Vladimir 
Dukelsky’s The End of St. Petersburg, and 
a program devoted to outstanding modern 
South American choral music. 

In 1936, and again in 1937, Hugh Ross 
was music director of the Westchester Music 
Festival. 


ROSS, LANNY, popular tenor of the 
radio, was born as Lancelot Patrick Ross in 
Seattle, Washington, on January 19, 1906. 
He was a boy soprano 
at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in 
New York. 

As a student at 
Yale University he 
sang in the Glee Club, 
with which he toured 
Europe in 1928. On 
his return he decided 
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“Sef. Zo to study law. He en- 
a UES rolled at Columbia 
University, and to 


support himself sang for the National Broad- 
casting Company on a sustaining program. 

By January, 1931, he had achieved such 
success as tenor over the radio that he de- 
cided to abandon the study of law to devote 
himself entirely to a musical career. Recog- 
nizing the need for more training, he secured 
a scholarship at the Juilliard Graduate 
School, where he worked with Mme. Schoen- 
Rene. Later he worked privately with Cesare 
Sturani. 

Having become a leading singing attraction 
over the radio, particularly on the Show Boat 
Hour, Lanny Ross decided to enter concert 
work. On November 15, 1936, he made his 
concert debut at Town Hall, New York. 
“His voice is uniformly pleasant to hear, de- 
spite its limitations of size and range,” wrote 
the critic of the New York Sun. “There 
was plentiful evidence that he had prepared 
his music carefully and with serious pur- 
pose.” 

Lanny Ross gave a second New York re- 
cital on February 18, 1937. He also toured 
the country and scored striking success wher- 
ever he performed. 


ROTH STRING QUARTET, 
Hungarian chamber music en- 


The 
famous 


semble, was reorganized in 1939. Before 
this its membership included Feri Roth, first 
violin, Jenö Antal, second violin, Ferenc 
Molnar, viola, and Janos Scholz, cello. When 
the quartet was reorganized in 1939, however, 
only Feri Roth remained, and the three new 
members were R. Weinstock, violin, Julius 
Shaier, viola, and Oliver Edel, violoncellist. 
All three were formely members of the 
Manhattan String Quartet. 

The founder of the Quartet, Feri Roth, 
was born in 1899 in Hungary and served his 
musical apprenticeship as concertmaster of 
the Volksoper in Berlin. In 1926, Roth as- 
sembled three other Hungarian musicians 
into a permanent string-quartet organiza- 
tion. All four musicians renounced all 
other musical activity to devote themselves 
exclusively to this new undertaking. In the 
same year, the debut of this quartet took 
place in Paris. So enthusiastic was the re- 
sponse to its inaugural concert that it was 
engaged for eighteen additional appearances 
that season. From Paris the Roth Quartet 
went to London, gave two concerts in a 
festival conducted by the British Broad- 
casting Company, and made ten broadcasts 
over the radio. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge heard the 
Roth Quartet in Paris and was so impressed 
by its playing that she invited it to partici- 
pate in the Pittsfield Music Festival, of 
which she was the sponsor. The first Amer- 
ican performance of the Roth String Quartet 
took place on September 21, 1928 and was a 
sensation. “Today,” reported Olin Downes, 
“became notable in the annals of that insti- 
tution [the Pittsfield festival] through the 
introduction to American audiences of a 
string quartet of the first rank, whose per- 
formances were received by a critical audi- 
ence with unstinted praise.” 

An important New York concert followed, 
after which New York critics spoke of the 
Roth Quartet as the “successor to the Flon- 
zaleys and Kneisels of recent memory.” 

Since their first performances in America, 
the Roth Quartet has given frequent con- 
certs, often under the auspices of Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge. They have participated 
in many important musical events, includ- 
ing festivals at the Library of Congress in 
Washington, and in California. They gave 
two extensive series of concerts devoted to 
modern chamber music, one in New York, 
and another in Princeton, New Jersey. They 
performed all the Beethoven quartets and 
the Grosse Fugue in cycle form several times. 
They were the nucleus of an ensemble per- 
forming all the Bach Brandenburg con- 


certos in California in their original chamber- 
music form, with Roth conducting. They 
were selected by the CotumBia Phonograph 
Company to record the monumental Art of 
the Fugue by Bach in its quartet transcrip- 
tion by Roy Harris and D. Herter Norton. 
They have also given educational concerts in 
more than fifty universities and colleges. 

In Europe, as well as in America, the Roth 
Quartet has occupied a position of artistic 
importance. For six consecutive years, the 
members of the quartet taught chamber 
music at Mondsee, Austria, and participated 
in chamber-music festivals there. In 1930 
they performed at a festival in Venice. They 
also gave frequent concerts at the Santa 
Cecilia in Rome, the Pitti palace in Flor- 
ence, and the Societa del Quartetto in 
Milan. In Spain, before the days of the Re- 
public, they played before the Royal Family, 
and gave a series of fifty concerts for the 
Associacione Cultura Musical. 

In 1938 the Roth Quartet celebrated its 
six hundredth concert with a performance at 
Oxford University. On September 23, 1938, 
it celebrated its tenth anniversary with a 
performance at the Pittsfield Music Festival, 
the scene of its American debut. 

Perhaps the most touching tribute which 
this Quartet has received came in Paris after 
a concert in which the Debussy Quartet was 
featured. After the concert, Mme. Debussy 
came to the members of the Quartet and con- 
gratulated them highly, saying that it was the 
greatest performance of the Debussy master- 
piece which she had ever heard. Subse- 
quently, the Roth Quartet gave a private 
performance at the home of Mme. Debussy. 

Though the Roth Quartet is famous for its 
interpretation of the classic quartets, par- 
ticularly those of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven 
and Brahms, it has always been alive to the 
most recent works of modern composers and 
has given them frequent performances. The 
Roth Quartet has been intimate with the 
foremost modern composers, including Stra- 
vinsky, Milhaud, Bartok, Roy Harris, Honeg- 
ger, Casella and many others. “This may 
explain,’ Roth has said, “why we found it 
pleasant to give first presentations of works, 
and why we have been honored with dedica- 
tions of many new works.” 

Besides Bach’s Art of the Fugue, the Roth 
Quartet has recorded for CoLUMBIA major 
chamber-music works by Haydn, Beethoven, 
Dvorak, Franck and Dohnanyi. 


ROTHIER, LEON, opera bass, spans the 
period known as the “golden age of opera” 
and the present day. He was born in 
Rheims, France, on December 26, 1874, the 
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son of a well-to-do photographer. At six 
he began to study the violin, and a few years 
later he became a member of the Rheims 
Philharmonic Orchestra. In his seventeenth 
year he sang for Jean 
Baptiste Rouge, who 
convinced the young 
musician that in 
opera, rather than in 
violin playing, did his 
destiny lie. Rouge 
sent Rothier to Theo- 
dore Dubois, the di- 
rector of the Paris 
Conservatory, who 
urged Rothier to en- 
ter the competition 
for admission into that institution. 

Rothier passed his examinations success- 
fully. For the next few years he worked 
intensively both at the Conservatory .and 
privately with Pol Monet. During free 
hours he haunted the opera houses and 
theaters of Paris. “Those were glorious, ex- 
citing days for me,” he recently told an in- 
terviewer. “I was privileged to meet and 
know Massenet, Saint-Saëns, Debussy, 
Charpentier, the great Sarah Bernhardt, 
Rodin, the de Reszkes, Victor Maurel, and 
many, many others.” 

In July, 1899, Rothier was graduated from 
the Conservatory with first prizes in opera 
singing and solfeggio. He was offered con- 
tracts by both the Paris Opéra and the 
Opéra-Comique. He chose the offer of the 
latter organization, and on October 1, 1899, 
made his opera debut in Gounod’s Philémon 
et Baucis. 

After successes in many French cities, 
which placed him in the front rank of 
French opera singers, Rothier was engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera House, making 
his debut there on December 10, 1910 in 
Faust. “He has a fine physique, a good 
voice, and a proper understanding of the 
part,’ wrote one critic. “His acting was 
imbued with vigor, and his singing was 
satisfactory.” 

In 1914, when the war broke out, Rothier 
left America to join the French army. He 
was at the front for two months, and at one 
time the American newspapers reported 
that he had been killed in action. How- 
ever, after two months of activity, Rothier 
was discharged by the French government 
when it was discovered that he suffered from 
rheumatism of the knee-caps. 

After the war Rothier became an Amer- 
ican citizen. He remained oné of the leading 
basses of the Metropolitan, scoring particular 
success in the French repertory. He has 
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remained with the Metropolitan for a 
period of more than twenty-five years, and 
during this time he has never missed a per- 
formance assigned to him. Another interest- 
ing sidelight on his career is the fact that 
he has appeared with almost every great 
Louise since he first sang in the Charpentier 
opera on April 12, 1900, two months after 
the world premiére of the opera. 

Recently, Rothier has occupied himself 
with teaching the voice and coaching young 
opera singers. But he has not severed his 
connections with the Metropolitan, appear- 
ing for at least a few performances each 
year. He has lost little of his one-time 
authority and appeal. Of a recent per- 
formance in Manon. Pitts Sanborn wrote: 
“Mr. Rothier, in good voice, played and sang 
the part with feeling and imposing dignity, 
with lofty distinction of style, and of course 
with a superb command of French diction.” 

During 1938-1939, Rothier conducted a 
weekly radio program over WQXR in New 
York City. 


RUBINSTEIN, ARTUR, sometimes 
called the greatest Polish pianist since 
Paderewski, was born in Lódz, Poland, in 
1886, the youngest of 
seven children. 

He early showed 
his unusual gift for 
music, beginning to 
study the piano at the 
age of three, and at 
four performing at a 
charity concert. In 
his sixth year he 
gave another concert 
for charity in War- 
saw. Two years later 

he became a pupil of Prof. Rozycki in that 

city, but exhausted the teaching of his mas- 
ter in a few months. 

Artur’s sister was leaving for Berlin to 
prepare for her marriage, and she decided to 
take her prodigy brother with her so that he 
might perform for Joachim. Joachim was 
so impressed by Rubinstein’s talent that he 
assumed personal responsibility for the boy’s 
musical future, a responsibility which he 
retained for eight years. Joachim sent Rubin- 
stein to Heinrich Barth for piano instruc- 

\tion, and to Robert Kahn and Max Bruch 
for lessons in harmony and composition. 

Rubinstein’s formal debut took place in 
his eleventh year when he .performed the 
Mozart A-major concerto in Berlin with 
Joachim conducting the orchestral accom- 
paniment. Two years later Rubinstein played 
with the Warsaw Symphony Orchestra, 


under the baton of Emil Mylnarski. By a 
curious coincidence, Rubinstein was, many 
years later, to become Mylnarski’s son-in-law. 
Following this appearance, Rubinstein went 
on a tour through Russia with Koussevitzky, 
who was then directing his own orchestra. 

Rubinstein’s talent was receiving greater 
and greater recognition. He was sent by 
Joachim to Paderewski, who was so en- 
chanted by his playing that he prevailed on 
the young genius to remain with him for 
three months. In Paris, some time later, 
Rubinstein met Saint-Saëns, who publicly 
said to a fraternal organization of musicians: 
“Allow me to introduce to you one of the 
greatest artists I know. I foresee for him 
an admirable career, and to say it all in a 
few words—he is worthy of the great name 
he bears.” 

In January, 1906, Rubinstein came to 
America for the first time. He made his 
American debut with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Philadelphia playing the Chopin 
E-minor concerto. A few days later, be Der: 
formed in New York, also with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, performing the G-minor 
concerto of Saint-Saéns. One week after his 
appearance with the orchestra, he gave a re- 
cital at the old Casino Theatre. He was ac- 
claimed, particularly for his consummate 
technique. 

After giving seventy-five concerts in Amer- 
ica, Rubinstein returned to Europe and went 
into temporary retirement. He devoted him- 
self to study, and to still further study, in 
order “to hurdle the greatest obstacle in the 
path of prodigy, that of shedding my imma- 
turity.” When he finally returned to con- 
cert work, he was unanimously accepted as a 
mature artist. Concert tours now continued 
for the next few years, tours which brought 
him to the front rank of concert pianists. By 
1914, he had finished a major tour which 
had brought him to all the principal cities on 
the Continent. 

He was in London when the World War 
broke out. Because of his knowledge of 
languages (he spoke eight fluently), he 
joined headquarters as an interpreter. For 
several months he served in this capacity, 
then set out on a tour of thirty joint recitals 
with Eugéne Ysaye for the Allies. 

In 1916 he went to Spain, featuring on his 
programs the music of outstanding Spanish 
composers. He took that country by storm. 
Scheduled for four concerts, he remained to 
give one hundred and twenty. He was ac- 
claimed by many Spanish critics as a leading 
interpreter of Spanish music. 

After a successful tour of South America, 
Rubinstein returned to the United States 


for the 1919 season, giving a Carnegie Hall 
recital on February 20, 1919. James Gib- 
bons Huneker reviewed this concert as fol- 
lows: “‘Rubinstein’s finger velocity, staccato, 
brilliant and incisive, with a splendid left 
hand, are undeniable qualities, coupled with 
a sweet singing touch and a musical tempera- 
ment—in all, traits sufficient to equip a half- 
dozen artists.” 

For the next decade or so, Rubinstein con- 
certized extensively in this country, as well 
as in other musical centers of the world. 
However, for a ten year period, Rubinstein 
deserted the American concert platform, con- 
centrating his tours on Europe and South 
America. 

On November 21, 1937, Rubinstein made 
a historic reappearance in America as soloist 
of the New York Philharmonic, performing 
the Tschaikovsky concerto. “Mr. Rubin- 
stein played with fire and poetry,” wrote 
Olin Downes. “Evidently, he profoundly 
knows the composition and loves it. The 
performance was distinguished by qualities 
of a brilliant pianist and musician who should 
have been heard oftener in late years on this 
side of the ocean.” 

In 1932, Artur Rubinstein was married to 
the daughter of Emil Mylnarski, formerly 
director of the Warsaw Symphony Orches- 
tra. With their two children, a daughter and 
a son, the Rubinsteins lived in Paris up to 
the outbreak of the recent war—in a quaint 
and comfortable place made out of a vast 
renovated cobbler’s shop. This home re- 
sembles an old curiosity shop, cluttered as it 
is with countless art treasures, toys, curios 
and objets d’art which Rubinstein has col- 
lected during his extensive travels. It also 
contains An extensive library, including books 
inscribed to him by* such personal friends 
as Aldous Huxley, H. CG Wells, Paul 
Claudel, Theodore Dreiser and George Bern- 
ard Shaw. Joseph Conrad was also an inti- 
mate friend of Rubinstein. 

Recognized by the world of music as a 
specialist in the performance of works by 
Chopin and Brahms, Rubinstein is also cele- 
brated in his interpretations of modern 
works. Many modernists have created new 
works expressly for his use, among them 
Stravinsky. 

Rubinstein has made extensive recordings 
of the piano works of Chopin for VICTOR, 
including the two piano concertos, and albums 
devoted to the Mazurkas, Nocturnes, 
Polonaises, Scherzos, etc. He has also re- 
corded for Vicror concertos by Brahms, 
Mozart and Tschaikovsky, and other piano 
works by De Falla, Rachmaninoff and Bach. 
With Paul Kochanski he recorded the 
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Brahms D-minor sonata, and with Heifetz 
the Sonata by César Franck. With the Pro- 
Arte Quartet he has recorded the Brahms 
G-minor piano quartet. 


RUBINSTEIN, BERYL, American 
pianist, was born in Athens, Georgia on 
October 26, 1898. His father taught him 
the piano for six 


years, after which ei 
Beryl toured the 
country as a child 


prodigy. In 1911 
Rubinstein became a 
pupil of Alexander ~ 
Lambert, and in 1912 
he appeared with 
great success at a con- 
cert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 
Rubinstein then went 
to Europe for further study with Da Motta 
in Berlin. In Berlin he became a friend and 
household guest of Busoni, who gave him 
advice and criticism. 

In 1916 Rubinstein returned to the United 
States, making his piano debut in New York 
City. He then toured the country, the first 
of many similar tours. He also performed in 
leading European cities. 

Although Rubinstein has not discontinued 
his concert work, he has in recent years 
devoted himself more intensively to the teach- 
ing of composition. In 1921 he joined the 
faculty of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
becoming director of that institution in 1932. 

Following his recital at Town Hall, New 
York, on December 10, 1939, the critic of 
The New York Times wrote as follows of 
Rubinstein’s playing: “Yesterday afternoon 
Beryl Rubinstein brought to all of his per- 
formances the highly polished technique and 
the velvety tone one has learned to expect 
from him. The richly gifted pianist from 
Cleveland, however, did not come into his 
own until he reached the Chopin group. 
Temperamentally, Mr. Rubinstein has an 
affinity for that composer’s music . . . which 
was so exquisitely set forth that it made this 
listener wish that the artist had devoted the 
larger part of his schedule to the Polish 
master’s creations.” 

Rubinstein is a gifted composer, and his 
works include an excellent concerto for piano 
and orchestra which he himself introduced 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra in 
1926, and an opera, Sleeping Princess, given 
its first performance at the Juilliard School 
of Music in New York in 1938. 

With Josef Gingold, Rubinstein has re- 
corded for Vicror a sonata by Ernest Bloch. 
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RUHLMANN, FRANCOIS, ranks with 
the leading contemporary Belgian conductors 
of opera and symphonic music. He was born 
in Brussels on January 11, 1868 and studied 
at the Brussels Conservatory, where he was 
a pupil of Joseph Dupont. After being grad- 
uated, he was first oboist of the orchestra at 
the Théâtre de la Monnaie. He soon 
turned to conducting. In 1892; he was en- 
gaged as first conductor in Rouen, going 
from here to Liége. In 1898 he was called to 
conduct at the Théatre de la Monnaie in 
Brussels, holding this post till 1904. In 1906 
he was appointed principal conductor of the 
Paris Opéra-Comique, where for eight years 
his fastidious performances of operas 
brought him a considerable reputation, In 
1914 he became principal conductor at the 
Paris Opéra (although he did not officially 
make his debut here until 1916), and up to 
the present time he has remained one of 
the distinguished directors at this famous 
opera house. In Paris he gave the premiéres 
of many famous modern operas, including 
the Arianne et Barbe-Bleu of Dukas, L’Heure 
Espagnole of Ravel, De Falla’s La Vida 
Breve, Rabaud’s Marouf and Milhaud’s 
Maximilien. 

Ruhlmann has also conducted symphony 
concerts in Paris and Antwerp. In 1929, 
he became director of music at Aix-les-Bains, 
and in 1933 he conducted symphonic music at 
the Kursaal in Ostend. On June 3, 1933, he 
conducted a performance of Lohengrin in 
Vienna during a Wagner festival in that city. 
“This,” he has said, “was one of the greatest 
triumphs of my career.” 

Dominique Sordet has written as follows 
about Ruhlmann’s performances: “He con- 
ducts in the German manner. His eye is 
cold, his gesture is abrupt and angular... . 
His interpretations are firm, neatly conceived, 
with a noble solidity, without excessive sweet- 
ness, and perhaps with a bit of reserve and 
coldness.” 


SABATA, VICTOR DE, the eminent mod- 
ern Italian composer, is also an important 
conductor. He was born in Trieste on April 
10, 1892, the son of a choirmaster of La 
Scala, Milan. His musical ability was re- 
vealed at an early age: he could play the 
piano well in his fourth year, and began 
composition when he was six. In 1902 he 
was sent to the Milan Conservatory, where 
his teachers included Saladino and Orefice. 
He was such an adept pupil that in his 
twelfth year he composed a work for or- 
chestra which was performed under his own 
direction at a Conservatory concert. 
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In 1911 he was graduated from the Con- 
servatory with the first prize in composition. 
One year later his orchestral suite was per- 
formed at the Augusteo in Rome. This same 
work was later performed in Paris, Brussels 
and Russia. 

De Sabata’s career as a composer is dis- 
cussed in greater detail in Composers of To- 
day. His best known works include the 
Gethsemane and the Juventus, both, for or- 
chestra; the opera, Il Macigno; and several 
excellent string quartets. 

But De Sabata’s fame rests not only on 
his creative work but also on his powers as 
an interpreter. He has conducted orchestral 
concerts in Monte Carlo, Milan and Rome. 
For many years he has been a principal con- 
ductor at La Scala. In 1927 he was a guest 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra in America, and in the same year he 
gave the world première of Respighi’s Church 
Windows in Milan. In 1935 he was invited 
to Vienna for the June Music Weeks and 
was a sensation in his performance of Otello. 
In 1936 he was again invited to Vienna, when 
he repeated Otello and directed Aïda and an 
orchestral concert. He has also conducted in 
Florence (duriag the May Music Festival) 
and in Salzburg. 

“De Sabata is a conductor of copious 
wreathing and even fantastical gestures,” 
reported Herbert F. Peyser from Vienna, 
“but with all their visual extravagance, these 
gestures are so potently evocative, so com- 
pletely the mirror of the man’s burning 
temperament and exquisite musicality, so 
perfectly consonant with the results they 
obtain, that it is impossible to take offense at 
them. [He] is one of those priceless regents 
of the operatic orchestra’ whose resource and 
routine are so sovereign that, where he con- 
trols, nothing can conceivably go wrong.” 

Pitts Sanborn, who heard De Sabata’s 
performance of Aida in Florence, wrote as 
follows about his conductorial gift: “The 
first phrase of the prelude intoned with a 
penetrating delicacy and a fine conduct of the 
line that Toscanini himself could not sur- 
pass, seemed to summon the Egyptian muse 
from an endless recess of time. Thence- 
forth, Sabata played upon his orchestra as a 
supreme violinist plays upon his Strad. The 
same absolute control, the same inexhaustible 
resourcefulness, the same distinguished and 
unerring taste marked this performance. De 
Sabata is also a conductor of flaming tem- 
perament. His perfections were vividly, at 
moments volcanically alive.” 


SACK, ERNA, coloratura soprano, was 
born in Spandau, near Berlin, and studied 
music first with Karl Emerich in Prague, 

then with Daniel in 
Berlin. Her opera 
debut took place at 
the Charlottenburg 
Opera in Berlin, 
then conducted by 
Bruno Walter, when 
she sang a small lyric 
role. What she con- 
siders her real debut 
was in Bielefeld when 
she was featured in 
Don Pasquale. 

It was in Bielefeld that Erna Sack first 
became aware of the extraordinary range of 
her voice. She was studying her first 
coloratura role when, working on a difficult 
passage, she became aware of the fact that 
she could reach G above high C. The ease 
with which she reached the note tempted her 
to try a still higher range, and she rose up 
to C above high C. When she achieved this 
feat in public for the first time she was ac- 
claimed. It was said at that time that no 
soprano since Jenny Lind could duplicate it. 

Success followed Erna Sack in appear- 
ances in Wiesbaden and Breslau. In 1935 
she became one of the principal sopranos 
of the Dresden Opera, supplementing her 
appearances in Dresden with guest per- 
formances in many of Europe’s leading 
opera houses, including those in Rome, Am- 
sterdam, Paris, London, Vienna, Budapest, 
and leading cities of Germany. She was 
also featured at the Salzburg festival. In 
1937 Sack came to the United States for the 
first time, appearing in many recitals and 
being featured as guest artist with symphony 
orchestras and in radio broadcasts. 
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SALMOND, FELIX, famous violoncel- 
list, was born in London, of musical par- 
ents, on November 19, 1888. His father, 
Norman Salmond, 
was a well known 
baritone, his mother 
was a professional pi- 
anist. Salmond began 
to study music early, 
first taking lessons on 
the violin. Because of 
an operation on the 
eye, he turned from 
the violin to the cello, 
-as the oculist believed 
it was better for his 
sight to play an instrument which caused no 
oblique movement of the eyes. 
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In his twelfth year Salmond became a 
pupil of W. E. Whitehouse, studying priv- 
ately with him for three years. A scholar- 
ship then brought Salmond to the Royal 
College of Music. After four years at the 
College, he went to Brussels for further 
study with Édouard Jacobs. 

In October, 1909, Salmond made his con- 
cert debut in London. The impression he 
made was good enough to bring him some 
important engagements, and within the next 
decade he established himself as one of the 
leading cellists in England. In 1919, Elgar 
chose him to perform the première of his 
cello concerto at Queen’s Hall. Elgar also 
selected him to be a member of the ensemble 
which gave world premières of his string 
quartet and piano quintet. Subsequently, 
Salmond joined the Chamber Music Players 
in London, and cooperated with Tertis, Sam- 
mons and Murdoch in performances of out- 
standing chamber music works. 

Salmond undertook his first tour of the 
Continent in 1921, and was enormously suc- 
cessful. His American debut took place in 
New York on March 29, 1922. Since then, 
Salmond has appeared extensively through- 
out the world. He has also been significant 
as a performer of chamber music, particu- 
larly in concerts of great sonatas for the 
cello with such world famous pianists as 
Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Schnabel, Hutcheson, 
Cortot, Levitzki, Dohnanyi, Paderewski and 
Hofmann. 

Of Salmond’s playing, Philip Hale has 
written: “It would be idle to speak of Mr. 
Salmond’s technical proficiency. He is a 
master of the finer qualities. He is warmly 
emotional without ever sinking into the 
slough of sentimentality. He appeals to the 
heart as well as to the mind. Nor with all 
his abilities does he stand between the music 
and his hearers.” 

Felix Salmond has also distinguished him- 
self as a teacher of the cello. For many 
years he has been head of the cello depart- 
ment at the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia 
and the Juilliard School in New York. 

Salmond owns a Matteo Goffriller cello 
which was once the property of Paganini. 
Salmond is said to have one of the most ex- 
tensive repertoires among living cellists, a 
repertoire which includes the most recent 
works of contemporary composers as well as 
the classic and romantic literature. Away 
from music, Salmond’s favorite diversion is 
golf. During the summer he also enjoys 
ocean bathing. 
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SALZEDO, CARLOS, is generally con- 
ceded to be one of the foremost living harp- 
ists. He was born in Arcachon, France, on 
April 6, 1885. His 
study of music began 
with the piano. At 
the age of five he 
made a public appear- 
ance as a prodigy, but 
his father wisely with- 
drew him from con- 
cert work, maintain- 
ing that Carlos must 
first receive a thor- 
ough education. 

At the age of 
of eleven Carlos began to play the harp for 
the first time, and seven years later he was 
graduated from the Paris Conservatory, 
where he had devoted himself to the piano 
and the harp. Upon his graduation he won 
first prizes for both instruments, an event 
which stands without parallel in the history 
of the Conservatory. 

Shortly after his graduation, Salzedo 
toured Europe in joint recitals with himself: 
he divided his program between the piano 
and the harp. 

He was twenty-four years old when he 
was brought to the United States by Gatti- 
Casazza to assume the first harp desk of the 
Metropolitan Opera House ` orchestra. 
Shortly after his arrival, Salzedo interested 
himself in musical composition, which so ab- 
sorbed him that he decided to abandon the 
piano entirely to devote his time to composi- 
tion and to the harp. 

During the World War Salzedo served in 
the French army. In 1917 he was honorably 
discharged. Returning to America, he de- 
voted himself to the harp, and worked at a 
complete reorganization of the harp as a 
medium of musical expression. He composed 
a library of music for the harp which not 
only enriched its repertoire but also increased 
the technical resources of the instrument. 

He also worked on his own technique as 
harpist, gaining a mastery of the instrument 
second to none. In concerts throughout the 
country and in appearances with chamber 
music and orchestral groups, he revealed 
himself as one of the leading virtuosos of his 
instrument. He was, as the Chicago critic, 
Maurice Rosenfeld, wrote some years ago, “a 
master of the purely technical aspects and 
dynamic resources of the harp, and he has 
also some original ideas as to its inherent 
properties in regard to musical qualities and 
tone variants.” 

Salzedo has been active in the musical life 
of this country, in roles other than that of 
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harp virtuoso. In 1917 he organized a novel 
type of musical group, the Salzedo Harp En- 
semble, which performed successfully during 
many tours of the country. In 1921 he 
founded Eolus, the first magazine in America 
devoted to the cause of modern music; in 
the same year he launched the International 
Composers’ Guild, the first society in Amer- 
ica founded for the purpose of introducing 
new modern music to American audiences. 
He was also a member of the Trio de 
Lutéce, founded as early as 1914, which in- 
cluded Georges Barrère, flutist and Paul 
Kéier, cellist. More recently he has been a 
member of the Barrére-Salzedo-Britt Trio, 
which has specialized in performing novel 
music, old and new. 

In 1924 Salzedo founded and organized 
the harp department of the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia. His influence on 
young harpists has been far-reaching. He 
has also composed many works for the harp, 
including a Concerto for Harp and Seven 
Wind Instruments, and many smaller pieces 
which are in the repertoire of every harpist. 
He has also composed works for orchestra, 
chorus, and small chamber music ensembles. 
His work as composer is discussed in Com- 
posers of Today. 

Besides this variety of activities, Salzedo 
has also had an enormous interest in the con- 
struction of’ the harp. It is due entirely to 
his efforts that the traditional gold has disap- 
peared from the instrument. With the col- 
laboration of the designer, Witold Gordon, 
Salzedo has evolved a beautiful new type of 
harp, modern in outline, constructed of 
maple with a high finish. This instrument 
bears the name “Salzedo model.” 


SAMINSKY, LAZARE, conductor, was 
born on October 27, 1882 in a village not 
far from Odessa, Vale-Gotzulovo. His 
mother was a musi- 
cian of great talent; 
his father’s cultivated 


tastes embraced lit- 
erature, music and 
politics. 


Saminsky attended 
the University of St. 
Petersburg, specializ- 
ing in mathematics 
and philosophy. In 
his sixteenth year he 
wrote a commentary 
on Spinoza’s Ethics and translated Descartes’ 
Meditations from Latin to Russian. In 
mathematics he specialized in integral cal- 
culus, mathematical logic and the geometry 
of curved spaces. 
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Suddenly he decided to turn to music 
study. After acquiring the elements of music 
from private study, he entered the class of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff in 1906, where his fellow- 
pupils included Prokofieff and Miaskovsky. 
Further study was pursued under Liadov. 
In 1909 Saminsky conducted his first work to 
reach public performance, an overture per- 
formed by the St. Petersburg Conservatory 
Orchestra. One year before this, Saminsky 
had joined with other famous Russian-Jew- 
ish composers to found the Society of 
Hebrew Folk Music which achieved world- 
wide fame for its important researches into 
Jewish folk music. 

In 1913, Saminsky was invited by Kous- 
sevitzky to direct his own Vigiliae with the 
Koussevitzky orchestra in Moscow. That 
same year, Baron Horace de Guinzbourg’s 
ethnological expedition commissioned him to 
explore the religious music of Georgia. 

In 1919 Saminsky traveled from Russia to 
Constantinople. Then, after spending sev- 
eral months in Palestine, he went to Paris, 
where he became an important force in the 
muscial life of the time. During 1920 he 
lived in England, where he lectured and con- 
ducted concerts devoted to modern music. 

In December, 1920, he came to New York, 
which since then has become his home. He 
became an American citizen in 1926. He 
was appointed conductor of the Temple 
Emanu-El Choir on September 1, 1924, and 
with this organization he has directed, since 
1935, an annual Spring festival of great 
choral music of the present and the past. 

He is one of the ablest choral conductors 
of- our time, bringing an extraordinary 
scholarship and music discrimination to his 
direction of choral masterpieces. He has also 
distinguished himself as an orchestral con- 
ductor of modern music throughout the 
world, holding special modern music festivals 
in Paris in 1923, 1925, 1926, 1928 and 1929. 
Since 1930, he has directed several concerts 
of modern orchestral music for the League 
of Composers in New York. In June, 1940, 
he made an extensive tour of South America, 
where he lectured and conducted many con- 
certs devoted to modern American composers. 

Saminsky has written as follows about his 
personal tastes: “I love physical play—walk- 
ing, riding, swimming, etc.—rather than 
mental play. But I was ever a reading 
addict. I never could resist a book, or rather, 
books. Of other arts, painting is my passion ; 
and visiting galleries is one of my best loved 
diversions.” 

Lazare Saminsky is a prolific composer 
of many works in every field of musical 
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composition. His achievements as composer 
are discussed in Composers of Today. 

Saminsky is married to the American 
writer, Lillian Morgan Saminsky, a descend- 
ant of an old colonial and English family. 

He is the author of several books on mathe- 
matics. His musical books include Music of 
Our Day and Music of the Ghetto and the 
Bible. He also edited, with Isadore Freed, 
Masters of Our Day, a volume of modern 
piano music for young students. He is a 
director of the League of Composers of New 
York. 


SAMMONS, ALBERT EDWARD, Eng- 
lish violinist, was born in a suburb of Lon- 
don on February 23, 1886. His father was 
an excellent amateur ` 
violinist. 

Except for a few 
lessons from Ferdi- 
nand Weist-Hill and 
later some perfunc- 
tory instruction under 
John Saunders, Al- 
bert Sammons has 
been self-taught. 

He began his pro- 
fessional career in 
1906 at the Kursaal 
in Harrogate. He then earned his liveli- 
hood as an orchestra player in cafés and in 
cinema theaters. In 1908 he performed the 
Mendelssohn Concerto at the Waldorf Hotel 
in London; among the guests was Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who recognized Sammons’ 
talent. Beecham engaged Sammons as the 
concertmaster of the orchestra for the opera 
company he was then organizing. For five 
years Sammons retained this post, partici- 
pating in the performance of more than fifty 
operas and ballets. 

But Sammons was active in other musical 
endeavors as well. In 1909 he became first 
violin of the New String Quartet. Later this 
Quartet changed its name to the London 
String Quartet, and, in its tours throughout 
Europe achieved the reputation of being one 
of the leading quartets of the time. Besides 
his performances in chamber music, Sam- 
mons was also active as a virtuoso. He ap- 
peared at a Patron’s Fund Concert in Queen’s 
Hall, performing the Bruch concerto, and 
with the Harrogate Symphony Orchestra in a 
performance of the Mendelssohn concerto. 
He was also a frequent soloist with the Lon- 
don Philharmonic, of which he was, for a 
period, the concertmaster. : In 1912 he per- 
formed the Saint-Saéns concerto in the pres- 
ence of the composer before the the King of 
England. 
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In 1913 Sammons toured Germany with 
the Russian Ballet. One year after this he 
was appointed concertmaster of the Dieppe 
Symphony Orchestra, which was directed by 
Pierre Monteux. The War brought him back 
to London. He joined the Allied Forces in 
the Grenadier Guards, and for a while played 
the clarinet. 

After the war Sammons returned to his 
varied musical activities. He made many 
important solo appearances, both in recitals 
and as guest artist with English orchestras. 
He also toured with William Murdoch in 
sonata recitals. The demand for his ap- 
pearances grew so insistent that he was 
forced to resign from the London String 
Quartet to devote himself to his concert 
work, 

“As a soloist,” wrote Reid Stewart, “his 
outstanding feature is an amplitude of tone 
that enriches his lightest phrase. Allied to a 
technical facility that is never unprepared 
for the most difficult passages, it is this 
sonorous tone production which makes 
Sammons so admirably the soloist par ex- 
cellence of such works as the Elgar violin 
concerto, the Saint-Saéns B-minor concerto, 
and the Delius concerto.” 

Albert Sammons is the author of several 
theoretical books on violin playing, including 
Virtuosic Studies and The Secret of Free 
Technique. He has also composed many 
works for the violin, as well as a Phantasy 
for string quartet which won the W. W. 
Cobbett competition for chamber music. 

With Lionel Tertis, Albert Sammons has 
recorded for Cotumsia the Mozart Sym- 
phonie Concertante. He also participates in 
the CoLumsia recording of the Beethoven 
B-flat major trio. 


SANROMA, JESUS MARIA, pianist, was 
born in Carolina, Puerto Rico, on November 
7, 1903. His parents had come from 
Catalonia. In 1917 
Sanroma was sent by 
the Puerto Rico gov- 
ernment to complete 
his music studies (be- 
gun in his native 
city) at the New 
England Conserva- 
tory. After being 
graduated with the 
Mason and Hamlin 
prize for piano play- 
ing, he studied, with 
Mme. Antoinette Szymowska. After several 
appearances in Boston, Sanroma attracted 
the attention of Serge Koussevitzky who, in 
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1926, appointed him official pianist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Since that 
time Sanroma has been closely identified 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, ap- 
pearing in all symphonic performances re- 
quiring the services of a pianist, and often 
being featured as soloist in concertos. With 
the Boston Symphony, Sanroma has not 
only been featured in the classic and roman- 
tic works for piano and orchestra, but he 
has also given first performances of new 
concertos by Toch, Ravel, Piston, and of 
new works for piano and orchestra by 
Honegger and Stravinsky. Of a recent per- 
formance of the Stravinsky Capriccio for 
piano and orchestra, Olin Downes has writ- 
ten: “His strength was equal to everything 
that the score and the orchestra required, 
yet not a tone was forced. He played the 
music joyously and with the confidence of 
complete mastery. Every rhythmical prob- 
lem—and there are some rhythms which in 
themselves would justify the word ‘capriccio’ 
—found him on the spot, on the split second, 
sure as a cat that lands on his feet, however 
you throw him in the air... . It was all 
sportive and diverting past compare. It ‘is 
no wonder that after his Zen d’esprit the 
audience went wild.” 

For a brief period Sanroma was in Eur- 
ope, to study further with Artur Schnabel 
in Berlin and Alfred Cortot in Paris. Dur- 
ing this time he concertized in leading 
European cities. 

Since 1930 Sanroma has appeared in 
annual summer concerts at the University of 
Puerto Rico. 

Besides appearances with the Boston Sym- 
phony, Sanroma has appeared as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Chamber String Sinfoni- 
etta, directed by Fabien Sevitzky, and the 
Boston Pops Orchestra conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. He has played at the First Pan- 
American Chamber Music Festival in Mex- 
ico City, Library of Congress festival, Pitts- 
field festival, Worcester festival, and Berk- 
shire festival. He has also given several 
recitals, 

Sanroma has recorded for Victor major 
works by Liszt, Stravinsky and MacDowell, 
the Gershwin Rhapsody in Blue, and sonatas 
for viola and piano by Hindemith, with the 
collaboration of Primrose; he has made a 
second recording of the latter with Hinde- 
mith himself. 


SARGENT, HAROLD MALCOLM 
WATTS, organist and conductor, was 
born in Stamford, Lincolnshire, on April 29, 
1895. He began to study music in his native 
town, where he later became Associate of 


the Royal College of Organists. In 1911 he 
went to study with the organist of the Peter- 
borough Cathedral. Three years later he 
was appointed organist of the Melton Mow- 
bray Parish Church. 

During the war Sargent served in the 
army. It was after the War that he turned 
from the organ to the baton. In 1921 he 
made his official bow as conductor when he 
directed one of his own works at a Queen’s 
Hall Promenade concert. Later he was ap- 
pointed to the teaching staff of the Royal 
College of Music as a junior orchestra con- 
ductor. 

In 1924 he became conductor of the 
British National Opera Company, and gave 
premiéres of such important English works 
as Vaughan-Williams’ Hugh the Drover and 
Gustav Holst’s At the Boar’s Head. In 1925 
the Royal Philharmonic invited Sargent to 
conduct a special program. One year later, 
he conducted a season of the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company. 

After this, Sargent was in great demand 
as guest conductor with the outstanding 
English orchestras, making frequent appear- 
ances with the London Philharmonic. He 
became permanent conductor of the Royal 
Choral Society, for which he has directed 
outstanding choral concerts. He also founded 
the Courtauld-Sargent concerts, which, up 
to the present time, have enriched the Lon- 
don music season. 

Malcolm Sargent has accompanied Artur 
Schnabel in all the five Beethoven concertos 
for piano for Victor. He also accompanied 
Edwin Fischer in the Vicror recording of 
Mozart’s D-minor concerto. With the Lon- 
don Philharmonic, London Symphony, New 
Symphony and Royal Opera orchestras, 
Sargent has recorded for Vicror works by 
Chopin, Delibes and Schubert. 


SAYAO, BIDU, Brazilian soprano, was 
born in Rio de Janeiro in or about 1908. Her 
father was a well-to-do banana planter. 

“As a little girl I 
was mad about the 
theater. I had an 
uncle, a physician, 
who also had a pas- 
sion for the arts. He 
was a talented verse- 
maker and composer. 
He used to write 
monologues for me 
which I would recite 
at performances for 
charities. 

“Until I was fourteen I did not think of 
music very much. My family made me 
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study the piano and I must say I had a 
little talent. But I couldn’t see myself on 
the stage playing for strangers. But I al- 
ways liked to sing, and suddenly the idea 
came to me that I might become a singer. 
And so, unknown to my family, I went to a 
noted voice teacher in Rio, Mme. Theodorini. 
She heard me sing and suggested that I 
study with her a month. I dared not tell 
my family of these lessons, for they had a 
definitely unfavorable attitude toward my 
becoming a professional artist.” 2 

After four years of study Bidu Sayão 
made her concert debut in Rio de Janeiro in 
1925. Then she went to Europe and worked 
with Jean de Reszke, during the last two 
years of his life. She then went to Italy 
and accepted an engagement with the Teatro 
Reale in Rome. Her mother rushed to Italy 
to prevent her opera debut, but Bidu was 
adamant and a compromise was reached: if 
her Rome debut proved successful, Bidu 
would be permitted by her parents to follow 
an artistic career without further inter- 
ference; if not, she was to return to Brazil 
and forget her artistic aspirations. 

Her debut took place in 1928 in The Bar- 
ber of Seville. So successful was she that 
engagements came to her from the Paris 
Opéra. From Paris she went to South 
America to appear at the Teatro Colón in 
Buenos Aires, later returning to Italy to 
appear in Naples and Genoa. For several 
seasons she was a member of the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, where her success was such 
that, in 1935, the Société Francaise pour le 
Radio arranged a special broadcast of 
Lakmé (in which Sayão sang the title-role) 
for the Brazilian public. 

Her American debut took place at a recital 
in Town Hall on December 29, 1935. “Her 
voice, if light, was one of pronounced sweet- 
ness, silky and caressing when used at its 
best,” reported the critic of The New York 
Times. “The tones were too small to achieve 
brilliance in florid passages. But the scale 
was one of exceptional evenness throughout 
its compass.” 

Early in 1936 Bidu Sayão returned to 
America, this time merely as a tourist. In 
New York she met Arturo Toscanini, who 
recalled that, some years earlier, she had 
sung for him at an audition at La Scala. 
He told her he was searching for a soprano 
to sing in Debussy’s La Damoiselle Elue, 
which he was conducting with the New York 
Philharmonic, and asked her to study the 
part. On April 16, 1936, Sayão appeared 
under Toscanini and amazed the critics with 
her vocal virtuosity. 
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The Metropolitan Opera House engaged 
her for the following season. On February 
14, 1937, she made her Metropolitan debut 
in Manon, the first Brazilian woman to sing 
at the Metropolitan. “A new, young and 
gifted singer who looked the character and 
interpreted the music with sentiment, grace 
and style,” was Olin Downes’ description of 
her. 

Her Manon was followed by appearances 
in La Traviata and La Bohéme in which she 
repeated her initial success. During the 
1937-1938 season she sang in more than 
fifteen performances at the Metropolitan. 
In October, 1939, Bidu Sayão made her 
debut in San Francisco, where she in- 
augurated the new season with Manon. 

Shortly after her Metropolitan debut, Bidu 
Sayão made her first appearance over the 
American radio on the Ford Hour. She has 
since appeared frequently over many major 
radio hours, and has toured the country 
extensively in recitals. 

Several foreign governments and royal 
figures have honored her. Queen Marie of 
Rumania gave Sayão the insignia she her- 
self had worn as colonel of her regiment. 
The Crown Prince of Italy sent her a dia- 
mond-encrusted symbol of his estate when 
she sang at a special performance at the 
Teatro Reale in Rome on the occasion of 
his marriage. The French Palmes Académi- 
ques has also been bestowed upon her. 

Sayão is slim, short, dimpled, and attrac- 
tive. Her eyes are dark and appealing; her 
skin is olive-colored; her hair is of a dark 
red-brown. Her one passion is diamonds, 
which appeal to her not for their monetary 
value half so much as for their own intrinsic 
beauty. Her collection of precious stones 
is of fabulous value. 

She speaks English with an intriguing ac- 
cent flavored with French and Spanish 
idioms. When words fail her, she employs 
her expressive eyes, or eloquent gestures of 
the hands, to convey her meaning. 

Bidu Sayão has made a few recordings for 
VICTOR. 


SCHERCHEN, HERMANN, conductor, 
has earned a world-wide reputation as inter- 
preter of modern composers. He was born 
in Berlin on June 21, 1891 and has, for the 
most part, been seli-taught in music. From 
1907 to 1910 he was a violist in the Bliith- 
ner Orchestra and in the Berlin Philhar- 
monic. In 1914 he conducted symphony con- 
certs in Riga. During the War he was in- 
terned in Russia as a prisoner. Returning 
to Berlin in 1918, he associated himself with 
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many of the younger and more experimental 
composers and became their spokesman. He 
founded the Neue Musikgesellschaft, the 
purpose of which was to sponsor new works 
by modern composers. He also founded and 
edited Melos, a journal devoted exclusively 
to modern music. 

In 1920, and again in 1925, he conducted 
the New Grotrian-Steinweg Orchestra in 
Leipzig. In 1922 he directed the famous 
museum concerts in 
Frankfort. After 
various other impor- 
tant engagements, he 
was appointed in 1928 
conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts in 
Konigsberg. He has 
also, since that time, 
conducted many of 
the annual festival 
programs of the In- 
ternational Society of 
Modern Music. In 1937 he became con- 
ductor of the newly organized Musica Viva 
Orchestra in Vienna. 

He has earned the praise and admiration 
of musicians throughout the world for his 
sympathetic performances of modern musical 
works. “He is, indeed, one of the few who 
are capable of interpreting contemporary 
works really well,” as one critic wrote of 
him. “It is not every expert in the matter 
of older music who is gifted with that inner 
hearing which enables a conductor to repre- 
sent to himself the sonority of a complicated 
musical score.” Not the least of his gifts 
is his capacity to make even the most com- 
plicated modern score “transparent, with the 
voices in the texture of the music coming 
out clearly.” 

For several years Scherchen directed a 
school of conducting, which, each season, 
brought him to another principal city where 
he gave advice and criticism to younger 
students of the baton. Scherchen has writ- 
ten a valuable book called The Handbook 
for Conducting. 
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SCHIPA, TITO, Italian opera tenor, was 
born in Lecce, Italy, on January 2, 1889. 
As a boy of seven, he sang in the church 
choir of his native town. Six years later he 
entered the seminary for Church Service 
Training. There he was, one day, heard in 
song by the Bishop of Lecce, who then and 
there offered to pay for his musical tuition. 
He entered the Lecce Conservatory, receiv- 
ing an intensive training in piano, theory and 
composition. Not until his fifteenth year, 
however, did he begin to receive vocal in- 
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struction. This was from Alceste Gerunda 

in Lecce. In his twenty-first year he went 

to Milan for additional study with Emilio 
Piccoli. 

In 1911 Schipa’s 

debut took place at 

Vercelli in La Tra- 

viata. This was fol- 

lowed by appear- 


ances in Rome which 
marked the beginning 
of his successes. Dur- 
ing the next eight 
years he became one 
of the favorite tenors 
in Italy, giving per- 
formances in almost every major Italian city, 
as well as guest performances in Spain, Por- 
tugal, Monte Carlo and South America. 

His American debut took place with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. “Such 
fluent, liquid singing, and such a grace of 
carriage, refinement of manner, and dramatic 
fidelity in delineation of this operatic figure 
has not been heard or seen here in many 
years,” wrote one Chicago critic. In Chicago, 
Schipa sang leading roles in Tosca, Lucia, 
Lakmé, La Traviata, The Barber of Seville, 
and other favorite works in the Italian and 
French repertoire. 

In 1932 Schipa joined the Metropolitan 
Opera House, making his debut on Novem- 
ber 23 in L’Elisir d’Amore. “His authority 
as an interpreter was tinged with his capacity 
for fun and in appropriate places he made 
the audience laugh without becoming a mere 
buffoon,” wrote the critic of The New York 
Times. “At no time did Mr. Schipa depart 
from artistic standards, and on no occasion 
did he fail to charm as well as divert his 
listeners.” 

Other successful appearances by Schipa at 
the Metropolitan took place in such operas 
as La Traviata, Lucia and Don Giovanni. 

Tito Schipa was married to Rena Boratto, 
an Italian motion picture actress, in 1937. 
They met while making several motion pic- 
tures together for an Italian company. 

Tito Schipa has made numerous recordings 
for Victor, including arias from operas by 
Rossini, Puccini, Mozart, Massenet, Flotow, 
Leoncavallo, and Verdi, and also many songs 
which he has featured from time to time in 
his recitals. 
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SCHMITZ, ÉMILE ROBERT, brilliant 
French pianist, was born in Paris in 1889. 
At the Paris Conservatory, where he studied 
with Diémer and Chevillard, he was an out- 
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standing student, being graduated with many 
honors. After leaving the Conservatory he 
concertized in Paris and moved in French 
music circles, coming 
into contact with such 
outstanding musicians 
as Debussy and Saint- 
Saëns. He founded 
and conducted choral 
and orchestra con- 
certs with the Asso- 
ciations des Concerts 
Schmitz. Despite the 
success of this organ- 
ization, it abruptly 
came to the end of its 
career when the World War broke out in 
1914. 

Schmitz joined the French army and early 
during the War was wounded and honorably 
discharged with the rank of captain. After 
the War he resumed his concert career, this 
time concentrating entirely upon the playing 
of the piano. In 1919 he toured the United 
States, giving many concerts, appearing with 
major symphony orchestras and, in 1920, 
founding the Franco-American Music So- 
ciety which, three years later, changed its 
name to Pro Musica. 

Of his piano playing, H. T. Parker once 
wrote that Schmitz sets forth the music in 
hand “with exceeding clearness . . . in a gray 
light as it were.” He also “etches the 
contour and the progress of the design upon 
the air; and the hearer perceives every 
phrase, every jointure; the proportioning in 
whole and in detail stands clear; pace and 
rhythm serve surely exact ends. As exposi- 
tion of music by mind and hand upon the 
piano... Mr. Schmitz’s playing is nearly 
flawless; yet a perceptible dryness, a hint of 
a strained precision, seem to haunt it... . 
In particular, Mr. Schmitz excels in the sus- 
taining and the manipulation of rhythm.” 

Since 1920, Schmitz has fulfilled more 
than a thousand concert engagements, almost 
a hundred of which have been with major 
orchestras. He has earned his greatest dis- 
tinction in performances of modern music; 
but he is eminent in the classical literature, 
particularly that of French composers. In 
1936 he appeared in many chamber music 
concerts in America: with Eddy Brown in 
a series devoted to the Beethoven sonatas 
for violin and piano, and with the Roth 
Quartet in performances of great quintets. 
He also appeared over the radio in a series 
of lecture-recitals over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 
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E. Robert Schmitz performs the piano part 
in the Cotumsia recording of the E-flat 
major piano quartet of Beethoven and the 
F-minor piano quintet of César Franck. 


SCHNABEL, ARTUR, one of the major 
pianists of our time and an authority on the 
piano music of Beethoven, was born in 
Lipnik, Austria, on 
April 17, 1882. At 
the age of seven he 
was a pupil of Hans 
Schmitt, with whom 
he made such prog- 
ress that he was soon 
able to make a few 
concert appearances. 
In 1891 he was sent 
to Vienna to study 
with Leschetizky. At 
Leschetizky’s house, 
Schnabel met the foremost musicians of the 
time. Johannes Brahms heard Schnabel play 
at one time and exclaimed: “How in the 
name of heaven can you play all this so cor- 
rectly?” 

After six years of study with Leschetizky, 
Schnabel began his concert career. He gave 
sonata recitals with Carl Flesch, the famous 
violinist, and gave joint recitals with his 
wife, Therese Behr, a Lieder singer. He 
also gave piano recitals in Berlin, and par- 
ticipated in performances of trios. His 
reputation grew so rapidly that concert tours 
followed throughout all of Europe. He ap- 
peared as soloist with the foremost European 
orchestras, particularly in concertos by 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms. Following 
the World War, he was generally recognized 
as one of the foremost pianists in Europe. 
In 1919 he was honored with an honorary 
professorship by the Prussian State. 

In 1922 Schnabel came to the United 
States for the first time, making his Ameri- 
can debut on Christmas Day in New York. 
He was greeted with comparative coldness. 
Perhaps his program was not sufficiently 
spectacular (he featured some of the later 
sonatas of Beethoven) ; perhaps, too, he ap- 
peared an unromantic figure on the stage. 
At any rate, his first New York appearance, 
and the American tour which followed it, 
failed to echo his European triumphs. Dis- 
appointed, Schnabel returned to Europe, 
resumed his concert work there, and devoted 
himself also to the teaching of the piano. 

In 1933. Koussevitzky was conducting a 
festival of Brahms’ music with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. He invited Schnabel 
to return to America and perform the two 
Brahms concertos with his orchestra. It was 
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at this time that Schnabel’s great popularity 
in America began. His recitals and his ap- 
pearances with orchestras throughout the 
country further established his reputation in 
this country. How successful he had become 
as a concert artist was eloquently proved in 
1935 when he gave a monumental cycle of all 
the Beethoven piano sonatas at Carnegie 
Hall. His managers attempted to discourage 
him from such a venture, saying that there 
was no audience for such a project. But 
Schnabel was insistent. As a result, a series 
of concerts which was believed to have no 
box-office appeal drew more than 18,000 
people to the seven concerts, and collected 
more than $23,000—an unheard-of achieve- 
ment for a series of piano recitals. 

There will be few to deny that Schnabel 
well deserves such success, for he is one of 
the aristocrats of the present-day concert 
world. “There is reason to marvel at the 
perfect proportion, the depth of thought and 
the genuineness of feeling that Schnabel 
conveys,” once wrote Olin Downes. “His 
is an art that recognizes at the same time 
the grand line and the most significant finish 
of detail. His interpretative purpose is true 
and unostentatious as his manner on the 
platform. The performance is complete con- 
centration upon the music which is projected 
with extraordinary significance. ... Neither 
for the eyes nor ears are there gymnastics. 
Everything is done with the minimum of 
effort and maximum of result.” 

Undoubtedly Schnabel’s greatest successes 
have come with Beethoven’s piano music, of 
which he is one of the foremost living ex- 
ponents. Upon four different occasions he 
has given a cycle of all the Beethoven piano 
sonatas—twice in Berlin, and once each in 
London and New York. He has recorded 
all the sonatas for a special Society release, 
and has edited and annotated them for pub- 
lication. He has also recorded’ them for 
Victor, as well as the Diabelli Variations. 
Schnabel has, therefore, handsomely de- 
served the designation given him by critics 
as “Beethoven’s high priest.” 

Yet his art is by no means a one-sided one; 
and his interpretative gifts are sufficiently 
varied to include works other than those of 
Beethoven. “He has played Mozart often— 
and beautifully. For Bach’s music he has a 
decided preference, and he gives it all the 
breadth of design and proportion it requires. 
For a long time he was considered by many 
in Europe one of the greatest living inter- 
preters of the piano music of Johannes 
Brahms. His Schubert (above all) has 
warmth, tenderness and an exquisite de- 
licacy; many critics put it even above his 


Beethoven. When he plays Schumann, he 
discloses a profound insight into the pianistic 
style and musical content of the great 
Romanticist.” 

Schnabel is short and stockily built. His 
head is large and well formed with short, 
closely cropped bristling hair. A brush-like 
moustache accentuates the roundness of his 
face. He is not a romantic figure for the 
eye, and that is perhaps the major reason 
why Schnabel did not at first succeed in 
America. 

His musical tastes a. e orthodox and include 
everything that is great in music. Though 
he never plays ultra-modern works on his 
concert programs, he is intensely interested 
in modern expression in music and has com- 
posed works radically new in conception and 
form. 

He has achieved a world reputation as a 
teacher of the piano. For many years, his 
beautiful home at Lake Como, in Italy, was 
famous as the workshop of young pianists 
about to enter upon a concert career. Each 
pupil came with his own repertoire, and 
played it not only for Schnabel but also for 
the other pupils. An engaging informality 
prevailed at these lessons, as Schnabel an- 
alytically dissected the performance of each 
student. Schnabel taught three periods 
three times a week. The first period began 
at a specific hour but ended no one could 
tell when. A lesson was not over until 
Schnabel had made each of his points clear. 
“We have all learned some things from each 
other’s virtues and mistakes,” Schnabel has 
said. “One thing I try to impress on my 
students above everything else—and that is 
that life is fundamentally serious, and so is 
study and a career. But I also warn them 
not to be too earnest about being serious.” 

Artur Schnabel is the composer of a piano 
concerto, chamber.music works, works for 
the piano, the violin and some songs. Be- 
sides the Beethoven piano sonatas, he has 
edited with Carl Flesch the violin and piano 
sonatas of Mozart and Brahms. 

His recordings are extensive. For a 
special release he has recorded all the 
Beethoven piano sonatas; and for Vicror he 
has recorded all the five Beethoven piano 
concertos. For Vicror he has also recorded 
concertos by Brahms and Mozart, sonatas 
by Schubert, and other works by Schubert 
and Bach. With the Pro-Arte Quartet he has 
recorded for Vicror chamber music works 
by Mozart, Dvorak, Schumann and Schu- 
bert. 

Artur Schnabel’s son, Karl Ulrich Schna- 
bel, has also achieved some note as a concert 
pianist. Karl Ulrich was born in Berlin 
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on August 6, 1909. He did not study the 
piano with his father, but attended the Ber- 
lin State Academy where his teacher was 
Leonid Kreutzer. His debut took place in 
1925, after which Karl Ulrich performed in 
leading European cities. He has also ap- 
peared with leading orchestras in Europe, 
and on numerous occasions has performed 
over the radio in England, Austria and 
Germany. 

In 1926 he abandoned the piano for con- 
ducting, and for a year he directed several 
German orchestras. Then he returned to the 
piano. Once again, in 1932, he abandoned 
his instrument—this time to direct a motion- 
picture production. But this, too, proved to 
be a temporary intermission. During the 
1935-1936 season, Karl Ulrich concertized 
extensively in England, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Poland and Russia. His first Ameri- 
can tour took place during the season of 
1936-1937, when he appeared as frequent 
soloist in chamber-music performances with 
the New Friends of Music in New York. 
On February 23, 1937, he made his debut 
as soloist with a recital at Town Hall, New 
York. One of the New York critics wrote: 
“As a musician, Karl Ulrich Schnabel brings 
gifts of his own to his interpretations. His 
playing is scholarly, clear, forthright and 
poetic. He feels music deeply... . Mr. 
Schnabel is still in the formative stage of his 
career as a pianist. His work may become 
richer and more versatile. At the moment, 
the honesty of his purpose and the genuine- 
ness of his musical roots are most impres- 
sive.” 

With his father, Karl Ulrich Schnabel has 
recorded for Victor two albums of four- 
hand music by Franz Schubert. He has also 
recorded with his father concertos for two 
pianos by Bach and Mozart. As a soloist, he 
has recorded for Vıcror smaller works by 
Bach, Paradies and Mendelssohn. 


SCHNABEL, KARL ULRICH. See 
SCHNABEL, ARTUR. 


SCHNEEVOIGT, GEORG LENNART, 
(sometimes spelled Schneevoight), who is 
one of the most distinguished of Finnish 
conductors, and a specialist in Sibelius’ 
music, was born in Viborg, Finland, on 
November 8, 1872. His musical education 
took place at the Helsingfors Conservatory, 
at the Conservatory in Leipzig, and with 
Schröder. In 1892, he was cello soloist with 
the Moscow Conservatory, after which he 
toured Europe. Between 1896 and 1899, he 
was a member of the faculty of Helsingfors 
Conservatory. 


Schneevoight: shna’-foikht 
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In 1901, Schneevoigt accepted an im- 
portant conducting assignment at the Riga 
Exposition. From this time on he devoted 
his musical efforts to the baton rather than 
to the cello. In 1904, 
.. his rapid rise to fame 

| was emphasized when 
ihe was called to 

Munich to succeed 
Felix Weingartner as 
conductor of the cele- 
brated Kaim Orches- 
tra. In 1909, he was 
appointed conductor 
of the Symphony Or- 
chestra in Riga. Four 
years later, he con- 
ducted the orchestra in Helsingfors. He was 
also general music director at Düsseldorf. 


Shortly before the outbreak of the World i 


War, Georg Schneevoigt founded in Helsing- 
fors its first great symphony orchestra. In 
1918, he founded the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of Oslo, and created a major sym- 
phony orchestra in Stockholm, conducting 
both organizations until 1927. 

In 1924, Schneevoigt came to America for 
the first time to be a guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. He returned 
to America in 1927 to succeed Henry Roth- 
well as conductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, retaining this post for two years. 
Since then, he has been the distinguished 
head of the National Orchestra of Finland, 
receiving note for his interpretations of 
classical and modern music, and particularly 
for his authoritative readings of the works 
of Jan Sibelius, of whom he is a personal 
friend. 

Georg Schneevoigt visited the United 
States once again in 1939 to conduct the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra in an all- 
Sibelius program on September 28, under the 
auspices of the Finnish New York World’s 
Fair Commission. It was his first appear- 
ance as conductor in New York. At that 
time, he was found by Olin Downes to be a 
conductor who “excited his audience greatly 
by his performance. Questions could be 
raised concerning his interpretations. .. . 
But of the contagious sincerity of the per- 
formance, the fire back of them, the devotion 
to the cause he represented, on the conduc- 
tor’s part—of this there was no question,” 

Georg Schneevoigt’s wife is Sigrid Inge- 
borg Sundgren, a distinguished pianist, who 
for many years was a member of the faculty 
of the Helsingfors Conservatory. 

With the Finnish National Orchestra, 
Georg Schneevoigt has recorded for VICTOR 
the sixth symphony of Sibelius. 


SCHOLZ, HEINZ and ROBERT, have 
been for many years one of the’ best known 
two-piano teams in Europe. Heinz Scholz 
was born on January 25, 1897, and Robert, 
on October 16, 1902—both in Steyr, Upper 
Austria. They came from a musical home. 
Their mother was a well-known singer. Fre- 
quently, the celebrated Austrian composer, 
Anton Bruckner, was a visitor to their home. 

The brothers studied at the Mozarteum 
in Salzburg, then went on to Vienna where 
they were pupils of Felix Petyrek. As boys, 
they frequently played two-piano music. 
Prepared to enter an -artistic career, they 
decided to appear as a two-piano team. They 
concertized extensively, specializing in the 
music of Mozart, and played throughout 
Europe with orchestras conducted by Tos- 
canini, Bruno Walter, Clemens Kraus and 
Mitropoulos. 

They were appointed instructors of the 
piano at the Mozarteum in Salzburg. Be- 
fore long, they participated in the annual 
summer festival, with performances of 
Bach’s Art of the Fugue arranged for two 
pianos. 

In the summer of 1937, they were per- 
formers at an important musical event which 
took place in Salzburg. At a concert in the 
Archbishop’s palace, given for a specially 
invited audience, Mozart’s piano was played 
for the first time in perhaps a hundred 
years. The performer was Robert Scholz. 
The program also featured Mozart’s sonata 
for two pianos played by the two brothers. 

In December, 1937, the Scholz brothers 
came to America for the first time, and were 
featured over the radio on a national hook- 
up program. On February 22, 1938, they 
made their American debut at Town Hall. 
“The two pianists play together with obvious 
experience and rapport,’ wrote the critic 
of The New York Times. “Their tone and 
their interpretations have an academic tinge, 
lacking color, nuance and variety.” 

The following season, the Scholz brothers 
returned to America. On January 2, 1939, 
they performed, for the first time in Ameri- 
ca, tae Bach Art of the Fugue. “It was 
probably the desire for objectivity that led 
the players to spurn all but obvious color, 
applied in a rigid and heavy-handed man- 
ner,’ reported the New York Times critic. 
“If this work was ever intended for public 
ear, the Scholz brothers, despite their de- 
votion to the cause, did not convincingly 
prove the fact last night.” 

Both brothers are composers. Heinz 
Scholz has composed some études for the 
piano, and has made many arrangements of 
musical masterpieces for two pianos. Robert 


a 


has composed in larger forms, principally a 
concerto, and a passacaglia, both for two 
pianos and orchestra. In 1930, the brothers 
edited Mozart’s piano works based upon the 
original manuscripts at the Salzburg Mu- 
seum. 


SCHORR, FRIEDRICH, is one of the 
foremost Wagnerian baritones of our time. 
He was born in Nagyvarad, Hungary, on 
September 2, 1888. 
His father, a lawyer, 
had planned a legal 
career for his son. 
“However, Adolph 
Robinson, a star of 
the Metropolitan a 
long time ago, heard 
me sing at a party in 
Vienna, and urged me 
to take up the voice 
seriously, offering to 
coach me himself. 
My father put his foot down firmly. I must 
study law, he insisted.” 

A compromise was reached in which 
Schorr was permitted to study music if, at 
the same time, he studied law as well. He 
enrolled in the Vienna University, at the 
same time studying voice with Adolph 
Robinson. After a year, the manager of the 
opera house in Graz, Austria, heard him sing 
and invited him to make his debut at his 
opera house. “I did not dare tell my father. 
I made the trip to Graz in secret.” 

His opera debut, in the role of Wotan, 
in 1911 was so successful that the manager 
offered him a contract. Schorr took the first 
train to Vienna and showed the contract to 
his father who then yielded and gave his 
consent for an artistic career for his son. 

Schorr remained in Graz until 1916. Dur- 
ing this period, he also appeared in Vienna 
where he soon became a great favorite with 
the audiences of the Vienna State Opera. 
Until the annexation of Austria by Nazi 
Germany, Schorr sang a season of German 
operas in Vienna every year. 

From 1916 to 1918, Schorr was engaged 
by the National Theater in Prague. From 
1918 to 1923, he was a member of the 
Cologne Opera, and from 1923 until the rise 
of Hitler he was the principal Wagnerian 
baritone of the Berlin State Opera. 

Schorr first came to America with the 
visiting Wagnerian Opera Company which 
came in 1923 to present a season of Wagner- 
ian operas at the Manhattan Opera House. 
These appearances brought Schorr to the 
attention of Gatti-Casazza, who offered him 
a contract. On February 14, 1924, Schorr 
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made his Metropolitan debut in Tannhäuser. 
He has been at the Metropolitan since that 
time, and has sung every major baritone 
role in the Wagnerian music dramas. 

He has become recognized as one of the 
foremost Wagnerian singers of our time; 
his impersonation of the celebrated Wagner- 
ian baritone roles have become classics in the 
opera house. His voice, as the critics have 
pointed out again and again, has “power, 
volume and quality,” and “the style and 
phrasing and vocal coloring of his singing 
are those of a thorough artist, thoroughly 
understanding and completely realizing the 
music and drama.” 

“His right to be classed among the royal 
line of Wagnerian singing actors,” was em- 
phasized by Lawrence Gilman. “This mag- 
isterial artist, with his rare gifts, his technical 
mastery, his simplicity and dignity and in- 
tegrity” has brought distinction and new 
artistic significance to the Wagnerian dramas. 

His portrayal of Hans Sachs, as Olin 
Downes pointed out, “is unequalled in this 
country, if not in Europe, for the distinction 
of its style and for the lofty conception of 
the character.” His Wanderer, in the words 
of another critic, is “an impressive character- 
ization, telling of a thorough comprehension 
of the role from both the emotional and 
musical points of view.” But, perhaps, his 
greatest triumphs have been in the role of 
Wotan, a characterization “subtly developed 
and humanely projected. ... He brings to 
the role nobility, dignity and, at moments, 
the milk of human kindness.” 

In 1924 Schorr made his Covent Garden 
debut, and after that his performances in 
London took place annually up to the out- 
break of the present war. For many sum- 
mers, from 1925 until Hitler came in- 
to power, Schorr was the leading Wag- 
nerian baritone at the Bayreuth festival. 
Schorr has also sung extensively in South 
America and in Europe. 

Schorr has likewise distinguished himself 
as a recitalist, and as a guest artist, in the 
performance of choral masterpieces. He has 
made memorable appearances under Tos- 
canini in performances of the Brahms’ Re- 
quiem, and with the Schola Cantorum in 
the world premiére of Bloch’s Sacred Serv- 
ice. 

In September, 1938, Schorr was appointed 
vocal advisor of the Wagner department of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. In this post, 
he has guided young American students in 
Wagnerian tradition and style. 

With the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
Schorr has recorded for Vicror important 
passages from Die Meistersinger, the Ring 
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drama and Tannhäuser. He has also re- 
corded for Victor the Liederkreis cycle of 
Schumann, and Lieder by Schubert and 
Schumann. 


SCHUMANN, ELISABETH, soprano, is 
not only one of the great Lieder singers of 
our time, but an opera singer whose inter- 
pretations of roles in 
Mozart and Richard 
Strauss operas have 
become world famous. 
She is a direct de- 
scendant of Henriette 
Sontag, one of the 
greatest sopranos in 
the history of Ger- 
man music. 

Elisabeth Schu- 
mann was born in 
Merseburg, in Thu- 
ringia, on June 13, 1891, and studied singing 
in Hamburg with Alma Schadow, her only 
teacher. Her opera debut took place at the 
Hamburg Opera in 1910, where she was well 
praised for performances in both German 
and Italian operas. In 1914 she was engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera House, As up to 
this time she had sung all her roles in Ger- 
man, she was compelled in three months’ 
time to restudy the more important Italian 
and French operas in their original lan- 
guages. 

On November 20, 1914, Schumann’s Met- 
ropolitan debut took place in one of her 
most famous roles, that of Sophie in Der 
Rosenkavalier. “Miss Schumann,” wrote 
the critic of the New York Herald, “posses- 
ses a beautiful soprano voice. The role is 
a test of a singer’s abilities. . Mme. 
Schumann, who is quite pretty, sang it with 
ease, and displayed considerable beauty of 
voice, to which was added volume and char- 
acter. As an actress she was eloquent.” 

Schumann remained only one season with 
the Metropolitan, following her perform- 
ance of Sophie with interpretations of the 
roles of Musetta, Papagena, the first flower 
maiden in Parsifal, and Gretel. 

Elisabeth Schumann remained with the 
Hamburg Opera seven years. Then, having 
meanwhile been heard and admired by Rich- 
ard Strauss, she was acquired by the Vienna 
State Opera in 1919 on Strauss’ recom- 
mendation. In Vienna, Elisabeth Schumann 
remained for two decades, rising to a posi- 
tion of first importance among the opera 
singers of her time. Few could match the 
dignity, classic simplicity, purity of style 
with which she sang many of the Mozart 
roles; and in many other operas of the Ger- 


man and the Italian schools she was no 
less distinguished. 

When Richard Strauss visited the United 
States in 1921, he invited Elisabeth Schu- 
mann to come with him and tour the coun- 
try in performances of his Lieder. 

It was some years before Elisabeth Schu- 
mann was once again to return to this coun- 
try. Meanwhile, in Europe, she knew 
triumph after triumph. She became one 
of the featured singers at the annual Mu- 
nich festival; somewhat later, she scored 
great success at the Salzburg festivals in 
Mozart operas and in Der Rosenkavalier. 
She gave guest performances in almost every 
major opera house in Europe and in South 
America, and in recitals she achieved a posi- 
tion of equal importance among the Lieder 
interpreters. 

Her singing, as Oscar Thompson once 
noted in one of his critical appraisals, has 
“taste and refinement, with delicate flushes 
of color in finely poised soft notes, and an 
easy flow of legato, by way of contrast with 
a crisp little patter in the shaping of a con- 
versational phrase.” 

“Never the possessor of a heroic voice,” 
wrote still another critic, she achieves “most 
of her effects . . . with restraint and subtle 
coloring of a voice that seldom rises above 
mezza voce. But so skilfully does she grade 
dynamics, and so great is her power of evok- 
ing atmosphere and emotion that one is sel- 
dom conscious of the small scale in which 
she works. And if the voice is small in 
volume, it is usually great in its sensuous 
and dramatic appeal.” 

On November 8, 1931, after an absence 
of ten years, Elisabeth Schumann returned 
to the Araerican concert scene with a recital 
at Town Hall, New York. Once again she 
revealed herself to be one of the outstanding 
musical interpreters of her time. “She sang 
Schubert,” wrote Olin Downes, “with a 
musician’; regard for text and phrase, with 
a beautiful poetic diction. She did more 
than that. In most of her songs she recre- 
ated his spirit.” 

Schumann was accorded one of the great- 
est honors which Vienna could offer a mu- 
sician, when she was made honorary mem- 
ber of the Vienna State Opera and the 
Vienna Philharmonic. She has also been 
decorated by the Danish government with 
the High Order for Art and Science. 

When Austria was annexed by Germany, 
Elisabeth Schumann established her home in 
the United States. In 1938 she became a 
member of the faculty of the Curtis Institute 
of Music 


Elisabeth Schumann performs the role of 
Sophie in the Vicror recording of Der Ro- 
senkavalier. For VICTOR, too, she has re- 
corded an extensive repertoire of great Ger- 
man Lieder from Schubert to Richard 
Strauss, and the Bach Wedding Cantata. 


SCHUSTER, JOSEPH, violoncellist, was 
born in 1905 in Constantinople to Russian 
parents. He was a child prodigy, frequently 
appearing in public 
concerts. In those 
days, he divided his 
programs between the 
cello and the balalai- 
ka, both of which he 
played equally well. 

When he was ten 
years old he was heard 
by Alexander Glazu- 
nov, whose influ- 
ence brought Schuster 
a scholarship for the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory. There he 
studied with Josef Press. Then, his studies 
interrupted by the Revolution, he went to 
Berlin and was enrolled in the Hochschule. 
Before long he began to concertize, and to 
attract attention. Wilhelm Furtwängler 
heard him and engaged him as first cellist 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, a post 
he held for five years. The Aryanization 
of the Berlin Philharmonic brought Schuster 
to the' United States in 1934. In New York 
he made his first public appearance in a 
performance of a Beethoven quartet at a 
concert of the Beethoven Association: this 
quartet ensemble was an improvised one, with 
Jascha Heifetz playing first violin. Soon 
after this, on March 15, 1935, Schuster made 
his concert debut at Town Hall. “He has 
a serious and musicianly approach to the 
cello,” wrote the critic of the New York 
Sun. “His technique is unusually secure 
rather than remarkably brilliant, particularly 
in the left hand. Mr. Schuster produces an 
excellent tone in legato passages. ... In his 
interpretations, Mr. Schuster maintains a 
consistent level of musicianly phrasing and 
articulation which is wholly commendable 
within its scope.” 

In 1936 Schuster was appointed first cellist 
of the New York Philharmonic, succeeding 
Alfred Wallenstein. Despite his orchestral 
work, he has continued to appear frequently 
as solo cellist, both in recitals and ás guest 
artist with major orchestras. He has ap- 
peared at least once a season with the New 
York Philharmonic in such works as the 
Haydn concerto, the Schubert-Cassado 4r- 
peggione sonata, and Bloch’s A Voice in the 
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Wilderness. He has also appeared as guest 
artist in chamber music performances with 
the New Friends of Music, in New York. 

Joseph Schuster now lives in New York 
City. His wife is a niece of Artur Schnabel. 
Schuster still plays the balalaika for his own 
diversion when the mood strikes him. He 
confesses that he has one real hobby: the 
collection of violoncello bows. 

With Benjamin Kohon, bassoonist, Joseph 
Schuster has recorded for Vicror the Mozart 
B-flat major sonata for cello and bassoon. 


SCHWEITZER, ALBERT, one of the 
most distinguished living interpreters of 
Bach’s organ music, and outstanding Bach 
authority, is the son 
of an Alsatian minis- 
ter. He was born in 
the small town of 
Giinsbach, in Alsace, 
on January 14, 1875. 
He was first taught 
the organ by a local 
organist. In his twen- 
ty-fifth year, Schweit- 
zer became a Protes- 
tant curate at Saint 
Nikolai in Strassburg, 
where his work consisted of teaching con- 
firmation classes and preaching sermons. 
Two years later he joined the theological 
college in Strassburg. During the following 
years he went to Paris during his vacation 
months, to study the organ with Widor. In 
his twenty-eighth year, Schweitzer became 
organist of the Société J. S. Bach in Paris. 
He also gave concerts on the organ in vari- 
ous cities of Europe, and achieved an almost 
instantaneous reputation as one of the great 
organ virtuosos of his time. But theology 
was not abandoned: in 1906, Schweitzer 
published one of his monumental theological 
works, The Quest of the Historical Christ. 

He taught theology and philosophy at the 
Strassburg University, when he suddenly de- 
cided to complete his study of medicine. In 
1911 he finished his medical studies and 
spent a year doing clinical work. Then, 
fired by a new burning ideal, he decided to 
do medical missionary work in Africa. It 
is said that a statue of a savage Negro first 
directed his interest toward Africa. It is 
also said that his interest was further 
aroused by a report which came to his atten- 
tion about the French Congo Mission. 

In 1913 Schweitzer secured from the 
French Missionary Society a tract of land 
in Lambaréné, two hundred miles within 
French Equatorial Africa, on the River 
Ogowe. He took with him a piano, the gift 
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of his personal friends, and prepared to start 
life anew in Africa. In his first nine months 
in Africa, he treated more than 2,000 cases 
of almost every known disease. 

He ran into difficulties during the war be- 
cause his passport was a German one, and 
he was called to France and incarcerated in 
a prison camp. By the time he was able 
to return to his mission in Africa he found 
that it had been razed to the ground. Un- 
daunted, he was determined to rebuild it, 
and to continue his work there, even if that 
effort were to cost him his life. In 1922 he 
returned to Europe and gave concerts ex- 
tensively for the purpose of raising the 
money necessary for his venture. Finally, 
in 1924, he returned to Africa and began 
to rebuild what had been destroyed. A hos- 
pital, larger than its predecessor, was built. 
Once again Schweitzer could consecrate him- 
self to his mission. During 1927-1928, he 
was back again in Europe for concert work, 
once again for the purpose of raising money. 

His friends had sent him a gift of an 
organ, and in Africa, Schweitzer devoted 
himself seriously to studying Bach’s music, 
which soon, together with his missionary 
work, began to dominate his life. As a re- 
sult of this intensive study of Bach, 
Schweitzer wrote a two-volume biography 
of the composer which up to this day re- 
mains one of the monumental studies. 

Schweitzer’s interpretations of Bach’s or- 
gan music are world famous—deservedly so, 
for they rank with the great musical per- 
formances of our time. “He has a magnifi- 
cent architectonic sense, an ability to build 
up the structure of a Bach work with the 
utmost simplicity of means. The clarity 
with which, even in the most involved de- 
velopments, he brings to the surface the 
many strands of the counterpoint, and the 
heroic conception of his interpretations are 
likewise incomparable.” 

In a memorable essay on Schweitzer, 
Stefan Zweig recalls hearing Schweitzer 
perform Bach’s music for him in a solitary 
church in Alsace. “One tiny lamp alone is 
switched on over the keyboard of the organ; 
it casts its light only upon Schweitzer’s 
hands which are now gliding over the keys. 
The spiritual face, leaning forward, seems 
bathed in an unearthly glow. And in the 
empty, dark church, Schweitzer plays for 
us his favorite: Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Unforgettable experience! I had heard this 
master who puts to shame all other virtuosi, 
play the organ at a recital in Munich: his 
playing now, as regards technique, might 
not have been altogether perfect. But never 
did I sense the metaphysical might of Bach 


as I did here, in this little Protestant church, 
evoked and interpreted in utter devotion, by 
a truly religious man. How dreamily yet 
with what rhythm and precision his fingers 
trailed over the white keys plunged in dark- 
ness; like a human, superhuman voice, the 
music rose from the huge pipes and rang 
out mightily.” 

Schweitzer is a huge, well developed 
man, with a mop of hair (now growing 
gray) and a generous moustache curving 
over lips that are fine and sensitive. His 
tastes are almost ascetic in their simplicity: 
when he travels it is always in the cheapest 
manner. He eats sparingly, drinks nothing 
stronger than wine, and never smokes. He 
has only one use for money—to pour it into 
his missionary work in Africa; but no use 
for it for personal pleasures or comfort. 
Stefan Zweig speaks of Schweitzer’s life as 
the biography of a true hero, because of his 
“utter undogmatic immolation of the in- 
dividual to the ideal, the brand of heroism 
which, in men like Gandhi, Romain Rolland 
and Albert Schweitzer bespeaks the glory 
of our generation.” 

Schweitzer’s greatest Bach performances 
have been recorded in several volumes by 
CoLuMBIA. 

Schweitzer has also edited, in collabora- 
tion with Widor, a monumental edition of 
Bach’s organ works. He has written his 
own life story in a fascinating volume en- 
titled My Life and Thought. 


SEGALL, BERNARDO, Brazilian pianist, 
was born in Campinas, Brazil, in 1911. Re- 
ceiving an early training in music, he mad 
his first concert ap- 
pearance at the age of 
nine. Other recitals 
followed throughout 
Brazil, earning for 
him the designation 
of the “Brazilian Mo- 
zart.” At the age of 
fourteen, Segall won 
the National Chiafa- 
relli Contest, and was 
awarded an honorary 
degree by the Con- 
servatory of Sao Paulo. In the same year 
he was sent to New York to study with 
Alexander Siloti. 

During the summer of 1928, and again in , 
1931, Segall interrupted his piano study to 
make concert tours in his native country. 
It was not until 1936 that he felt himself 
ready for his American debut. On Decem- 
ber 27, 1936 he appeared at Town Hall, New 
York, in an exacting program which included 
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ten preludes and fugues by Bach. As Olin 
Downes wrote, he played “with clarity and 
balance. Mr. Segall’s playing had the de- 
fects of its virtues. It was too much of a 
single color, and it allowed too little freedom 
and rhetoric in interpretation. He has a 
fine technical foundation upon which to 
build, a tone that is substantial without be- 
ing forced, full chords, good octaves.” 

In 1937 Segall returned to South America, 
where he appeared as soloist with the most 
important orchestras. The Brazilian critics 
acclaimed him as “the new great Brazilian 
artist.” 

After a successful recital at Town Hall, 
early in 1939, Segall was engaged as soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic for the 
Brazilian concert held in conjunction with 
the New York World’s Fair. He was 
featured in works by Mignone and Villa- 
Lobos and was highly praised for his electric 
technique. 


SEGOVIA, ANDRES, considered the 
world’s greatest guitarist, was born in Lina- 
res, Spain, on February 18, 1894, the son of 
an attorney. “When 
I was small, I heard 
the violin, but I did 
not have any desire to 
play it. I heard the 
piano. I did not want 
to play that either. 
But the guitar—for 
me it had the greatest 
of charms. With it I 
knew that I could 
make music. So I 
studied the guitar.” 
He entered the Granada Musical Institute 
where he overrode the objections of his 
masters to the guitar. In spite of the skep- 
ticism of many famous musicians, Segovia 
was determined to succeed as a serious con- 
cert artist with an instrument which had 
never been exploited for serious music in a 
concert hall. Shortly after Segovia left the 
Conservatory, he made his concert debut in 
Granada. Though his technique and musi- 
cianship aroused great praise, there were 
still few to encourage him to continue his 
concert work. However, Sevogia had faith 
in his instrument. In 1919 he toured South 
America, where he was a Sensation. He re- 
turned to Europe in 1923 and for several 
years performed in Italy, France, England, 
Germany and Spain, and finally saw the 
guitar assume a position of importance. 
Leading composers of Spain and elsewhere 
began to compose works for his use, among 
them Alfredo Casella and Mario Castel- 
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nuovo-Tedesco, both of whom created con- 
certos for him, 

In January, 1928, Segovia came to Ameri- 
ca and made his debut at Town Hall, New 
York, in a program that included music by 
Bach and Haydn. All the critics sang his 
praises; there were those who placed him 
in the class of Kreisler, Casals and Paderew- 
ski. 

“He belongs to the very small group of 
musicians who by transcendent powers of 
execution, by imagination and intuition cre- 
ate an art of their own that sometimes seems 
to transform the very nature of their medi- 
um,” wrote Olin Downes. “He draws the 
tone colors of a half a dozen instruments 
from the one he plays. He has an extra- 
ordinary command of nuances, he seems to 
discover whole planes of sonority. Although 
his instrument does not furnish a genuinely 
connected series of tone, he produces upon 
it very frequently the illusion of sustained 
song.... His left hand is as amazing to 
watch as to hear, as it flies with an incredibly 
light, swift geometrical precision over the 
keyboard.” 

“But probably Mr. Segovia’s most remark- 
able achievement,” wrote Lawrence Gilman, 
“is in the delivery of polyphonic passages, 
which sing from his guitar with the clarity 
and independence of movement that one 
looks for only in the performance of key- 
board or vocal or orchestral music, and this 
clarity of utterance is paired with a beauty 
and plasticity of nuance which could not be 
easily overpraised.” 

So successful was Segovia that in the 
next five weeks he gave thirty-three recitals 
in or near New York. He has retained this 
popularity, appearing widely in America and 
Europe. 

Segovia has recorded for Victor composi- 
tions by Bach, Turina, Ponce and Torroba. 


SEIDEL, TOSCHA, violinist, was born in 
Odessa on November 4, 1900. His mother 
was a school teacher, his father a business 
man. At the age of 
three Seidel began to 
play the violin, be- 
coming a pupil of 
Max Fiedelmann. 
Later he entered the 
Stern Conservatory 
in Berlin, where his 
progress was so rapid 
that it was decided 
that only Leopold 
Auer could do justice 
to such a prodigy. 
Dressed in a sailor suit, he was led by his 
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mother to Leopold Auer, then in Berlin. 
Without a trace of nervousness, Seidel took 
violin to chin and played the Brahms con- 
certo. “You are a genius, my boy,” Auer 
said to him. “I am proud and happy to be 
your teacher.” 

Under Leopold Auer, Toscha Seidel ma- 
tured. Finally Auer pronounced him ready 
for the concert stage. On September 1, 1915, 
Seidel made his debut in Oslo. He was an ex- 
traordinary success. “Toscha Seidel in a phe- 
nomenon!” wrote the critic of the Morgen- 
bladet. “He possesses the qualities that dis- 
tinguish the great virtuoso. He overcomes the 
greatest technical difficulties with consum- 
mate ease. He has a brilliant trill, a large, 
beautiful tone, and his cantabile is wonder- 
ful.” 

Other concerts took place in Oslo, each 
of which was well sold out in advance. 
“Tosca” (for so his audiences called him) 
was the talk of the town. The story goes 
that two gentlemen in evening dress met one 
evening. “Are you going to hear the Tosca 
of Puccini?” asked one. “Oh, no!” was the 
answer. “I’d much rather hear the Tosca of 
Seidel.” 

At the same time that Seidel was triumphant 
in Oslo, another phenomenon of the violin 
was making his appearances there—Jascha 
Heifetz. Musical Norway was divided be- 
tween those who preferred “Tosca” and 
those who thought that Jascha was the 
greater of the two. The Queen herself was 
eager to place the two violinists in competi- 
tion with each other for the purpose of pass- 
ing judgment on them. The two boys 
played the Bach Concerto for Two Violins, 
and each played a set of solo numbers. 
When they finished, the Queen said: “Every 
time I hear Jascha I am sure that he is 
greater. And then Toscha plays a solo and 
I am just where I was before!” 

The European triumphs for Seidel, begun 
in Oslo, continued in other great capitals. 
Finally, on April 14, 1918, Seidel made his 
American debut with a recital at Carnegie 
Hall with a program that included the Vitali 
Chaconne and the Tschaikovsky concerto. 
“We will not harp on the things Seidel did 
with his winged bow, his steely flying fin- 
gers, his sound rhythms, and his musical 
foundation,” wrote the editor of the Musical 
Courier. “But we do wish to emphasize 
Seidel’s temperamental intensity, his sus- 
tained bigness of style, his poesy and virile 
drive.” 

A transcontinental tour placed him with 
the greatest violinists of the time, and 
brought him a following second only to that 
known by Kreisler and Heifetz. Besides 
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his many recitals in leading cities, he ap- 
peared as soloist with the foremost American 
orchestras, appearing seven times with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Sto- 
kowski, aad four times with the New York 
Symphony directed by Walter Damrosch. 

Since then Seidel has circled the globe 
with recitals and appearances with orches- 
tras. In 1922 he visited New Zealand, 
Australia and Honolulu. Aiter that, he 
played in almost every important music 
center of the world. 

For a period Seidel was intimately asso- 
ciated with the radio, at one time holding the 
post of advisory director of music of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. He ap- 
peared frequently over the Columbia net- 
work in radio recitals, at one time conduct- 
ing an important series of radio concerts de- 
voted to the development of violin music. 
But he has since returned to the concert 
stage with appearances in recitals through- 
out the country. 

Toscha Seidel is short, stocky, and general- 
ly well dressed. Everything about him sug- 
gests more the American business man than 
the Russian artist. He lives in a private 
house at Pelham Manor, completely fitted out 
with studios, game rooms, etc. 

Seidel’s tastes in music are orthodox. His 
favorite composers are Mozart, Beethoven 
and Brahms, while his favorite work is the 
Brahms violin concerto. 

His many interests include good food (he 
is very much of a gourmet, his favorite dish 
being crépes suzette), science (if he were 
not a musician he would prefer to be a bac- 
teriologist), swimming, sailing and photog- 
raphy. He also plays an occasional game 
of golf and, in certain moods, finds most re- 
laxation and pleasure in driving a high-pow- 
ered car. 


SERAFIN, TULLIO, opera conductor, 
was born in Rottanova di Cavarzere, near 
Venice, on December 8, 1878. He was a 
pupil at the Milan 
Conservatory, where 
his teachers were Sa- 
ladino, Coronaro and 
De Angelis. After be- 
ing graduated, Sera- 
bn joined the La 
Scala orchestra as vi- 
olinist. In 1900 he 


to make his debut as 27 an Ne 
conductor at the Tea- 

tro Communale. In EE 
1903 he was appointed conductor of the 
Teatro Regio in Turin where his training was 
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intensive. He was given a great variety of 
operas to direct, including works of the 
French, German and Italian. schools, and it 
was here that he developed his extraordinary 
versatility which was later to distinguish his 
conducting achievements in the opera houses 
of the world. 

In 1909 Serafin became a principal con- 
ductor at La Scala. During the next few 
years he achieved recognition throughout 
Italy as an opera conductor of importance. 
He distinguished himself not only in the 
Italian and Wagnerian repertory but also in 
German operas by Gluck and Weber. 

On November 3, 1924, Serafin made his 
American debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in Aida. Nine years earlier it had 
been rumored that he had been engaged by 
the Metropolitan to succeed Toscanini, but 
these rumors were then without any basis. 
At his Metropolitan premiére, Serafin scored 
a striking success. Critics spoke of his read- 
ing of Aida as “spirited and enthusiastic.” 
With his second performance, Tosca, they 
spoke of his conducting as “masterly.” One 
critic wrote in The New York Times: “The 
orchestral tone was of the most varied color: 
the sudden violent outbursts of the instru- 
ments were the more telling because of the 
way in which they were held down in other 
places.” 

For the next decade Serafin was a leading 
conductor at the Metropolitan, and distin- 
guished himself as a fresh interpreter of 
works in almost every school of opera. He 
conducted the world premiéres of such 
American operas as The King’s Henchman, 
Peter Ibbetson, The Emperor Jones and 
Merry Mount. He also directed many im- 
portant revivals and American premiéres, in- 
cluding La Vida Breve, The Fair at Soro- 
chintzky, Simon Boccanegra, Turandot and 
La Gioconda. 

He even directed Wagnerian perform- 
ances, making an unforgettable debut with 
a performance of Siegfried. In Serafin’s 
hands, the score had “both power and 
beauty,” as Lawrence Gilman remarked. “It 
was pulsingly alive—and alive in all its 
tissues; yet it was shaped and made comely 
by a Latin instinct for beauty of surface and 
beauty of line.” 

In 1934, following a dispute over salary, 
Serafin resigned from the Metropolitan 
Opera House and became general music 
director of the Teatro Reale in Rome, a posi- 
tion he has held since that time. 
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Serafin has conducted successfully at 
Covent Garden, in the Paris Opéra and in 
South America. He has also conducted 
symphony concerts at the Augusteo in Rome. 


SERKIN, RUDOLF, pianist, was born in 
Eger, formerly Czechoslovakia, on March 
28, 1903. His father, of Russian origin, had 
at one time been a 
singer who had been 
forced by financial 
duress to abandon 
music for business. 

Rudolf, the fifth 
child of the family, 
showed striking signs 
of musical talent 
from his earliest 
years. At the age of 
four he could already 
play the piano, and 
showed unusual aptitude for reading music 
at sight. When he began to study the piano, 
he soon played better than his teacher. 

By the time he reached his fifth birthday, 
it became apparent that he was a Wunder- 
kind. The family was in pressing need of 
some additional income; Rudolf’s earnings 
as a child prodigy would have meant some 
sadly needed food and clothing for the entire 
family. Rudolf’s father, however, stubborn- 
ly refused to exploit his son. “We do not 
want a child prodigy,’ he would often say. 
“What we want is an artist.” 

When Rudolf was nine years old, Alfred 
Griinfeld, an eminent pianist from Vienna, 
visited the town where the Serkins lived 
and heard Rudolf perform. Griinfeld’s en- 
thusiasm was so great that he arranged to 
have the boy leave for Vienna and pursue 
the study of music more intensively with 
Professor Richard Robert. 

Rudolf Serkin was twelve years old when 
he made his concert debut, appearing as 
guest artist with the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra. An amusing anecdote is con- 
nected with this debut. Some friends of the 
family convinced Rudolf’s mother that he 
would be more appealing on the stage if he 
were dressed in the Fauntleroy manner, with 
his hair arranged in curls. Before the con- 
cert, his mother sent him to a hairdresser 
who, with vaseline, arranged his hair in 
curls. When Rudolf saw himself in a mir- 
ror, he rushed impetuously out of the hair- 
dressing establishment, raced home, and 
there put his head under a faucet until all 
the curls were disarranged. 
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The debut was a success, and Serkin was 
offered a long tour. But Rudolf’s father was 
still averse to a concert career for his son. 
“He must first study,” he would say. 
“Rudolf is too young for concert work.” 
For the next few years, Rudolf studied in- 
dustriously, not only the piano, but also 
composition with Arnold Schönberg. 

When, finally, Serkin undertook a concert 
tour, he was not slow in establishing him- 
self as an artist of great importance. He 
appeared in the principal countries’ of 
Europe. He also appeared in performances 
of chamber music: with Adolf Busch, in 
concerts of sonatas; with the Busch Cham- 
ber Players in festival performances of all 
the suites and Brandenburg concertos of 
Bach; with the Busch Quartet, in presenta- 
tions of important chamber music. 

In 1933 Rudolf Serkin came to America 
for the first time, making his debut at the 
Coolidge Festival in Washington in a per- 
formance with Adolf Busch. The following 
winter, his American career as concert 
pianist was impressively launched when he 
appeared as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 
When, one year after this, he gave his first 
New York recital, the critics were one in 
acclaiming him one of the most sensitive 
interpreters of piano music of our time. 
“What Mr. Serkin did was to display a 
colossal art, which he devoted to the most 
idealistic purposes,” wrote Olin Downes. 
“He played gigantically, always with a mag- 
nificent control and with a sovereign sense 
of style. Richness and complexity of detail 
never distracted him from issues, but only 
added to the richness of the effect, and in 
lyrical passages his tone was lovely in color, 
in nuance, in capacity to carry, even when 
the key was barely pressed down by the 
finger, through the hall.” 

In 1937 Serkin appeared, together with 
Myra Hess, in a cycle of concerts with the 
National Orchestral Association, devoted to 
concertos by Mozart and Beethoven. In 
1938, with Adolf Busch, he played the entire 
cycle of piano and violin sonatas by Beetho- 
ven in New York. In 1939, and again in 
1940, he appeared with the National Or- 
chestral Association in concerts devoted to 
major piano concertos. 

Rudolf Serkin is married to the daughter 
of Adolf Busch. It is often said in the 
Busch family that Serkin was engaged to 
Busch’s only child when she was only four 
years old. At that time, Busch became in- 
terested in Serkin and took him under his 
wing, and a bond of friendship developed 
between Serkin and the Busch girl which, 


ultimately, grew into romance. The Serkins 
and the Busches have been living together 
in Switzerland, where they have had ad- 
joining houses, until the outbreak of the 
recent war. K 

Serkin has recorded for Vicror major 
works by Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schumann and Reger. With mem- 
bers of the Busch Quartet he has recorded 
the Brahms Quartet in A major and the 
Schubert Trio in E-flat major. 


SEVITZKY, FABIAN, double-bass play- 
er and conductor, was born in Vishni- 
Volotch, near Tver, on September 29, 1893. 
His family name was 
Koussevitzky (he is 
related to the famous 
conductor of that 
name). 

While Sevitzky was 
a child his family 
moved to St. Peters- 
burg, where he began 
to study music. He 
hoped to enter the 
Conservatory as a 
pupil of either the: 
piano or the violin, but at that time no schol- 
arship was open for either instrument: the 
only scholarship available was for the 
double-bass. Although he had never before 
played on that instrument, Sevitzky began 
to study it, and made such progress that 
within a few weeks he won the scholarship. 
In 1911 he was graduated from the Con- 
servatory with a magna cum laude, the first 
student at: the Conservatory ever to win the 
gold medal for the double-bass. At the Con- 
servatory, Sevitzky was a pupil of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Liadov and Glazunov. 

After being graduated, Sevitzky became a 
double-bass player in the Imperial Opera 
orchestra in Moscow, a post he held until 
the beginning of the World War. In 1915, 
Sevitzky made an extensive tour through 
Russia as double-bass virtuoso. Within six 
months he played in approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty towns. When he returned 
from this tour, he was called to serve in the 
army, but at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
he returned to Moscow and remained there 
until 1922. 

In 1922 he left Russia and went to Poland, 
where he was engaged as first bassplayer in 
the State Opera orchestra and in the War- 
saw Philharmonic. After one year in Po- 
land, Sevitzky came to America and was 
engaged by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

During the summer of 1923, Sevitzky and 
his wife made an extensive tour through 
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Mexico. In Mexico City, he gave five con- 
certs to capacity audiences. 

In 1925 Sevitzky organized the first per- 
manent string orchestra in the world. This 
organization, which bore the name of the 
Philadelphia Chamber String Sim fonietta, 
included members from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. With this group, Sevitzky gave 
many concerts throughout the United States. 
He also performed over the radio, and made 
a few recordings for VICTOR. 

With the Simfonietta, Sevitzky adopted 
the policy of including on every program 
at least one composition written by an 
American composer. This policy Sevitzky 
continued to pursue when he became per- 
manent conductor of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra several years later. Sevit- 
zky, therefore, has been an important force 
in American music and in 1938 he was 
honored by the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors for 
having accomplished more for the cause of 
American music than any other conductor. 

In 1927 Sevitzky was invited to conduct 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera. Two years 
later he was the conductor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Opera Company. Convinced that con- 
ducting was his field of activity, he resigned 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1930 
and settled for a time in Boston, becoming 
musical director and conductor of the sym- 
phony orchestra maintained by the Metro- 
politan Theatre. Somewhat later he became 
musical director and conductor of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra. In Boston, 
Sevitzky also organized the Young Musi- 
cians’ Orchestra and the Sevitzky Vocal En- 
semble. In three years, Sevitzky conducted 
more than forty concerts. 

During the period between 1930 and 1935, 
Sevitzky made two European tours. His 
first tour included appearances as guest con- 
ductor of the Paris Symphony Orchestra, 
the Berlin Philharmonic, the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic and the Warsaw Philharmonic. 
The success of this first visit to Europe 
brought another series of engagements. Af- 
ter returning from his second European tour, 
Sevitzky appeared as guest conductor with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic and the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Washington, D.C. 

In 1936 Sevitzky was invited to be guest 
conductor of the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Such was his success that the 
following year he was appointed permanent 
conductor of the orchestra on a three-year 
contract. In his first period as conductor, 
Sevitzky raised the Indianapolis Symphony 
to a position of commanding importance 
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among the orchestras of America. During 
each of his twenty-two week seasons, he 
led his orchestra through more than a hun- 
dred concerts in the principal cities of Indi- 
ana. In 1937-1938, Sevitzky conducted ten 
concerts over the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and in 1938-1939, eighteen concerts 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Sevitzky has been prominent as a compos- 
er of many works for the double-bass, and 
as a transcriber of Bach’s music for the or- 
chestra. In February, 1939, he was chosen 
first honorary member of the Omricon chap- 
ter of the Pi Kappa Lambda, a national hon- 
orary music society of De Pauw University. 

With the Philadelphia Chamber String 
Sim fonietta, Sevitzky has recorded for Vic- 
TOR works by Bach, Bloch, Dubensky, Grain- 
ger and Bossi. 


SHAVITCH, VLADIMIR, conductor, 
was born in South America on July 20, 1888. 
He was a pupil of Ferruccio Busoni. 

In 1923 he conducted the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, which at that time per- 
formed in the Eastman Theatre, a motion 
picture house. Though he had only limited 
opportunity to reveal his conducting ability, 
he made a good impression, and was soon 
called to Syracuse to become permanent con- 
ductor of its symphony orchestra. 

In 1928 Shavitch visited the Soviet 
Union, where he performed several pro- 
grams of modern works. “As a conductor,” 
wrote the Russian critic, Victor Belaiev, 
“Shavitch produces an excellent impression. 
He is supremely self-possessed, a quality in- 
dispensable to a member of his profession, 
and his understanding of the orchestral mu- 
sician enables him with quiet confidence to 
obtain from the performers with the mini- 
mum of expenditure of energy, the utmost 
that they can give.” One year later, Sha- 
vitch was appointed conductor of the Mos- 
cow State Opera. 

Shavitch has conducted extensively in 
Europe and America. He has appeared as 
guest conductor of the London Symphony, 
the Berlin Philharmonic, and major orches- 
tras in Paris, Detroit, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

During 1937 and 1938 Shavitch introduced 
the “synchro-opera” in England and Amer- 
ica. In this new type of opera the roles 
were sung by living musicians while the or- 
chestra and chorus were reproduced by elec- 
trical transcriptions of the Covent Garden 
orchestra and chorus. From behind the 
scenes Shavitch coordinated, through ges- 
tures, the performances of the singers on 
the stage with the musical accompaniment. 
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SHERIDAN, FRANK, American pianist, 
was born in New York in or about 1905, 
from a family which had been famous in 
the theater and in 
music. He began 
piano lessons at the 
age of seven, and at 
twelve made a public 
appearance which 
drew the admiration 
of several musicians. 
After his preliminary 
studies, he worked 
with Louis Stillman 
as preparation for 
study with Joseffy. 
Joseffy’s death compelled Sheridan to con- 
tinue his studies with Stillman. This was 
followed by what Sheridan refers to as a 
“glorious summer” with Harold Bauer in 
Seal Harbor, Maine. 

Sheridan won a competition which en- 
titled the winner to appear with the New 
York Philharmonic at the Lewisohn Stadi- 
um. His Philharmonic debut launched his 
career, and successful concerts in America 
led the way to a European tour in 1929. 
This tour included appearances in Berlin 
(where he gave three recitals) Dresden and 
Vienna, London, Milan, Florence, Rome, 
Venice, Bologna and other great centers of 
music making. 

Returning to America after his extensive 
European tour, Sheridan proceeded to es- 
tablish himself as one of the more gifted 
of American virtuosos. The critics pointed 
out that he combined “digital dexterity with 
clearness and accuracy, and his interpreta- 
tions are marked by thorough musicianship 
and devotion to music.” Olin Downes wrote 
of him: “He has a good ear and a feeling 
for values. He does not force tone. He 
has technical fluency and more than the 
ordinary pianist’s share of accuracy.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge selected 
Sheridan in 1934 to give with Kroll the 
first performance of the Frank Bridge 
Sonata for violin and piano at the Pittsfield 
Music Festival; also to introduce the Car- 
penter Quintet with the Gordon String 
Quartet at the Library of Congress some 
years later. Sheridan has also given cham- 
ber music concerts with Horace Britt and 
William Kroll. In the summer of 1938, he 
assisted the Kroll ensemble in performing 
the twenty-four chamber-music works of 
Brahms at the University of California un- 
der the auspices of Mrs. Coolidge and the 
Library of Congress. In November, 1938, 
Sheridan gave a series of three concerts in 
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New York covering the piano music of 
Mozart and Brahms. 

He is a member of the faculty of the David 
Mannes School. 


SHURE, LEONARD, young American 
pianist, was born in Los Angeles in 1910. 
His talent for music was early made obvi- 
ous, and in his fifth 

ear he became a E 
TrA of Karl Reczeh SCH w 
in Chicago. Ten years i \ 
later, Shure went to kut i 
Europe to study with N ze 
Artur Schnabel, later 
becoming Schnabel’s 
assistant for six E? mag 
years. After making a 
his concert debut in 
Berlin, he appeared 
in recitals throughout 
Europe and earned the admiration of audi- 
ences everywhere, both for the fluency of 
his technique and the dignity of his style. 

After an absence of nine years, Leonard 
Shure returned to America and impressed 
Serge Koussevitzky, who invited him to make 
his American debut with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on December 18, 1933. 
Shortly after this, Shure appeared in New 
York, also with the Boston Symphony, in 
the Brahms D-minor concerto. “It was a 
pleasure, and something of a thrill, too, to 
realize the presence of a talent of scope and 
virility, the enthusiasm and fire appropriate 
to his years, and a young artist in love with 
his task,” wrote Olin Downes. “His per- 
formance had compelling virtues, and struck 
fire when he took command at the keyboard 
with authority and audacity; when, in a 
word, he could lead and pontifically declaim 
the superb and powerful music.” 

Leonard Shure, besides appearing in re- 
citals has frequently participated in chamber 
music performances. On March 7, 1937, he 
appeared at a concert of the New Friends 
of Music in New York in a performance 
of the Brahms Opus 39 waltzes for four 
hands, with Hortense Monath. 


SILOTI, ALEXANDER, world famous 
pianist and conductor, was born in Charkov, 
Russia, on October 10, 1863. He studied at 
the Moscow Conservatory, where his teach- 
ers included Sverov, Nicolas Rubinstein and 
Peter Ilitch Tschaikovsky. He was a bril- 
liant student, winning the gold medal for 
piano playing. 

His debut as pianist took place in Moscow, 
with the Moscow Musical Society, in Novem- 
ber, 1880. Three years after this he appeared 
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with great success in Leipzig. Dissatisfied 
with his pianistic equipment, Siloti decided to 
return to further study. He went to Weimar, 
and for three years worked under Franz 
Liszt. The story of his experiences in Wei- 
mar has been told in his book, Memoirs of 
Liset. 

From 1887 to 1890, Siloti was professor of 
the piano at the Moscow Conservatory. 
Then he went on an extensive concert tour 
which took him throughout Europe. He 
scored particularly brilliant successes in 
Paris, Frankfort, Leipzig and Berlin. 

Siloti’s first visit to the United States 
took place in 1898. By this time his repu- 
tation as a concert pianist had spanned 
the length and breadth of Europe, and he 
was welcomed here as an acknowledged 
master of his instrument. His concerts 
were subject to adulatory praise by the critics. 
“Here is a man that has brains as well as 
fingers and wrists,’ wrote one American 
critic, “and subtle but indisputable tem- 
perament as well as brains. As a colorist, 
he is a master of the brush; he disdains the 
assistance of the palette knife. He is with- 
out affectation of any kind... . To hear 
him is an education as well as a pleasure.” 

Having arrived at a position of unique sig- 
nificance among the concert pianists of his 
time, Siloti was now to enter a new field of 
musical interpretation. In 1901 he conduct- 
ed the Moscow Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
two years later he organized his. own or- 
chestra in St. Petersburg. This orchestra 
was a powerful propaganda force for the 
younger Russian composers, as well as for 
the less familiar music of Franz Liszt. Up 
to 1917, Siloti also conducted operatic per- 
formances at the State Opera in St. Peters- 
burg. From a world famous pianist, he 
had become one of the leading conductors 
in Russia—a leader of dynamic strength 
and magnetism and profound musicianship. 

During the Revolution, Siloti escaped 
from Russia and went to England where 
he settled for a period. Then he came to 
the United States, which has since become 
his home. In this country Siloti has identi- 
fied himself most intimately with the teach- 
ing of the piano, becoming a member of the 
faculty at the Juilliard Graduate School. 

At intermittent periods, Siloti combined 
his teaching with concert appearances as pi- 
anist, though these became few and far be- 
tween. He gave several important concerts, 
and during the 1930-1931 season was a 
soloist of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Arturo Toscanini— 
the only soloist to appear with Toscanini 
that season. Early in 1936 he was a soloist 
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at the Juilliard Graduate School, and on 
November 7, 1936 he appeared as soloist 
with the Elizabeth Philharmonic Orchestra 
in an all-Liszt program which he announced 
was his farewell appearance on the concert 
stage. It is to be expected that in Siloti’s 
appearance in New York his once brilliant 
and infallible technique should have shown 
the wear and tear of time; but there was 
no diminution in his powers as an interpret- 
er, in his noble taste, instinct and wonder- 
fully aristocratic style. 

Siloti has made several interesting ar- 
rangements for chamber orchestra of works 
by Bach and Vivaldi. 


SLENCZYNSKI, RUTH, prodigy pian- 
ist, was born in Sacramento, California, 
on January 15, 1925. 

The story goes that 
she was a result of 
the conscious inner 
wish of her father 
for a child who was 
a musical prodigy. 
Her father, Josef 
Slenczynski, was once 
head of the Warsaw 
Conservatory and a 
rather well known 
violinist. During the 
war, fighting with the American army, he 
was wounded, thus bringing his own con- 
cert career to an end. As he lay in hospital, 
he made the decision to consecrate his life 
to the rearing of a child who could occupy 
his place in the music world. Soon after 
the war he married a Polish woman who 
seemed to him to be the proper mother for a 
genius. He told her frankly of his dream, 
and she agreed to marry him. The couple 
moved to California, in the opinion of the 
father an ideal setting for the birth of a 
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prodigy. A few years later, their first child 
was born. When she was only two hours 


old, her father examined her closely—meas- 
ured her tiny fingers, wrists, and felt the 
muscles of her body. He then pronounced 
that Ruth was born with the necessary 
physical equipment to become either a pianist 
or a violinist. 

She fulfilled the wildest dreams of her 
father, who was to be her only teacher (ex- 
cept for a few weeks of study in the Curtis 
Institute). When she was sixteen months 
old, she could recognize and hum themes 
by Beethoven, Bach and Mozart. At the 
age of three, she knew the rudiments of 
theory and harmony. Three months later, 
she could play fluently the two-part inven- 
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tions of Bach, and small pieces by Mozart 
and Rameau. When she was four, she had 
learned from memory more than twenty 
works by the masters. On May 10, 1929— 
only four years of age at the time—she made 
her first public appearance. This took place 
at the Music Building of Mills College in 
Oakland, California. 

Her preparation for the concert stage 
continued under her father. At the age of 
six, she made her European debut in Berlin, 
and aroused both audience and critics to a 
pitch of excitation. The following year, she 
played at the Salle Pleyel in Paris before an 
audience of three thousand. “She is not only 
a virtuoso,’ remarked one French critic. 
“She is a musical organization all in herself.” 

Returning to America in 1933, Ruth Slenc- 
zynski made her New York debut at Town 
Hall. She was a sensation. Josef Hofmann 
heard her play and remarked: “She knows 
what she is doing every minute of the time. 
It is amazing.” She has given frequent per- 
formances throughout America, and each 
year since her debut has shown perceptible 
artistic growth. 

Ruth is a normal, healthy and stockily 
built child who (though she has no use for 
dolls) enjoys playing childish games with her 
two sisters. Her favorite game is one of her 
own invention: a horse-racing game using 
checkers as horses. She also jumps rope and 
plays tag and hide-and-seek. Her prefer- 
ences, as she herself has pointed out, include 
eating, talking, and playing the piano. She 
does not like moving pictures, but enjoys the 
“funnies” immensely. Her favorite com- 
posers are Bach and Beethoven; her favorite 
books Tom Sawyer, Alice in Wonderland and 
David Copperfield. She is an adept student 
in subjects other than music, her favorites 
being Algebra and Greek History. 


SLEZAK, LEO, who at the height of his 
career was called by critics a “second Tamag- 
no,” was born in Mahrisch-Schénberg, in 
Moravia, on August 
18, 1875. He origi- 
nally studied engi- 
neering, but while he 
was attending the 
technical institute his 
voice developed and 
he decided to culti- 
vate it. He had taken 
only a few lessons 
when (he was sixteen 
at the time) he was 
engaged for the 
chorus of the Brünn Opera. On March 17, 
1896, he made his debut in a featured part 
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at the Briinn Opera, in Lohengrin. Tall, well 
built, strikingly handsome, and possessing a 
voice beautiful in its texture, he soon became 
an idol of his audiences. 

From Briinn, Slezak went to Berlin where 
he sang leading tenor roles at the Royal 
Opera. In 1900 he went to London to sing 
major German roles. Gustav Mahler heard 
him, and engaged him on a seven-year con- 
tract for the Vienna Opera. In 1901, Slezak 
made his Vienna debut in William Tell. 
Despite the fact that his singing revealed 
his inadequate training, his striking stage 
presence and the unusual beauty of his voice 
made him a great favorite. 

Finally, feeling the need for more train- 
ing, he went to Paris in 1908 (after appear- 
ing successfully in other European cities) 
and for a period studied with Jean de 
Reszke. On June 2, 1909, Slezak appeared 
for the first time following his temporary 
retirement in London, in the opera Otello. 
He was acclaimed. His voice had acquired 
greater flexibility and was better disciplined ; 
and he had become a master of style. 

On November 17, 1909, Slezak made his 
American debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in Otello. The critics spoke well of 
him. “Slezak’s voice,’ wrote one critic, “is 
very powerful, of beautiful quality and 
capable of expressing the most varied 
emotions.” 

Slezak remained with the Metropolitan 
until 1913, being featured in many leading 
tenor roles, but scoring his greatest successes 
in Wagnerian parts. He also concertized 
throughout the country. 

He was appearing in guest performances 
in Russia when the World War broke out. 
Slezak succeeded in escaping from the enemy 
country and arrived in Germany, where he 
joined the army. At one time he was re- 
ported to have been killed in action. 

When the war ended, Slezak returned to 
the Berlin and the Vienna State Operas, and 
resumed his commanding position among 
European tenors. 

More recently, however, Slezak has retired 
from operatic and concert work, and has 
found a new field of activity in the motion 
pictures. For several years he has been fea- 
tured in German film operettas, the most re- 
cent of which was produced shortly before 
the outbreak of the war in 1939. 

Slezak has written several charming, and 
often amusing, volumes of reminiscences, one 
of which, Song of Motley, has been trans- 
lated into English. 

Leo Slezak’s son, Walter, has succeeded 
as a star in musical comedies on Broadway. 
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SLONIMSKY, NICOLAS, conductor and 
pianist, was born in St. Petersburg on April 
27, 1894. His aunt taught him the piano, 
and later he studied 
with Steinberg and 
Kalafati at the St. 
Petersburg Conserva- 
tory. In 1923 he came 
to America and stud- 
ied English by mem- 
orizing the librettos 
of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas and 
by poring over the 
advertising pages in 
the magazines. He 
soon joined the faculty of the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester. Koussevitzky 
heard him and brought him to Boston to 
serve as his secretary, companion, and musi- 
cal assistant. 

During the 1927-1928 season, Slonimsky 
conducted the orchestra of Harvard Uni- 
versity, disclosing for the first time his apti- 
tude for conducting. One year later he 
founded the Boston Chamber Orchestra, 
which featured music, old and new, for 
small orchestras. It was in the direction of 
modern music that Slonimsky particularly 
distinguished himself. In 1931 he conducted 
programs of modern music in Havana and 
New York, then left for Paris, where he 
directed two concerts devoted to the modern 
music of North and South America. These 
concerts were the major musical events of 
the late season in Paris. “We have just 
discovered America, thanks to another Chris- 
topher Columbus,” wrote André Coeuroy. 
“This Columbus is called Slonimsky. Re- 
member that name. It is the name of the 
young musician, extraordinarily gifted... a 
conductor with a great future. Not only has 
he the gifts of a leader—authority, power— 
but he also possesses an enviable aural sensi- 
tivity.” 

Slonimsky’s success in 1931 brought him 
engagements in Havana, New York and 
Paris the next year. In Paris he con- 
ducted the Paris Symphony Orchestra in 
the piano concerto of Béla Bartók, with the 
composer at the piano. Then he went on to 
Berlin to direct a guest performance of mod- 
ern American and South American music. 
There were hisses and catcalls for some of 
the music Slonimsky performed. But the 
critics were undivided in their praises of 
the young conductor. “No word of praise is 
too high for Slonimsky,’’ wrote Heinrich 
Strobel. “This is a talent of the first order,” 
reported Alfred Einstein. 
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In August, 1938, Slonimsky conducted a 
program of American and Latin-American 
music at the Ibero-American Music Festival 
at Bogota, Colombia. 

Isaac Goldberg wrote as follows of 
Slonimsky’s conducting: “About his con- 
ductorial activity, there is nothing arid... . 
And there is no faking to his modernism; he 
knows his scores—at times immense heaps 
of ill-digested notes—in every detail from 
the piccolo to the double-bass. He conducts 
with a firm, confident stroke, now and again 
beating odd measures with one hand and 
even with the other. He has an ear of ab- 
normally acute sensitivity. At every mo- 
ment he is a master of his men.” 

Slonimsky has also appeared as pianist in 
chamber music concerts: in sonata recitals 
with Alfredo de Saint-Malo, and with 
Saint-Malo and Haft in trio performances. 

Slonimsky is also a composer of inventive 
imagination. His Suite in Black and White 
for piano is based on the principle of counter- 
point in consonant intervals, treated with 
atonal and polytonal effects. His songs have 
been sung by Roland Hayes; his piano works 
have been featured by George Copeland; 
Jascha Heifetz has included some of his 
violin works on his programs. In July, 1933, 
Slonimsky conducted his own Fragment from 
Orestes (built on the Greek enharmonic 
scale) at the Hollywood Bowl. Slonimsky 
is also the author of Music Since 1900, an 
encyclopedic survey ; he has contributed many 
articles on music to leading magazines and 
newspapers. 

Slonimsky’s home is in Boston, where he 


lives with his wife, a well known art critic. 


Of his personality, Isaac Goldberg has writ- 
ten: “He is excessively fond of stunts: he 
would rather play a Chopin étude with an 
orange in his right hand than perform it 
without benefit of citrous fruits; he admires 
Barnum, and believes that in every successful 
entertainer there is, more or less subtly con- 
cealed, a trace of that showman’s blood; he 
likes, on visiting foreign countries. . . to 
learn the language on the boat and try it out 
on the first native to appear; having absolute 
pitch himself, he eagerly challenges others 
who are similarly gifted, and greets their 
mistakes—and his own—with the glee of an 
Archimedean ‘Eureka!’ ... The man of 
course has a needle-point wit rather than a 
deep sense of humor; he is far stronger on 
the intellectual than on the emotional side. 
... He is a one-man conservatory. He 
plays music, he writes, he lectures on it—and 
he conducts it.” 

For Cotumsia, Slonimsky has recorded 
the Jonisation of Varése. 
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SMALLENS, ALEXANDER, has had a 
long and successful career in America as con- 
ductor of opera and symphonic music. He was 
born in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1889, and 
came to this country 
while still a child. In 
New York he re 
ceived his education, 
his academic studies 
taking place at the 
College of the City 
of New York, while 
his study of music 
was undertaken at the 
Institute of Musical Art. He then went to 
Paris to complete his training at the Paris 
Conservatory. 

In 1911, Smallens was appointed assistant 
conductor of the Boston Opera Company, 
later becoming conductor of the Boston Na- 
tional Opera. When Anna Pavlova toured 
America, Smallens was called upon to direct 
the orchestra. After being principal con- 
ductor of the Century Opera Company, the 
Colón Opera in Buenos Aires, and the Na- 
tional Theatre in Havana, he assumed the 
post of conductor of the Chicago Opera 
Company in 1919, remaining there for four 
years. For a short period he served as guest 
conductor of the Volksoper and the State 
Opera in Berlin, and at the Royal Opera in 
Madrid. Then, returning to America, he be- 
came in 1924 the music director of the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, giving 
performances of great authority until 1930. 
During the Philadelphia Orchestra opera 
season of 1934-1935 he was co-conductor 
with Fritz Reiner, and distinguished himself 
particularly with a memorable performance 
of Gluck’s [phigénie et Aulide. In Philadel- 
phia, Smallens has also conducted the Phila- 
delphia Society for Contemporary Music, giv- 
ing the first Philadelphia performances of 
Schonberg’s Pierrot Lunaire. 

During these prolonged periods as opera 
conductor, Smallens has given many Amer- 
ican premiére performances of outstanding 
modern works. He introduced to America 
such important modern operas as Prokofieff’s 
The Love of Three Oranges (which he intro- 
duced to the world in Chicago, at the ex- 
press wish of the composer), Strauss’ 
Feuersnot and Ariadne auf Naxos, Stravin- 
sky’s Mavra, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s The 
Tale of the Invisible City of Kitezh. 

Since his Philadelphia assignments, Smal- 
lens has been active throughout the United 
States as a conductor. During many of the 
years since 1934 he has conducted all opera 
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performances at the Lewisohn Stadium dur- 
ing the summer season of the New York 
Philharmonic. He has been guest conductor 
of almost every major American symphony 
orchestra. In 1934 he directed Virgil Thom- 
son’s Four Saints in Three Acts in New 
York City. One year later he conducted 
Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess for the Theatre 
Guild. He has also been active in conducting 
symphony concerts over the radio. 

In 1935 Alexander Smallens was married 
to Ruth White Wertheim, former wife of a 
famous banker and art patron. They have 
one child. 

Smallens has one of the most extensive 
and varied repertoires among living opera 
conductors. He knows more than one hun- 
dred and fifty works by French, Italian, 
German, Spanish and Russian composers. 


SMETERLIN, JAN, Polish pianist, was 
born in Bielsko, Poland, in 1892. He was 
a precocious child, beginning to study the 
piano at an early age, 
and, in his eighth 
year, making an im- 
pressive debut with 
the Bielsko Orches- 
tra in a concerto by 
Beethoven. 

His parents, who 
objected to a musical 
career for their son, 
gave him an intensive 
academic education, 
then sent him to Vi- 
enna to study law at the University. In 
Vienna he secretly joined the class of Leo- 
pold Godowsky. Such was his progress that, 
in a short period, he was awarded the state 
prize and sent to London and Berlin for con- 
certs. 

The War interrupted his artistic activities. 
Because he could speak seven languages 
fluently, he was made an official interpreter 
of the Polish Legation. 

It was after the War that his artistic 
career began. He first came to the attention 
of the music world at one of his early con- 
certs in Vienna, at which the audience re- 
fused to leave the concert hall even when the 
management had turned off the lights. In- 
stead, it stormed to the stage and compelled 
Smeterlin to continue playing in the dark. 
Similar successes took place in Paris, London 
and The Hague. 

He was one of the few pianists of the 
post-War period to espouse the cause of con- 
temporary music. Ravel, Dukas, Albéniz 
and Szymanowski owe a certain measure of 
their European fame to Smeterlin’s wide- 
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spread performances of their piano works. 
He was the first pianist to introduce Albéniz’s 
music to Vienna; many of Ravel’s piano 
works were given their first Berlin per- 
formances by him. In Vienna, London and 
Berlin, Smeterlin gave first performances of 
Szymanowski’s three sonatas, while in Paris 
he introduced this same composer’s Three 
Metopes. His sponsorship of the modern 
composer has continued up to the present 
time. In recent years, Smeterlin has given 
premières in London of piano: concertos by 
Arthur Bliss and Szymanowski. 

But his reputation does not rest entirely 
on his significant missionary work on behalf 
of modern composers. His interpretations 
of Chopin particularly have elicited the wide- 
spread praise of European music lovers. “Of 
all possible interpretations of Chopin,” wrote 
one critic, “his appears to me to be the most 
comprehensive and at the same time the most 
reasonable. They are beautifully planned 
as regards climax, and yet leave the impres- 
sion of utter spontaneity; they are full of 
emotional significance, yet are never marred 
by overstatement.” 

He has also been praised for his per- 
formances of Bach, Beethoven, and such 
romantic composers as Schumann. One Eng- 
lish critic analyzed Smeterlin’s piano style 
as follows: “He likes to make things glit- 
ter, though he can make the piano sing. 
Characteristic of Smeterlin is the delivery of 
every detail with a high finish rather than 
an unduly impulsive surrender to mood.” 

On October 29, 1930, Jan Smeterlin made 
his American debut. It cannot be said that 
the critical opinion in this country has 
equalled that of Europe. Even in Chopin, he 
was found by many critics to have a limited 
style. But there were words of praise for 
his “vitality and expressiveness.” “He is a 
dramatic and dynamic interpreter,” wrote one 
New York critic; and his playing, at its best, 
was marked by “individuality, style and 
polish.” 

Smeterlin’s interests are said to range 
from Russian literature to American choco- 
late sodas; from painting to tennis. If he 
were not a musician, he would prefer to be 
an explorer. Travel is one of his greatest 
joys, and he frequently takes unbeaten trails 
in his concert tours. One of his favorite 
stands is up in the Arctic Circle where, in a 
mining town one hundred miles within the 
Circle, he has given an annual concert. An- 
other of his favorite spots has been Mallorca 
in the Balearic Islands, which he was the 
first artist to visit on a concert tour. 


The SOCIETY OF ANCIENT INSTRU- 
MENTS (La Société des Instruments An- 
ciens) is composed, with one exception, of 
the immediate members of a single family. 
Henri Casadesus is the founder, and a per- 
former on the viola d’amore. His brother, 
Marius Casadesus, plays the quinton. His 
sister, Regina Patorni-Casadesus, is the 
harpsichordist. Lucette Casadesus, wife of 
Marius, plays the viola da gamba. The only 
stranger in this group, Maurice de Villiers, 
is also a performer on the viola da gamba. 
_ Henry Gustave Casadesus, founder of the 
Society, came from a distinguished family 
of musicians. He was born in Paris on 
September 30, 1879, the seventh of fourteen 
children, all of whom were musicians. He 
studied at the Paris Conservatory, a pupil of 
Lavignac and Charleborde. In 1896, while 
still a student at the Conservatory, he first 
interested himself in ancient instruments, 
and was fired by the ambition to know them 
better. He began the study of the viola 
d’amore. 

It was at the suggestion of Saint-Saëns 
that, in 1901, Casadesus formed the Society 
of Ancient Instruments. The purpose of 
this society was to revive the music of old 
masters and to perform this music on the 
instruments for which it was written. There 
followed many years of painstaking research 
in the most important European libraries, 
during which Casadesus brought back from 
obscurity many masterpieces long forgotten. 
These masterpieces he performed with his 
Society in concerts throughout Europe. 

In 1907 Richard Strauss invited Henri 
Casadesus to teach the viola d’amore at the 
Berlin Conservatory, but the pressure of re- 
search work and concert engagements made 
the acceptance of this offer impossible. 

In 1917 Henri Casadesus joined the 
French Navy, but shortly afterwards be- 
came attached to the staff of André Tardieu 
in Washington, and remained in this post 
until the end of the War. For his war serv- 
ices, Casadesus received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

After the War, Casadesus toured the 
United States with his Society for three 
successive seasons, making his American 
debut as a guest of the Society of Friends 
of Music in New York, and performing in 
the principal cities. Other successful Amer- 
ican tours followed in 1927, 1929 and 1933. 

Up to recent times, the Society of Ancient 
Instruments has undertaken more than 
seventy-five extensive concert tours. It has 
covered the world more than nine times 
and has received more than ten thousand 
flattering reviews. The Society played in 
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Vienna at the home of the Archduchess 
Maria Josepha; and at Sofia at the palace 
of Czar Ferdinand. At the Conservatory 
of Berlin it was praised by Joachim; at the 
conservatories of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg it received the praises of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Balakirev and Glazunov. The 
Society also played privately for Tolstoy, 
and Henri Casadesus personally gave les- 
sons on the viola da gamba to Czar Nicholas 
W. 

Henri Casadesus has received many 
flattering honors and awards for his musical 
services, principal among which are the 
Order of Leopold of Belgium and the Order 
of the Crown of Rumania. On his viola is 
mounted a monogrammed brooch with a 
crown of diamonds and sapphires, the gift 
of Maria Josepha, sister of Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph of Austria. 

During his long musical career, Casa- 
desus has collected almost one hundred and 
fifty old Oriental and Occidental musical 
instruments, one of the most precious collec- 
tions of old instruments in the world. This 
collection was purchased by friends of Henry 
L. Higginson on October 23, 1926 and 
formally presented to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. One of the curiosities in the col- 
lection is a combination flute and walking 
stick which Frederick the Great presented to 
Voltaire. 

Henri Casadesus and the Society of An- 
cient Instruments have recorded for Cotum- 
BIA works by Monteclair and Casadesus. 


SOKOLOFF, NIKOLAI GRIGORO- 
VICH, conductor, was born in Kiev, 
South Russia, on May 28, 1886 to a family 
which had known pro- 
fessional musicians 
for generations. At 
the age of five he be- 
gan to study violin 
with his father, and 
at eight he was al- 
ready earning his liv- 
ing by singing 
liturgical music in 
Russian churches. 

When Nikolai was 
fourteen years old, 
his parents brought him to America. The 
following year the young violinist was ad- 
mitted to the Yale University School of 
Music on a scholarship created especially 
for him. He was the youngest student ever 
to have been enrolled in this school. 

After three years of study in New Haven, 
Sokoloff joined the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra (then conducted by Karl Muck) as 
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first violinist. During his three years with 
the Boston Symphony he continued his study 
of music, principally with Charles Martin 
Loeffler. On the advice of his teacher, 
Sokoloff resigned from the orchestra in 1907, 
went to France, and there became a pupil of 
Vincent d’Indy in composition, and of 
Eugéne Ysaye in violin. His studies over, 
Sokoloff undertook a concert tour in England 
and France. It was during this tour that he 
conducted an orchestra for the first time, in 
Manchester. 

In 1911 Sokoloff was back in America and 
became concertmaster of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Five years later he was 
called to San Francisco to organize and be 
first violin of a string quartet. Shortly after- 
wards, he was selected to be conductor of 
the San Francisco Orchestra. 

After resigning from his musical duties in 
California, Sokoloff went to France in 1917 
to direct musical groups for the A.E.F. and 
to play the violin in the army camps of the 
Allied forces. One year later he was back in 
America, engaged to conduct the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. His success in Cincin- 
nati was so great that, in the fall of 1918, he 
was brought to Cleveland by Adella Prentiss 
Hughes to organize the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra. For fifteen seasons Sokoloff con- 
ducted the Cleveland Orchestra. As its con- 
ductor he toured in two hundred cities in the 
United States, including an annual series of 
concerts at Carnegie Hall. Together with 
this activity, Sokoloff integrated the orches- 
tra with the community life and the public 
schools in a pioneer educational movement 
which gained national recognition. “In 
recognition of his efforts for the cultural en- 
richment of the State of Ohio,” Western 
Reserve gave him a Doctor of Music degree. 

During Sokoloff’s period as conductor in 
Cleveland, the growth of interest in the or- 
chestra resulted in the erection of a new 
concert hall, Severance Hall, and in a perma- 
nent endowment for the orchestra. Sokoloff 
inaugurated the new hall in February, 1931, 
with a performance of Loeffler’s Evocation. 

When, in 1922, the officials of the Na- 
tional Eisteddfod in Wales wished to honor 
an American conductor, they invited Sokoloff 
to conduct the London Symphony in two 
great programs. The audience frequently 
numbered 30,000, and gave Sokoloff a rous- 
ing reception. In the spring of 1923, and in 
February, 1924, Sokoloff was a guest con- 
ductor of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in 
London. He was also invited to conduct a 
series of concerts in the Soviet Union. 

After his resignation from the Cleveland 
Orchestra in 1932, Sokoloff organized the 


New York Orchestra on a cooperative basis, 
and directed it in a series of concerts in New 
York, and in outdoor concerts at his home in 
Weston, Connecticut. 

Sokoloff has also appeared as guest 
conductor with the New York Philharmonic 
at the Lewisohn Stadium, with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in 1926 and 1929, the San 
Francisco Symphony in 1926 and 1927, and 
with the Chicago, Detroit and Rochester 
Philharmonic orchestras. 

In July, 1935, when the Federal Music 
Project was created under the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, Harry L. Hopkins called 
on Sokoloff to be national director of the 
project. Under Sokoloff’s guidance the 
project grew quickly, including on its em- 
ployment rolls more than 15,000 musicians 
in approximately 500 music organizations in 
forty-three states. In 1939 Sokoloff resigned 
from this W.P.A. position to devote himself 
again to conducting. He had been appointed 
permanent conductor of the Seattle Symph- 
ony Orchestra in 1938, and he combined this 
with a summer series of concerts in San 
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SOLOMON (he is known only by one 
name) is an outstanding English pianist, par- 
ticularly noteworthy for his interpretations 
of modern works. He was born in the East 
End of London in 1903, the son of a humble 
tailor. He proved to be a precocious child, 
taking to music naturally. In his seventh 
year he was discovered by Mathilde Verne, 
who took him under her personal care, mak- 
ing herself responsible for his education and 
preparing him for the concert stage. On June 
30, 1911—he was eight years old—Solomon 
made a sensational debut with the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra in the Tschaikovsky concerto. 
He was so small that he had to use a piano 
especially constructed for him. “The child 
has a delicate touch and a keen sense of 
rhythm, and technical skill of quite abnormal 
kind,” wrote one London critic of the debut. 
Following this appearance Solomon toured 
Europe, appearing in many recitals, and fea- 
tured as guest artist with orchestras con- 
ducted by Nikisch, Henschel, Harty and 
Ronald. In 1912 he was summoned before 
the King and Queen at Buckingham Palace. 

In his fifteenth year, Solomon retired from 
active concert work to devote himself to 
study. For five years he remained in retire- 
ment. How he had grown and matured 
during this period became evident early in 
1923 when he returned to concert work. In 
1925 he visited the United States and was 
proclaimed by the critics as “without question 
the best of the season’s new pianists.” Since 
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then he has devoted himself primarily to con- 
cert appearances in Europe. He has also 
been prominent as a radio artist over the 
BCEE 

In June, 1939, Solomon returned to the 
United States to appear as soloist in a British 
program, conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, 
featured in conjunction with the musical 
festivities of the New York World’s Fair. 
He played a new concerto by Arthur Bliss. 
“The English pianist,” wrote Samuel Chot- 
zinoff, “played the difficult piano part with 
all the virtuosity Mr. Bliss had in mind. Nor 
was Solomon’s wizardry a matter of tech- 
nique alone. Here is a pianist of many gifts, 
among them the ability to convey genuine 
feeling.” 


SOMIGLI, FRANCA, American opera 
soprano, was born in New York City in or 
about 1907. Her name originally was Marian 
Bruce Clark. She attended the Ursuline 
Academy, the Spence School, Stetson Uni- 
versity, and the College of New Rochelle. 
She took singing lessons from Carlo Ed- 
wards, and her musical talent encouraged her 
aunt to finance her musical education in Italy. 
In 1926 Franca went to Milan to study at the 
Franceschi Studio. One year later, she made 
her debut at Pavia in JI Trovatore. For this 
appearance she assumed an Italian name 
which she has since retained. 

She remained in Italy for the next nine 
years, dividing her time between Milan and 
Rome, appearing for five years at La Scala, 
and for four at the Teatro Reale. She be- 
came a great favorite with Italian opera audi- 
ences. In 1932 she was selected to sing in a 
gala performance of Puccini’s JI Trittico at 
the composer’s birthplace in Lucca. She sang 
by royal command at a concert in Rome be- 
fore the King and Queen of Italy, and re- 
ceived from them pins and photographs. She 
also participated in a program organized by 
Mussolini for the Prime Ministers of Central 
Europe. 

Besides her triumphs in Italy, Somigli has 
sung successfully in opera houses from Riga 
to Cairo, and from Salzburg to Lisbon. One 
of her greatest successes came to her in Salz- 
burg during the festival season of 1936, 
when she appeared under Toscanini in Fal- 
staff. Her interpretation of the role of Mis- 
tress Ford was widely praised. Among those 
who were in the audience was Edward 
Johnson, who offered her a contract for the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Somigli’s American opera debut took place 
at the Metropolitan on March 8, 1937 in 
Madama Butterfly. “In detail,” wrote Olin 
Downes, “her characterization is more 
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marked by dramatic impulse than it is by 
subtle revelation of character. But there is 
feeling, there is conviction, and there are 
unconventional moments which have an in- 
dividual and legitimate appeal.” 

Following her first season at the Metro- 
politan, Somigli returned to Italy to fulfill an 
engagement at La Scala. Then, in May, she 
traveled to South America for other appear- 
ances. She has since appeared frequently 
both in America and Europe. 


SPALDING, ALBERT, one of the lead- 
ing American violinists of our time, was born 
in Chicago, on August 15, 1888. His father 
was J. W. Spalding, 
a partner in the well 
known sporting goods 
firm of A. CG Spald- 
ing. 

“T was an ordinary 
looking child, under- 
sized for my age, but 
with a kind of restless 
and wiry energy that 
was always getting 
me into scrapes and 
accidents. I had asked 


for a violin at the age of seven. No one 
knows why—and I don’t myself. No one in 
my family played the violin. No, the like- 


lier impulse came from a wandering street- 
fiddler with a monkey. It thrilled me to 
think that perhaps with arduous work I might 
get to be as proficient and possibly have a 
monkey too. Anyway, there was the violin 
dangling on the Christmas tree that year— 
a little half-sized violin that cost the princely 
sum of four dollars. 

“Did I like to practice? Emphatically no! 
I can distinctly recall shamming the prac- 
tice of scales while reading a book of ad- 
venture (preferably bloody!) secretly 
propped upon the piano and screened by 
pages of music. However, I did love the 
violin and I loved to play; and as I soon 
found out that you couldn’t play without 
practising, I did some of that, too.” 

Spalding’s teachers were Chiti, a famous 
Florentine master, Buitrago in New York, 
and Lefort in Paris. At the age of fourteen 
he was graduated from the Bologna Con- 
servatory with the highest honors accorded 
to any young musician since the time of 
Mozart. In his sixteenth year, on June 6, 
1906, Spalding made his concert debut in 
Paris at the Nouveau Théâtre. “No, I did 
not make my debut as a prodigy. I was 
wearing a pair of perfectly authentic long 
pants. I had a better success than I de- 
served, although it was not bad as debuts 


go.” The Paris Figaro spoke of his “remark- 
able taleat. . . . His playing was classically 
pure anc noble in its simplicity.” 

Soon after his debut he appeared, at the 
invitation of Coquelin, with Adelina Patti at 
the Chatelet. For this concert, Patti con- 
sented to emerge from her retirement for a 
last appearance. “My personal encounter 
with her was not without interest. For some 
reason ray accompanist never showed up. I 
was distraught. Colonne was distraught. 
The management was distraught. It came to 
Patti’s cars. She called me to her dressing- 
room and generously offered me the services 
of her accompanist. ‘Can you play without 
rehearsing?’ she asked. I don’t know 
whether it was good, bad or indifferent; but 
somchow we got through and were greeted 
by what the press agent likes to call ‘an 
ovation,’ ” 

Following these two Paris appearances, 
Spalding performed in London and Vienna 
with great success. Pugno and Ysaye praised 
him glowingly. “His fine taste,” reported a 
London critic, “is characteristic of all that 
this brilliant young violinist does.” 

On November 8, 1908, Albert Spalding 
made his American debut at Carnegie Hall as 
soloist with the New York Symphony So- 
ciety under Walter Damrosch. A concert 
tour o" the United States followed; also ap- 
pearances with the Dresden Philharmonic, 
which was touring the United States early 
in 1909. Spalding also toured Europe as 
soloist with the New York Symphony, the 
first occasion upon which an American or- 
chestra had visited Europe. 

When the War broke out in 1917, Spald- 
ing (already a violinist of established repu- 
tation) cancelled more than $35,000 worth of 
signed contracts to enlist as a private in the 
aviation service. He was assigned to active 
duty overseas, where he rapidly won promo- 
tion to Lieutenant. It is interesting to men- 
tion that Spalding was adjutant at the time 
to Major Fiorello H. LaGuardia, later the 
Mayor of New York City. For his services 
in the war with the A.E.F. in Italy, Spalding 
was decorated by the Italian government with 
the Cross of the Crown of Italy. France 
also decorated him with the rosette of the 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

After the War, Spalding returned to con- 
cert work, and once again established himself 
as one of the leading violinists on the Amer- 
ican concert stage. Each season, since then, 
he has played from sixty to ninety concerts 
in the United States, besides an average of 
abou: fifty concerts a season in Europe. He 
has appeared and been re-engaged from one 
to twenty times with every leading American 


orchestra, and with almost every major or- 
chestra in Europe. He has been the only 
American violinist (and one of the five 
world-famous violinists) who has ever ap- 
peared at the famous La Scala Opera House 
in Milan. He has been one of three violinists 
(the only American) who has been honored 
by an invitation to appear as soloist with 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra: the other 
two to be thus honored were Kreisler and 
Ysaye. 

Spalding ranks with the dozen leading 
violinists of the present day. His is a style, 
as one critic commented, “at once searching 
and comprehensive in its blend of beauty and 
depth of understanding.” Olin Downes has 
written that his playing is marked by “noble 
spirit and feeling for the soaring melodic 
line,” and that he shows “a solicitude for 
scrupulous and expressive interpretation.” 

Albert Spalding is tall, dark-haired and 
dark-eyed, with sharply outlined features of 
face. He makes his home in New York, 
but spends his summers at the Spalding estate 
in Massachusetts. He is a man of nervous 
and dynamic energy, which reveals itself in 
his abrupt gestures and in his quick decisive 
speech. He talks with a New York accent; 
his voice is a richly resonant baritone. 

When he is on vacation he indulges in his 
favorite recreations: a morning swim in an 
outdoor pool and several games of tennis 
afterwards. Occasionally he goes on a col- 
lector’s holiday, searching for some rare 
pieces of Old English china, or some valuable 


first editions. He likes chess; but his 
favorite indoor game is bridge. He spends 
a great deal of time in reading. “I have a 


passion for detective stories, particularly if 
they are of a nature that make me think 
a bit. If they are, I read them through to 
the end. I am very fond of philosophy. I 
go back as often as possible to the Dialogues 
of Plato. I have read a certain amount of 
the more modern philosophers’ works, but I 


must confess I never got very much out of 
Kant.” 


Albert Spalding has composed more than 
sixty violin works, twenty-five compositions 
for the piano, thirty songs, four quartets, 
four orchestral works and innumerable trans- 
criptions of famous music for the violin. 

Spalding has recorded for Victor the 
Spohr A-major concerto, important sonatas 
by Handel, Brahms and Franck, and a va- 
riety of other smaller works for the violin. 


SPEAKS, MARGARET, radio soprano, 
belongs to the third generation of a musi- 
cal family that has been in the United 
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States since before the Revolution. Her 
grandfather’s house 
was the musical cen- 
ter of the small Ohio 
town in which he had 
settled. All his eleven 
sons and daughters 
were musicians. Mar- 
garet’s father and 
mother were compe- 
tent amateurs, playing 
the piano and singing 
well. One of her 
brothers is a pianist, 
while two cousins are professional singers. 
The most famous musician in this family is 
Margaret’s uncle, Oley Speaks, who is the 
composer of such well known songs as Sylvia, 
Morning and Mandalay. 

Born in Columbus, Ohio, Margaret began 
her music studies early. At the age of 
three she started piano lessons, and sang 
a solo at a church entertainment. When she 
was fifteen she was given her first position, 
as soloist in the church in a summer colony 
in Michigan. 

She was educated in the public schools, 
then sent to the Ohio State University. In 
her junior year at the University, she was 
the leader of a glee club. In her senior 
year she became a professional radio singer, 
accepting a Sunday evening assignment to 
sing over the radio for a salary of three 
dollars and supper per broadcast. 

After being graduated from the Universi- 
ty, she came to New York and earned her 
living by singing. She became a singing 
show-girl in a Shubert operetta, Cherry 
Blossoms, and was a leading performer in 
the Band-Box Revue in Greenwich Village. 
She later joined a stage company which 
played in moving picture houses in Bridge- 
port and Baltimore. She filled many sing- 
ing engagements in churches in the East, 
and for one precious performance, she ap- 
peared as an opera prima donna, singing the 
role of Micaéla in a performance of Carmen 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey. But while she 
was busily engaged in a variety of singing 
engagements, she did not neglect her music 
study, which continued during these years. 

Sometimes she appeared over the radio, 
singing without receiving any remuneration. 
The manager of a large ginger-ale company 
happened to hear one of her broadcasts and 
insisted upon engaging her for a radio hour 
which he was sponsoring over WOR. That 
was the beginning of her success as a radio 
artist. She was later given a tryout for a 
radio hour planned by Firestone over the 
NBC and was accepted. For the next few 
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years she appeared over this hour (sharing 
the program with Richard Crooks, and some- 
times with Gladys Swarthout) and soon be- 
coming such a popular radio feature that in 
1938 she was elected in a national poll the 
leading “feminine classical singer.” During 
her rise to fame as a radio singer, and after- 
wards, she appeared successfully in concerts 
in America and Europe. 

Her musical career has been closely identi- 
fied with the singing of her uncle’s famous 
song Sylvia. She sang it at the age of 
seven, and has sung it at every concert she 
has given, either in the program itself or as 
an encore. Her radio debut was made with 
Sylvia, and it was the theme song for one 
of her first radio series. 

Margaret Speaks (whose husband, an 
Englishman by birth, is an advertising execu- 
tive) lives in an unpretentious apartment 
in New York. She also maintains a Cape 
Cod cottage in Westchester, which is her 
summer retreat. She is tall, blond and 
slender, one of the best dressed women in 
New York. She is an assiduous student, 
continually keeping up her study of new 
songs, languages, and the piano. She is 
highly self-critical: she has each of her 
broadcasts recorded, so that she can study 
her own style and technique, and remedy 
any flaws in her performance. 

Her diversions include swimming, tennis, 
ping-pong and solitaire. She reads a great 
deal, chiefly non-fiction. She likes to take 
long walks, and is an excellent sportswoman. 
In college she played basketball and hockey. 
Today she indulges in skiing, skating and 
tobogganing, besides tennis and swimming. 
After a long period of hard work she will 
restore her vitality by taking an extended 
hiking trip. 

One of her major interests is the planting 
of trees. Thirty different varieties can be 
found on her small country place in West- 
chester. 

In October, 1938, the Daughters of Ohio 
gave their annual award to Margaret Speaks 
for reflecting the most honor on their state. 
She was the first woman to receive this 
award. 


STAD, BEN. See AMERICAN SOCI- 
ETY OF ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS 


STASSEVITCH, PAUL, violinist, pianist 
and conductor, was born in Simpheropol, 
Russia, on May 5, 1894. His first teachers 
were Sokolowsky, Sapelnikov and Kobo- 
reva in both the violin and the piano. He 
seemed to show equal aptitude for both in- 
struments, and continued their study simul- 
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taneously. In his thirteenth year he made 
his first public appearance in the dual role 
of violinist and pianist performing both the 
Mendelssohn violin concerto and the Grieg 
piano concerto. 

In 1911 he entered the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory, where, still dividing his studies be- 
tween the violin and the piano, he was a 
pupil of Leopold 
Auer and of Niko- 
laiev. He remained 
in the Conservatory $ 
until 1917. While E 
still a student, he ap- 
peared in Moscow as 
violin soloist with the 
Koussevitzky orches- | 
tra, playing the Glazu- 
nov concerto, with the 
composer himself di- 
recting the accom- 
paniment. In 1914 he made his first ap- 
pearance in Scandinavia, with performances 
at both the violin and the piano. 

When Stassevitch came to the United 
States in 1919 he temporarily withdrew from 
concert work. For a year he studied the 
piano with Josef Lhevinne, and was assist- 
ant to Leopold Auer. 

He returned to concert work in 1924, His 
first reappearance took place with the State 
Symphoay Orchestra conducted by Josef 
Stravinsky, with which he performed both 
the Brahms violin concerto and the Tschai- 
kovsky piano concerto. Critics remarked 
that he showed full command of both instru- 
ments. Both concertos, one of the critics 
said, were “performed with fluency and ease, 
as if the performer had devoted his life to 
each one independently.” 

Despite his successful appearances in this 
country and in Europe as violinist and 
pianist, Stassevitch soon aspired to enter still 
another field of musical interpretation—that 
of conducting. For a period he served as 
coach for the American Symphonic En- 
semble (the conductorless orchestra), and at 
one concert appeared with the Ensemble as 
soloist in the Prokofieff Third Piano Con- 
certo. This activity as a coach was Stasse- 
vitch’s apprenticeship as conductor. On Jan- 
uary 31, 1930, he made his baton debut by 
conducting a special concert of the New 
York Philharmonic. He showed a strong 
beat, a clear knowledge of his wishes, and an 
ability to dominate men. The following 
winter he conducted once again at Carnegie 
Hall, this time at a concert featuring Alex- 
ander Siloti. He also directed a perform- 
ance in Boston which was the first presenta- 
tion there of Bach’s Art of the Fugue. On 


January 12, 1936, Stassevitch conducted 
a modern music program, featuring works 
by Alban Berg, Hindemith and Roger Ses- 
sions, for the League of Composers in New 
York. In 1936-1937, he directed a series 
of three orchestral concerts at Town Hall, 
New York devoted to music old and new. 

“His seriousness of purpose and earnest 
endeavor to avoid ‘readings’ were echoed in 
the whole-souled manner in which each and 
all of the seventy musicians of the orchestra 
strove to make the most of every page of the 
scores he conducted,” wrote the critic of The 
New York Times. 

Stassevitch has taught the violin and con- 
ducting at the David Mannes School. 


STEINBERG, HANS WILHELM, con- 
ductor, was born in Cologne, Germany. He 
early showed his talent for music and was 
given an intensive 
training. In his twen- 
tieth year, he won the 
Willner prize for 
conducting. His gifts 
were immediately 
recognized by Otto 
Klemperer, who en- 
gaged him as his per- 
sonal assistant with 
the Cologne Opera. 
This valuable appren- 
ticeship completed, 
Steinberg received his first major assign- 
ment in 1924—that of first conductor of the 
Cologne Opera. 

In 1925 Steinberg received an invitation 
to become director of opera at the German 
Theatre in Prague. During this period he 
was also a frequent guest conductor at the 
Royal Opera in Berlin. Following this, 
Steinberg was called to Frankfort to assume 
the post of general music director of the 
city’s opera house, and conductor of the 
Museum concerts. 

The rise of Hitler brought to an end 
Steinberg’s distinguished work in Frankfort. 
When Bronislaw Huberman created the 
Palestine Symphony Orchestra composed of 
German exiles, Steinberg was appointed its 
conductor. 

After acting as guest conductor in many 
European cities, in the spring of 1938, Stein- 
berg came to America. During the season 
of 1938-1939, he was engaged by the NBC 
to assist Arturo Toscanini in preparing the 
orchestra for its weekly broadcasts, and on 
March 4, 1939, Steinberg conducted one of 
the concerts. During 1939-1940, he was once 
again engaged as assistant conductor of the 
N.B.C. 
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STERN, ISAAC, young Russian violinist, 
was born in Kreminiecz, Russia, and was 
brought by his parents to San Francisco 
when he was ten years 
old. Both his parents 
were musical, his 
mother having studied 
the voice at the Im- 
perial Conservatory 
of St. Petersburg. 

When he was six 
years old, Isaac was 
taught the piano by 
his mother, but after 
two years of study 
the boy’s interest cen- 
tered on the violin, which a friend of his 
was studying at the time. His parents sent 
him to the San Francisco Conservatory to 
study the instrument, and later he was a 
pupil of Louis Persinger in New York. 
When he returned to San Francisco he 
worked for a period with Naum Blinder, 
concertmaster of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

After appearing as guest artist with 
the San Francisco Symphony, conducted 
by Pierre Monteux, and with the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, and concertizing in the 


larger Pacific Coast cities, Isaac Stern 
made his New York debut with a 
recital on October 12, 1937. “His 


technique revealed thoroughness and compre- 
hensiveness as well as brilliance,” wrote Fran- 
cis D. Perkins in the Herald Tribune. “His 
interpretations exhibited good style and 
taste.” 

Stern made an even stronger impression 
with later recitals. After a concert which he 
gave in New York on February 18, 1939, 
the critic of The New York Times wrote: 
“Yesterday . . . he established his title to 
mature artistry. Technically, he is exception- 
ally well equipped. His tone is round and 
luscious, his bow is beautifully controlled, 
his fingers are facile and accurate. These 
mechanical elements are guided by a poised 
and sensitive musicianship.” 


STEVENS, RISE, American operatic con- 
tralto, was born in the Bronx, in New York 
City, on June 11, 1913, of a Norwegian 
father and an American mother. Her family 
moved to Long Island, where she attended 
Newton High School, graduating in 1929. 
Having shown musical talent from early 
childhood (she sang over a local radio sta- 
tion in her tenth year) she became a scholar- 
ship pupil of Schoen-Rene at the Julliard 
School, working with her from 1932 to 1935. 
At the Julliard, Risé Stevens was featured in 
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several important student performances of 
Orfeo and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
After 1935 she broad- 
ened her musical edu- 
cation by working 
with Gutheil Schoder 
and Graf in Salzburg. 

In the spring of 
1936 she made her 
opera debut in Prague 
in Manon, and fol- 
lowed this with ap- 
pearances in Carmen, 
Orfeo and Der Ro- 
senkavalier. Her suc- 
cesses in Prague brought her an engagement 
with the Vienna State Opera. 

In the last communication which Her- 
bert F. Peyser was to send to The New York 
Times from Vienna, he wrote as follows 
about Risé Stevens: “I heard Miss Stevens 
in Prague, but only as one of the three ladies 
in The Magic Flute. Yet I was quite unpre- 
pared, flattering reports notwithstanding, for 
the big, vital impression received at the State 
Opera from her Octavian in Der Rosen- 
kavalier. I heard, to begin with, a lovely, 
blooming voice—a voice beautifully culti- 
vated throughout its scale. Further, a skill 
and fastidiousness of taste in phrasing and 
nuance that betrayed artistry of a wholly 
exceptional order. And never have I seen in 
this opera the figure of Octavian played with 
such an exuberance paired with distinction 
or with such complete credibility of boyish 
verisimilitude.” 

From Vienna, Stevens went to South 
America to make her debut there at the 
Teatro Colón on September 2, 1938. Once 
again she appeared in Der Rosenkavalier, re- 
ceiving, as the cable despatches reported, 
“one of the most enthusiastic ovations ever 
given a newcomer.” 

Given a contract by the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Risé Stevens made her Metro- 
politan debut in Philadelphia on November 
22, 1938, in Der Rosenkavalier. It is.said 
that she had received an offer to join the 
Metropolitan two years before this, but that 
she had turned it down because she felt that 
she was not yet ready for so important an 
engagement. 

She was a sensation in Philadelphia. On 
December 18, 1938, she made her New York 
debut with the Metropolitan in Mignon. “She 
is already a very accomplished and interest- 
ing singer,” wrote Olin Downes. “It is more 
than a voice for one or two lyrical roles, for 
it has unusual range, well-adjusted registers, 
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and there are colors in it. She is pleasant to 
look at, and acts well. She gave the part of 
Mignon dramatic substance.” 

Two evenings later, Risé Stevens appeared 
in Der Rosenkavalier and once again drew 
the lavish praises of the New York critics. 
She later appeared also as Erda and Fricka 
in the Wagner Ring dramas. 

In the spring and summer of 1939, Stev- 
ens appeared successfully at the world 
famous Glyndebourne festival in England, 
the firs: American-born singer to appear 
there. She was reéngaged for 1940, when 
it had been planned to feature her in 
Carmen, but the outbreak of the war in Eu- 
rope made this appearance impossible. 


STEWART, REGINALD, Canadian pi- 
ianist and conductor, was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1900. He had an intensive 
musical training with 
such teachers as Isi- 


dor Philipp, Mark 
Hambourg, Arthur 
Friedheim and Nadia 
Boulanger. 


In 1919 Stewart 
became conductor of 
the Canadian Opera 
Society, later combin- 
ing this post with the 
directorship of music 
in Hart House at the 
University of Toronto. In 1925, he received 
an invitation to appear as pianist with Dan 
Godfrey and his orchestra at Bournemouth, 
England during the Easter festival. While in 
England, he gave his first London recital at 
Wigmore Hall. In 1930, Stewart once again 
visited England, this time to conduct the 
London Symphony Orchestra during the 
Celebrity Series at Albert Hall. Of his 
reading of the Tschaikovsky Symphonie 
Pathétique, the Morning Post wrote: “Not 
for years has so incisive an account, free of 
any trace of mawkishness, yet packed with 
the proper emotion, been heard.” 

In 1934 Reginald Stewart founded the 
Toronto Promenade Symphony Orchestra. 
He has conducted the orchestra in about a 
hundred concerts, all from memory, before 
an audience that has numbered almost a half 
a million. During 1938, twenty-four con- 
certs of the Toronto Promenade Symphony 
under Stewart were broadcast over the com- 
bined networks of the N.B.C. and the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation. In 1935 
Stewart was engaged as a Canadian repre- 
sentative to be guest conductor of the Gen- 
See Symphony Orchestra in New 
York. 


His New York debut as pianist took place 
in March, 1938, at Town Hall. “He ac- 
quainted his listeners with uncommon musi- 
cal qualifications and abilities as a pianist,” 
wrote the critic of the New York 
Sun. The New York Times report- 
ed: “He came to his task with a well- 
developed keyboard equipment, which he em- 
ployed in interpretations which were in- 
variably clearly outlined, sane and poetic.” 

During the 1937-1938 season, Stewart was 
guest conductor of the National Symphony 
Orchestra of Washington. He has also 
toured extensively throughout America as 
pianist. In addition to his activities as or- 
chestra conductor and pianist, Stewart is 
musical director of the Bach Society and 
the Bach Choir in Toronto. This organiza- 
tion gives annual performances of Bach’s 
Passion According to St. John as well as 
many of his less known cantatas and cham- 
ber music works. 


STIEDRY, FRITZ, conductor of sym- 
phony and opera, was born in Vienna on 
October 11, 1883. He studied at the Vienna 
Conservatory with 
Mandyczewski while 
he attended the Uni- 
versity, from which 
he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of 
Law. In 1907 he at- 
tracted the attention 
of Gustav Mahler, 
who appointed him 
his assistant at the 
Vienna Opera. 
This apprenticeship, 
though brief, was valuable. When it ended 
Stiedry received various engagements, which, 
during the next four years, took him to 
Dresden, Teplitz, Nuremburg, Prague and 
Cassel. 

In 1913 he was appointed chief conductor 
of the Court Opera in Cassel. From 1914 to 
1923, he was first conductor at the Berlin 
Opera. Thereafter his appointments were 
many and his experience has been eclectic. 
For one year he conducted the Volksoper in 
Vienna, succeeding Felix Weingartner. There 
followed a three-year period as guest con- 
ductor of symphonic music and operas in 
leading European cities. 

In 1929 Stiedry was appointed general 
music director of the Berlin Municipal 
Opera, a post formerly held by Bruno Wal- 
ter. For four years he held this position suc- 
cessfully. During these years, Stiedry was 
also president of the Berlin section of the 
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International 
Music. 

After 1933 Stiedry conducted in the Soviet 
Union. For four years he was general music 
director of the Leningrad Philharmonic, con- 
ducting twelve symphony concerts a year in 
Moscow as well. He was also guest con- 
ductor of operas in both Leningrad and Mos- 
cow. 

He came to America in 1938 to become 
conductor of the newly organized chamber 
orchestra of the New Friends of Music in 
New York. With this organization he di- 
rected the suites and Brandenburg concertos 
of Bach at Town Hall, and concertos by 
Bach for one to four pianos and a cycle 
of Haydn symphonies (including some resur- 
rected by Alfred Einstein, the musicologist, 
and performed for the first time in some one 
hundred and fifty years) at Carnegie Hall. 
Stiedry’s performances were praised for 
their freshness and vitality. “Stiedry,” wrote 
one critic, “must be a phenomenal musician, 
and a thorough technician—for his orches- 
tra, even though it is in its first year, has 
remarkable coordination, balance and even- 
ness of execution. More important still, the 
orchestra played with freshness of spirit, 
youth and vitality.” In 1940, Stiedry, directed 
the New Friends of Music orchestra in a 
cycle devoted to Mozart symphonies and 
concertos. 

When he was guest conductor of the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, Stiedry made a few record- 
ings for PARLOPHONE of works by Brahms, 
Beethoven, Mozart and Hugo Wolf. With 
the New Friends of Music orchestra, he has 
more recently recorded for Vuicror two 
Haydn symphonies. 


Society for Contemporary 


STOCK, FREDERICK WILHELM AU- 
GUST, the conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra for more than thirty years, 
was born in Jülich, 
a garrison town near 
Cologne, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1872: «His 
father, a bandmaster 
in the Prussian army, 
was stationed there at 
the time, and Freder- 
ick was born in a 
fortress. Frederick’s 
mother died shortly 
after his birth. i 

His early schooling 
took place in Rheidt, also near Cologne. 
When he was four years old, he was given 
his first violin lesson. His education con- 
tinued spasmodically, the poverty of the 
family making impossible for him to pursue 
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an intensive education. When Stock was 
fourteen years old, however, he won a 
scholarship for the Cologne Conservatory, 
and for four years he studied with Wiillner, 
Zöllner, Jensen and Humperdinck. 

For eight years following his graduation 
from the Conservatory, he was violinist in 
the Cologne Municipal Orchestra. During 
this period Stock played under the batons of 
such world famous musicians as Brahms, 
Tschaikovsky and Richard Strauss. 

In 1895, on the invitation of Theodore 
Thomas, Frederick Stock came to America 
to become a member of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. In 1899 Thomas raised 
him to the position of assistant conductor. 
When Thomas died, on January 4, 1905, the 
baton passed on to his young assistant. 
Stock has conducted the Chicago orchestra 
since that time, with the exception of one 
year (1918), during which he was tempo- 
rarily replaced until he received his Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

In The Man with the Baton, the present 
author wrote as follows about Stock: “Un- 
fortunately, Stock has never been a spec- 
tacular figure; and he has never courted the 
front pages with eccentricities of personality 
and temperament. The result has been that 
the fame he so well deserves has never been 
fully his. It is true that his is not the Gar- 
gantuan stature of Toscanini or Muck, and 
his performances do not scale Olympian 
heights. But he is a musician to the tips of 
his fingers, a forceful leader, and a fine and 
sensitive interpreter. His performances are 
always solidly musical and sincere. It is 
largely because of his efforts that the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra continued its 
artistic growth and assumed importance 
among the major symphonic bodies in Amer- 
ica.” 

Frederick Stock has divided his time be- 
tween conducting and composition. He has 
produced a library of works for orchestra, a 
violin concerto, a violoncello concerto and 
many smaller compositions. He has orches- 
trated many masterpieces and performed 
them at his concerts; he has also reorches- 
trated the Schumann Rhenish Symphony. 

In 1925 Frederick Stock was given an hon- 
orary Doctor of Music by Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Another degree was conferred by 
Cornell College of Iowa in 1927, and in 1938, 
the Art Institute of Chicago gave him the 
degree of Doctor of Fine Arts. He is also 
a Chevalier of the French Legion of Honor. 

Frederick Stock and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra have made several record- 


ings for CoLumBIA including major works by 
Schubert, Tschaikovsky and Strauss. 


STOESSEL, ALBERT FREDERIC, 
American violinist and conductor, was born 
in St. Louis, Missouri, on October 11, 1894. 
After studying music 
with local teachers he 
went to Berlin and 
enrolled in the Royal 
High School, special- 
izing in the violin. He 
was graduated in his 
sixteenth year, after 
which he made his 
debut as a violinist in 


November, 1914, 
playing three con- 
certos on one Dro: 


gram with the Bliithner Orchestra. “A thor- 
ough artist stood before us,” wrote one Ber- 
lin critic. “He was a master of his instru- 
ment in every phase of his intelligent play- 
ing, which is full of vigor and decision, un- 
accompanied by the usual rawness generally 
resulting from a superabundance of energy.” 

In 1915 Stoessel returned to America, giv- 
ing several recitals and appearing as assistant 
artist with Enrico Caruso, and as soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

He was in Berlin, teaching the violin, 
when America entered the World War. One 
of his pupils at this time was an American 
girl. Together they escaped from Germany, 
were married, and returned to the United 
States. Stoessel joined the American army 
and became the leader of the 301st Infantry 
Regiment Band. He entered a competi- 
tion in which fifty musicians competed for 
the post cf director of the newly founded 
Bandmasters’ School at General Headquar- 
ters, and won. 

When the war ended, Stoessel was ap- 
pointed by Walter Damrosch assistant con- 
ductor of the New York Oratorio Society. 
In 1920 he became its permanent conductor, a 
post he has held since that time. With the 
Oratorio Society Stoessel has given annual 
choral concerts in New York, earning par- 
ticular distinction for his frequent perform- 
ances of Handel’s Messiah, the Bach B-minor 
Mass (without any deletions) and the Bach 
Passion According to St. Matthew. 

In 1923 Stoessel became head of the Music 
Department of New York University, but 
seven years later he resigned to devote his 
teaching time to the Juilliard School of 
Music. At the Juilliard School, Stoessel has 
frequently conducted important perform- 
ances of opera and symphony, including such 
novelties as Werner Josten’s Joseph and His 
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Brethren, Russell Bennett’s Malibran, Rich- 
ard Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos, Gluck’s 
Orfeo, and several Mozart operas. 

From 1927 to 1933, Stoessel conducted the 
annual spring festival in Westchester County, 
New York. He is musical director of the 
Chautauqua Institute during the summer, 
where each year he conducts a compre- 
hensive music festival. During the 1939-1940 
season, Stoessel was a guest conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic, directing two per- 
formances of the Bach Passion According to 
St. Matthew. 

Stoessel is a well known composer. His 
creative work is commented upon in Com- 
posers of Today. He has received the Amer- 
ican Music Award from the Society for the 
Publication of American Music. 


STOKOWSKI, LEOPOLD ANTON 
STANISLAV, conductor, one of the most 
dynamic and glamorous figures in the con- 
cert world, was born, 
not in Poland as 
is sometimes believed, 
but in London, on 
April 18, 1882 ; 
equally false is the 
often heard rumor 
that his original name 
was Lionel Stokes. 
As a child he studied 
the piano and the 
violin. He then en- 
tered the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, where he was a pupil of 
Hoyte, Davies and Stanford. He finished 
his music study at the Paris Conservatory. 

In 1900 he was appointed organist at St. 
James’s Church in London. After several 
years (in 1905) he came to the United States 
and became organist at the St. Bartholomew 
Church in New York. 

In 1909 Stokowski received his first impor- 
tant conductorial assignment. The reorgan- 
ized Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, in 
search of a new conductor, came upon the 
name of the young organist from St. Bar- 
tholomew. Stokowski was offered the post, 
and he accepted it. It is said that he was at 
first so green in conducting—even though he 
had’ conducted a few summer concerts in 
London in 1908—that, at the first rehearsal, 
the concertmaster had to explain to him the 
first essentials of the art. But Stokowski 
had the capacity to learn quickly. He 
mastered baton technique in a_ short 
period, and before a season had passed 
he had impressed himself upon both orches- 
tra and audience as a vital and magnetic con- 
ductor. 
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From the very first he was a unique 
personality with the baton. As early as 
1911, he made speeches to his audiences, 
either to explain to them the music he was 
about to conduct, or to reprimand them for 
making noise. As early as that period he ex- 
perimented with program-making, introduc- 
ing many new works; one of his programs 
at the time was devoted entirely to American 
composers. He also attempted to spread 
great music to larger audiences, and with the 
Cincinnati orchestra he undertook an ex- 
tensive tour of the West, to many cities 
which had never before heard an orchestra. 

Stokowski became an idol of Cincinnati 
audiences by the time he resigned from his 
position, in March of 1912. His excuse 
was the lack of cooperation between the or- 
chestra men and himself, but it was generally 
believed that he resigned because he had in 
his pocket a contract for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. At any rate, after a trip to 
Europe, Stokowski returned to America and 
became permanent conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at the then-munificent 
salary of $600 a performance. He was also 
given full control of the artistic policies of 
the orchestra. 

In Philadelphia, over a period of more 
than two decades, Stokowski became one of 
the most famous conductors in America; a 
personality with glamour and dramatic ap- 
peal. His name and that of his orchestra be- 
came synonymous. He exerted an iron will, 
refusing to bow to the advice or decisions of 
either managers or audiences. He was given 
as many rehearsals as he wished, was permit- 
ted full liberty to present any program that 
suited his tastes, and was not restricted in 
his love for experiment and innovation. 

It was his adventurous love for experi- 
mentation that so frequently made his con- 
certs in Philadelphia front-page news. He 
experimented with visual colors wedded to 
music, flashing a series of hues on a screen 
while the orchestra performed Scheherazade 
At one time he attempted 
to dispense with applause (‘‘the concert hall,” 
he said, “should be like a temple—a temple 
of music”); on another occasion he wished 
to eliminate lights on the stage (“music 
should be heard, and not seen”); most re- 
cently, he abandoned the baton. He has 
introduced new instruments into the orches- 
tra (such as the Thereminvox). He elimi- 
nated the post of concertmaster, rotating 
the first violins in that post in order to give 
each of them a sense of conductorial re- 
sponsibility. He has ventured to train some 
of his orchestra men as conductors during 
rehearsals. He has experimented with pro- 
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gram-making, even to the point of including 
Oriental music. His restless and ever alive 
intellect brought him to the phonograph, 
then to the radio—where, with a flair for 
science, he attempted to improve the quality 
of musical reproduction and radio broad- 
casting. Even as recently as a guest per- 
formance with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in November, 1939, Stokowski persisted in 
his experiments, this time by changing the 
traditional seating arrangement of the or- 
chestra in order to improve the tone-quality, 
placing the woodwinds in front of the audi- 
ence, and the strings in the back of the 
stage. 

But he has not only been an experimental- 
ist. He has also been, at his best, a con- 
ductor of genius, one of the foremost 
symphonic leaders of our time, a rare and 
sensitive interpreter of music. He has a 
marvelous dramatic instinct, and a Hellenic 
devotion to beauty. He has given some per- 
formances which remain incomparable for 
their dramatic vitality, completeness of pro- 
jection, and eloquence of tonal articulation. 
He has his faults at times: he likes to 
exaggerate a melodic line, to intensify 
dramatic climaxes out of proportion, and to 
concentrate sometimes more on general ef- 
fect than on the inner context of the music. 
But there are performances when he rises 
above his shortcomings and gives readings 
which are magnificent in their power and 
majesty. 

“He may change orchestration as he lists, 
and in places transgress the limitations of 
what some consider the best taste,” wrote 
Olin Downes. “He may alter a tempo or a 
phrasing to suit himself, and not always in a 
manner which suits the original intentions 
or the best interests of the composer. He 
may, he does, completely bedevil a score or 
the actual material of a composition. But 
there is a great conductor, there is the re- 
splendent hymning orchestra, and a recent 
sense of discrimination gives place to a quite 
indecent pleasure in what is occurring, as 
Mr. Stokowski proceeds, either to give a 
truly great reading, or else, at will, play 
ducks and drakes with a score, and, to its 
apparent pleasure, bamboozle his audience.” 

In 1934, there developed friction between 
orchestra and conductor. In the winter of 
1934 Stokowski startled the music world 
by announcing his resignation from a post 
he held with such glory for more than twenty 
years. What caused that resignation has 
never been satisfactorily explained. The 
storm aroused by Stokowski’s resignation 
brought about a plea on the part of the di- 
rectors of the orchestra for the conductor 


to return to his post. He was given full 
command of the policies, being appointed 
“music director” as well as conductor. 

But the reconciliation was only temporary. 
Early in 1936 Stokowski announced that he 
was through in Philadelphia as permanent 
conductor, and that after the 1936-1937 
season he would return to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra only in the role of guest con- 
ductor. He was succeeded, in 1937, by 
Eugene Ormandy. 

After his resignation from the Philadel- 
phia post, Stokowski went to Hollywood to 
become connected with the motion picture 
industry. His first appearance in motion 
pictures took place in The Big Broadcast of 
1937, when he was screened conducting a 
symphony orchestra in music by Bach. He 
was so successful in this that he was en- 
gaged for a speaking part in A Hundred 
Men and a Girl. He also directed the music 
for a Walt Disney animated cartoon, Fan- 
tasia. 

It should be added that Stokowski has 
also appeared frequently over the radio. He 
and his orchestra were one of the earliest 
sponsored symphony broadcasts. During his 
many periods of radio broadcasting, Sto- 
kowski spent much time in the studio experi- 
menting with improvements in orchestral 
transmissions, and it is said that his re- 
searches have, for the most part, yielded 
much success. 

Stokowski has frequently been a guest 
conductor of many great orchestras. As re- 
cently as the spring and summer of 1939, he 
appeared with many leading European or- 
chestras in important guest performances. 
But he has never been entirely successful in 
a guest role, because he requires that com- 
plete doraination over his orchestra which 
can came only from permanent contact. 

Stokowski was in Poland in the summer 
of 1939 when the European war broke out, 
and upon several different occasions his life 
was in danger. Once while he was attempt- 
ing to escape from the country, his train 
was bombed by German airplanes a half- 
dozen times. However, he escaped un- 
scathed, and returned to America early in the 
fall. 

Stokowski has earned the praises of many 
critics for some of his remarkable orchestral 
transcriptions of the music of Bach, which 
he has featured so frequently on his pro- 
grams. Most famous of these transcriptions 
are the Fassacaglia in C-minor, the Toccata 
and Fugue in D-minor, the Chaconne, the 
“great” and “little” G-minor fugues, etc. “At 
his best, Stokowski has brought out the hid- 
den color, the latent wealth, the inherent 


greatness of each Bach work he has tran- 
scribed. Under his arrangements, this music 
has not only been rejuvenated (so to speak) 
but its life has been prolonged, one feels, as 
long as the symphony orchestra remains the 
greatest voice for musical expression.” 

Leopold Stokowski has been married 
twice: in 1911 he was married to the 
famous pianist Olga Samaroff. After his 
divorce from Samaroff, in 1923, he married 
Evangeline Brewster Johnson. The second 
marriage was dissolved in 1937, after which 
Stokowski left on his much publicized trip 
to Europe with Greta Garbo. 

In the summer of 1940, Stokowski under- 
took a good-will tour through South Amer- 
ica with the American Youth Orchestra 
composed of young musicians selected by 
competition. 

Stokowski’s recordings for Vicror with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra are extensive, in- 
cluding his famous Bach transcriptions, sym- 
phonies by Schubert, Brahms, Dvorak, 
Tschaikovsky, Sibelius, Shostakowitch, Bee- 
thoven and César Franck, his excellent 
symphonic syntheses of the music dramas of 
Wagner, and other outstanding symphonic 
works by Stravinsky, Strauss, De Falla, Si- 
belius, etc. With the American Youth Or- 
chestra, Stokowski has made recordings for 
COLUMBIA. 


STRAUSS, RICHARD, one of the dom- 
inating figures among modern composers, 
would have been secure in his fame in the 
music of our time if 
only by virtue of his 
extraordinary gifts as 
a conductor. He was 
born in Munich on 
June 11, 1864, the 
only son of Franz 
Strauss, a famous 
horn player, and Jo- 
sephine Pschorr 
Strauss, the daughter 
' of a prosperous brew- 
er. Richard Strauss 
was a precocious child. He began to study 
the piano at the age of four; and at six he 
composed his first musical piece. Strauss’ 
father, however, refused to have him devote 
himself exclusively to music. From the first, 
Richard was given an academic- education. 
After four years in elementary school 
Strauss was sent to the Gymnasium, where 
he remained until 1882. His music studies, 
which were undertaken simultaneously with 
his academic schooling, were pursued with 
Tombo, Benno Walter and F. W. Meyer. 
During 1882 and 1883 Strauss attended 
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the University of Munich. Musically, this 
was an eventful period for him. It was 
then that he discovered the music of Wag- 
ner. He attended performances of Tristan 
and Die Walküre and was inspired with the 
fervor of a true disciple. Eight years later, 
his devotion to Wagner’s music was inten- 
sified by a visit to the Bayreuth festival. 

After leaving the University in 1883, 
Strauss went to Berlin to attend the per- 
formance of his Overture in C minor by the 
Court Orchestra. Shortly after this, Hans 
von Bülow presented Strauss Serenade for 
Thirteen Inistruments in Meiningen, and 
urged Strauss to prepare several works ex- 
pressly for his use. One of these works, a 
suite (also for thirteen instruments) Strauss 
personally conducted, showing such capabili- 
ties that on October 1, 1885, Von Bülow ap- 
pointed Strauss his assistant with the Mei- 
ningen orchestra, thereby inaugurating 
Strauss’ career with the baton. 

With the Meiningen orchestra, Strauss ap- 
peared frequently in the roles of conductor 
and pianist. In 1885 Hans von Bülow 
passed on the baton of his orchestra com- 
pletely to Strauss. 

Early in 1886 Strauss traveled to Italy 
for a brief holiday. Upon his return, he 
composed the first work to reveal a new 
trend in his musical writing, a trend brought 
on by his contact and discussions with the 
musician-philosopher, Alexander Ritter. This 
was Aus Italien, the first work in which 
Strauss permitted his flair for dramatic 
writing to express itself. 

On August 1, 1886, Strauss was appointed 
third Kapellmeister of the Munich Opera, 
then directed by Levi and Fischer. Between 
1889 and 1894 he was court conductor in 
Weimar. It was during that latter period 
that he found his full stride as composer, 
producing those wonderful tone poems which 
electrified the world of music. It is not 
our purpose here to discuss the history of 
these tone poems; that has been done in 
Composers of Today. It is essential only to 
point out that the first of these important 
works, Don Juan, was first performed by 
Hans von Bülow in 1889, while the last of 
them, Don Quixote, was introduced by Franz 
Wiillner in 1898. 

In 1891, Strauss suffered from a conges- 
tion of the lungs, and he left for a rest cure 
in Greece, Egypt and Sicily. It was during 
this trip that he worked on his first opera, 
Guntram. When Guntram was produced in 
Weimar in 1894, one of the featured singers 
was Pauline de Ahna. A friendship de- 
veloped between singer and composer, and 
they were married on September 10, 1894. 
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Beginning with the close of the 19th 
century and the turn of the twentieth, 
Strauss divided his enormous energy equally 
between composing and conducting. It was 
now that he first revealed himself as a con- 
ductor of enviable qualities, penetrating in 
his interpretative insight, domineering and 
magnetic in his control of his men. He 
traveled across the face of Europe as guest 
of the foremost orchestras, achieving an 
enormous reputation as conductor of both 
his own works and the classical literature. 
For a few years he was conductor at the 
Berlin Royal Opera. Then, gaining royal 
favor, he was elevated in 1898 to the post 
of general director. He retained this post 
for twelve years, earning high praises for 
his musicianly performances of the operas 
of Mozart, Weber, Beethoven and Wagner. 

We shall now confine ourselves exclusive- 
ly to Strauss’ activities as a conductor. Early 
in the 20th century he made his conductorial 
debut in Vienna, the city in which he was 
to earn his greatest triumphs with the baton. 
From 1919 to 1924, Strauss was permanent 
conductor at the Vienna State Opera. As 
a mark of its affection for Strauss, the city 
of Vienna presented him with a gift of the 
magnificent grounds cut from the park of the 
Imperial Belvedere Palace, on the condition 
that he remain in the city at least four 
months each year. In 1921 Strauss toured 
the United States as conductor of his own 
music. Since then, he has been a frequent 
guest conductor in Germany and Austria, 
particularly at the Berlin State Opera, the 
Vienna State Opera and the Munich Opera. 
In the summer of 1933, Strauss conducted 
Wagner operas at Bayreuth, and in succeed- 
ing years associated himself with the Salz- 
burg festival. 

He has gained his greatest triumphs as 
conductor in the Mozart operas, as an in- 
terpreter of which he stands with the fore- 
most conductors of our time. His annual 
performance of Cosi fan tutte, at the summer 
Munich festival, was for several years one 
of the major music attractions in Europe. To 
Mozart he brought a wonderful refinement 
of touch, a pure, classic line, a rarefication 
that made his orchestra sound like a cham- 
ber music ensemble, and a fine feeling for 
the beauty of Mozart’s melodies. In Wagner 
he has been less successful, partly because 
his nature is too sensitive to give full scope 
to Wagner’s orchestration. As a symphonic 
conductor, Strauss has most distinguished 
himself in the works of Gluck, Beethoven 
and Mozart. 

Strauss is tall and lean, with the build of 
an athlete. He usually is gay of spirit, 


with an enormous capacity for enjoying life. 
He is fond of beer, likes to play cards (par- 
ticularly a game called Skat), and indulges 
in many sports. He likes to be in the com- 
pany of good friends, and has a character- 
istic human failing in his dislike of plunging 
himself into work. His intelligence is ex- 
pansive, embracing politics, science, litera- 
ture, music, the arts, and history. In his 
business dealings, Strauss has been known 
to be a shrewd bargainer. He has always 
had an inordinate love for money, and many 
anecdotes have been told to illustrate an al- 
most penurious nature. His greatest musical 
admiration is for Mozart; Wagner comes 
next. 

Strauss directed many famous symphonies 
and overtures for PARLOPHONE in the early 
days of recording, but these are all sadly 
dated. 

Biographies of Strauss have been written 
by Henry T. Finck, Fritz Gysi, Julius Kapp, 
Reinhold Muschler and Walter Schrenk. 


STUECE:GOLD, GRETE, soprano, was 
born in London, on June 6, 1895 of German- 
English parentage. Her name originally was 
Grete Schneidt. She 
was reared and edu- 
cated in Germany, 
and in her sixteenth 
year made her concert 
debut in Bremer- 
haven. “There was 
no piano on the stage 
when I walked out. 
I was so flustered I 
walked off again and 
told the manager. He 
smiled, pointed to Photo by Herbert Mitchell 
where three men were pushing a huge instru- 
ment on the stage. I came out, everybody 
clapped, and I sang. By that time I wasn’t 
frightened any more, and had a very good 
time.” b 

Two years after this, she made her opera 
debut in Nuremberg. Despite this debut, 
she continued for several years to specialize 
in recitals, until one evening Bruno Walter 
heard her sing an aria by Mozart. He ar- 
ranged for her to sing at an audition of the 
Berlin State Opera. This audition brought 
her a contract. She was to sing many times 
under Bruno Walter with considerable suc- 
cess. After her first appearance at the Ber- 
lin State Opera, Stueckgold appeared in the 
last concert conducted by Artur Nikisch at 
Leipzig. 

Her successes in Berlin brought her .a 
contract from the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Her Metropolitan debut took place 
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on November 2, 1927 in Die Meistersinger. 
“Her Eva was blithe and canny (as Eva 
should be), bold but not overbold, serious 
and sweet and ardent and excitable,” wrote 
Lawrence Gilman. “In short she reminded 
me often of that Eva who hurls bewitchingly 
within the pages of Wagner’s inexhaustible 
score.” 

Stueckgold has remained at the Metro- 
politan since 1927, and achieved a great 
reputation for her performances of Wagner’s 
heroines, and in a variety of Italian and Ger- 
man roles. She substituted admirably for 
Lotte Lehmann as the Marschallin in Der 
Rosenkavalier. She has also appeared at 
Covent Garden, where she has frequently 
been featured in the Italian season in such 
operas as Aida and Otello. 

She has appeared as soloist with the 
world’s foremost conductors, including Furt- 
wangler, Blech, Weingartner, Bruno Walter, 
and Toscanini. She has also appeared often 
in recitals, making her New York concert 
debut on November 16, 1932. Few singers 
have her repertoire at their command. She 
knows the entire Brahms cycles by heart, 
most of Erich Wolff’s songs, practically 
everything composed by Schubert for the 
voice, and hundreds of other German songs, 
as well as French and Italian song literature, 
and old and modern English songs. “Here 
is a singer,’ wrote W. J. Henderson, “who 
has the mechanics of singing so well within 
her grasp that she apparently finds no diffi- 
culties to surmount in matters of tone, 
phrasing or enunciation. And she has 
about as good a legato as one will hear in 
any month. She never blurs the word nor 
breaks the melodic line.” 

Grete Stueckgold is tall and attractive. 
Her hair is gold, while her eyes are a soft 
brown. She has a weakness for animals of 
all kinds: in her New York apartment can 
be found exotic birds in large cages, dogs of 
various breeds, etc. Her pet animal is a trot- 
ter, Mailuft, who has won first prizes in 
European horse shows. 

Stueckgold is susceptible to superstitions. 
Her good-luck charm is an aquamarine ring 
which was given her when she sang at her 
first “At Home,” as she calls it. Another 
good-luck charm can be found in her dress- 
ing room: a wooden elephant upon which 
she knocks three times before going on the 
stage. ; 

On the days she sings, she never drinks 
coffee, but always takes a beaten egg with 
orange juice before making an appearance, 
While she sings, she has a small handker- 
chief folded in her hand in which lies a little 
piece of candy. If her throat gets dry, she 
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raises her hand to her lips and puts her 
tongue to the candy to give her moisture. 
It is all done so quickly that nobody con- 
siders it more than a passing gesture. 

Stueckgold has recently taken out Ameri- 
can citizenship papers. 


SUKOENIG, SIDNEY, pianist, was born 
in New York City on August 26, 1907, the 
son of a famous Jewish cantor. His father 
first taught him the 
piano, and at the age 
of eight young Sidney 
accompanied his fa- 
ther in song recitals. 
One year later, Sid- 
ney became soprano 
soloist of a  boy’s 
chorus at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, 
eventually supple- 
menting this with ap- 
pearances in oratorios. 

His musical education took place at the 
Institute of Musical Art and was coupled 
with academic studies at the College of the 
City of New York, from which he was 
graduated in 1927. From the Institute of 
Musical Art he was graduated with honors, 
winning the Loeb Memorial Prize, the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge prize, and the Selig- 
man prize. He later studied with James 
Friskin, and then with Ernest Hutcheson at 
the Juilliard Graduate School. He went to 
Europe for further study with Isidor 
Philipp, Nadia Boulanger, Eugen d’Albert, 
Gieseking, Edwin Fischer and Paul Hinde- 
mith. 

On January 15, 1930, Sukoenig made his 
first public appearance when he performed 
the Schumann Concerto with the Berlin 
Symphony Society. A recital in Berlin fol- 
lowed. “Musically warm-blooded,” wrote 
a Berlin critic, “and in every technical re- 
spect a virtuoso, he is one of those artists 
who know how to fascinate their listeners. 
After this performance, we may safely class 
him among those artists who are worthy of 
our attention.” 

Concert appearances followed in Leipzig, 
Dresden, Vienna, Hamburg, Budapest and 
London. Returning to America, Sidney Su- 
koenig made his American debut at Carnegie 
Hall on November 2, 1930. “There is no 
question,” said Olin Downes, “that he has 
an unusual talent and the instinct of a borm 
virtuoso. He has much feeling, an extensive 
technique, and native capacity for the piano.” 

Sukoenig has made many concert appear- 
ances in this country. Besides his recitals, 
and appearances with orchestras, he has con- 
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certized with Felix Salmond and the Musical 
Art Quartet, and in 1939-1940 he appeared 
in a series of chamber music concerts with 
the Perolé String Quartet. He has also 
played at the concerts of the League of Com- 
posers in New York. 


SWARTHOUT, GLADYS, American 
mezzo soprano of opera, concert hall, radio 
and screen, was born in Deepwater, Mis- 
souri, on December 
25, 1904. As a child 
she had a voice large 
and mature for her 
years. When, as a 
girl of nine, she prac- 
tised singing, people 
would ring the door- 
bell to inquire who 
was the woman with 
the beautiful voice, 
unable to believe that 
the voice was that of 
“Tt was due to the formation of 
chords,” explains 
Swarthout. “I did not have to work hard 
to develop my voice, though I worked hard 
to acquire finesse.” 

When she was thirteen, she pinned up her 
curls and applied for the post of contralto 
soloist in a Kansas City church, announcing 
herself as nineteen years of age. “I had 
been wanting that job ever since I was 
seven—and only because I disliked the way 
the incumbent contralto held her music. She 
held her arms rigidly stiff from her body 
with the sheet of music swaying up and 
down. I remember telling mother after one 
service on Sunday that I would some day 
be contralto soloist and show the woman 
how to hold her music.” 

The choirmaster, probably deluded by the 
ripe quality of her voice, believed Gladys’ 
story about her age and engaged her for 
this post. 

At about this time, too, she gave her first 
song recital, in a public auditorium of her 
native city. During the course of the re- 
cital, she missed a high note in a difficult 
aria. With quiet aplomb, she stopped her 
accompanist, asked him to begin the aria 
from the beginning, and now sang it through 
with perfection. The audience rose to its 
feet to cheer her performance. In the audi- 
ence was a wealthy Kansas City family who 
Aere so impressed by her singing that they 
decided to finance her career. 

Several years of study were followed 
by a successful series of concert appearances 
in leading American cities, sometimes in 
joint recitals with her older sister, Roma. 
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Until 1924, Swarthout did not know a 
single complete operatic role. Her success 
as concert singer, particularly in the rendi- 
tion of opera arias, was so considerable that 
her friends urged her to contemplate a 
career in opera. When she hesitated, they 
took the matter into their own hands, arrang- 
ing an audition for her with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. She sang a few of her 
favorite arias before Campanini and, to 
her own amazement, was given a contract for 
the following season. 

The summer preceding her opera debut 
was devoted to an intensive study of opera 
literature. In a few weeks she learned no 
less than twenty-three roles. 

Swarthout’s debut took place during the 
1924-1925 season of the Chicago Civic Opera 
in the role of the off-stage shepherd in 
Tosca. She sang well. During the remain- 
der of the season she sang in more than 
fifty per cent of the total number of per- 
formances. 

During the summer, between 1927 and 
1929, she made successful appearances with 
the Ravinia Opera Company in Chicago. 
Then (now an experienced opera singer) she 
was engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
House. This debut took place on November 
15, 1929 when she sang the part of La Cieca 
in La Gioconda. Two months later she was 
featured in the American première of Sadko. 
Upon the retirement of Marion Telva, 
Swarthout took over many of her roles. On 
February 10, 1934, she was featured in 
Howard Hanson’s American opera, Merry 
Mount. 

She has been praised by New York critics 
for a “mezzo of great warmth, richness and 
purity,” and for a stage personality which 
“radiates youth, grace and freshness.” 

Swarthout is small, slight of build, and 
beautiful. Her hair is dark, parted in the 
middle, brushed smooth and flat on the top 
with upswinging waves on either side. She 
dresses smartly, her preference being for 
colorful clothing of a flame color or a deep 
red rose; twice American designers in their 
national polls have voted her one of the 
ten best dressed women in the country. 

She is athletic, enjoying tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, badminton and horseback riding. She 
keeps a rowing machine on her apartment 
balcony in which she exercises every morn- 
ing, good weather or bad. 

In 1932 she was married to the singer 
Frank Chapman. This was her second mar- 
riage. The Chapmans have a spacious home 
in Beverly Hills, California, modelled after 
a French provincial manor, and a large 
apartment in New York overlooking the 


East River, decorated with a mixture of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI. They are build- 
ing a third home, a quiet farm in Reading, 
Connecticut, which they expect to make their 
retreat from time to time. 

In 1930 Gladys Swarthout made her first 
radio appearance on the General Motors 
Hour. She has since been a frequent per- 
former over the radio networks. She has 
appeared in several talking pictures includ- 
ing Rose of the Rancho, Give Us This 
Night, Champagne Waltz and Ambush, the 
last of which gave her a non-singing role. 

Gladys Swarthout has recorded for Vıc- 
TOR arias by Saint-Saëns and Bizet and sev- 
eral songs which she has performed over 
the radio and in her concerts. 


SZANTHO, ENID, contralto, was born in 
Budapest of an Irish mother and a Hungar- 
ian father. She first appeared in public not 
as a singer but as a 
dancer with Isadora 
Duncan. Then for a 
brief period she de- 
voted herself to the 
study of the violin. 
But when she entered 
the Budapest Con- 
servatory, she decided 
to specialize in sing- 
ing. One day Franz 
Schalk heard her sing 
and (in search of a 
contralto with a particularly wide range for 
a part in the Vienna Opera performance of 
Strauss’ The Egyptian Helen) knew his 
quest was at an end. He gave Szantho an 
immediate contract, even though she had up 
to that time had no operatic experience. 

Her opera debut, which took place in Vi- 
enna in her seventeenth year, proved so suc- 
cessful that she remained permanently with 
the Vienna State Opera, featured in many 
important contralto roles of the German 
operas. She also made appearances at the 
Bayreuth festival. 

She came to America for the first time in 
1935, with the expectation of making only 
three appearances with the New York Phil- 
harmonic and giving only one recital. On 
December 12, 1935, her American debut took 
place at Carnegie Hall in a performance of 
Mahler’s Second Symphony. On December 
27 she gave her recital. 

“True contralto voices of the volume, 
warmth and lusciousness made known by 
Mme. Szantho .. . are always rare,” wrote 
the critic of The New York Times. “Surely 
hers is one of the most phenomenal of the 
day, and one of the most perfectly produced. 
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In addition, this remarkable artist displayed 
consummate musicianship, pronounced in- 
terpretative skill and profound depth of 
feeling.” 

Her great success necessitated a prolonged 
visit; for the next few weeks Enid Szantho 
concertized throughout the country, appear- 
ing on many of the major radio programs. 
She returned to Europe to appear as soloist 
with the foremost orchestras conducted by 
Furtwangler, Bruno Walter and others. In 
May she appeared in the Wagner repertory 
at Covent Garden. 

Enid Szantho has since her debut made 
frequent appearances in America. In March, 
1937, she appeared in the concert perform- 
ance of Elektra conducted by Rodzinski with 
the New York Philharmonic. In February, 
1938, she performed in Mahler’s Das Lied 
von der Erde with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy. On 
February 17, 1938 she made her Metropoli- 
tan Opera House debut as Fricka in Die 
Walkiire. “The richness and color of the 
voice, the capacity of the singer to project 
Fricka’s utterances with the dignity and 
prophetic insight they require, betoken a 
valuable addition to the Metropolitan ranks,” 
wrote the critic of The New York Times. 

Enid Szantho is tall, rather handsome, 
with gold blond hair and soft gray eyes. She 
is fond of athletics; her principal sport is 
skiing. Her one superstition is a frayed 
handkerchief which she always holds in her 
hand when she is performing: that handker- 
chief was given her by a very personal friend 
shortly before her debut in Hungary and 
has brought her luck. 

Enid Szantho has recorded for Victor 
works by Handel, Gluck, Bach and Richard 
Strauss. 


SZELL, GEORG, pianist and conductor, 
was born in Budapest on June 7, 1897. He 
received a comprehensive musical education 
from such well known teachers as Mandy- 
ezewski, J. B. Forster, R. Robert and Max 
Reger. 

Szell began his musical career at the age 
of ten as a prodigy of the piano. In concert 
tours which took him to Vienna, Munich, 
Dresden and London, he was acclaimed for 
his phenomenal technique. 

When his study of music ended, he turned 
from the piano to the baton. In 1917, he 
was appointed Kapellmeister of the State 
Theater in Strassburg, and two years later 
he conducted for the first time at the Na- 
tional Theater in Prague. There followed a 
series of appointments in Germany in which 
he developed as one of the more talented of 
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the younger opera conductors. In 1921 he 
directed at the National Theater in Darm- 
stadt; in 1922, at the National Theater in 
Diisseldorf. Then, from 1924 to 1929, he 
was one of the principal conductors at the 
Berlin State Opera where he directed a great 
variety of operas and was praised for his 
intriguing zest and force. After 1929, Szell 
was principal conductor of the National 
Theater in Prague. 

Georg Szell has also conducted symphony 
concerts, and in this role he has been a 
favorite with Viennese audiences, making 
frequent appearances as a guest conductor 
of the Vienna Philharmonic. He has also 
been the permanent conductor of the Czech 
Philharmonic. In 1940-1941 he gave several 
courses in opera conducting at the New 
School for Social Research in New York. 

On August 16, 1940, Szell made his Amer- 
ican debut as conductor in the Hollywood 
Bowl. “His interpretations were definite and 
decisive,” reported one critic, “obtained with 
an incisive beat and meaningful gestures.” A 
few months later, Szell was a guest conduc- 
tor of the N.B.C. orchestra. 

With the Czech Philharmonic, Szell has 
conducted the Dvorak E-minor symphony, 
and has accompanied Pablo Casals in the 
Dvorak B-minor concerto for cello. 

He is the composer of a symphony, over- 
tures, orchestral variations and a variety of 
other works. 


SZENKAR, EUGEN, conductor, was born 
in Budapest on April 9, 1891, the son of a 
well known organist and composer. He be- 
gan to study music with his father, then en- 
tered the Royal Conservatory at Budapest, 
where he remained until 1910. After being 
graduated from the Conservatory, he was 
engaged by the Budapest Opera. In 1912 he 
received his first important assignment as 
conductor when he became choral director 
and conductor at the National Theater in 
Prague. From 1913 to 1915, he was con- 
ductor at both the National Theater and the 
Volksoper in Budapest. After that, in 1920, 
he conducted opera and symphony concerts 
in Altenburg. 

After a short period as conductor of opera 
in Frankfurt, Szenkar went to Berlin to be- 
come general music director of the Volks- 
oper, in which post he succeeded Otto Klem- 
perer. 

More recently, Szenkar has alternated 
operatic and symphonic performances in 
Budapest. He has given many important 
guest performances throughout Europe, and 
has directed several concerts of the Palestine 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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SZIGETI, JOSEPH, who belongs among 
the great violinists of all time, was born in 
Budapest on September 5, 1892. He was 
first taught the violin 
by his father, then by 
an uncle. When he 
outgrew such instruc- 
tion he was placed 
with Jeno Hubay. 

In his twelfth year 
Szigeti was brought 
by Hubay to Joseph 
Joachim, for whom 
he performed the 
Beethoven concerto. 
Joachim urged Szigeti 
to consider an artistic career, and it was 
probably as a result of such encouragement 
that Szigeti made his debut one year. later 
at the Royal Academy of Budapest. Two 
years after this he performed in Berlin and 
Dresdea, finally going to England. 

For six years Szigeti concertized in Eng- 
land, sometimes in joint recitals with Melba, 
Bachaus, and the celebrated composer 
Busoni. He was highly praised by English 
critics. The London Times said of one of 
his performances: “He has the diablerie 
which must have been Paganini’s secret.” 

In 1912 Szigeti left England to go to Ber- 
lin and Paris, where he successfully fea- 
tured the Busoni violin concerto which had 
been dedicated to him by the composer. In 
Paris his concert was organized by the fore- 
most intellectual figures in the city. 

After many tours in Europe which firmly 
established his reputation, Szigeti accepted 
the professorship in the class of violin virtu- 
osity at the Geneva Conservatory as succes- 
sor to Henri Marteau. This was in 1917. 
He remained in this post until 1924. 

Leopold Stokowski heard him play in 
Europe and invited him to America. In the 
autumn of 1925 Szigeti made his American 
debut, appearing as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in the Beethoven concerto. 
One week later he repeated this performance 
in New York. 

He was soon numbered by American 
critics among the half-dozen leading violin- 
ists of our time. Olin Downes compared him 
to Eugéne Ysaye because of his “breadth 
and generosity of style.” Another American 
critic proclaimed him an “‘individuality—a 
violinist whose art is more than an episode 
of a season.” 

America recognized him, as Europe had 
long since done, as one of the most sensi- 
tive musical interpreters on our concert 
stage. He is an artist who, as Paul Stefan 
once pointed out, “represents with equal com- 
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pleteness the classic greatness and the mod- 
ern spirit of violin playing.” He is a violin- 
ist with an infinite variety of style which he 
changes plastically to conform to the differ- 
ent idioms of different composers. For tech- 
nique to Szigeti has always been something 
more than digital facility; it has always been 
the adaptation of his equipment to the varied 
styles of different composers. 

He has concertized throughout the world 
of music, and wherever he has played has 
found devoted admirers. From May 1931 to 
May 1933 he encircled the globe twice, giving 
more than two hundred concerts. In Tokio 
he played five consecutive nights; and in 
Buenos Aires, seven consecutive nights. 
Twelve times he has been invited to the 
Soviet Union, where he has been accorded 
the greatest acclaim he has received any- 
where. In 1938 he was so triumphant in 
South Africa that a schedule of twelve con- 
certs was expanded to nineteen. 

Szigeti has been lavishly honored. In 
France he was awarded the Legion of Honor 
and in July, 1940 promoted to Officer. In 
Belgium he was made Commander of the 
Order of Leopold, and in Hungary he re- 
ceived the Officers’ Cross Ordre pour le 
mérite. In Japan he was the recipient of the 
Jiji Shimpo Gold Medal. 

Many outstanding modern works were 
written for or dedicated to him. Hamilton 
Harty and Alfredo Casella dedicated their 
violin concertos to Szigeti, as did Busoni. 
Other compositions dedicated to him include 
Eugéne Ysaye’s violin sonata, Bloch’s Nuit 
Exotique, Templeton Strong’s Poem, Sam- 
insky’s Hamavdil, Béla Barték’s Rhapsody 
for violin and orchestra, as well as the Rhap- 
sody for clarinet, violin and piano, Joseph 
Achron’s Stempenyu Suite, Tansman’s Suite, 
Prokofieff’s Chant sans Paroles, etc. Ernest 
Bloch waited more than a year for the world 
premiére of his concerto, so that Szigeti 
might feature it. “For the great modern 
composers realize that when Szigeti plays 
their music, their inmost fancy, their slight- 
est intentions become fully realized; and 
their music is not exploited for the glorifi- 
cation of the artist and his technique, but 
that artist and technique become the humble 
servant of the music.” 

Szigeti is tall, with almost a suggestion of 
awkwardness, and slender. His fine and 
sensitive face, and the high majestic fore- 
head (as well as his long, delicate fingers) 
betray the artist. When he speaks, it is with 
a soft, well-modulated voice; and he is as 
likely to talk about painting, a new book, 
or his travels, as about music. 
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Szigeti confesses his artistic indebtedness 
to two great musical influences. One of 
these has been Joachim, whom he heard play 
many years ago, and has never forgotten. 
The other influence was Busoni, whose pro- 
found intellect, integrity and musical scholar- 
ship exerted a powerful influence on Szigeti 
during his formative years. He also con- 
fesses indebtedness to Béla Bartók, who has 
become his personal friend, and whose folk- 
song writing has exerted such an effect on 
Szigeti that he has transcribed many of 
Bartok’s folk-tunes for the violin. Szigeti 
has frequently appeared in joint recitals with 
Bartok in both Europe and America, mak- 
ing his most recent American tour with 
him in the spring of 1940. 

Szigeti has made many recordings for 
CotumsiA, including concertos by Bloch, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Tartini, 
Mozart and Prokofieff, sonatas by Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart and Brahms, and many 
smaller pieces for the violin by a variety of 
composers. 


TAGLIAFERO, MAGDA, French pianist 
who has distinguished herself particularly 
as an interpreter of modern French music, 
was born in Petropo- 
lis, Brazil. Her father 
was an engineer who 
had been sent To 
South America on a 
French government 
mission. When his 
work was finished he 
devoted himself to the 
study of music, and 
was already a pianist 
of note when Magda 
was born. He gave Photo by De Bellis 
Magda her first piano lessons. When she 
was nine years old she made her debut in 
Sao Paulo by performing the Mozart D- 
minor concerto. One year later she was 
taken to France, where she entered the 
Paris Conservatory, and a year after her 
entrance won first prize for piano playing. 
She began her concert career shortly after 
being graduated from the Conservatory and 
soon won recognition. Since then her con- 
cert tours have taken her to the capitals of 
more than thirty foreign countries. Although 
she plays many composers well, she has 
earned particular fame as the standard- 
bearer of French musical culture on four 
continents. She has carried the message of 
French music to music lovers throughout Eu- 
rope, Africa, Asia Minor and South Amer- 
ica. Besides her many recitals, she has ap- 
peared as soloist with the world’s most 
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famous conductors, including Weingartner, 
D’Indy, Rabaud, Georgescu, Dobrowen, 
Monteux, Fauré, Paray, Knappertsbusch, 
Inghelbrecht, etc. She has also appeared in 
joint recitals with Pablo Casals, Jacques 
Thibaud, Alfred Cortot and Georges Enesco. 

She had planned to make her American 
debut in 1941, but the outbreak of the war 
in Europe tempted her to advance her visit 
to this country by one year. In December, 
1939, she took the Dixie Clipper to America, 
thus being the first musician to make the 
transatlantic crossing by air. On March 
9, 1940, she made her American debut as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic in 
the Schumann concerto. “The performance 
of the concerto was brilliant,’ wrote the 
critic on the New York Post, “and the im- 
pression the new pianist made was one of a 
mature and intelligent artist with the neces- 
sary technical equipment at her disposal.” 
This good impression was further strength- 
ened by her first New York recital on April 
1, when Tagliafero introduced to American 
music lovers her authoritative readings of 
French piano music. 


TALICH, VACLAV, is one of the fore- 
most present-day Czech conductors. He was 
born in Kroměříž, Bohemia, on May 28, 

1883. Attending the 
. Prague Conservatory, 
he was a pupil of 
Ševčik. From Prague, 
Talich went on to 
Leipzig to study with 
Nikisch and Reger. 
His studies came to 
an end in Milan. 

His professional 
career began when he 
accepted a post as 
violinist in the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. For a while he was 
concertmaster of the Odessa Opera Orches- 
tra, then he became a teacher of the violin 
in Tiflis. It was in the latter city that he 
conducted an orchestra for the first time. 

Returning to his native country, Talich 
became a choirmaster and conductor. In 
1908, he became conductor of the Laibach 
Philharmonic, remaining in this position for 
four years. From 1912 to 1915 he con- 
ducted in Pilsen, and then went to Milan for 
several engagements. 

In 1918 he was appointed principal con- 
ductor of the Czech Philharmonic, which, 
under his direction, became one of the great 
orchestras in Europe. Three years after 
he first became its conductor, he toured with 
the orchestra through Italy, Austria and 
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England, receiving the praises of discrimi- 
nating musicians and critics. He was spoken 
of as a forceful leader, individual in his read- 
ings, temperamental and full of spirit; it was 
said that the orchestra, under his baton, 
achieved a meritorious virtuosity. Talich 
remained conductor of the Czech Philhar- 
monic up to the time that Czechoslovakia 
was annexed by Germany. In 1935 he also 
became principal conductor of the Prague 
National Theater. 

Talich has been a member of the faculty 
of the Prague Conservatory. In 1935 he 
was appointed director of the National Thea- 
ter in Prague by the Czech Ministry of Edu- 
cation. He has also given many guest per- 
formances with leading orchestras in Austria, 
England and Scotland. 

With the Czech Philharmonic, Talich has 
recorded for Victor two albums of Dvorak’s 
Slavonic Dances and the Dvořák Fourth 
Symphony. 


TALLEY, MARION, American soprano, 
was born in Nevada, a little railroad town 
just outside of Kansas City, Missouri, on 
December 20, 1907. 
When she was six 
months old her family 
moved to Kansas 
City. 

She was a musical 
child, and as early as 
her fifth year sang in 
the church choir. 
When she began to 
study the violin and 
piano she showed a 
good instinct for 
musical expression. Her musicianship im- 
pressed local music lovers, who arranged a 
benefit concert for her in which she sang sev- 
eral numbers. The proceeds of this concert, 
ten thousand dollars, went toward financing 
her career. 

In 1922 she came to New York to study 
with Frank La Forge. When funds ran low, 
two seasons later, she returned to Kansas 
City to give four concerts which netted her 
thirteen thousand dollars. With this sum 
she went to Italy for further study. Upon 
her return to America, in 1925, she was en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Few singers ever made their operatic 
debuts with such accompaniment of publicity 
as Marion Talley. Elaborate newspaper 
stories converted her appearance into an 
event of national importance. For weeks be- 
fore her appearance, the newspapers en- 
larged upon her simple midwestern origin, 
and spoke of her as a great American 
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singer arisen from American backgrounds. 
News items swarmed in the newspapers 
about her childhood and training. A few 
days before her debut, a special delegation of 
home-town folk came on special trains to 
attend her performance. It was arranged 
that her father, a telegraph operator, should 
send to the world his impressions of his 
daughter’s debut over a special wireless set 
backstage at the Metropolitan. 

The debut took place on February 17, 
1926, when Talley appeared in Rigoletto. 
During the day thousands of people waited 
in line for tickets. Seats sold for as much 
as a hundred dollars. Mounted police rode 
four abreast over the sidewalks to keep the 
crowds in order. 

Unfortunately, Marion Talley could not 
rise to the occasion; only a Flagstad or a 
Chaliapin could. She revealed a pleasant 
voice and an engaging stage presence, but 
she was most assuredly not of the stature de- 
manded by such publicity. The critics gen- 
erally dismissed her as an agreeable, but not 
particularly important, soprano. “She has a 
voice of uncommonly fresh and lovely 
quality,” wrote Olin Downes, “one unusually 
even in the lower and middle registers and 
of ample range and flexibility in the upper 
part. . . . However, she has not at the pres- 
ent the artistic knowledge to make the most 
of her gifts.” 

Marion Talley remained with the Metro- 
politan three seasons, appearing in Lucia, 
The Magic Flute and Stravinsky’s Le Chant 
du Rossignol, among other operas. 

After three seasons at the Metropolitan 
and many appearances in recitals, Talley 
suddenly announced her retirement from 
music. She withdrew to a wheat farm in 
Colby, Kansas which, for the next few years, 
she made into a profitable financial venture. 
But in 1934 she returned to concert work. 
She began an extended concert tour through- 
out the country, and appeared frequently 
over the radio on sponsored programs. She 
also appeared in a motion picture, Follow 
Your Heart. 

Marion Talley is five feet, five inches tall, 
weighs a hundred and five pounds, and has 
light brown hair and a perfect complexion. 
Lawrence Gilman called her the most beauti- 
ful Gilda he had ever seen on the stage. 
Perfumes are her weakness; after her 
Metropolitan debut she bought a thirty-dollar 
bottle in celebration. She confesses that she 
likes gay colors, rich foods, and smartly cut 
clothes. She relaxes by driving a car, but 
she has so little sense of direction that she 
always takes a compass to guide her. 
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She has recorded arias by Rossini and 
Verdi, and a variety of concert songs for 
VICTOR. 


TAS, HELEN TESCHNER, American vi- 
olinist, was born in New York as Helen 
Teschner on May 24, 1889, the daughter of 
a well known New 
York nerve specialist. 

At the age of seven 
Helen Teschner made 
her first appearance 
in New York; it was 
then decided to send 
her to Germany for 
further study. In 
Berlin she became a 
pupil of Schradieck, 
Flesch and, finally, 
Willy Hess. 

On November 20, 1909, Helen Teschner 
made her Berlin debut as soloist with the 
Berlin Philharmonic. “One could hardly be- 
lieve that this slight person could entice so 
much warmth from her instrument,” wrote 
the critic of the Berlin Zeitung am Mittag. 
“A clear and clean upper register, a full 
dark coloring of the middle and lower regis- 
ters, and with it splendid technique com- 
bined with a delivery full of musical under- 
standing and intelligence, all this only a great 
talent can produce.” 

After an extensive concert tour, she was 
married to Tas and went into temporary 
retirement. In 1920 she returned to a 
musical career, and on January 22, 1920, 
gave a concert in New York. “Miss Tas 
has a big tone, a fluent technique, and her 
intonation is true,” wrote one of the critics. 
Other recitals followed; also appearances 
with many important orchestras. Return- 
ing to Europe, she performed extensively. In 
Paris she took part with Gerard Hekking in 
a series of three concerts devoted to Amer- 
ican music: 

She has done much to further the cause 
of American music both in this country and 
abroad. She has given the premiére per- 
formances of works by Jacobi, Gruenberg, 
Elkus and many other American composers. 

For a period she was the leader of her own 
string quartet, but she is known princi- 
pally as a virtuoso. In 1937 she once again 
toured Europe, giving performances in seven 
different countries. In the fall of 1939 she 
appeared in performances of chamber music 
with the New Friends of Music at Town 
Hall, New York. 
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TAUBER, RICHARD, beloved Austrian 
lyric tenor of opera, concert hall, radio 
operetta and motion pictures, was born in 
Linz, Austria, on 
May 16, 1892. His 
name originally was 
Ernst Seiffert. 

His mother was a 
professional singer; 
his father achieved 
note as an actor. 
Thus Richard came 
in contact with the 
theater and music, 
both of which he 
learned to love. 

“I always wanted to be a conductor,” 
Tauber recently told an interviewer. “I 
would listen entranced to street bands and 
unconsciously would beat the time with my 
hands. At school I was much more in- 
terested in the theater and music than gram- 
mar and arithmetic. Then I went to study 
music and composition at the Hoch Con- 
servatory, later becoming conductor of an 
orchestra. But I was no longer satisfied. A 
new ambition had come into my life. I 
wanted to be a singer. My father opposed 
me: my voice was small; no one believed in 
it. Father truly said it was better to be a good 
conductor than a bad singer. But I did not 
mean to be a bad singer! A youthful love- 
affair was actually the cause of my going to 
Freiburg where I accidentally met a teacher 
of singing. It was Professor Karl Beines, 
and I began a course of lessons with him. 

“T went home for Christmas. I said to my 
father, ‘Let me sing something for you.’ I 
sang for him one or two arias. Father 
was surprised. ‘Go back and study for an- 
other year, he said. ‘Perhaps there is a 
career in singing for you.’ 

“At the end of the year I sang to him 
again. He was impressed. So impressed— 
that in March of 1913 I made my debut at 
his own theater (he was the director of the 
State Theater in Chemnitz) as Tamino in 
The Magic Flute. Count Seebach, Intendant 
of the Dresden Court Theater, happened to 
be in the audience. After the performance 
he came to my dressing room and offered me 
a contract for Dresden. I sang there for 
ten years.” 

In 1915 Tauber became principal tenor of 
the Berlin Opera, where he was ‘soon to 
achieve great fame in German, Italian and 
French operas. At the same time he began 
a series of successful guest appearances in 
the leading opera houses in Europe. When 
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he appeared at the Stockholm Opera, the 
King of Sweden decorated him with the 
Cross of the Wasa Order, First Class. In 
France he was made an officer of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Not only in opera, but also in operetta, 
did Tauber score triumphs in Europe. In 
1924 his intimate friendship with Franz 
Lehar began. For Tauber, Lehar composed 
such famous operettas as Paganini, Fred- 
ertka, Land of Smiles, Schon Ist die Welt, 
etc. in all of which Tauber created the lead- 
ing roles. He sang in The Land of Smiles 
more than seven hundred times, not only 
in the German production, but in the English 
presentation in London as well. He also 
appeared in London in Paganini in 1937. In 
Paris he was starred in his famous imper- 
sonation of Franz Schubert in the operetta 
The Three Maidens’ House. 

Tauber has been generously acclaimed ag 
concert artist. The beautiful texture of his 
voice and its expressive dramatic quality 
have made it uniquely suited for the inter- 
pretation of Lieder. His interpretations of 
songs by Schubert have become world 
famous. 

In 1931 Tauber visited the United States 
for the first time, making an extensive tour 
of the country. His American debut took 
place at Town Hall, New York, on October 
28, 1931. “His voice is a lyric tenor, not a 
large voice but one of high range, flexibility 
and warmth,” wrote Olin Downes. ‘Vocal 
grace and charm are its natural attributes. 
. . . His native sensibility, facility and com- 
municativeness were irresistible to the audi- 
ence.” 

It remains to speak of Tauber’s career in 
motion pictures: he has appeared in both 
German and English films. His best English 
films include Land Without Music, Heart's 
Desire and The Unfinished Symphony. 

After 1933 Tauber—idol of German music 
lovers—no longer appeared in Germany. 
When Austria was annexed by Germany, 
he abandoned Austria as well. 

Tauber established his home in London, 
at Elstree, with the intention of becoming 
an English citizen. Although practically all 
his time is absorbed by music, he finds free 
moments in which to indulge in his favorite 
hobby—color motion photography. Wher- 
ever he goes he takes with him his camera. 
His garage in Elstree is equipped as a small 
theater for the projection of his pictures. 

On June 20, 1936, Tauber was married 
to Diana Napier, British actress. 


TELMANYI, EMIL, violinist, was born 
in Arad, Hungary, on June 22, 1892. He be- 
gan to study the violin in his seventh year 
with Moritz Unger, 
and his first public 
appearance took place 
three years later. 
Wisely enough, his 
parents refused to ex- 
ploit him as a child 
prodigy. Instead, they 
directed him toward 
an intensive musical 
training. He was en- 
rolled in the Royal 
Academy of Music at 
Budapest, a pupil of Hubay, Koessler and 
Herzfeld. He won several prizes, and was 
graduated in 1911. 

His first important appearance as virtuoso 
took place in Berlin in 1911, when he per- 
formed the Elgar concerto with the Berlin 
Philharmonic. It was the first time that the 
Elgar concerto had been performed out of 
England. This was the beginning of Tel- 
manyi’s career. His recitals throughout 
Europe were praised for the brilliance of his 
technique. He also appeared as soloist with 
the great European orchestras conducted by 
Koussevitzky, Mengelberg, Nikisch, Mon- 
teux, Kajanus, Arbos, Dohnanyi and others. 

“Tn these days the technical standard is so 
high,” wrote Edwin Evans, “that one takes 
virtuosity more or less for granted. But 
Mr. Telmanyi’s has in addition that rare 
attribute of a rich, mellow, well-rounded 
tone.” 

In 1919 Telmanyi came to America, ap- 
pearing in many recitals and as guest artist 
with the major orchestras. 

He has also turned his hand to conduct- 
ing, making his first baton appearance in 
Copenhagen in 1919. Since then he has con- 
ducted symphony and opera performances in 
Scandinavia, Germany, France, Poland and 
Hungary. In 1929 he founded the Danish 
Chamber Orchestra, and with this organi- 
zation, since then, he has often acted as vio- 
linist and conductor at one and the same 
time. 

He has arranged many works by Brahms, 
Schumann and Chopin for the violin. 


TELVA, MARION, American contralto, 
was born in St. Louis, Missouri, on Decem- 
ber 26, 1897. As a girl she frequently par- 
ticipated in local concerts and sang as soloist 
in church. Finally it was arranged that she 
appear as soloist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

She attracted the attention of Schumann- 
Heink, who urged her to study music seri- 
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ously. Spurred on by such encouragement, 
Telva went to New 
York and studied for 
the next year and 
a half. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1920—exactly 
eighteen months after 
she had come to New 
York—she made her 
debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera House 
in Manon Lescaut. 
The critics described 
her voice as “fresh 
and powerful’ and praised her for her 
“clear, dramatic and beautifully phrased 
singing.” 

After her first season with the Metro- 
politan, Telva went to Europe for additional 
coaching with Anton von Fuchs. 

For ten years Telva remained with the 
Metropolitan, becoming one of the most valu- 
able singers in the company. She was fea- 
tured in a wide range of varied operas, in- 
cluding those of Wagner, Bellini, Puccini, 
and Verdi, and in many of the Metropolitan’s 
significant revivals and premiéres, including 
Falstaff, Die Tote Stadt, The Egyptian 
Helen, Snegourotchka and Peter Ibbetson. 

Telva also appeared in recitals, and as 
soloist with leading American orchestras. 
She was soloist under Toscanini in unfor- 
gettable performances of Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis. 


After leaving the Metropolitan, Marion 
Telva went into temporary retirement, from 
which she emerged on December 28, 1936 
(after an absence of some five years) to give 
a recital in New York. “Mme. Telva’s voice 
was in admirable estate,” wrote the critic of 
The New York Times. “The arias were sung 
with unsparing demand upon the voice, and 
were effective for breadth and sweep.” 
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TEMPLETON, ALEC, blind pianist and 
musical satirist, was born in Cardiff, South 
Wales, on July 4, 
1910. He was born 
blind. Until his sev- 
enth year, he was 
kept in ignorance by 
his parents of his dif- 
ference from others. 
When he was seven, 
a visiting stranger 
sympathized with his 
unfortunate plight 
and, in doing so, re- 
vealed to him for the 
first time that his state of perpetual darkness 
was a personal affliction. 
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He was extraordinarily sensitive to music. 
At the age of four he composed his first 
piece, a slow movement consisting of six- 
teen bars. Soon afterwards he was given 
piano lessons, taught by ear and touch in- 
stead of by eye. Such was his progress that 
in his fifth year he was able to make his 
first public appearance. His passion for 
music was so great that the money he 
earned from his concerts he insisted upon 
using for the purchase of phonograph 
records. 

He continued his musical training at home 
until his ninth year. Two years later he 
received his first position as pianist, with the 
B.B.C. But work did not bring his studies to 
an end. At Worcester College, where he 
remained until his seventeenth year, he came 
under the influence of Sir Ivor Atkins, who 
taught him to play the organ. After leav- 
ing Worcester he was tutored by Sir Wal- 
ford Davies, master of the King’s music. 
Then followed a period of instruction at the 
Royal Academy of Music, with the degree 
of Licentiate. Later, at the Royal College 
of Music, he won scholarships for piano and 
composition. 


During his years of study, Alec Temple- 
ton published many of his original musical 
compositions, one of which won a British 
Broadcasting Company prize. 

His concert debut took place in London, 
and was well received. In 1935 Alec Tem- 
pleton came to the United States with Jack 
Hylton’s jazz band. He came not only as a 
piano virtuoso, but more especially as a 
satirist, having created numerous musical 
pieces that were rich in irony. Templeton 
appeared as a guest on many leading radio 
hours. His novel material and original wit 
made him an immediate favorite. An ex- 
tended engagement at the Rainbow Room, 
in Radio City, followed. 


In April, 1937, Alec Templeton was guest 
artist at a concert given by the Northwestern 
University Choir at Carnegie Hall. This was 
followed, on January 23, 1938, by his con- 
cert debut at Town Hall. His intelligent 
and sensitive performances of great musical 
masterpieces were highly praised. His is a 
“well developed and deft technique, capable 
of much brilliance,” wrote the critic of the 
Herald Tribune. “His interpretations had 
color and individuality.” 


Templeton’s fame and success have arisen 
chiefly from his satirical pieces. A part of 
each of his serious concerts he has devoted 
to his gentle irony. He will ask the audience 
to give him five random notes which he will 
then convert into a musical theme to be 


treated in the style of Bach, Beethoven, 
Johann Strauss or Gershwin. He transforms 
a famous Mozart melody into a style which 
Mozart might have adopted if he were alive 
today. He calls for random melodies from 
the members of the audience and weaves 
them into a serious musical fabric with a 
fine sense for improvisation. Other of his 
famous satiric inventions include Bach Goes 
to Town (a Bach theme treated in swing), 
performed successfully by Benny Goodman 
and his orchestra; Sir Arthur Sullivan’s The 
Lost Chord rewritten as it might have ap- 
peared in a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta; 
The Shortest Wagnerian Opera and Impres- 
sions of Old Fashioned Italian O pera—brief 
satiric thrusts at the recognizable mannerisms 
of Wagner and the Italians; a piquant 
humorous bit which he calls A Trip Through 
a Musical Conservatory, and many other 
novel pieces. Many of these witty master- 
pieces, Templeton has recorded in several 
albums, two of which were issued by the 
GRAMOPHONE SHOP in New: York, and others 
by Vicror and COLUMBIA. 

In September, 1939, Alec Templeton was 
engaged for a weekly radio hour over a na- 
tional hookup. He was voted by the Radio 
Editors of America the “outstanding new 
star over the radio for 1939.” He was re-en- 
gaged for a radio series in 1940. 

On December 11, 1939, Templeton ap- 
peared as soloist with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a performance of the 
Schumann A-minor concerto. Since then he 
has appeared from time to time as soloist 
with other major American orchestras in 
concertos by Rachmaninoff, Beethoven, etc. 
On August 12, 1940, Alec Templeton ap- 
peared as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at the Lewisohn Stadium. 
At that time Olin Downes wrote: “Mr. Tem- 
pleton played with simplicity yet poetry and 
pervasive beauty of tone.” 

Templeton acquires his piano repertoire not 
from Braille publications but by listening 
to phonograph recordings. He can begin to 
play the piano part of a concerto with ac- 
curacy after only a dozen or so consecutive 
hearings of a recording, and a week or so of 
experimentation at the keyboard. Then, to 
make sure that he is not merely slavishly imi- 
tating the interpretation of the artist whose 
recording he has studied, Templeton has 
Rudolph Ganz or Josef Lhevinne advise him. 


TENTONI, ROSA, young American so- 
prano of Italian parentage, was born in the 
small mining town of Buhl, in Minnesota, 
where her father conducted a general store 
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and did some cobbling. Rosa attended the 
red schoolhouse of her town. Her love for 
music, evident from early childhood, was sat- 
- isfied through phono- 
graph recordings of 
the great opera stars. 
Some years later she 
began to study the 
piano. She had a 
small but pleasant 
voice as a child, and 
was often called upon 
to sing in public at 
high school and other 
town performances. 

On April 22, 1928, 
she appeared with the Symphony Orchestra 
of Duluth, singing songs which she had 
learned through phonograph records. In the 
audience was the local music manager, who 
arranged an interview between her and Galli- 
Curci, who was visiting the city. Galli-Curci 
urged Tentoni to go to New York for the 
serious study of music. 

In the fall of 1929, Tentoni went to New 
York and became a pupil of Enrico Rosati. 
There followed a period of hard work for 
the young singer, in which she learned her 
lessons and filled several church jobs. 

In 1931 she entered the Atwater Kent 
Radio Contest in New York, but succeeded 
only in winning second prize. Recognition 
was not to be delayed much longer. After 
making her first appearance in the East (at 
a semi-private performance of Cavalleria 
Rusticana at Columbia University), she made 
her official operatic debut in Cincinnati in 
July, 1933, in Pagliacci. She followed this 
with appearances in Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Aida. 

In February, 1934, she was heard by 
Toscanini, who engaged her to sing the so- 
prano part in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
performed by the New York Philharmonic 
on March 1. That appearance marked the 
beginning of her successful career. Pitts 
Sanborn spoke of her voice as “remarkable.” 
“Not in a month of Sundays had the perilous 
high B in the four-part cadenza been uttered 
with such firmness, amplitude and exemplary 
purity of tone.” 

With the stamp of Toscanini’s approval 
upon her, her career was fully launched. 
Thereafter her appearances became frequent 
throughout the country. In the summer of 
1934, she appeared in the summer opera 
performances at the Lewisohn Stadium in 
New York. During the winter of 1934-1935, 
she appeared with the Cleveland Orchestra in 
gala performances of Otello, and with the 
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Philadelphia Orchestra in the first American 
performance of Gluck’s Iphigénie en Aulide. 
She also sang over the radio. The follow- 
ing summer she appeared once again in New 
York, made her debut at the Hollywood 
Bowl, and recorded arias from Pagliacci and 
Il Trovatore for the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
film, A Night at the Opera. 

After further opera engagements in Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Rochester ‘and Detroit, 
and important appearances with major or- 
chestras throughout the country, she was 
engaged in 1936 for the spring supplemen- 
tary season of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. She made her debut in Cavalleria 
Rusticana on May 22, 1936. Then she ap- 
peared in Pagliacci and La Bohème. The 
critic of The New York Times spoke of her 
“pure, finely controlled voice. Miss Tentoni 
had no difficulty in holding her own in the 
big ensembles, and her voice could soar aloft 
with plangent sounds that were admirably 
penetrating and free. She sang always with 
intelligence and fervor.” 

In 1937 Rosa Tentoni was re-engaged for 
the spring season of the Metropolitan. Since 
then she has been a permanent member of 
the regular season. 

Tentoni is slim, dark and attractive. She 
has simple tastes, dresses unostentatiously 
(with a preference for sport clothing) and 
avoids any jewelry or perfumes. Her tastes 
in books include biographies and fiction, and 
in the theater she is most interested in per- 
formances by Helen Hayes and Brian 
Aherne. She does not particularly care for 
sports; her only form of exercise is hiking. 


TERTIS, LIONEL, ranks with the fore- 
most violists of our time. He was born in 
West Hartlepool, England, on December 29, 
1876. When he was 
three he was taken to 
London, and about 
two years later he be- 
gan to study the 
piano. At seven he 
performed in a pub- 
lic concert. 

The poverty of the 
family made it im- 
possible for young 
Tertis to continue his 
study of music with 
teachers, but he continued to practise the 
piano. By the time he was twelve years 
old, he was fired with the ambition to at- 
tend some musical institution. He secured 
employment as accompanist, saved his money, 
and after several months had saved enough 
to enroll at Trinity College, London. 
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At Trinity College, Tertis played many 
piano concertos with the orchestra. How- 
ever, before long he lost his enthusiasm for 
the piano. His mother, however, insisted 
that he continue its study. She would often 
lock him in his room to make him work at 
his instrument. Despite his growing anti- 
pathy for the instrument, he continued to 
practice from six to eight hours. 

The necessity of earning his living forced 
him to leave Trinity College. From his thir- 
teenth year to his sixteenth he accepted many 
engagements as pianist. Once again he saved 
his money, this time to bring another dream 
of his to realization—a trip to Leipzig. 
Meanwhile he began to study the violin. 

Finally he had enough money for the 
Leipzig trip. There he concentrated on the 
study of the violin, engaging a teacher who 
“was more interested in his stamp-collection 
than in music.” Before long, Tertis decided 
to return to London. 

Back in England—the year was 1894— 
Tertis played for Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
who recognized some signs of talent and 
made it possible for him to enter the Royal 
Academy of Music. It was at the Academy 
that Tertis turned from the violin to the 
viola. A fellow student was organizing a 
string quartet and had difficulty in finding a 
violist. He asked Tertis to learn the instru- 
ment. Tertis agreed. “From the moment I 
played the first note on the viola, I loved 
it,” said Tertis. In three weeks’ time, Tertis 
took part in his first string quartet perform- 
ance. Thereafter he specialized on this in- 
strument. 

He continued to study the viola with a 
teacher of the violin; there were no in- 
structors of the viola at the Academy. Mean- 
while he worked by himself to perfect his 
technique. He played all the standard violin 
concertos, on the viola, sometimes at the fort- 
nightly concerts at the Academy. 

After completing his studies at the Acad- 
emy, Tertis was appointed professor of the 
viola at that institution, a position he held for 
many years, influencing an entire generation 
of violists. He was known to be a sym- 
pathetic teacher whose profound musician- 
ship was a stamp which he impressed upon 
all those who studied under him. 

At the same time that teaching occupied 
his attention, he attempted to make his mark 
as a solo performer on the viola. He gave 
recitals which were unsuccessful; the preju- 
dice against the viola as a solo instrument 
was too great to be overcome with a few con- 
certs. “Everybody seemed to be up in arms 
at my daring to play solos on the viola. They 
declared it was never meant to be, and never 


could be, a solo instrument. I was made to 
feel almost that I was doing something 
criminal.” 

But Tertis would not permit discourage- 
ment to interfere with his career. He con- 
tinued to work on the viola, following Fritz 
Kreisler’s style of violin-playing and at- 
tempting to adapt it to his own instrument. 
He also continued to concertize. It was 
largely through his influence that the viola 
was finally emancipated as a solo instru- 
ment. His perseverance and his great 
artistry, were forces against which prejudice 
was helpless. Before many years had passed, 
Tertis found himself one of the favorite 
concert artists in England. His concerts 
were well sold out in advance. By the time 
he came to America for a tour, during the 
1923-1924 season, he was generally accepted 
as one of the foremost violists of the time. 
In America Tertis appeared in many signifi- 
cant concerts, including an all-British pro- 
gram with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
and at Carnegie Hall in New York in a per- 
formance of Mozart’s Sinfonie Concertante, 
for violin and viola, with Fritz Kreisler play- 
ing the violin. 

Tertis himself has said that the art of 
playing the viola lies in “the touch of a dove 
and the strength of an elephant.” “Here,” 
comments Marion M. Scott, “lies the marvel 
of his playing. He can command anything 
of his instrument and obtain it. . . . He 
can express the grandeur of Bach as surely 
as the delicacy of Mozart, the elegance of 
eighteenth-century Italy, as Delius’ dream 
quality. Wherever he finds beauty, with 
the true artist’s instinct, he desires to 
share it.” 

Tertis has been no negligible influence in 
enriching the repertoire for the viola. He 
himself has arranged many great musical 
works, including the Brahms clarinet sonatas, 
the Bach Chaconne, sonatas by Delius and 
cello concertos by Haydn, Elgar and Delius. 
Because of his consummate artistry, the 
foremost composers in England composed 
large works for viola expressly for his use— 
among them Arnold Bax, York Bowen, 
Cyril Scott, Frank Bridge, Josef Holbrooke, 
Vaughan Williams and William Walton. 

In February, 1937, Tertis announced that 
because of rheumatism of the arm, which 
affected his bowing, he would resign from 
all concert work. “I do not wish to continue 
playing until the deterioration in my play- 
ing becomes apparent.” In that month, he 
made his farewell concert appearance, 
featured as a soloist with the B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra in William Walton’s con- 
certo arid Berlioz’s Harold in Italy. "Won: 
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derfully as he has played before, even Tertis 
never played as he did then,” wrote one of 
the English critics. “Certainly never before 
has the viola proved so conclusively its 
claims as a solo instrument.” 

On June 13, 1937, the foremost musicians 
of England gave Tertis a farewell dinner. 
Among those who gathered to honor him 
were Sir Thomas Beecham, William Mur- 
doch, Felix Salmond, Vaughan Williams, 
Sir Hugh Allen, Albert Sammons and Eu- 
gene Goossens. Each one paid tribute to 
Tertis. “The golden tones, passionate ut- 
terances and wonderful phrasing will al- 
ways remain in the memory of those who 
heard him,” said Vaughan Williams. “And 
even those who have not heard him, will 
live richer lives because he has played.” 

So certain was Tertis of the permanentcy 
of his retirement that he disposed of his 
Montagnana instrument. In 1940, however, 
the recovery of his health encouraged him to 
return to concert work. He was forced to 
acquire a new English instrument, and upon 
this he made his reappearance in London. 

Tertis has recorded for CoLtumsia the 
Mozart Sinfonie Concertante (with Albert 
Sammons), a sonata by Delius, the Brahms 
F-minor sonata (with Harriet Cohen), and, 
with Sammons and Murdoch, the Mendels- 
sohn C-minor trio. 


THIBAUD, JACQUES, foremost of mod- 
ern French violinists, was born in Bordeaux, 
on September 27, 1880. He began to study 
the violin with his 
father. Once, when he 
was nine years old, 
he played for Eugéne 
Ysaye, who patted 
him on the head and 
said: “He will be the 
master of us all.” 

Thibaud entered 
the Paris Conserva- 
tory in his thirteenth 
year where he was a 
pupil of Marsick. In 
1896 he was graduated with the gold medal 
in violin playing. 

For a short period he earned his living 
playing the violin in a café of the Latin 
Quarter. There, one day, the eminent con- 
ductor Colonne heard him. Colonne accept- 
ed Thibaud as his pupil, then became spon- 
sor of his career. Following a debut in 
Anger at its annual festival, in 1898, Thi- 
baud appeared as soloist with the Colonne 
orchestra. This first appearance was so suc- 
cessful that during the winter of 1898 he 
appeared fifty-four times with orchestra. 
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Camille Bellaigue said of him: “Thibaud has 
the tone and the style, and these two ele- 
ments of the art of the musician are joined 
together in him by grace, elegance and pur- 
ity of sound.” 

Jacques Thibaud first visited the United 
States in 1903, making his American debut 
with the Wetzler Orchestra in New York 
in concertos by Mozart and Saint-Saéns. 
“The violinist showed himself completely 
equipped in the advanced technical style of 
his art,” wrote a critic in the Herald. His 
appearances throughout the country were 
extensive, and so successful that Thibaud 
remained here almost a full year. 

Despite his success in this country, Thi- 
baud did not return to America for another 
ten years. During this period he performed 
throughout Europe, receiving the acclaim of 
the most fastidious musicians for his per- 
formances of Mozart and the French school. 

In 1913, after an absence of a decade, 
Thibaud returned to America to concertize 
with Harold Bauer. He was magnificently 
received. “His old technical skill has become 
a manifold mastery of his instrument, that 
he puts wholly at the service of his music,” 
wrote one critic. 

During the World War, Thibaud served in 
the French army. For nineteen months he 
was in the front battle line, seeing action at 
the Marne, Aisne, Ypres, Champagne, Arras 
and Verdun. Disabilities brought him to the 
hospital, and then he was discharged with 
honors. After a period of recuperation (dur- 
ing which he turned to golf and tennis to 
restore flexibility to his muscles) Thibaud 
visited America for a new concert tour. 

He has since performed in almost every 
major city of the world. He has also fre- 
quently appeared in Europe in performances 
of chamber music, sometimes in trio per- 
formances with his two brothers (one of 
them a cellist, the other a pianist), but more 
E in collaboration with Cortot and Ca- 
sals. 

Thibaud has recorded for Vicror major 
works by Vitali, Saint-Saëns, Brahms, Vera- 
cini and De Falla. With the Thibaud- 
Cortot-Casals Trio he has recorded trios by 
Beethoven and Schubert. 


THIBAULT, CONRAD, baritone, was 
born in Northbridge, Massachusetts. His 
first experience as a singer was as choir boy 
in a church in Northampton, where Calvin 
Coolidge heard him and became interested 
in him. Thibault’s one interest as a boy was 
in music. After choir rehearsals he sat in 
the empty church listening to the organist 
practice. He also’ often visited the home 
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of the rector for the purpose of listening 
to the phonograph. 

Through Coolidge’s influence Thibault 
was given a scholarship for the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, where for five years he 
studied with Emilio de Gogorza and Wil- 
helm von Wymetal. His studies ended, 
Thibault went to New York to begin his 
career. But he found no easy road to suc- 
cess. Discouraged, he accepted a job as 
floorwalker in a department store. Then, 
feeling that no opportunity offered itself for 
him to make his mark in New York, he re- 
turned to Massachusetts. There he once 
again came to the notice of the Coolidges, 
who had not forgotten him. They arranged to 
have young Thibault return to Philadelphia 
for further study. 
At the end of this 
period, Thibault was 
given a contract by 
the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Com- 
pany. He was, at first 
given small roles. But 
one evening the lead- 
ing baritone was ill, 
and as a last minute 
substitute Thibault 
stepped into the part. 
He was given such an ovation that hence- 
forth only major roles were assigned to him. 

He was first presented over the radio on 
the regular series of programs featured by 
the Curtis Institute. A commercial radio 
contract over a Philadelphia station was then 
offered him. The next step was a contract 
with the National Broadcasting Company. 
His success over the radio was formidable. 
He was soon featured on many of the most 
important commercial programs, principally 
the Maxwell House Showboat and the Philip 
Morris program. He has become something 
of an institution over the air, one of the 
radio’s best loved singers. 

During the 1938-1939 season, Conrad Thi- 
bault undertook his first concert tour of 
America. He made his New York debut 
on March 13, 1936. One critic remarked 
that his singing was “sensible and painstak- 
ing, occasionally with results more than a 
little distinguished.” 

Thibault also sang with symphony orches- 
tras conducted by Reiner, Hoogstraten and 
Goossens. He was a guest artist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra directed by Stokow- 
ski, and soloist in the first American per- 
formance of Fauré’s Requiem, which took 
place at Carnegie Hall. 

Thibault has recorded many of his favor- 
ite radio songs for VICTOR. 


THILL, GEORGES, is regarded by many 
European critics as one of the leading 
French tenors of our time. He was born in 
Paris in 1899 and 
studied at the Paris 
Conservatory, and in 
Naples. His opera 
debut took place at 
the Paris Opéra in 
1924 in Thais. For 
the next seven years 
he sang throughout 
Europe with particu- 
lar success at Covent 
Garden, La Scala and 
the Théatre de la 
Monnaie. His specialty proved to be the 
French and Italian repertory; the charm of 
his singing and the rich texture of his voice 
made him a great favorite. 

He was not successful, however, in dupli- 
cating his European successes in America 
when he made his Metropolitan Opera 
House debut on March 20, 1931 in Romeo 
and Juliet. “Mr. Thill,’ wrote the critic 
of the Herald Tribune, “possesses a voice of 
good size and resonant quality, well pro- 
duced in the middle and lower register. In 
high notes there was occasional forcing and 
hardness of tone, but in this his initial ner- 
vousness seemed to play a considerable 
part.” 

Thill remained with the Metropolitan one 
season. He has since then appeared ex- 
tensively in Europe, and as a member of the 
Paris Opéra has known a prestige second 
to none among the tenors of France. 

He has recorded for CoLUMBIA arias from 
operas by Massenet, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, 
Cherubini, Gluck and Méhul; he has also re- 
corded for CoLumpta a varied repertoire of 
concert songs. 


THOMAS, JOHN CHARLES, American 
baritone, was born in Meyersdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, in or about 1891. His father was a 
Methodist minister. 
As a boy, John 
Charles Thomas sang 
frequently at camp 
meetings at which his 
father preached. 

He attended Con- 
way Hall, in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, where 
he interested himself 
in medicine. Decid- 
ing to become a doc- 
tor, he enrolled in the 
Baltimore Medical School. At the same time 
he entered a competition for a scholarship 
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for the Peabody Conservatory. The schol- 
arship, which he won in 1909, changed the 
course of his life. At the Peabody Conserva- 
tory he studied first with Blanche Blackman 
and then, for a few years, with Adelin 
Fermin. 

He began his career with performances 
in light opera. After several unimportant 
engagements, he was made a member of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan company which fea- 
tured De Wolf Hopper. This was in 1914. 
Rising to rapid fame, he was later featured 
in such successful operettas as Apple Blos- 
soms and Maytime. “The monotony of 
singing the same music day after day was 
unbearable to me. I only stayed in musical 
comedy to make enough money to get out 
and do the thing that really interests me 
the most—concert-singing.” 

He made his concert debut in 1918, but 
it was some years before he devoted himself 
exclusively to the singing of serious music. 
In 1924, his opera debut took place in Wash- 
ington, D.C. in Aida with a local opera com- 
pany. One year later, he undertook a con- 
cert tour. He was in Europe the same year, 
and while there he sang at an audition for 
the Théatre de la Monnaie in Brussels. He 
was offered a contract which he did not 
sign until three months later, uncertain 
whether to accept the offer or to specialize 
only in concert work. He finally decided to 
accept the contract. On August 1, 1925, he 
made his European opera debut in Hérodi- 
ade. He was so successful that his contract 
was extended for an additional three seas- 
ons. In Brussels, Thomas appeared in fif- 
teen major roles, and was featured in the 
world premiére of Milhaud’s Les Malheurs 
d'Orphée. 

In 1930, John Charles Thomas made his 
Chicago debut with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company in Pagliacci. He also appeared 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera and the 
San Francisco Opera. On February 2, 1934, 
Thomas made his debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in La Traviata. “Mr. Thomas 
has matched his achievements on the con- 
cert stage with the same opulence of volume, 
polish in quality and musicianship in phras- 
ing,” reported the critic of the Herald 
Tribune. 

Besides his appearances in opera, Thomas 
has been a frequent performer in concert 
halls, where his recitals have placed him 
among the best loved concert singers in 
America. Few artists of the American con- 
cert stage can match his record of having 
sung before an audience of 100,000 such as 
greeted him in Chicago, or an audience of 


45,000 which heard him in Pittsburgh. Each 
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season, John Charles Thomas appears in 
about sixty or seventy concerts. During the 
1939-1940 season, Thomas featured a monu- 
mental series of five song recitals in New 
York in which he presented the song litera- 
ture of France, England, Italy, Germany and 
America. “The event promises to be the 
crowning achievement of his extensive ca- 
reer,” wrote the critic of The New York 
Times, following the first of these five con- 
certs. “The artist was in superb voice from 
the start and husbanded his vocal resources 
with such admirable skill that despite the 
heavy demands made by the elaborate list 
there was no waning in the freshness of his 
tone when the final offerings were ap- 
proached.” 

John Charles Thomas is almost as famous 
a sportsman as he is a musician. He is an 
excellent golfer and tennis player—good 
enough to have played with Bobby Jones 
and Bill Tilden. When he is in form, he 
can run a mile in five minutes, and can 
clear the bar in high-jump at five foot ten. 
His favorite sport, however, is boating. He 
spends nearly all his time on his yacht, The 
Masquerader. Attached to the yacht is a 
small fleet of smaller boats, an eighty-foot 
yacht, runabouts, speedboats, fishing skiff 
and a rowing dinghy. Within recent years 
Thomas has become a rather important fig- 
ure in American motorboat racing, winning 
many medals, cups and other trophies. 

Thomas is also an aviation enthusiast, and 
often depends upon the airplane to take him 
from one concert to the next. When he is 
not traveling by air, he is usually driving 
his car at breakneck speed. When he wishes 
relaxation, he chooses fishing. 

John Charles Thomas has recorded many 
of his favorite concert songs for VICTOR. 


THORBORG, KERSTIN, contralto, was 
born in Dalekarlia, in North Sweden. Her 
father, a newspaper editor, was an amateur 
musical performer, 
while her mother had 
a keen appreciation of 
the art. When they 
discovered that their 
daughter had an un- 
usual voice, they en- 
gaged a teacher for 
her. Later, Kerstin 
entered a competition 
for entrance into the 
opera school of the 
Stockholm Opera. She 
was one of the three chosen from more than 
a thousand candidates. 
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Thorborg made her opera debut at the 
Stockholm Opera in Aida. For the next few 
years she remained there, singing important 
contralto roles. After four years of opera 
and concert engagements in Sweden, she 
went to the Prague National Theatre, and 
after this to the Berlin State Opera. Fol- 
lowing a season at the Teatro Colón in 
Buenos Aires, she was engaged by the Vien- 
na State Opera. There she achieved her 
greatest success up to that time, and was 
numbered by. many Viennese critics among 
the great contraltos in Europe. 

In the spring of 1936, she made her first 
appearance at Covent Garden in the Ring 
dramas. She was so successful that she was 
called to the Metropolitan Opera House. As 
early as 1932 she had been invited to join 
the Metropolitan, but her numerous engage- 
ments throughout Europe made a visit to 
New York impossible at the time. Her 
first Metropolitan Opera House appearance 
took place on December 21, 1936, in the role 
of Fricka in Die Walkiire. “Miss Thorborg,” 
wrote one New York critic, “is a woman of 
regal and distinguished beauty, stately in 
bearing, slender and tall and straight. She 
knows the significance of what she is called 
to do. She is clearly an actress of intelli- 
gence and skill and power. She fills and 
holds the eye. The voice is not, or did not 
seem last night, of even beauty and expres- 
siveness throughout its range. ... But of 
Mme. Thorborg’s power and subtlety and 
effectiveness in the embodiment of character 
there was little question.” 

At the Metropolitan, Thorborg followed 
her successful debut with memorable per- 
formances in other Wagnerian contralto 
roles, and in Orfeo and Elektra. 

She also appeared at the annual Salzburg 
music festival, scoring great successes in 
Orfeo, Der Corregidor and Tristan und 
Isolde. 

She is married to Gustav Bergmann, gen- 
eral manager of the Gothenburg Opera, for- 
mer stage director and leading tenor in Ber- 
lin, and a director of several motion pictures 
in Paris. The Bergmanns live on an estate 
outside of Stockholm called “The Valley of 
the Birches.” Thorborg’s hobby, when she 
spends summer months of vacation at home, 
is enticing birds to build their nests near the 
house. For exercise she swims, frequently 
several miles at a stretch. She is also an ex- 
pert marksman. 

Thorborg has recorded for COLUMBIA 
Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde with the 
Vienna Philharmonic conducted by Bruno 
Walter, and for VICTOR excerpts from the 
Wagner dramas. 


TIBBETT, LAWRENCE MERVIL, 
world famous American baritone, was born 
in Bakersfield, California, on November 16, 
1896. Originally he 
spelled his last name 
Tibbet. However, 
when he made his 
Metropolitan debut a 
typographical error on 
the program placed 
an additional “t” at 
the end of his name, 
and Tibbett has re- 


tained that spelling 
ever since. 
Tibbett’s father 


was a sheriff in Kern County who was killed 
by bandits he was trying to capture. This 
took place when Lawrence was still a boy. 
Some years later, when Lawrence was 
twelve, his mother took him to Los An- 
geles to attend the Manual Arts High School. 
There he did some singing with the Glee 
Club, but it was acting rather than singing 
that first appealed to him strongly. 

“My mother and my three elder brothers 
and a sister all worked hard to keep things 
going. While I was growing up, I put in 
each summer on a cattle ranch, where I took 
part with the cowboys in their round-ups. I 
took to hunting early, and when quite a boy 
spent two years in the mountains. I re- 
member shooting my first deer at ten with 
a gun much bigger than myself. They were 
glorious days, good for mind and body 
alike. Soon my turn came to earn a living. 
Mother had taught me singing and encour- 
aged me from an early age. I became a 
church soloist, and earned small but regular 
remunerations. Week-end work in a news- 
paper office swelled the earnings. Small 
theater parts came my way, too.” 

When the War broke out, Tibbett joined 
the Navy. After this he accepted a singing 
position in Graumann’s Theatre in Los An- 
geles for a weekly salary of fifty dollars. 
When he lost this position (and he lost it 
because he spoiled a performance of Eili 
Eili which he was singing in conjunction 
with the local showing of The Golem), he 
studied singing seriously for the first time. 
He worked with Basil Ruysdael, later com- 
bining his studies with appearances in a 
light opera company that featured works by 
Victor Herbert and Gilbert and Sullivan. 

He continued his studies with Frank La 
Forge in New York. For a while he sang 
in a church in New Rochelle. Then, after 
two auditions with the Metropolitan Opera 
House, he was given a one-season contract 
at a salary of sixty dollars a week. 


His first Metropolitan appearance took 
place on November 24, 1923 in the role of 
the monk in Boris Godounoff. On Novem- 
ber 30, Tibbett appeared as Valentin in 
Faust. Many other appearances followed; 
but in none of these did Tibbett impress 
himself upon either the critics or the Met- 
ropolitan audiences as an outstanding singer. 

It was not until January 2, 1925, when 
he appeared as Ford in a revival of Falstaff, 
that Tibbett soared to fame. The baritone 
scheduled to sing the part of Ford was taken 
ill, and Tibbett was selected as a replacement. 
At the rehearsals, Tibbett gave a magnificent 
performance, and at the first public per- 
formance he surpassed himself. He sang 
as he had never sung before. “In my aria 
in the second act, I tore by heart out.” 

The ovation given Tibbett after the sec- 
ond act remains one of the historic events 
in the story of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Lifelong patrons of that institution 
had to stretch their memories to recall an- 
other ovation of similar magnitude. It was 
—so recorded The New York Times on its 
front page—an event “without precedent in 
the annals of the Metropolitan.” Overnight 
Tibbett stepped from obscurity to fame. And 
it was a success well deserved. “Mr. Tib- 
bett,” wrote Olin Downes, “gave a perform- 
ance that was exemplary in its sincerity 
and dramatic feeling, its justness of accent, 
and its excellent vocal quality.” 

Tibbett was soon to prove that he was by 
no means a one-opera singer. On January 2, 
1926, he scored a new triumph in La Cena 
delle Beffe, following this with memorable 
performances in The King’s Henchman and 
Simon Boccanegra. Thereafter, in many 
operas of almost every school, he established 
himself as one of the greatest American 
singers of all time. Besides the standard 
repertory, Tibbett was featured in the world 
premiéres of such American operas as Peter 
Ibbetson, The Emperor Jones, Merry Mount 
and In the Pasha’s Garden. He scored a de- 
cided “hit” as the black-faced jazz band 
leader in Jonny Spielt Auf! 

After six years of negotiations, Tibbett 
was engaged for a European tour—his first. 
For seven months he appeared in leading 
European capitals. At his London debut, in 
Tosca, the first act was internationally broad- 
cast from Covent Garden. During his ap- 
pearances at the Opera in Stockholm, King 
Gustav of Sweden called him to his box and 
presented him with his personal Medal of 
Arts, a decoration rarely bestowed upon a 
foreign singer. The critics of Europe praised 
him lavishly. “Lawrence Tibbett combines 
the two arts of acting and singing with a 
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skill that made him the central figure of the 
performance,” wrote a London critic. In 
Paris it was said of him that he “belongs to 
the race of the grand lyric tragedians.” A 
Vienna critic said: “This American is a great 
outstanding artist, amazing in the scope of 
his talents.” 

Tibbett has achieved an almost equal suc- 
cess in the concert field. Each season he is 
compelled to cover 25,000 miles in this coun- 
try to fill his many concert engagements. 

Since 1929 Tibbett has also appeared in 
talking pictures; his most famous films in- 
clude The Rogue Song, Metropolitan, New 
Moon and Cuban Love Song. As a radio 
artist, Tibbett has long been a favorite. In 
1933, he was awarded a gold medal by the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters for 
good diction on the stage and the radio. 

Lawrence Tibbett has a New York apart- 
ment, and a home in Connecticut which con- 
sists of a seventy-two acre tract of wood- 
land, orchard and meadows. He calls his 
Connecticut home “Honey Hill Farm.” There 
are no valets or butlers at “Honey Hill 
Farm.” Tibbett’s life there is as simple and 
as unpretentious as the setting. 

His favorite diversions are those which 
bring him to sports. “I love walking, and 
during my season at the Metropolitan I walk 
from there to my New York apartment 
daily. I love swimming. When I am not 
singing in opera, I go swimming a great 
deal. My ambition is to climb Mount Rai- 
nier some day, or Mount Hood. When I 
was a boy, the mountain I climbed most was 
San Jacinto, 11,000 feet high.” 

Besides an entire repertory of concert 
songs, Tibbett has recorded for Vicror arias 
from operas by Gershwin, Rossini, Gruen- 
berg, Leoncavallo, Wagner and Howard 
Hanson. 


TINAYRE, YVES, baritone, a specialist 
in old French music, was born in Paris on 
April 25, 1895. His father was Louis Ti- 
nayre, the famous 
French painter; his 
mother was a remark- 
able amateur pianist 
who had been gradu- 
ated from the Geneva 


Conservatory with 
honors. 
Yves studied the 


piano with his moth- 
er, later supplement- 
ing this piano study 
with lessons in har- 
mony with Marsick. He also attended the 
University of Paris where he received the 
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degree of Bachelor of Arts. He then went 
to London for further vocal studies, which 
were interrupted by the outbreak of war. He 
joined the French army, fighting in the front 
lines. In 1916, he was wounded in action, 
and discharged from active service. 

When the war ended, Tinayre made his 
concert debut at Queen’s Hall, London. 
Feeling that he needed further coaching, he 
went to Milan to study with Gennari. Then 
he began his concert career anew. He gave 
recitals throughout Europe and appeared 
with leading orchestras. 

In 1924 he began to interest himself in old 
music. Together with his wife (who is of 
English birth) he started a collection of his 
own transcriptions of unknown works for 
solo voice from the twelfth to the end of 
the eighteenth century. Today this collec- 
tion includes about two thousand works, 
many of which have been successfully per- 
formed by him. 

He has since earned his greatest successes 
with performances of old music, particularly 
of old French songs. In 1930 he appeared 
at the music festival in Liége. At this time 
Oscar Thompson wrote of him: “To hear 
Tinayre with his exceptional vocal tech- 
nique and grace of delivery, his tenderness of 
mood and mastery of style, is an experience 
to cheer the heart of anyone who has grown 
skeptical with regard to songs and singers.” 
More recently, Ernest Newman has spoken 
of Tinayre as a “scholar-singer who sings 
better than any ordinary scholar has a right 
to do, and has more scholarship than all the 
other baritones of the world put together.” 

On September 15, 1939, Yves Tinayre 
made his American debut when he appeared 
as a guest artist at a concert given by the 
Congress of the American Musicological So- 
ciety at The Cloisters in New York. On No- 
vember 18, he made his more official Ameri- 
can debut at Town Hall, New York. “It is 
not primarily the voice itself, but the mag- 
nificent employment of it in the early sacred 
music in which he specializes, that puts his 
work in a niche all its own,” wrote the critic 
of The New Vork Times. 

But Mr. Tinayre does not confine his talent 
to old music alone. His expansive repertoire 
contains the treasures of the classic period, 
including Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and 
Loewe, as well as the principal works of the 
modern school. “This artist,” wrote Emil 
Vuillermoz, “phrases and chisels a Lied with 
conspicuous taste, and yet possesses the rare 
power to give life and soul to classical music 
by his own irresistible impulse.” 

Tinayre is passionately fond of painting 
and writing. His literary work has been de- 


voted to essays, short stories and numerous 
articles about early music. He has settled 
permanently in the United States, and now 
makes his home in New York City. 


TOKATYAN, ARMAND, opera tenor, 
was born in Bulgaria, on July 16, 1898, of 
American parents. 

As a boy he was | 
taken to Alexandria, | 
Egypt, where he sang | 
in public cafés. A few | 
years later he went to | 
Paris to learn the | 
trade of tailoring, but | 
instead, he applied | 
himself to singing in 
the cafés of the Left 
Bank near the Lux- 
embourg Gardens. 

In 1914 he returned to Egypt. When the 
War broke out his position became a deli- 
cate one, since he was Bulgarian by birth. 
He was, however, permitted by the British 
government to stay on parole, and he earned 
his living singing at the Café Boulevard. 
After this he entered operetta, scoring a 
great hit. He soon became a matinée idol, 
and was acclaimed in such favorites as The 
Chocolate Soldier and The Merry Widow. 

At the advice and insistence of the stage 
director of the Cairo Opera Company, he de- 
cided to turn to opera. In 1919 he went to 
Milan to study with Cairone. He worked 
for three years with this coach, and then 
made his debut at the Dal Varme in Manon 
Lescaut. 

Giuseppe Bamboschek urged him to come 
to America. When Tokatyan arrived in this 
country he was unknown and without re- 
sources. Through Bamboschek’s influence he 
was engaged for the Scotti Opera, where he 
made so good an impression that in 1921 he 
was given a contract for the Metropolitan 
Opera House. He made his New York 
debut on February 14, 1923 in Anima 
Allegra. 

Critics praised his singing for its “passion, 
fervor, tenderness and grace.” “He has a 
wonderful voice,” wrote one critic shortly 
after Tokatyan’s Metropolitan debut, “mel- 
low in its lower range, capable of remark- 
able expansion. It is a flawless voice, true to 
pitch, even in volume, flexible as a willow 
branch.” 

For more than a decade Tokatyan has been 
one of the leading tenors of the Metropolitan, 
featured in the Italian and French repertory. 
He has also sung in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, and made 
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guest appearances in many of the leading 
European opera houses. 

In the spring of 1933 Tokatyan left the 
Metropolitan. For the next few years he 
devoted himself to concert work, to appear- 
ances over the radio, and to occasional opera 
appearances at the Hippodrome, and during 
the summer at the Lewisohn Stadium. Dur- 
ing the supplementary spring season of the 
Metropolitan, in 1936, Tokatyan returned to 
sing in a few of his more famous roles. 
Since then he has appeared in the regular 
winter season of the Metropolitan. 

Tokatyan enjoys no little distinction as a 
linguist, being able to converse freely in nine 
different languages. His most rabid hobby 
is the candid camera; his passion is to snap 
his fellow artists during performances. To- 
gether with Lily Pons, Virgilio Lazzari, Wil- 
fred Pelletier and Earle Lewis he formed a 
Grand Opera Camera Club which meets 
regularly to compare pictures and to discuss 
their merits and faults. 


TOSCANINI, ARTURO. There will be 
few to deny that Arturo Toscanini belongs 
with the immortals of the baton; and that he 
is one of the most 
glamorous personali- 
ties of the contempo- 
rary concert world. 
He was born in Par- 
ma on March 25, 
1867, the son of a tail- 
or. Even as a student 
of the cello at the 
Parma Conservatory, 
which he had entered 
in his ninth year, he 
revealed a memory 
which amazed his teachers. He would play 
his exercises without looking at the printed 
page in front of him. Once, when one of his 
professors questioned him about his capacity 
to memorize, he proved his powers by taking 
several sheets of paper and reproducing the 
entire orchestral score of the Lohengrin 
prelude. 

He was graduated from the Conservatory 
in 1885 with a certificate of highest honors 
for cello playing; soon afterwards he joined 
the cello section of several orchestras. He 
next joined the orchestra of a wandering 
opera troupe which was scheduled to tour 
South America. It was with this company, 
in Rio de Janeiro, that Toscanini made his 
bow as conductor in 1886. 

The circumstances surrounding his historic 
debut are famous. The conductor of the 
opera company incurred disfavor with many 
of the performers. On arriving in Rio de 
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Janeiro, this conductor suddenly announced 
his resignation. An assistant conductor was 
called upon to substitute at the evening per- 
formance of Aida, but when he attempted to 
make his way to the conductor’s stand he was 
received by an ever increasing wave of hos- 
tility on the part of the audience. It was 
impossible to begin the performance. The 
director of the opera company had to seek 
another substitute who might meet with 
greater favor with the audience. Some men 
of the orchestra suggested the young cellist, 
Toscanini, who was known to have a remark- 
able memory and musicianship. In despair, 
the director accepted the suggestion. The 
sight of a mere boy (he was only nineteen 
years old) ready to conduct an opera per- 
formance must have aroused the interest and 
curiosity of the audience, for its hostility was 
instantly pacified. 

It was said that never before had that 
audience heard a performance of Aida such 
as this boy conducted that night. Almost 
with the first beat, he proved himself to be a 
forceful leader who, almost through sheer 
strength of will, made the orchestra and 
singers perform as they had never done for 
other conductors. The young substitute 
magnetized his audience, as well. And when 
the performance was over it rose to its feet 
to acclaim him. 

When Toscanini returned to Italy, he con- 
tinued his career as conductor with perform- 
ances in Turin, Monferrato, Verona, Rome, 
Milan, Brescia, Palermo, etc. Always he con- 
ducted from memory, and everywhere he 
revealed a capacity for conducting which 
seemed to have been born in him. The critics 
sang his praises, and—though his career had 
thus far been brief—already spoke of him as 
the most brilliant of the younger conductors 
in Italy. 

In 1898 Toscanini was appointed chief con- 
ductor and artistic director of La Scala. 
What he accomplished at La Scala has be- 
come a part of musical history. He shat- 
tered the traditional insularity of the Italians, 
enriching the repertoire of La Scala with a 
healthy variety of German, Russian and 
French operas, as well as the Italian favo- 
rites. He inaugurated rigorous rehearsals, 
and achieved a standard of performance 
which soon made La Scala one of the leading 
opera houses of the world. 

In 1908 Toscanini resigned from La Scala. 
What brought about his resignation, after ten 
magnificent years, has not been adequately 
explained. It is generally believed that his 
insistence on more rehearsals, and his refusal 
to permit any lowering of the artistic stand- 
ards he had established, brought about a 
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rupture between him and the directors. In 
the fall of 1908, Toscanini came to the 
United States for the first time. He made 
his American debut with Aida on November 
16. His first Wagnerian performance in 
New York took place on December 10 with 
Gétterdimmerung, which he amazed the 
audience by conducting from memory. There- 
after he became the idol of the Metropolitan, 
just as he had formerly been the idol at La 
Scala. 

Even in those years, the critics exhausted 
their repertoire of superlatives in speaking 
of his performances. “Perhaps ‘intense’ de- 
scribes the most characteristic trait of Tos- 
canini’s conducting,” wrote one New York 
critic. “The same electrifying current of 
magnetism throbbed through it, though there 
was also an undercurrent of poetic feeling, 
beautifully reserved and delicate at times, 
and again rising to the surface with torrential 
force. There was passion, now suppressed, 
now leaping into flame, but always controlled 
by a great will and mind. There was pro- 
found understanding of the musical and 
literary significance of the drama. There 
was extraordinary mastery of detail and an 
all compelling grasp of the broadly dramatic 
outlines.” 

Once again an inexplicable rupture brought 
to an end a magnificent regime. In 1915 
Toscanini suddenly resigned from the Metro- 
politan. Once again, too, the explanation has 
been given that the rupture was caused by 
Toscanini’s demand for additional rehearsals 
and the insistence that his word be law. In 
any case, Toscanini returned to Italy, and 
during the years of the war conducted in his 
native country, principally in charity concerts. 
for the wounded. 

In 1921 Toscanini returned to his con- 
ductor’s stand at La Scala, where he now re- 
mained for the next nine years. Meanwhile, 
in 1920-1921 Toscanini returned to the 
United States with the La Scala Orchestra 
and toured the country in one hundred and 
twenty-four symphony concerts. 

He was still principal conductor at La 
Scala (which under his influence had once 
again become a Mecca for the music lovers 
of Europe) when he came to America to be 
guest conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic. That was in 1926. In 1929, after 
resigning from La Scala he devoted his 
energies to his work as principal con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic. By 
remaining the conductor of this orchestra un- 
til 1936, Toscanini brought it to a position 
of leading importance among the orchestras 
of the world. Europe realized this force- 


fully in 1930 when Toscanini toured Europe 
with the orchestra. ; 

There were other great triumphs for this 
master of the baton. In 1930 he was in- 
vited to conduct at Bayreuth, being the first 
non-German conductor to direct at the Wag- 
nerian shrine. He conducted Tannhäuser 
and Tristan that year, and returned in 1931 
to conduct Tannhäuser and Parsifal. With 
the rise of the Hitler government to power, 
Toscanini expressed his resentment of their 
artistic policies by resigning from his en- 
gagements for the 1933 Bayreuth festival. 
In 1934 he associated himself with the Salz- 
burg Festival, and for the next few summers 
his opera performances at Salzburg drew 
music lovers from every part of the world. 
When Germany annexed Austria, Toscanini 
once again expressed his disapproval of the 
Nazi regime by refusing to appear at Mo- 
zart’s birthplace. 

When, in the spring of 1936, Toscanini 
announced his retirement as conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic (giving a special 
farewell concert which was an unforgettable 
tribute to the appeal of the man) it was 
generally believed that he was saying fare- 
well to America as well. But in 1937 it was 
announced that a special orchestra was being 
formed for him by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, so that his music might be 
broadcast to the entire nation. On Christmas 
night, 1937, Toscanini once again conducted 
an American orchestra, the N.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra, before a specially invited 
audience, but also for an audience of many 
million radio listeners. Since that time 
Toscanini has returned to America an- 
nually to conduct a season of symphony 
concerts over the radio with the N.B.C. 
Orchestra. 

In June, 1940, Toscanini and the N.B.C. 
Orchestra made an extensive good-will tour 
of South America. This was in the nature 
of a sentimental journey for Toscanini, for 
he was returning for the first time to the 
place where more than fifty years ago he had 
made his debut as a conductor. 

A unique combination of gifts have made 
Toscanini the greatest conductor of our time. 
There is his phenomenal memory, which has 
impressed the entire symphonic and operatic 
literature on his mind; there is his incom- 
parably sensitive ear; there is his profound 
musical erudition; there is his unblemished 
integrity; there is his conscientious applica- 
tion to the job of recreating a musical work; 
there is his freshness and youthfulness. But 
most important, perhaps, is the vibrancy of 
his personality which electrifies those who 
come into contact with him. As Stefan 
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Zweig so eloquently pointed out: “When 
Toscanini wills, all must will; when he com- 
mands, all must obey. Every musician who 
has been guided by the movements of his 
wonder-making baton will testify that, 
within the range of the elemental energy 
that radiates from it, lassitude and inaccuracy 
are dispelled. By a mysterious induction, 
some of his own electrical energy passes 
from him into every muscle and nerve, not 
only of the members of the orchestra, but 
also of all those who come to hear and to 
enjoy Toscanini’s will; for as soon as he ad- 
dresses himself to his task, each individual 
is inspired with the power of a divine terror, 
with a communicable strength, which, after 
an initial phase of palsied alarm, induces in 
those affected by it a might which greatly 
transcends the ordinary.” 

His is, finally, an altogether incredible 
capacity to sense what a composer has tried 
to put down on paper. An authenticated 
story tells how, when he directed Verdi’s 
Te Deum, he instinctively inserted a slow 
and subtle retard, something which was not 
indicated in the score. After the perform- 
ance, Verdi came to him and asked with 
amazement how he knew that a retard was 
called for in that passage. “I did not write it 
in because I was afraid that many con- 
ductors would draw it out and kill the whole 
effect.” It was Puccini who once said: “Tos- 
canini conducts a work not just as the writ- 
ten score directs, but as the composer had 
imagined it in his head even though he failed 
to write it down on paper.” 

When he is away from music (and he has 
interests outside of music) Toscanini is most 
interested in literature and painting. He is 
a passionate admirer of Goethe, Dante, 
Shelley and Shakespeare, many of whose 
works he has committed to memory. He has 
also more than the casual amateur’s ac- 
quaintance with painting. But his greatest 
pleasure comes in fingering his precious 
musical collection, the mere possession of 
which has brought him no little joy: the 
manuscript letters of Verdi and Mozart, 
manuscript scores of the great composers, 
ete. 

Toscanini’s wife is the former ballerina, 
Carla dei Martini, whom he married in 1897. 
They have three children. One of them, 
Wanda, is married to Vladimir Horowitz. 
The Toscaninis now live in Riverdale, New 
York. 

Toscanini has made recordings for Victor 
with the New York Philharmonic, the B.B.C. 
and the N.B.C. orchestras. These include 
major symphonic works by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Haydn and Rossini. 
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TOTENBERG, ROMAN, Polish violinist, 
was born in Lodz in 1913. He studied at the 
Chopin Conservatory with Michaelovitch, 
then in Berlin with 
Carl Flesch (winning. 
the Mendelssohn prize 
at the Berlin Acad- 
emy), and finally with 
Enesco in Paris. His 
concert debut took 
place in Paris, after 
which he gave con- 
certs throughout Eu- 
rope, distinguishing 
himself for his per-: 
formances of Mozart 
and for his interpretations of works by 
moderns. On his programs he featured 
music written especially for him by 
Szymanowski, Toch and Enesco. 

Late in 1935 Totenberg came to America 
for his first tour of the country, making 
his debut in Washington as soloist with the 
National Symphony Orchestra on November 
7, before a distinguished audience that in- 
cluded all ranks of officials, and the diplo- 
matic and resident society of Washington. 
Twelve days later he gave his first New York 
recital. It was said that “he has still much to 
learn of the fine points of interpretation, and 
he has the years before him to develop indi- 
viduality, authority and style.” 

After his American debut Totenberg re- 
turned to Europe once again to concertize 
extensively. He appeared in London, Paris, 
Warsaw and Stockholm, and was a featured 
artist of the Modern Music Festival in Bar- 
celona. He also toured with Szymanowski, 
in concerts devoted to his music. 

When he returned to America in 1936, it 
was said of him that he had “grown con- 
siderably in authority and grasp. His read- 
ings. . . had style, repose and refinement. 
His tone was rich and glowing, while pages 
of shimmering brilliance were negotiated 
with an excellent technical command and im- 
peccable intonation.” 

Besides his many recitals and appearances 
with orchestras, Totenberg has appeared in 
chamber music performances with the New 
Friends of Music in New York. 
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TOYE, GEOFFREY, conductor, was 
born in England on February 17, 1899, and 
studied at the Royal College of Music. He 
was conductor in various London theaters 
before he turned in the direction of sym- 
phonic and operatic music. In 1914, Toye 
first attracted attention as a conductor 
throughout the world of music when he di- 
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rected the world premiére of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ A London Symphony in London. 

The war interrupted his career. Toye 
served in the British army, rising to the 
position of major. When the war ended, 
Toye returned to the baton, conducting the 
Beecham Opera Company with great distinc- 
tion. He was also guest conductor of the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, showing 
equal aptitude for the direction of sym- 
phonies and operas. For two seasons, Toye 
was also the conductor of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan repertory of the D’Olly Carte 
theater. 

More recently, Toye has been managing 
director of Covent Garden. In this office he 
frequently visited the United States as re- 
cently as the fall of 1935, in order to study 
American methods of opera production and 
to engage Metropolitan stars for Covent 
Garden. He tried to establish a working 
agreement between the leading opera houses 
of Great Britain and those of the United 
States. 

In January, 1936, Toye resigned from his 
directorial post because of “differences of 
opinion between the directors and myself 
with regard to questions of policy, manage- 
ment and financial control.” He has since 
returned to conducting. 

With the London Symphony Orchestra 
Geoffrey Toye has recorded for VICTOR sev- 
eral works by Delius. Toye is the composer 
of a symphony, several ballets and songs. 

He is the brother of the late Francis Toye, 
well known English music critic. 


The TRAPP FAMILY CHOIR of Salz- 
burg is one of the most unique a cappella 
choral groups. At its concerts it features the 
polyphonic music of old masters, folk-songs 
of all countries and Austrian mountain-calls. 
It also includes instrumental music on its 
programs in the form of old music played on 
century-old block-flutes. 

The Trapp family consists of Baron Georg 
von Trapp, Frau Maria von Trapp; and their 
seven children. Baron von Trapp commanded 
an Austrian submarine during the World 
War. When the War ended, he returned to 
his family castle near Salzburg. There, in ac- 
cordance with the tradition of the family, he, 
his wife and their children frequently enter- 
tained themselves by making music. 

The family had no intention of becoming a 
professional music organization. One sum- 
mer, however, Lotte Lehmann visited at their 
home and was so enchanted by their musical 
performances that she urged them to con- 
sider a concert career. Under the direction 
of Franz Wasner, the Trapp family devel- 


oped a repertoire of more than three hundred 
works. They gave a concert over the radio 
from Salzburg one evening, when the Aus- 
trian Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg 
heard them and invited them to sing in 
Vienna. R 

The Vienna’ concert marked the begin- 
ning of a tour which, in 1936, took the 
family to France, England, Belgium and 
Italy. It became part of the Salzburg festi- 
val. In the fall of 1937 the Trapp family 
came to the United States. Traveling in a 
chartered bus, the Trapps toured the mid- 
West and the South. On December 11, 1938, 
the Trapps gave their first New York per- 
formance. They appeared (as has since be- 
come habitual with them) in the costume 
of the Austrian peasant, which they never 
change for city dress. 

“There was something unusually lovable 
and appealing about the modest, serious sing- 
ers of this little family aggregation as they 
formed a close semi-circle about their self- 
effacing director for their initial offering, the 
handsome Countess von Trapp in simple 
black, and the youthful sisters garbed in 
black and white Austrian folk costume en- 
livened with red ribbons,” wrote the critic of 
The New York Times. “It was only natural 
to expect work of exceeding refinement from 
them, and one was not disappointed in this. 
All of these vocalists possessed absolute pitch. 
Their work was delightfully intimate, 
rhythmically secure, and above all, expressive 
and admirably transparent. The voices, 
though not large, were mellow, well-blended 
and remarkably sure in matters of 
intonation.” 

The Trapp Choir toured Scandinavia and 
Western Europe extensively after their first 
tour of America, and returned to the United 
States for additional tours in 1939 and 1940. 

The Trapps have made many recordings 
for Vicror of early choral music by De 
Lassus, Areadelt, Praetorius, Hassler and 
other masters of polyphonic music, as well as 
many folk-songs of Central Europe. 


TRAUBEL, HELEN, American soprano, 
was born in St. Louis, Missouri, where she 
began her study of music. After studying 
with Mme. Vetta-Karst, Traubel made her 
debut with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra in 1925. During the next decade 
she appeared in recitals, as soloist with 
major orchestras, and over the radio. Then 
the Metropolitan Opera House featured her 
during the spring supplementary season of 
1937, when she created the principal soprano 
role in Damrosch’s The Man Without a 
Country. 
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Since this Metropolitan debut Traubel 
has grown considerably as an artist, both in 
her vocal technique and in her interpretative 
insight. In 1938 she withdrew from all ap- 
pearances to devote herself to intensive study 
and to the prepara- 
tion of an operatic 
repertoire. 

On October 8, 1939, 
she appeared in a re- 
cital at Town Hall 
when she disclosed 
how she had grown 
during her absence. 
“Miss Traubel’s voice 
is dramatic and opu- 
lent,” wrote the critic 
of The New York 
Times, “produced with the ease of a solid 
technical foundation and the poise of 
maturity.” 

A great part of her study, during her 
period of retirement, was devoted to the 
Wagnerian roles. Her first important ap- 
pearance in Wagner’s music took place on 
October 22, 1939, when she was featured 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, in a Wagnerian program dedi- 
cated to the memory of Lawrence Gilman. 
“Yesterday, in one of the town’s largest con- 
cert halls and before a sized symphony Miss 
Traubel confirmed her caliber as singer and 
artist,” wrote the New York Times critic. 
“Hers is a voice that, far from being over- 
whelmed by an orchestra of a hundred men, 
is best revealed by just such a musical com- 
plement.” 

‘In an editorial, Pitts Sanborn sang the 
praises of Helen Traubel’s performance. 
“Seldom, whether in the concert room or in 
the theatre, is it one’s privilege to witness so 
eminent an achievement in the Götterdäm- 
merung finale. ... Of paramount impor- 
tance were Miss Traubel’s voice and singing. 
The evenness, strength and splendor of color 
that characterized the former had their 
counterpart in the grand design of her decla- 
mation and the appropriately wrought detail 
with which its outlines were stored.” 

In the fall of 1939 Helen Traubel re- 
turned to the stage of the Metropolitan. On 
December 29 she appeared in her first Wag- 
nerian role at the Metropolitan, that of 
Sieglinde. She further impressed herself as 
an outstanding interpreter of the Wagnerian 
music dramas. She was featured in the 
Italian and French repertory with equal 
success. 

Traubel, who realizes how physically exact- 
ing is the task of an opera singer, leads a 
temperate life. She does not smoke, and her 
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only indulgence in drink is an occasional 
glass of wine. She enjoys long walks, the 
movies, and good food. She never permits 
herself the luxury of late hours or so-called 
“good times.” She works hard at her sing- 
ing, practices about two hours every day in 
the week, and spends several hours more in 
learning her opera roles. 


The TRIO OF NEW YORK is composed 
of Daniil Karpilowsky, violinist, Felix Sal- 
mond, cellist, and Carl Friedberg, ‘pianist. 
Salmond and Friedberg are discussed in 
special articles. Daniil Karpilowsky was born 
in Russia and began to play the violin at the 
age of five. Six years later he became a 
pupil of Leopold Auer, with whom he re- 
mained for four years. At the same time he 
gave recitals throughout Russia and was ac- 
claimed as a prodigy. He soon devoted him- 
self to chamber music. He became a member 
of the St. Petersburg Quartet which, after the 
Revolution, was renamed the Stradivari 
Quartet. In 1924 he went to Germany, where 
he founded the Guarneri Quartet. With this 
group he toured Europe, India and South 
America for nine years. In 1933 he became 
director of the Rio de Janeiro Conserva- 
tory, holding this post for three years. In 
1937 he came to the United States, and soon 
afterwards joined Felix Salmond and Carl 
Friedberg in forming the Trio of New 
York. 

The Trio of New York began its career 
by giving a series of chamber music concerts 
at the David Mannes School in New York. 
On October 22, 1938 it made its formal debut 
at Town Hall, a concert that was so well 
received that several others followed. 
“These artists,” wrote the critic of The New 
York Times, “are not only excellent musi- 
cians in their own right, but they have be- 
come happily matched in the subtle elements 
—temperamental, aesthetic, technical—that 
are sine qua non of chamber music, worthy 
of the name. They form in effect, a single 
instrument of musical interpretation.” In 
1939-1940, the Trio of New York gave a 
series of concerts in New York, besides mak- 
ing appearances throughout the country. 


TURECK, ROSALYN, young American 
pianist, was born in Chicago on December 
14, 1914, of Turkish and Russian ancestry. 
At the age of four she already showed an 
unusual gift for music by improvising on 
several different instruments. She began the 
study of the piano at eight, and a year later 
gave two recitals at Lyon and Healy Halls. 
When she was thirteen, she won the first 
prize of $500 in a Greater Chicago Piano 
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Tournament in which 15,000 students par- 
ticipated. 

After studying the piano, first with Bril- 
liant-Liven, then with Jan Chiapusso, Tureck 
won a fellowship for the Juilliard Graduate 
School. There she became a student of Olga 
Samaroff. In 1935 Tureck was graduated 
from the Juilliard School “with distinction.” 

She entered the National Federation and 
Schubert Memorial contests, winning the 
$1,000 award of the National Federation, 
and also the Schubert Memorial award of an 
appearance with the 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. On October 10, 
1935, she made her 
debut at Town Hall 
in a recital. “In the 
first place,” wrote the 
New York Times 
critic of her playing, 
“her technical equip- 
ment proved a for- 
midable one... . And 
all she accomplished 
was the result of a keen governing intelli- 
gence and deep seriousness of purpose.” 

As a result of her successful debut, her 
schedule for the season of 1936-1937 became 
crowded with recitals and appearances with 
major orchestras, including the Schubert 
Memorial appearance with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Following her performance of 
the Brahms B-flat major concerto with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in New York on 
December 13, 1936, Lawrence Gilman wrote: 
“Miss Tureck played with a beauty and 
rectitude of feeling, a propriety of phrasing, 
a delicate and affectionate adjustment of 
dynamics and tonal values which brought us 
movingly close to the exquisiteness of the 
music’s thought.” 

Two weeks after this appearance, she 
gave a recital at Town Hall in New York 
in which she featured the Bach’ Goldberg 
Variations. During the 1937-1938 season, 
she earned the high praise and admiration 
of critics and musicians with her series of six 
recitals in New York (the last of which 
took place on December 18, 1937) in which 
she featured all the forty-eight preludes and 
fugues of Bach, as well as other masterpieces 
by Bach for the piano—a feat which only 
Harold Samuel had accomplished before her. 
Her admirable projection of all of Bach’s 
piano music has made more than one critic 
refer to her as a Bach specialist. In recog- 
nition of this achievement, she was awarded 
in 1938 the Town Hall Young Artists’ 
Award. 

When, because of the outbreak of the war, 


Myra Hess cancelled her American tour of 
1939-1940, Tureck was called upon to substi- 
tute for her. 

Rosalyn Tureck teaches the piano at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music and at 
the David Mannes School of Music. She 
has also been on the faculty of the Juilliard 
Graduate School. She has made a few 
Bach recordings for VICTOR. 


URBANEK, CAROLYN, American con- 
cert and radio soprano, was born in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, of Polish parentage. She 
had her first musical 
experience at the 
Polish Church in 
Lowell where, at the 
age of fourteen, she 
was both organist and 
choir leader. 

She sang for Mar- 
cella Sembrich, who 
predicted a successful 
future for her and ac- 
cepted her as a pupil. 
After studying with 
Sembrich, Urbanek won a scholarship for 
the Institute of Musical Art in New York. 
where she was graduated in 1933 with 
honors. 

Her concert debut took place at Jordan 
Hall, Boston, on May 6, 1934. “She has a 
beautiful lyric soprano, a first-rate technical 
equipment, a smooth legato and rudimen- 
tarily expressive phrasing,” wrote Moses 
Smith. “She has, finally, what so many so- 
called singers lack—the lyrical temperament.” 

Her success inspired the Polish Society to 
send her on a tour of Poland. She visited 
all places of interest, and sang in many of 
Poland’s historic churches and national 
shrines. 

When she returned to America, she con- 
tinued her career as concert artist. During 
the 1937-1938 season she gave twenty-eight 
recitals from New York to Texas. She also 
associated herself with the radio, becoming 
one of its favorite sopranos. She appeared 
on a twenty-six-week program with Rich- 
ard Bonelli over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, and also in a series of radio pro- 
grams called The Story of the Song. She 
was featured on the Rising Musical Star 
program and won a prize award of $500. 
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VAN GORDON, CYRENA, American 
contralto, was born in Camden, Ohio, on 
September 4, 1896. She was a pupil of Louise 
Dotti at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 
Campanini, the conductor of the Chicago 
Opera, heard her and gave her a three year 
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contract. Her debut took place on November 
23, 1913, when she appeared in Aida. “Miss 
Van Gordon disclosed a beautiful voice of 
wide range.” 

During her pro- 
longed association 
with the Chicago 
Opera, she distin- 
guished herself in a 
great variety of roles 
including Erda, Fric- 
ka, Brangäne, Hero- 
diade, Delilah, Azu- 
cena, Princess Eboli 
and Gertrude. 

After a period in 
which she devoted herself to concert work 
and to guest appearances in leading opera 
houses, Cyrena Van Gordon became a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera House. Her 
Metropolitan debut took place on January 
18, 1934 in Aida. “She sings,” wrote the 
critic of The New York Times, “and moves 
about with the authority of complete famil- 
iarity with her role and its tradition. She 
was in good voice last night... . Her in- 
terpretations was definitely creditable.” 


VAN HOOGSTRATEN, WILLEM, con- 
ductor, was born in Utrecht on March 18, 
1884. He began to study the violin in his 
eighth year, and when 
he was sixteen went 
to Cologne and en- 
rolled in the Con- 
servatory. He re- 
mained there six 
years, playing in the 
orchestra and special- 
izing in performances 
of chamber music. 


His first assign- 
ment as conductor 
took place in a 


health-resort where he was called upon to 
conduct a small orchestra. This engagement 
convinced him that he wished above every- 
thing else to be a conductor. He then went 
to Kleefeld, where for three years he di- 
rected an orchestra. 

In 1911 he was married to Elly Ney, the 
concert pianist. For: the next few years he 
concertized with her throughout Europe, 
appearing with her in concerts of chamber 
music. But he soon returned to the baton. 
He conducted an important Brahms festival 
in Vienna, and an equally important Mozart 
festival in Salzburg. He gave guest per- 
formances with outstanding European or- 
chestras. Then, in 1921, he came to the 
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United States, and became a guest conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium. 

He became identified closely with the sum- 
mer concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium where 
he remained a great favorite of the audiences 
for many years. He was a conductor who 
was forceful and magnetic; and his interpre- 
tations were well formulated. But equally 
important in his success at the Stadium was 
the fact that he instituted, for the first time 
at the Lewisohn Stadium, programs of un- 
questionably high standard, achieving a level 
of artistic importance (which it has since 
retained) comparable to that of any great or- 
chestra during the winter season. Willem 
van Hoogstraten appeared annually at the 
Lewisohn Stadium from 1922 to 1939. 

In 1925, Van Hoogstraten was appointed 
permanent conductor of the Portland, Ore- 
gon, Symphony Orchestra, holding this posi- 
tion until the orchestra disbanded in 1937. 
He has also been a guest conductor in Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, St. Louis and Los Angeles. 

In 1939 he accepted the post of permanent 
conductor at the Mozarteum in Salzburg. It 
was because of this assignment that he was 
forced to bring to an end his long association 
with the Stadium concerts in New York. 

He has also been a guest conductor in 
Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis and Los 
Angeles. 

In 1927, he was divorced from Elly Ney. 


VILLABELLA, MIGUEL, a favorite ten- 
or in France, was born in Bilbao, Spain, in 
or about 1903. His father, a baritone, had 
sung in opera performances in Spain and 
Italy. He gave Miguel his first vocal lessons. 

When he was fourteen years old, Villa- 
bella was brought by his parents to Paris 
where he began to prepare himself for a 
business career. Although his father dis- 
couraged a musical vocation, he did not pre- 
vent him from studying singing. Thus, at 
the same time, Villabella studied with Du- 
monter and Isnardon. 

Villabella’s opera debut took place in Poi- 
tiers in Tosca. Then, after singing in Cher- 
bourg and other small French towns, he 
was engaged by the Opéra-Comique. This 
was in 1920. At first he was assigned only 
small roles, but after a highly creditable per- 
formance in Fortunio by Messager (his first 
important part) he was given major tenor 
roles. At the Opéra-Comique, Villabella per- 
formed in an extensive opera repertory with 
great distinction. 

He left the Opéra-Comique in 1928 to be- 
come principal tenor at the Paris Opéra. He 
made his first appearance at the Opéra in 
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Faust on October 15. He was a great suc- 
cess, and this success was increased with 
succeeding appearances in Rigoletto, Romeo 
and Juliet and La Traviata. Since then, he 
has been one of the leading tenors at the 
Opéra, singing the major roles in the French 
and Italian repertory. He has also been 
featured in several important premières in- 
cluding Ibert’s Persée et Androméde, Bru- 
neau’s Virginie and Milhaud’s Maximilien. 
Villabella has also appeared in Belgium and 
in virtually every important city in France. 

Adolphe Piriou has pointed out that the 
qualities which have made Villabella one of 
the leading tenors in France are “his musical 
sensibility, the variety of his talent and the 
suppleness of his warm voice.” 


VINES, RICARDO, pianist, has been one 
of the most distinguished protagonists of 
modern piano music. He was born in Leri- 
da, Spain, on February 5, 1875. After study- 
ing with Pujol in Barcelona, he went to Paris 
and studied at the Paris Conservatory with 
De Bériot, Lavignac and Godard. He was a 
fellow pupil of Ravel. 

From the first, his career was marked by 
his independence in featuring works by 
modern composers, and performing them 
until they received recognition. He was 
one of the first pianists to perform De- 
bussy’s piano works extensively in public; 
and it was he who was largely instrumental 
in bringing these works to fame. The Pour 
le Piano suite he introduced on January 11, 
1902; on January 9, 1904, he introduced Les 
Estampes. He gave the world premiére of 
the first book of Images on March 3, 1906. 

Vifies did a similar service for the piano 
works of Ravel. In 1902 he gave the first 
performance of the Jeux d'Eau and the 
Pavane pour une Infante Défunte, both of 
which have since become world famous in 
the piano repertory. Some years later he 
also introduced Gaspard de la Nuit. 

His devotion to modern music has been 
indefatigable; he continually featured the 
works not only of Debussy and Ravel, but 
also of Fauré, Albéniz, De Falla and other 
younger voices of the French, Russian and 
Spanish schools. As recently as 1936 and 
1937 he was still pleading the cause of the 
younger composer when he performed for 
the first time new piano works by Olivier 
Messiaen and Daniel-Lesur. 

Vifies’ technique was extraordinary, and he 
has distinguished himself for his capacity to 
play many different styles with equal apti- 
tude. “He can assume all shapes,” wrote 
G. Jean-Aubry. “There are few more varied 
than he. It is not yet sufficiently known 
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that he is not merely a pianist, but one of the 
greatest artists of our time. He has con- 
quered for French music the best minds 
from North and South. He carries on a 
peaceful struggle with the uncomprehend- 
ing and the timid wherever an alert musician 
calls him.” 


VIOLIN, MISCHA, violinist and con- 
ductor, was born in Russia in or about 
1902, and began his career as a child 
prodigy of the violin. 
His studies began in 
his fourth year on an 
improvised instrument 


constructed from a 
cigar box. At eight, 
he was awarded a 


scholarship for the 
Stern Conservatory in 
Berlin. He made his 
debut in a recital at 
the age of nine, and 
shortly after this he 
was a guest conductor of the Bliithner 
Orchestra. 

Four years later, on the invitation of 
Artur Nikisch, he performed as violin soloist 
with the Berlin Philharmonic. Soon after- 
wards he was invited by the Queen Mother 
of England, Alexandra, to play at Bucking- 
ham Palace before the royal household. 
Taken under the protection of Lady Norah 
Noel Gainsborough, Mischa Violin became a 
great success in London. 

Shortly after the war broke out, Violin 
played the popular tunes of the day in Lon- 
don hospitals for wounded soldiers. Two 
years later he managed to enlist in the Amer- 
ican cavalry, but was soon deflected into less 
hazardous service as a violinist to raise funds 
for Liberty Bonds. 

When the war ended, Violin returned to 
concert work, touring South America, then 
coming to the United States. His American 
debut took place at Carnegie Hall in 1920. 
This was followed by many recitals and en- 
gagements with orchestra. 

For the next few years, Violin devoted 
himself to orchestral work. He was con- 
certmaster of the Manhattan Symphony, 
New York Symphony and Beethoven Sym- 
phony orchestras. For a period he also 
worked in Hollywood, conducting orchestras 
and writing musical scores for the films. In 
1933 he returned to New York to become 
assistant conductor of the Radio City Music 
Hall Orchestra. He frequently appeared not 
only as conductor of this orchestra, but also 
as violin soloist. 
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During the 1938-1939 season, Mischa 
Violin returned to concert work with a re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall on October 24, 1938 
which began a nationwide tour. He had 
not performed in New York in recital for 
more than a decade. “Technical facility of a 
high order went hand in hand with a clean 
tone,” wrote one critic. “Mr. Violin’s 
musical accomplishment was always in evi- 
dence, and he played with control, authority 
and a sense of style.” 


VIROVAI, ROBERT, violin virtuoso, 
was born in Daruvar, Jugoslavia, on March 
10, 1921. He first studied the violin with 
his mother, and at the 
age of thirteen went 
to the Budapest Con- 
servatory to become a 
` pupil of Jenö Hubay. 
Virovai first came 
_ to the attention of the 
music world in the 
spring of 1937 when 
he was the winner of 
an international con- 
test held in Vienna 
- among violinists and 
cellists. He played the Brahms concerto. 
Shortly after this he also won first honors 
in the Concours Y saje in Brussels. 

His debut took place in the fall of 1937 in 
Vienna when he played the Beethoven con- 
certo with the Vienna Philharmonic. Her- 
bert F. Peyser sent a dispatch to The New 
York Times proclaiming Virovai an extraor- 
dinary discovery. “He is a violinist of in- 
tuitive and outstanding gifts and exquisite 
attainments. To an inborn musicality he 
unites a kindling but controlled tempera- 
ment, an enviable poise, a gratifying relish 
of his task, and an unfailing good taste in 
carrying it out.” 

After touring Europe in recitals and as 
soloist with orchestra, he came to America 
in 1938, making his debut with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra on Novem- 
ber 3 in the Vieuxtemps D-minor concerto. 
He was hailed by the critics. "Here is a 
born fiddler,” wrote Olin Downes, “a young 
man of the most genuine talent and sensi- 
bility, already a powerfully equipped tech- 
nician and an interpreter to reckon with.” 
He confirmed this good impression with 
his first New York recital on December 18. 
“The masterful poise of the bow, the ac- 
curacy and fleetness of the fingers bespeak 
not precocity but the unmistakable flair of 
one who, as they say, was born with the 
fiddle in his hands.” 
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Virovai’s concert engagements throughout 
the country have since been extensive. 


VOGEL, ADOLF, bass-baritone, was 
born in Munich and began his musical career 
as a violinist. He studied at the Munich 
Conservatory, and in 
his eighteenth year he 
was appointed con- 
certmaster of the 
Munich Philharmonic. 
An injury to his left 
hand suddenly 
brought his instru- 
mental career to an 
end. Always fond of 
singing, and posses- 
sing a striking voice, 
he decided to turn to 
vocal music. He studied the voice for four 
years with Bahr-Mildenburg, and then made 
his opera debut in Klangenfuhr in The Fly- 
ing Dutchman. 

He proceeded to master the Wagnerian 
repertory, soon appearing in all the major 
music dramas. For five years he was associ- 
ated with the Munich Opera, where his per- 
formances of Wagner and Mozart were par- 
ticularly praised. He also appeared in guest 
performances in Leipzig, Karlsruhe, London, 
Vienna, Paris and Antwerp. He was finally 
engaged by the Metropolitan Opera House, 

On December 3, 1937, he made his Metro- 
politan debut in Siegfried, in the role of 
Alberich. “Adolf Vogel sang the best 
Alberich in recent memory,” wrote one New 
York critic. A similar opinion was expressed 
by another critic: “It is difficult to remem- 
ber when anyone has surpassed this interpre- 
tation.” On January 14, 1938, Vogel ap- 
peared as Beckmesser in Die Meistersinger. 

Vogel has appeared in almost every Wag- 
nerian music drama at the Metropolitan, 
and has always given creditable perform- 
ances. He has earned particular distinction 
as Klingsor in Parsifal, which, in the opinion 
of the critic of the New York Sun, “he sang 
.. . better than it has been sung in these 
surroundings since Parsifal was returned to 
the repertory after the World War.” 


Blackstone Studio 


VRONSKY and BABIN, famous two- 
piano team, consists of Vitya Vronsky and 
Victor Babin, who in private life are husband 
and wife. Vitya Vronsky was born in Kiev, 
studied at the Kiev Conservatory and made 
her debut as piano virtuoso in her native city 
in her fifteenth year. She then went to 
Berlin to complete her studies with Artur 
Schnabel. 
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A fellow-pupil under Schnabel was Vic- 
tor Babin who was born in Moscow, and 
whose early music study took place at the 
Riga Conservatory. A friendship developed 
between Vronsky and Babin, finally resulting 
in marriage. 

After successful appearances as a two- 
piano team in leading European cities, and 
throughout England, Vronsky and Babin 
came to the United States early in 1937, 
making their American debut in Baltimore, 
Maryland. A New York recital followed, 
the success of which resulted in radio ap- 
pearances, and an extensive tour of the coun- 
try. They returned to the United States 
again in 1937-1938 and made an even more 
favorable impression. 

The critic of The New York Times has 
written that they have “all but metamor- 
phosed a long neglected musical medium to 
the rank of the solo piano. They have ac- 
complished this by a shrewd exploitation of 
those attributes that make two piano playing 
more than the simultaneous sounding of two 
instruments. . . . They stress the medium’s 
capacity for polyphony, extend its color 
range enormously by exacting no less tonal 
variety than in the solo piano, and tran- 
scend the elementary laws of merely good 
ensemble by endowing their collaboration 
with a flexibility of tempo, phrasing and 
dynamics that fall upon the ear.” 

Vronsky and Babin have recorded for 
Victor works by Rachmaninoff, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Arensky and Borodin. 


WALLENSTEIN, ALFRED, cellist and 
conductor, was born in Chicago on October 
7, 1898, of a German mother and an Aus- 
trian father. He can 
trace his lineage back 
to Waldenstein von 
Wallenstein, German 
statesman and na- 
tional hero of the 17th 
century. 

Shortly after Al- 
fred’s birth, the fam- 
ily moved to Los An- 
geles, California. It 
was there that Alfred, 
then eight years of 
age, was given by his father a gift of a cello. 
Wallenstein began to study the instrument 
with Mme. Grofé (the mother of Ferde 
Grofé), and continued his studies later with 
Julius Klengel. Five years after he had 
taken his first lesson, Wallenstein made his 
debut in Los Angeles, becoming known 
throughout southern California as a boy 
prodigy. He was given a contract by the 


Orpheum theaters to tour the country. 
After a year of these appearances, Wallen- 
stein returned to California and, giving his 
promise to Alfred Hertz that he would put 
on long trousers, was engaged for the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. The follow- 
ing year (1917) Wallenstein was engaged by 
Pavlova as solo cellist of her orchestra dur- 
ing her tour of South and Central America. 

In 1919 Wallenstein joined the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, the youngest member of the 
orchestra. From here he went on to Chicago 
in 1922, engaged by Frederick Stock for the 
Chicago Symphony. He remained in Chi- 
cago seven years, appearing many times 
as soloist and concertizing extensively. He 
also held cello classes at the Chicago Musical 
College. 

In 1929 Wallenstein was engaged by 
Toscanini as first cellist of the New York 
Philharmonic, a post Wallenstein retained 
until Toscanini resigned his conductorial post 
in 1936. During this time, Wallenstein fre- 
quently appeared as soloist under Toscanini 
in performances of many cello masterpieces. 

It was Toscanini who advised Wallenstein 
to abandon his cello and turn to the more 
artistically satisfying field of conducting. 
Wallenstein first began conducting in 1931 
when he directed an orchestral program over 
the radio. The following summer he was 
engaged as leading conductor at the Holly- 
wood Bowl. In 1933 he began conducting 
his now-famous Sinfonietta over WOR. In 
February, 1935, Wallenstein was appointed 
musical director of WOR. 


As musical director, Wallenstein has con- 
ducted many important programs, including 
the concerts of the Sinfonietta and the Sym- 
phonic Strings at which he succeeded in 
resurrecting many masterpieces of music 
long forgotten; he also introduced many 
new works by modern composers. Besides 
these orchestral concerts, he directed several 
series of unquestioned significance. One of 
these was the Sunday evening series devoted 
to all the church cantatas of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach. Another was the Saturday eve- 
ning series which concentrated on Mozart 
operas, some of which had never before been 
heard in America. A third important series 
was undertaken with Nadia Reisenberg, 
pianist, and was devoted to all the piano 
concertos of Mozart. Other series conducted 
by Wallenstein included one of modern 
American choral music. 

Wallenstein has appeared as guest con- 
ductor of many major orchestras, including 
the Philadelphia, Cleveland and Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. In the autumn of 1939 he 


directed the N.B.C. Orchestra for four con- 
secutive weeks. 

Aside from music, Wallenstein’s interests 
include tennis, billiards, and an occasional 
game of poker. 

For Cotumstia, Wallenstein and his Sin- 
fonietta have recorded several works by 
Mozart. 


WALTER, BRUNO, who stands with the 
great German conductors of all time, was 
- born in Berlin on September 15, 1876. His 
real name is Bruno 
Schlesinger. His mu- 
sical education was 
begun early, and was 
continued at the Stern 
Conservatory. He was 
an extraordinarily 
gifted pupil, particu- 
larly in playing the 
piano; but before he 
was graduated from 
the Conservatory he 
knew that he wanted 
to become a conductor. 

He received his apprenticeship in several 
obscure German opera houses. Then he 
went to Hamburg where he met Gustav 
Mahler, who soon became his friend, advisor 
and teacher all in one. Mahler took Walter 
with him to the Vienna Opera, of which he 
had just become musical director. This was 
in 1901. Walter remained an assistant con- 
ductor of the Vienna Opera until 1912, five 
years after Mahler himself had resigned, and 
was to a large degree responsible for carry- 
ing ọn at least a part of the great tradition 
established by his teacher. In 1911 Walter 
also directed the Singakademie, once con- 
ducted by Brahms. 

Walter’s experience as assistant to Mahler 
was perhaps the greatest single influence 
in his life. Mahler was a taxing master, 
Walter a willing and idolatrous pupil. From 
Mahler, Walter received a rigorous schooling 
in the art and science of musical. interpre- 
tation. From Mahler, too, he received a 
penetrating knowledge of great operatic 
music—this, and the devotion to his task, and 
the high and unblemished integrity which 
were qualities Mahler possessed. Under 
Mahler, Walter developed from an inexpe- 
rienced and raw conductor tọ a mature 
musician. 

His admiration of Mahler, Walter has 
since expressed in a frankly adulatory book. 
Walter has also, particularly since Mahler’s 
death, devoted himself to the task of popu- 
larizing Mahler’s music throughout the 
world, consistently giving devoted perform- 
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ances of Mahler’s work wherever he is called 
upon to conduct concerts. 

After Vienna, Bruno Walter passed from 
local to European fame. In 1914 he was 
called to Munich to succeed Felix Mottl in 
the important post of general music director. 
Here his increasing authority as an inter- 
preter of Wagner, Mozart and Beethoven 
brought further distinction to the great 
Munich Opera. In 1922 Walter resigned 
from his Munich post, and from this time 
on his career assumes international signifi- 
cance. 

Early in 1923 Walter came to America for 
the first time, making his debut as a guest 
conductor of the New York Symphony So- 
ciety on February 15, 1923. It cannot be 
said that at this time his full stature as con- 
ductor was appreciated, even though he was 
invited to return as guest conductor in 1924, 
and again in 1925. The music audiences, in 
general, did not take to him—partly because 
there was nothing electric or sensational 
about his performances; but a small group of 
discriminating musicians recognized his 
genius. 

His international importance was further 
emphasized when, in 1922, he began his long 
and devoted association with the annual sum- 
mer Salzburg festival, of which he was soon 
to become one of the leading personalities. 
He also associated himself for the first time 
with Covent Garden in 1924, beginning a dis- 
tinguished association which, until 1931, was 
to make him one of the leading conductorial 
figures in London. In 1925 he became con- 
ductor of the Charlottenburg Opera in Ber- 
lin. In 1930, an even greater distinction be- 
came his when he became principal conductor 
of the historic Leipzig Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra. 

In 1932, after an absence of seven years, 
Bruno Walter returned to America as guest 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic. 
When he stepped on the stage of Carnegie 
Hall on January 13, 1932, he was no longer 
merely a highly gifted conductor, but rather 
a world-famous one. He was now received 
with that admiration which should have been 
his in 1923. His deep poetic vein as inter- 
preter, his fine musical intellect and his 
capacity to project performances of vitality 
and richness of feeling brought him admira- 
tion. Bruno Walter remained guest con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic for two addi- 
tional seasons. 

Meanwhile, the Nazi revolution was tak- 
ing place. One of its first victims was Bruno 
Walter, who was removed from all his con- 
ductorial posts in Germany. Henceforth— 
besides his all-important guest appearances 
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throughout Europe both in opera and sym- 
phony—Walter was to concentrate his activi- 
ties in Vienna, as conductor of the State 
Opera and the Philharmonic Orchestra. 


When Felix Weingartner resigned from 
his post as general music director of the 
Vienna State Opera in the fall of 1936 
(compelled to do so by the pressure of influ- 
ential musicians) Bruno Walter was ap- 
pointed principal conductor and “artistic ad- 
visor.” That he had been chosen, in spite of 
the undisguised anti-Semitic program of gov- 
ernment officials, was a tribute to the popu- 
larity of the conductor. Walter set about 
the task of restoring to the venerable opera 
house, which had fallen on evil days, some- 
thing of its former artistic significance. He 
succeeded only partly: the obstacles in his 
way were too formidable. 

Then, once again, Walter became a victim 
of political upheaval. In 1938 Austria was 
annexed to Germany. Fortunately Bruno 
Walter was at the moment in France, out of 
the reach of the hands of the invading Nazi 
army. For a second time, Walter was dis- 
possessed of home and position. He became 
a citizen of France, and devoted himself to 
conducting in London, Italy and France. 

In the fall of 1938, Bruno Walter re- 
turned to the United States as a guest con- 
ductor of the N.B.C. Orchestra. He was 
once again a guest of N.B.C. early in 1940. 
During the 1940-1941 season he returned to 
the conductor’s platform of the New York 
Philharmonic as guest conductor, and made 
his American debut as opera conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Bruno Walter belongs with the great 
German conductors of all time. The tradi- 
tions of Hans von Bülow, Gustav Mahler, 
Felix Mottl and Karl Muck have passed on 
to him. Lawrence Gilman emphasized this 
very point when he wrote: “He is especially 
to be valued as an interpreter because he 
represents with a singular completeness and 
authenticity what one might call... the 
great central tradition of German musical 
culture. ... Here... are a breadth and 
gravity of conception, a weight of utterance, 
a warm and rich expansiveness relevant to an 
interpreter’s account of that mighty flowering 
of the musical spirit in Central Europe which 
began with Beethoven and has found its end, 
apparently, in Strauss. It is of this great 
tradition that Mr. Walter is particularly the 
mouthpiece.” 

In the opinion of some critics, Bruno 
Walter is greatest not as a conductor of 
symphonic music, but in the opera horse, 


particularly when he directs his beloved 
Mozart operas. “Away from the limelight 
of attention which is focused on symphony 
conductors, and secluded in the more obscure 
depths of the opera-pit, Walter loses that 
flair for personal exhibitions and that proc- 
livity for self-exploitation in his interpreta- 
tions that sometimes blemish his symphonic 
readings. His performances of the Mozart 
operas of Iphigénie en Aulide, Orfeo and 
Der Freischiitz are neat cases in point. Not 
merely refinement but restraint characterizes 
the performances of such works. His or- 
chestra assumes the fragile quality of a 
chamber music ensemble without collapsing 
under the strain. And in his exquisite ac- 
companiments to the arias, Walter permits 
the fine inner voices of the orchestration to 
assert themselves. When Walter conducts 
the operatic music of Gluck, Mozart, Doni- 
zetti and Weber, he belongs to a race of 
great interpreters.” 

A testimonial volume to Bruno Walter, 
on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, has 
been edited by Paul Stefan, and includes 
tributes by Lotte Lehmann, Thomas Mann, 
Stefan Zweig, and many other admirers. 

Bruno Walter’s recordings, with the prin- 
cipal orchestras of Vienna, Paris and Lon- 
don, are extensive. For CoLtumsia he has 
recorded major works by Wagner, Mahler, 
Mozart, Schumann and Johann Strauss. For 
Victor, he has recorded symphonies by 
Brahms, Haydn and Mozart, as well as thé 
Mozart D-minor piano concerto in which he 
both plays the piano solo and conducts the 
accompaniment. 

Bruno Walter has composed some chamber 
music works, some large works for orchestra 
and a library of songs. 


WEBSTER, BEVERIDGE, pianist, was 
born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on May 
30, 1908. His father, director of the Pitts- 
burgh Music Con- 
servatory, first took 
his son to a concert 
when Beveridge was 
two years old. The 
child showed such 
interest that he was 
henceforth frequently 
taken to the student 
concerts at the Con- 
servatory.. Always, 
after attending these 
functions, he was 
found by his parents giving imaginary piano 
recitals on the kitchen table or window-sill. 

His first piano lesson was given him by 
his father when Beveridge was five years 


old. The child made such progress that he 
was soon able to participate in the piano con- 
certs given from time to time at the Webster 
home. Though Beveridge Webster’s father 
recognized his son’s talent he refused to ex- 
ploit it, insisting that the boy devote himself 
to study. 

In his thirteenth year Webster went to 
Paris, entering the Conservatory as a pupil 
of Isidor Philipp. He was graduated in 1926 
with honors, and the distinction of being the 
first and only American ever to be awarded 
the Grand Prix at the Paris Conservatory. 

For several years he appeared successfully 
in Europe, both in recitals and as soloist with 
orchestras conducted by Klemperer, Mon- 
teux, Pierné and Gaubert. In 1934 he re- 
turned to America, making his American 
debut in the MacDowell Second Concerto 
with the New York Philharmonic on Novem- 
ber 11. “Mr. Webster played it with equisite 
virtuosity,” wrote one critic. “He has a 
brilliant technique and ample strength to vie 
with the orchestra.” Two weeks later, on 
November 30, he gave his first New York 
recital. At that time it was said of him that 
“his is an extraordinary pianistic aptitude. 
An uncommonly resonant tone that is sus- 
ceptible to a widespanned dynamic arch, a 
leveling technical proficiency and an apt sense 
of nuance are all his, consistently employed 
in a sober and dignified manner.” 

His appearances throughout the United 
States have been frequent; he has also been 
a soloist with the major orchestras. 

Although Webster has spent a great 
part of his life in Europe and has ac- 
quired a European perspective, he has re- 
tained his boyhood fascination for the Amer- 
ican sports of baseball and football. To these 
he now adds his love for tennis, which he 
enjoys both as a spectator and as a partici- 
pant. 

Like so many other musicians, Webster 
is superstitious. He looks upon the number 
13 as his lucky number. To support this 
superstition, he points out that he was sent to 
Europe on Friday the 13th, and in his 13th 
year; thirteen years later he sailed back to 
the United States. Whenever it is possible, 
he tries to schedule his concerts on the thir- 
teenth of the month. 


WEEDE, ROBERT, baritone, was born 
in Baltimore, Maryland, on Washington’s 
birthday in 1903. While attending school, 
he earned his living working in a truck 
garden. He appeared in school productions 
and at local concerts. 

Not until his nineteenth year did he turn 
serious to singing. He studied with George 
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Castelle in Baltimore, then sang with the 
De Feo Opera Company in Baltimore. In 
1927 he won a national contest sponsored 
by the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

After spending two years with the East- 
man Theater in Rochester, Weede was 
awarded a scholarship by the Caruso Memo- 
rial Foundation which 
entitled him to a year 
of study in Italy. 
Under Oscar Anselmi, 
in Milan, he worked 
on an opera repertory. 

When he returned 
to America, he went 
on a concert tour with 
the Romany Singers. 
In 1933 he was heard 
by S. L Rothafel, 
who engaged him for zoo aby else 
the Radio City Music Hall. Since then, 
Weede has been the leading baritone of the 
Music Hall, appearing in solo performances 
in the stage productions and in many of the 
concerts and opera performances broadcast 
by the Music Hall each Sunday. 

In 1937 Weede was engaged for the sup- 
plementary spring season of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, making his debut in Pagliacci. 
He was so favorably received that the fol- 
lowing season he was engaged for the regu- 
lar winter schedule. 

In 1939 Weede appeared in the world 
premiére of the radio opera The Old Maid 
and the Thief by Gian Carlo-Menotti, which 
marked the season’s closing of the N.B.C. 
Orchestra. He scored a personal triumph 
for his engaging and effective character- 
ization of the Thief. 


WEINGARTNER, PAUL FELIX, is one 
of the great German conductors of the past 
half century. His career virtually spans the 
history of modern 
conducting. He was 
born on the Dalma- 
tian coast, in the town 
of Zara, on June 2, 
1863, the son of the 
chief of the telegraph 
service. 

His father died 
when Felix was only 
a child, and the fam- 
ily went to the Aus- 
trian city of Graz. It 
was there that Weingartner began to study 
music, with his mother as his first teacher. 
Then he was sent to Dr. Wilhelm Meyer 
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for further instruction. He was so apt a 
pupil that by his sixteenth year he was able 
to publish a few of his compositions for 
the piano. 

In 1881 Weingartner entered the Leipzig 
Conservatory, where he soon proved to be an 
outstanding student, winning the much- 
coveted Mozart Award. It was at the Con- 
servatory that he first showed his talent for 
conducting. At a student concert he di- 
rected the Conservatory Orchestra in Bee- 
thoven’s Second Symphony from memory. 
This feat, however, earned for him only the 
denunciation of Karl Reinecke, who bitterly 
objected to a youngster dispensing with the 
score, 

After two years at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory, Weingartner went to Weimar, where he 
met and became an intimate friend of Franz 
Liszt. It was Liszt who recognized Wein- 
gartner’s talent for conducting and urged 
him to adopt it as a career. Through Liszt, 
Weingartner received his first conducting 
position as assistant to Hans von Bülow. 

It cannot be said that the historic associ- 
ation of Weingartner and Hans von Bülow 
was a happy one for the young conductor. 
Von Bülow was notorious for the freedom 
with which he interpreted the classics ; young 
Weingartner could never understand, or 
sympathize with, this tampering with master- 
pieces. At one time, Weingartner rehearsed 
Bizet’s Carmen in the presence of Von 
Bülow. He conducted it ‘with a fastidious at- 
tention to the minutest demands of the score, 
and Von Biilow criticized him severely for 
following the printed page so slavishly. Out- 
raged at Von Biilow’s lack of integrity, Wein- 
gartner slammed the score shut and rushed 
from the platform. Thus came to an end the 
relationship between a great conductor of an 
older school and a great conductor of a 

ounger one. 

In 1891, Weingartner was appointed con- 
ductor of the Royal Symphonic Concerts in 
Berlin. It was some time yet before his 
greatness as an interpreter became per- 
ceptible, but this post with the Royal Sym- 
phonic Concerts was important preparation 
for the major assignment of Weingartner’s 
early career. In 1908 he was called to 
Vienna to succeed Mahler as first conductor 
of the Vienna Opera and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. It was in Vienna that Weingart- 
ner rose to a position of first importance 
among the conductors of the time. It was 
generally recognized at this time that in the 
symphonies of Beethoven no conductor could 
approach his maturity, understanding and 
wisdom. And in other masterpieces of the 
classic school of opera and symphony, his 


readings were extraordinary for their 
lucidity and vitality. 

In 1905 he came to the United States for 
the first time, serving as guest conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic. One year 
later he returned to this country, this time to 
conduct the New York Symphony Society. 
The New York music lovers hailed him. “He 
is a commander of men, an authority and a 
master.” 

In 1912 Weingartner once again came to 
America, this time as conductor of opera. He 
made his operatic bow on February 12, 1912 
with the Boston Opera Company in Tristan. 
“There was finesse in the working out of the 
detail,” reported Philip Hale, “but there was 
a continuous flow of musical thought with its 
bursts and lulls of passion, with constantly 
varied expression. The orchestra sang a 
marvelous song.” 

Felix Weingartner remained the principal 
conductor with both the Vienna Opera and 
the Vienna Philharmonic until 1927. During 
this period he also appeared extensively as 
guest conductor throughout Europe, par- 
ticularly in London where he became so 
great a favorite that he was soon considered 
by the English as one of their own. 

“Weingartner is a classicist by tempera- 
ment and training, and in classic literature 
his touch is at its firmest,” the present writer 
has said in The Man with the Baton. “Sensi- 
bility, restraint and a mature intellect bring 
to his performance a very impressive nobility 
—and it has often been said that the majestic 
grandeur of his Beethoven has been equalled 
by no other conductor of our time... . 
Weingartner can maintain the classic line of 
a musical work with a hand that is always 
sure of itself, he can give voice to the most 
delicate harmonic schemes, and even the 
most fragile balances. His Mozart, there- 
fore, can be as sensitively poignant as his 
Beethoven is majestic. But perhaps the most 
significant quality of Weingartner’s conduct- 
ing is his unusual faculty for seeing a musical 
work as a whole; he has an instinctive feel- 
ing for architectural design.” 

In 1927 Weingartner settled in Basle, 
Switzerland, where he became conductor of 
the symphony orchestra and gave special 
courses in conducting at the Conservatory. 

Early in 1935, when Clemens Kraus re- 
signed from his post as artistic director of 
the Vienna State Opera, Felix Weingartner 
was recalled from Basle to Vienna. Thus, 
in his seventy-second year, Weingartner re- 
turned to Vienna to end his magnificent 
career in the city where he had earned his 
first artistic triumphs. During the summer, 


he appeared at the Salzburg 
festival. 

Unfortunately, the Felix Weingartner of 
1935 was no longer the Weingartner of 1915. 
He had grown old, and was no longer 
capable of filling a post of such importance 
as that of artistic director of Vienna Opera. 
As a result, a growing antagonism arose in 
Vienna to his regime—an antagonism which 
was created by the marked deterioration in 
the artistic standards of the Vienna Opera 
performances. In the fall of 1936, there- 
fore, Weingartner resigned from his Vienna 
post to conduct several performances in Ja- 
pan, and he has since been in comparative 
retirement. 

Felix Weingartner has conducted the or- 
chestras of Vienna and London for Cotum- 
BIA in all the nine symphonies of Beethoven, 
as well as in major symphonies by Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms and Haydn. He has 
also recorded other symphonic works by 
Beethoven, Johann Strauss, Wagner and 
Handel. 

Weingartner is a composer whose works 
are well known in Europe. His creative 
work is discussed in Composers of Today. 

He has written a book of reminiscences 
which throws illumination on his eventful 
career. On the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, a testimonial volume on Weingart- 
ner was published in Germany. 


summer 


WEINRICH, CARL, American organist, 
was born in Paterson, New Jersey, on July 
2, 1904. His early musical training took 
place in Paterson, 
where he began to 
study the organ in his 
sixth year. After this, 
he studied with Mark 
Andrews and, finally, 
for four years with 
Lynwood Farnham at 
the Curtis Institute 
of Music. When 
Farnham, then organ- 
ist of the Church of 
the Holy Communion 
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in New York, was on his death-bed, he 
asked his pupil to carry on his work at the 


Church. In 1930 Weinrich became organist 
at the Church of The Holy Communion, 
and in 1932 its choirmaster. He has retained 
both positions since that time. As organist, 
Weinrich has successfully carried on the 
traditions established by Farnham in giving 
recitals at the Church which cover the entire 
range of organ music. 

Besides his work as organist at the Holy 
Communion Church, Weinrich has been a 
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recitalist of outstanding importance. He has 
played in leading universities, churches and 
concert halls throughout the country. Several 
times he has appeared at the Library of 
Congress, and often he has been soloist with 
the foremost orchestras. “He can make an 
organ recital of genuine concert standard,” 
wrote one critic. “He builds a program that 
enlists interest, and he plays with the tech- 
nical superiority, the musicianship, and mas- 
tery of instrument of concert artists.” 

He is outstanding in the works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. “In all Bach’s varied 
styles,” once wrote Charles Haubiel, “from 
his most mature pieces, from the lighter, 
fanciful, pleasing compositions to the crea- 
tions of stupendous pyrotechnical intricacy, 
from works of the pure classic style to those 
of a truly romantic character—through all 
these Weinrich gives all that could be hoped 
for in the way of artistic interpretation, sin- 
cerity of expression and perfection of tech- 
nical control.” 

More recently Carl Weinrich has served 
as head of the organ department of the 
Westminster Choir College, and as instruc- 
tor of the organ at Wellesley College in 
Massachusetts. 

Carl Weinrich has made many recordings 
of organ music by Bach for Musrcrart, 


WERRENRATH, REINALD, the fa- 
mous baritone of concert hall and oratorio, 
was born in Brooklyn, New York, on August 
7, 1883. He was the 
son of a well known 
Danish opera singer 
who was the first 
artist to perform ex- 
cerpts from Parsifal t 
in the United States. i 

Reinald Werren- ? 
rath attended New 
York University, 
where he first at- 
tracted attention with 
his singing. His mu- 
sic lessons were begun with his father, then 
were continued with Dufft, Clark, Mees and 
Stephens. 

In 1907, Werrenrath made his concert 
debut at the Worcester (Massachusetts) 
Festival. He was acclaimed both for his 
sympathetic interpretations and for the 
pleasing quality of his voice. He undertook 
a tour of the country, and before long be- 
came a favorite recitalist. He also appeared 
as soloist with orchestra, being featured in 
many performances of oratorio, for which 
he seemed to be particularly adapted. In 
1912 he supplemented his singing engage- 
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ments with conducting the University 
Heights Choral Society which he had 
founded. 


On February 19, 1919, he made his opera 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
Pagliacci. His voice, wrote one critic, “was 
pure tone, beautifully produced, that carried 
like a bell.” He also appeared successfully 
as Escamillo and Valentin. `. He remained 
only one season with the Metropolitan. His 
success as a singer rests not on his operatic 
work but almost exclusively on his recital 
and oratorio performances. 

In 1921, and again in 1924, Werrenrath 
appeared successfully in London. Since then 
his appearances both in America and in 
Europe have been frequent. 

Werrenrath has also distinguished himself 
as a teacher of singing, being first a member 
of the Peabody Conservatory, then joining 
the staff of the Conservatory of Miami. In 
1932 he was given an honorary degree from 
New York University. 

On March 16, 1937, after an absence of 
several years, Werrenrath returned to the 
New York concert stage. “All the excellent 
points of his singing in former days were 
once more apparent: the impeccable diction, 
the full-throated virility of tone, and the un- 
usual command of pianissimo.” 

Many of Werrenrath’s favorite concert 
numbers have been recorded by him for Vic- 
TOR. 


WETTERGREN, GERTRUD, Swedish 
contralto, was born in Eslöv, Sweden, in or 
about 1896. Her original name was Gertrud 
Palson: Both her 
father and mother 
were trained singers, 
and they early en- 
couraged Gertrud to 
develop her voice. 
Later, the three often 
gave joint concerts in 
Eslöv. 

“I began to study 
when I was very 
young. My voice was 
ready for building 
when I was only fifteen. After half a year 
of study with an excellent teacher, Mme. 
Kallie Sandberg, I entered the Conservatory 
at Stockholm.” 

She had attracted the personal interest of 
Crown Princess Margaretha of Sweden, who 
offered her this opportunity to enroll at the 
Stockholm Conservatory. “When I first 
went to Stockholm I was very lonely. Hav- 
ing little spending money, I had to live very 
simply, and so met very few people. One 
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winter day I was walking along the street 
in pensive mood when the Crown Princess 
passed by in her automobile with her chil- 
dren. She thought I did not look quite hap- 
py, and that evening telephoned to inquire 
about my health and urged me to come to 
her if I needed anything. After that she 
frequently invited me to the palace to sing. 
When she died, her daughter, Princess In- 
grid, who is now Crown Princess of Den- 
mark, kept up the contact with me. I gave 
her singing lessons, and she always was 
at the opera house when I was scheduled 
to sing a new role. 

“At the Conservatory, I was given the 
elements of singing methods, and I learned 
much music of all kinds. Then to my mis- 
fortune I went to another private teacher. 
I had always had a big range—so much so 
that for a long time there was doubt as to 
where my voice properly belonged. This 
teacher encouraged me to work on coloratura 
exercises, dramatic soprano roles and con- 
tralto arias in the hope of finding where 
my voice really lay. That was a mistake. 
My voice became forced. 

“Under such difficult auspices, I entered 
my public career. How I managed to find 
favor I do not understand, but such was the 
case, and engagements began to crowd in. 
This meant hard work for which I was un- 
prepared under my existing vocal conditions. 
Presently I began to be conscious of tight- 
ness in my throat. Then I grew hoarse. 
Finally at a public concert as I sang the last 
note of the very last song, my voice left 
me completely. Not only was I unable to 
sing, but I could not speak. To a young 
girl anticipating a career, the blow was 
crushing. 

“The damage was so great that I re- 
quired long medical assistance. The doctor 
who examined my throat found that the 
vocal cords had been so forced that they no 
longer lay parallel to each other, but were 
in the shape of the letter V. After four and 
a half years of absolute quiet and medical 
care, my voice once more was restored to its 
normal health. It was then that my Italian 
teacher, Mme. Capiani, taught me to give my 
voice perfect and permanent freedom.” 

After some additional vocal training with 
Gillis Brant, Wettergren made her opera de- 
but at the Stockholm Opera as Cherubino in 
The Marriage of Figaro. Next she did Or- 
feo and Santuzza. When she was featured 
as Carmen, her success was firmly estab- 
lished. Of the many honors she received in 
Sweden the most celebrated was her appoint- 
ment by King Gustav V of Sweden as Singer 
to the Swedish Court (Hovsangerska). This 


honor had not been conferred on anyone for 
some eight years. 

Wettergren was invited to join the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. On December 20, 
1935, she made her Metropolitan debut in 
Aida. “In the early scenes,” wrote Olin 
Downes, “while she showed dignity, feeling 
and perception of artistic values, Miss Wet- 
tergren did not summon the tonal resources, 
or the grand line, that the passages which en- 
gaged her demand. However, her perfor- 
mances grew in color and intensity in the 
course of the evening.” 

She followed her Metropolitan debut with 
appearances as Brangäne in Tristan and 
Venus in Tannhäuser. Her greatest Metro- 
politan success, however, came with Carmen 
in which she appeared triumphantly for the 
first time on January 16, 1936. She sang the 
title role in Swedish, while the rest of the 
cast sang it in French. This was the first 
time that Swedish had been heard on the 
stage of the Metropolitan. Olin Downes 
wrote as follows of her Carmen perform- 
ance: “She gave the part exceptional dis- 
tinction. She sang like a true musician, and 
she conveyed what the composer and libret- 
tist intended by means of finesse rather than 
exaggeration.” 

In 1936, Wettergren was featured as 
Delilah in the Metropolitan revival of the 
Saint-Saéns opera. She has sung for several 
seasons with the Chicago Opera. In 1936, 
Wettergren made her London debut at Co- 
vent Garden. 

Gertrud Wettergren is married to Erik 
Wettergren, director of the Swedish Nation- 
al Museum. She is dark-eyed, raven-haired, 
slim and attractive. Of her diversions she 
has written: “I love dancing, especially the 
tango, which I learned in Spain. I love 
bridge and solitaire. I ski—everyone does in 
Sweden. And I have a passion for jewels, 
especially pearls. But rather than anything 
else, I love my home. Better than any 
amusement, I like to be at home with my 
husband, our little daughter, and a few 
friends.” 

She has one outstanding superstition. It 
is an old Swedish custom that being kicked 
brings luck. Wettergren, therefore, insists 
upon being kicked three times on leaving her 
hotel, and three times backstage before she 
makes a public appearance. Whoever hap- 
pens to be nearest her is called upon to of- 
ficiate at this ceremony. 


WHITE, PAUL, American conductor, 
was born in Bangor, Maine, on August 22, 
1895. At ten he began to study the violin 
with Pullen, after which he studied privately 
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for six years. He then went to the New 
England Conservatory of Music where he 
was a pupil of Chadwick, Elson and Winter- 
nitz. He was graduated in 1918. 

Eugéne Ysaye heard 
him play and engaged 
him for the Cincinnati 
Orchestra. For three 
years, White was first 
violinist with the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, 
sometimes appearing 
as a solo violinist in 
performances of con- 
certos, and at other 
times officiating as 
guest conductor in his 
own works. During these years he con- 
tinued to study with Ysaye. 

Following this period, he joined the facul- 
ty of the New England Conservatory where 
he remained for two years. He was then 
brought to Rochester by Eastman to become 
a teacher at the Eastman School of Music 
and a conductor of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic. Since then, White has been associate 
conductor of the Rochester Civic Orchestra 
and the Eastman School Symphony. He 
has also given guest performances with the 
Boston Symphony, the Cincinnati Symphony, 
the Rochester Philharmonic, and the New 
York Philharmonic orchestras. 

Paul White, who is a talented composer, 
has composed a symphony, a Poem for vio- 
lin and orchestra, and a variety of other 
works for orchestra, chorus and chamber 
music combinations. 


WILLIAMSON, JOHN FINLEY, choral 
conductor, was born in Canton, Ohio, on 
June 23, 1887. He was educated at Otter- 
bein College, and his 
musical studies took 
place with Herbert | 
Green, David Bis- | 
pham and Herbert 
Witherspoon. 

After serving as 
Dean of the Ithaca 
Conservatory, Wil- 
liamson founded the 
Dayton Choir in Day- 
ton, Ohio, with which 
he toured the country 
in choral concerts. On November 10, 1925, 
he made an appearance at Carnegie Hall. 
In 1926 Williamson founded the Westmin- 
ster Choir School at the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church. This was the forerunner 
of the now-famous Choir College in Prince- 
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ton, New Jersey, of which Williamson is 
director. 

As conductor of the Westminster Choir, 
Williamson has developed one of the eminent 
choral organizations in the country. With 
this choir, he has toured extensively 
throughout the United States in programs 
of great choral works of the past and pres- 
ent. He has won for himself the highest 
praises of musicians and music lovers, for 
his scrupulous attention to the details of 
performance. In 1929, and again in 1934, 
Williamson toured Europe with the Choir. 

Williamson has inaugurated an annual fes- 
tival of music at Princeton directed by Roy 
Harris, in which the Westminster Choir, the 
Roth String Quartet, and other performers 
participate. This festival has been particu- 
larly significant in presenting new American 
music. 

Williamson has received an honorary de- 
gree in music from Wooster College. 

With the Westminster Choir, Williamson 
has recorded for Vicror choral works by 
Bach and Roy Hrrris. 


WITTGENSTEIN, PAUL, one-armed pi- 
anist, was born in Vienna on November 5, 
1887. Joseph Joachim was his great-uncle. 
The Wittgenstein 
home was always the 
scene of music-mak- 
ing, often entertain- 
ing such famous visi- 
tors as Brahms. Paul 
Wittgenstein, there- 
fore, came into con- 
tact with great music 
at an early age. He 
studied the piano, be- 
coming a pupil of 
Malvine Bree, then of 
Josef Labor and finally of Leschetizky. 

He made his concert debut in Vienna in 
1913, giving promise of a successful career. 
The outbreak of the War in 1914 brought 
him into uniform. While fighting in Poland 
on the Russian front, he lost his arm, and 
was picked up by the Russian army which 
brought him back as prisoner. After being 
sent from hospital to hospital, he was finally 
interned in Omsk, in Siberia. In 1916, he 
was returned to Austria as an invalid. 

In Omsk he found a piano, and for di- 
version began to practice upon it with one 
hand. Back in Vienna, he worked diligently 
to restore the technique of his left hand with 
the hope of returning to the concert hall as 
a one-handed pianist. He found the reper- 
toire for left hand a small one, and he 
therefore set for himself the task of tran- 
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scribing many masterpieces for one hand. 
He also called upon his former teacher, 
Josef Labor, to compose a special concerto 
for him. In 1916 Wittgenstein made his 
second debut—this time as a one-armed pi- 
anist—in the Labor Concerto. His technique 
was highly praised; it was said of him that 
he had the same mastery of the keyboard 
which two hands could give him. 

In 1917 he returned to uniform, and 
served on the Italian front. This time he 
was unhurt. After the war, he returned to 
concert work. He now had at his fingertips 
an imposing repertoire, made up of transcrip- 
tions which he had made, and further en- 
riched by works written especially for his 
use by Richard Strauss, Maurice Ravel, 
Franz Schmidt, Erich Wolfgang Korngold, 
and other composers. 

His concert appearances have been ex- 
tensive throughout Europe. He has per- 
formed the left hand concertos written for 
him with the foremost orchestras in Europe 
and under almost every major European 
conductor. 

In the winter of 1934 he made his first 
tour of America, appearing first with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston and 
New York, in the Ravel Concerto for Left 
Hand. “His physical handicap was forgot- 
ten,’ wrote the critic of The New York 
Times. “Not only this: he showed com- 
manding musicianship and played with an 
aplomb and gusto thrice admirable.” 

In the early part of 1936, Wittgenstein 
concertized in Jugoslavia and then appeared 
at the Salzburg festival during the summer, 
following this with appearances with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, the Concertgebouw of 
Amsterdam and the B.B.C. of London. In 
1938-1939, he returned to America for a new 
tour of the country. 


WOLFF, ALBERT LOUIS, outstanding 
among present-day French conductors, was 
born in Paris on January 19, 1884 of Dutch 
parentage. At the age 
of twelve he entered 
the Paris Conserva- 
tory, and over a pe- 
riod of ten years 
studied with Leroux, 
Vidal and Gédalge. 
He was graduated 
with the first prize in 
piano accompaniment. 

Between 1904 and 
1907, he taught mu- 
sic and gave concert 
performances. In 1906 he was appointed or- 
ganist of the St. Thomas Aquinas Church in 


Paris, holding this post for four years. At 
the same time he conducted small orchestras 
in the Latin Quarter. In 1908, he became 
choirmaster at the Opéra-Comique, and three 
years later made his bow as a conductor of 
opera when he directed Laparra’s La Jota 
at the Opéra-Comique. For the next few 
years he was a conductor at the Opéra- 
Comique, giving many significant perform- 
ances of French operas. 

The War interrupted his career. During 
the entire course of the conflict he served in 
the front lines, and was promoted for gal- 
lantry. 

In 1919 he came to the United States to 
become conductor of the French repertory 
at the Metropolitan. His debut took place 
on November 21 in Faust. "His hand was 
soon made evident in the spirit which was 
manifested in the doings on the stage and 
in the orchestra,” wrote Richard Aldrich. 
“A spirit manifested in rapid and elastic 
tempi and a resulting vivacity of movement 

. also a notable vigor of accent, stress 
of rhythm and dramatic emphasis.” 

Wolff remained at the Metropolitan until 
1921. He returned to his directorial post at 
the Opéra-Comique, rising to the position of 
chief conductor in 1922 as successor to 
Messager. He also founded the Concerts 
Modernes in Paris, the mission of which 
was to perform works by younger compos- 
ers. 
In 1924, Wolff resigned from his post at 
the Opéra-Comique to become musical direct- 
or of the Champs Elysées Theatre, owned 
by Ganna Walska. For a time he also con- 
ducted in Buenos Aires. In 1928 he was 
appointed conductor of the Lamoureux or- 
chestra, at once proving himself as competent 
and authoritative in symphonic literature as 
he had been in operatic music. In 1934 he 
was appointed conductor of the Pasdeloup 
orchestra. 

Albert Wolff has composed several operas, 
a ballet, several works for orchestra and a 
few chamber music compositions. His opera 
The Blue Bird, based upon the play of Mae- 
terlinck, was performed at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1919. 


WOLFF, ERNST, baritone, pianist and 
conductor, was born in Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many, and received his musical education in 
Berlin and Frankfort. He began his career 
in music as a concert pianist giving recitals, 
appearing as soloist with orchestras, and 
serving as accompanist to several outstanding 
virtuosos. At the age of twenty-three, he 
was appointed musical director of the School 
of Opera at the Frankfort Conservatory. 
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It was there, during a school performance of 
The Marriage of Figaro, that Clemens 
Krauss discovered him, and engaged him as 
conductor at the 
Frankfort Opera. 
Wolff held this con- 
ductorial post until 
1933. 

During this period 
Wolff was also guest 
conductor throughout 
Germany, distinguish- 
ing himself particu- 
larly at the Interna- 
tional Chamber Music 
Festivals held at 
Baden-Baden, for which post he was en- 
gaged by Paul Hindemith. 

Since 1933, Ernst Wolff has earned suc- 
cess as a singer of Lieder. At his concerts 
he revives the lost art of singing to his own 
piano accompaniments. When he was a 
conductor, Wolff had felt that he could ar- 
rive at a better understanding of his position 
if he learned to sing, and he therefore de- 
cided to cultivate his voice. At an opera 
dress rehearsal, one of the singers was sud- 
denly taken ill. Wolff took over the baritone 
part, singing it so well that his fellow-artists 
urged him to undertake a singing career. He 
followed this advice by studying singing 
seriously with Johannes Willy in Frankfort 
and later with Moratti in Milan. 

He has given recitals of Lieder in Eng- 
land, Austria, Germany and Italy. “To hear 
music of such completely different styles 
sung with the ease and aptitude shown by 
Mr. Wolff is most unusual,” wrote the critic 
of the London Morning Post. “This mu- 
sicianly and sensitive singer is certainly an 
artist much above the average, who utilizes 
his light baritone voice with indubitable 
effect.” 

Ernst Wolff’s name first became known to 
American music lovers through his record- 
ings for CoLUMBIA, particularly with his in- 
augural album devoted to the Lieder of Rob- 
ert Franz. In 1937 Wolff came to America, 
singing in many recitals throughout the 
country and being featured in a series of 
song recitals over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Besides his recording of the Franz songs, 
Wolff has recorded for CoLUMBIA songs by 
Erich Wolff (no relation), Schubert, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Schumann, Mendelssohn; 
and Kowalski’s song-cycle Pierrot Lunaire. 


WOLFF, ERNST VICTOR, harpsichord- 
ist and pianist, was born in Berlin on August 
6, 1889. His early music study took place at 
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the Scharwenka Conservatory in Berlin. 
Later Wolff attended Berlin University, 
where his teachers were Friedländer, 
Kretzschmar and Jo- 
hannes Wolf. 

Friedlander en- 
gaged Wolff as his 
assistant, and in 1911 
brought him on a visit 
to the United States, 
where Friedlander 
was scheduled to lec- 
ture at Harvard and 
at twenty other uni- 
versities. When Wolff 
returned to Berlin, he 
completed his studies for a Ph.D. degree at 
Berlin University. It was after this that he 
began his concert career. 

He concertized with some success in sev- 
eral German cities. Showing a particular 
aptitude for improvisation from figured bass 
in the old classic works, he was appointed 
Primo Maestro al Cembalo for the Gottingen 
Handel festivals. With the growth of the 
Handel revival movement, Wolff was often 
called upon in an advisory capacity by 
various European festivals. 

Ernst Wolff performed on both the harp- 
sichord and the piano in many recitals, and 
appeared as soloist with the great orchestras 
throughout Europe. He was also a favorite 
over the European radio. In 1931 he 
coupled his extensive concert work with 
teaching, receiving an appointment as harpsi- 
chord instructor at the German Institute for 
Foreigners in Berlin. 

The rise of the Hitler government made 
Wolff’s further activity in Berlin impossible, 
and he came to the United States in 1935. 
Since then he has been uniquely active in this 
country. Shortly after his arrival, Kousse- 
vitzky invited him to play the harpsichord 
part for the Boston performance of Bach’s 
Passion According to St. Matthew, a service 
Wolff had frequently performed in Europe 
for Furtwangler and other conductors. 

In October, 1936, Wolff began a radio 
series entitled “Classics of the Keyboard” in 
which—accompanied by Wallenstein and his 
orchestra—Wolff performed movements for 
more than twenty concertos for either piano 
or harpsichord over the Mutual network. 
Wolff also improvised on themes sent in 
to him by Rachmaninoff, Godowsky, Lhe- 
vinne, Josef Hofmann and Moriz Rosenthal. 

On October 26, 1936, Wolff made his 
American recital debut at Town Hall, New 
York, when he performed on both the piano 
and the harpsichord. The critic of The New 
York Times wrote that “his program threw 


light on his attainments as an interpreter. 
They are manifold: a sense of phrase and 
nuance, a command of the styles of various 
periods and composers, disciplined technique 
and understanding.” 

Wolff uses a Maendler-Schramm harpsi- 
chord. He has made many recordings for 
both Musicrart Records and for COLUMBIA. 
The Vicror complete recordings of the Bach 
Passion According to St. Matthew, per- 
formed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
has the harpsichord part played by Wolff. 


WOOD, SIR HENRY JOSEPH, celebrat- 
ed English conductor, was born in London 
on March 3, 1869. He is the son of an emi- 
nent English singer. 
“As for me, the only 
voice I have is that 
which can be de- 
scribed as a ‘conduct- 
or’s voice.’ The least 
I can claim—and the 
most—is that I sing 
in tune.” 

A precocious child, 
he began the study of 
the piano at six, fol- 
lowing this with les- 
sons at the organ. A more intensive study 
of music took place at the Royal Academy 
of Music in London, where his professors 
included Prout and Garcia. At the age of 
ten he was the official organist at St. Mary’s 
in Aldermanbury. Two years after this he 
served as organist at the Corpus Christi 
Church in the Strand, in London. 

Between 1883 and 1889, Wood gave many 
organ recitals at English exhibitions. In 
1888 came his first experience as conductor. 
In that year he was invited to direct a per- 
formance of McFarren’s May Day Cantata 
in Clapton, as a tribute to the old principal 
of his former Alma Mater. In 1890 Wood 
was called upon by D’Oyly Carte to assist 
at rehearsals of the Sullivan opera Jvanhoe. 
In this latter post, Wood was so successful 
that D’Oyly Carte engaged him as assistant 
conductor for the Savoy Theatre. In 1891, 
Wood conducted the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany. 

In 1895 came his greatest conductorial as- 
signment, when he was invited to become 
conductor of the Promenade Concerts at the 
Queen’s Hall. In this post Wood achieved 
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his fame. It began as a series of summer 
concerts, but soon outgrew this limited 
schedule. In 1896 Wood became conductor 


of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra, 
and in 1897 he also conducted the Saturday 
afternoon concerts. 


In 1904, as a result of a bitter struggle 
within the ranks of the orchestra, the 
Queen’s Hall orchestra was on the verge of 
dissolution; but after many of its prominent 
orchestra men had resigned to form a com- 
petitive organization (the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra), the remarkable organiz- 
ing powers of Wood were largely responsible 
for restoring balance, unity and artistic im- 
portance to the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. For 
more than twenty years, the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra enjoyed great prestige under the 
direction of its energetic leader. In March, 
1927, the orchestra disbanded, but the fol- 
lowing autumn it reappeared under the new 
name of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
with Wood still as its director. However, the 
summer Promenade Concerts were to con- 
tinue without any interruption or change of 
schedule. 

As the conductor of the popular summer 
Promenade Concerts, Wood was required to 
conduct nightly for eight consecutive weeks. 
He has been conductor of these concerts up 
to the present time, and is responsible for the 
high esteem they enjoy. Frequently Wood’s 
concerts have been subjected to criticism, it 
being said that he sacrifices quality for quan- 
tity. Wood has always replied to such critics 
that he makes no attempt to supply virtuoso 
standards during his summer concerts; his 
only aim is to offer good music “in decent 
shape.” In this he has succeeded admirably. 

No question can exist that Wood has 
played an important part in the musical life 
of his country. It was largely through his 
efforts that a great library of music by Rus- 
sian composers and by modern French and 
German composers first became familiar to 
English audiences. And Wood was no less 
experimental where the music of his own 
country was concerned: between 1895 and 
1919, for example, he performed no less than 
two hundred works by British composers. 
“Undoubtedly,” wrote Rosa Newmarch, 
“when the social history of the last half 
century comes to be written, the sterling 
value of Henry Wood’s influence on our 
aesthetic culture will be most clearly esti- 
mated by the results of this great democratic 
movement in music.” 

For his achievements as conductor, Wood 
was knighted in 1911; and in 1924 he was 
given an honorary degree by Manchester. 
As early as 1897, however, he had received 
recognition from British rulers when he was 
invited to give a command performance for 
Queen Victoria. 

In 1938 there was celebrated in England 
the fiftieth anniversary of Wood’s career as 
conductor, and he was subjected to glowing 
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praise by professional musicians, critics and 
government officials. For this occasion 
Vaughan Williams composed a special ju- 
bilee work called Serenade. 

In 1934 Sir Henry was, for a brief mo- 
ment, the center of great publicity when it 
was discovered that an orchestral transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D- 
minor, which he had featured for some years 
under the name of: Paul Klenovsky, was 
really his own production. 

It should be added that Wood has also 
been an important guest conductor of orches- 
tras in America and Europe; and that he has 
directed in many of England’s most import- 
ant festivals. In 1923 he was appointed in- 
structor of conducting at the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

Sir Henry Wood lives in Hallam Street, 
London, a few minutes from Queen’s Hall. 
During the concert season he rises early, 
attends to his correspondence, and then walks 
to the concert hall for rehearsals. He works 
at his rehearsals assiduously, with painstak- 
ing care for details; yet he never permits 
hard work or exhaustion to disturb his even 
temper or to deprive him of his infectious 
spirit. 

His favorite hobby is landscape painting 
but because of the pressure of his work he 
reserves this pastime for his Scotch holidays. 
He used to be fond of carpentry, but in re- 
cent years has found little time in which to 
indulge in this diversion. 

A biography of Wood has been written by 
Rosa Newmarch, but the work has long been 
“dated.” Much more informative and up to 
date is Wood’s autobiography, which was re- 
cently published in London. 

Wood has recorded for Victor works by 
Liszt, Bach, Vaughan Williams, Franck, 
Schubert and Haydn. 


YON, PIETRO ALESSANDRO, organ- 
ist, was born in Settimo Vittone, in Pied- 
mont, Italy, on August 6, 1886. He began 
to study the piano 
with his brother at 
the age of six. Soon 
after this he took his 
first organ lessons 
with the church or- 
ganist of Ivrea. Yon 
was only ten when he 
began to perform on 
the organ in several 
Italian churches. He 
was then given an ın- 
tensive musical train- 
ing, first at the Milan Conservatory, later at 
the Conservatory of Turin (where he stayed 
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for three years, winning a scholarship in 
piano playing), and finally at the St. Cecilia 
Academy in Rome, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1905 with honors in organ playing, 
theory and the piano. 

For two years Yon was substitute organ- 
ist at the Vatican and organist of the Royal 
Church of Rome. Then, in 1907, he’ went 
to the United States to become organist at 
St. Francis Xavier Church in New York. 
He combined his work in the church with his 
first orgdn concerts. In 1926 Yon was ap- 
pointed organist and musical director of St. 
Patrick’s, in New York, a post he has held 
since that time. 

Pietro Yon has concertized extensively 
throughout America, having given more than 
a thousand concerts on the organ, including 
several at Carnegie Hall. He is said to have 
done more to popularize organ concerts in 
this country than any other musician. His 
style is one of simplicity, in which musical 
values are never sacrificed for technical dis- 
play. “His registration,” wrote one critic, 
“is generally tasteful and musicianly, and his 
threading of the polyphonic texture .. . finely 
accomplished.” 

He has frequently been honored for his 
services to church music in general, and 
to organ music in particular. The King 
of Italy has made him an Officer of the 
Crown, and the Pope created a special title 
for him—that of Honorary Organist. of the 
S.S. Basilica, St. Peter’s, the Vatican. 

Yon has composed more than a hundred 
works, principally for the organ. His lead- 
ing work is The Triumph of St. Patrick, a 
large choral work which was performed at 
Carnegie Hall in 1934. 


ZIMBALIST, EFREM, world famous vi- 
olinist, was born in Rostov-on-the-Don, on 
April 9, 1889. His father, a conductor of 
orchestras, was his 
first music teacher. 
Such was the pro- 
gress made by Efrem 
that in his ninth year 
he became first violin- 
ist in an opera or- 
chestra conducted by 
his father. 

In 1901, Zimbalist 
entered the St. Pe- 
tersburg Conservatory 
in the class of Leo- 
pold Auer. When he was graduated he was 
awarded the gold medal in violin playing, to- 
gether with the Rubinstein prize of 1200 
rubles. 


In his eighteenth year Zimbalist made his 
concert debut in Berlin, following this with 
appearances in London and on the Con- 
tinent. He appeared as guest artist with 
orchestras conducted by Nikisch and Richter. 
“He is certainly a genius among violinists,” 
wrote a correspondent from England. “His 
tone is noteworthy for its richness and 
strength, and he does not force it in any 
way. This quality is undoubtedly the most 
striking feature of his playing, but it is com- 
bined with absolute perfection of technique.” 

His reputation established in Europe, Zim- 
balist came to the United States to make his 
American debut on October 27, 1911, as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in the Glazunov A-minor concerto. Philip 
Hale thought Zimbalist’s performance “of 
much greater worth than the concerto. Mr. 
Zimbalist is one of the most accomplished 
violinists that has visited this city in recent 
years. ... He is much more than a virtuoso 
.. . for he has a fine taste and a musical 
feeling. He is delightfully free from prima- 
donna airs and graces. His modesty is not 
feigned, and there is a modesty that is more 
distressing than pronounced arrogance.” 

This marked the beginning of a long and 
rich career in America in which Zimbalist 
firmly established himself as one of the great 
violinists of his time. 

In 1914 Efrem Zimbalist was married to 
Alma Gluck, famous soprano of concert hall 
and opera house. For several years they 
appeared in joint recitals. Subsequently, 
Gluck retired completely from a career to 
devote herself exclusively to a domestic life. 

Zimbalist has appeared in almost every im- 
portant city of the world; his following is 
worldwide. He has computed that he has 
travelled three quarters of a million miles 
in giving his performances. “An average of 
30,000 miles a year over a period of twenty- 
seven years is a conservative estimate. Once 
I covered 50,000 miles in thirteen months, 
across the Pacific to Australia, on up to 
Japan, China and India, back to Australia 
again, up to Europe, and finally across the 
Atlantic.” He has been a particular favorite 
in the Orient, which up to 1939 he had 
toured seven times. He has been singularly 
honored by being one of the few Occidentals 
permitted to hear the Japanese Imperial Or- 
chestra, which never appears in public but 
which is assembled only for the private en- 
tertainment of the Emperor. 

Over a period of three decades, therefore, 
Zimbalist has ranked with the great artists 
in music. He is, as one critic said of him, 
“an artist of patrician taste, a violinist of 
complete command whose music-making is 


cool, poised, reserved and exquisitely pol- 
ished.” 

Zimbalist is as well poised off-stage as he 
is on it. He dresses well, usually in browns 
or blues, and wears handsome jewelry spar- 
ingly. He is a gay companion, with a fine 
flair for wit. He likes good cigars and 
vintage wines; his luxuries include Chinese 
dressing gowns and fine Japanese silk shirts. 
His life is otherwise unpretentious. He likes 
best to spend a social evening in the company 
of friends, or to entertain musicians with 
performances of chamber music in his own 
home. “I also play a pretty wicked game of 
bridge and poker, and am inordinately fond 
of meat balls and noodles, though you would 
hardly call that a hobby.” 
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His greatest interest, however, is collect- 
ing. He has had an extraordinary library of 
first editions, many of which he picked up in 
out-of-the-way places of the world at ridic- 
ulously low prices; he has since sold the bulk 
of that library at auction. He has a collec- 
tion of curiosities which includes Japanese 
medicine bottles and Chinese antique swords. 
Most significant, of course, is his priceless 
collection of musical instruments, which in- 
cludes many exotic instruments and even 
prehistoric specimens; incidentally, Zim- 
balist can play them all. 

Zimbalist has composed an opera, composi- 
tions for the violin, songs and some chamber 
music. He has recorded several violin works 
by Schubert, Schumann, Drdla and Sarasate 
for COLUMBIA. 


BARITONES 


Amato, Pasquale 
Bonelli, Richard 
Brownlee, John 
Cehanovsky, George 
Chapman, Frank 
Eddy, Nelson 
Falkner, Keith 
Gogorza, Emilio de 
Gorin, Charles (Igor) 
Graveure, Louis (See also 
Tenors) 
Hale, Richard 
Huehn, Julius 
Hiisch, Gerhard 
Janssen, Herbert 
Luca, Giuseppe de 
Robeson, Paul 
Schorr, Friedrich 
Thibault, Conrad 
Thomas, John Charles 
Tibbett, Lawrence 
Tinayre, Yves 
Weede, Robert 
Werrenrath, Reinald 
Wolff, Ernst 


BASSES 


Alsen, Herbert 
Andresen, Ivar 
Baromeo, Chase 
Beattie, Douglas 
Cordon, Norman 
Gurney, John 
Hofmann, Ludwig 
Kipnis, Alexander 
Lazzari, Virgilio 
List, Emanuel 
Moscona, Nicola 
Pinza, Ezio 
Rothier, Léon 
Vogel, Adolf 


CELLISTS 


Britt, Horace 

Casals, Pablo (See also 
Conductors) 

Cassadó, Gaspar 


Classified List 


Eisenberg, Maurice 

Feuermann, Emanuel 

Garbousova, Raya 

Hambourg, Boris 

Hekking, Gerard 

Hubert, Marcel 

Kindler, Hans (See also 
Conductors) 

Maréchal, Maurice 

Piatigorsky, Gregor 

Salmond, Felix 

Schuster, Joseph 

Wallenstein, Alfred (See 
also Conductors) 


CHAMBER Music GROUPS 


American Society of An- 
cient Instruments 

Budapest String Quartet 

Busch String Quartet 

Coolidge String Quartet 

Cortot-Thibaud-Casals 
Trio 

Dolmetsch Family 

Flonzaley Quartet 

Gordon String Quartet 

Griller String Quartet 

Hart House Quartet 

Kolisch String Quartet 

Lener Quartet 

Loewenguth Quartet 

Musical Art Quartet 

New English Singers 

New York Philharmonic 
Symphony String Quar- 
tet 

Pasquier Trio 

Perolé String Quartet 

Pro-Arte Quartet 

Roth String Quartet 

Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments 

Trapp Family Choir 

Trio of New York 


CLARINETISTS 


Bellison, Simeon 


CONDUCTORS 


Abendroth, Hermann 

Abravanel, Maurice de 

Amfiteatroff, Daniele 

Ansermet, Ernest 

Bamboschek, Giuseppe 

Barbirolli, John 

Barlow, Howard 

Barrére, Georges (See also 
Flutists ) 

Barzin, Leon 

Beecham, Sir Thomas 

Black, Frank 

Blech, Leo 

Boepple, Paul 

Boulanger, Nadia 

Boult, Sir Adrian 

Brico, Antonia 

Burgin, Richard (See also 
Violinists ) 

Busch, Fritz 

Cameron, Basil 

Casals, Pablo (See also 
Cellists) 

Chavez, Carlos 

Clifton, Chalmers 

Coates, Albert 

Coppola, Piero 

Damrosch, Walter 

Defauw, Désiré 

De Lamarter, Eric 

Dessoff, Margarete 

Dobrowen, Issai 

Dohnanyi, Ernst von (See 
also Pianists) 

Enesco, Georges (See also 
Violinists) ` 

Engel, Lehman 

Fiedler, Arthur 

Fischer, Edwin (See also 
Pianists) 

Freccia, Massimo 

Fried, Oskar 

Furtwangler, Wilhelm 

Ganz, Rudolph (See also 
Pianists) 

Gaubert, Philippe (See 
also Flutists) 

Georgescu, Georges 
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Ghione, Franco 
Goldman, Edwin Franko 
Golschmann, Vladimir 
Goossens, Eugene 
Gui, Vittorio 
Hanson, Howard 
Harrison, Guy Fraser 
Harty, Sir Hamilton 
Hasselmans, Louis 
Hertz, Alfred 
Inghelbrecht, Désiré 
Iturbi, José (See also 
Pianists ) 
James, Philip 
Janssen, Werner 
Kindler, Hans 
Kleiber, Erich 
Klemperer, Otto 
Knappertsbusch, Hans 
Kolar, Victor 
Kostelanetz, Andre 
Koussevitsky, Serge 
Krauss, Clemens 
Krueger, Karl 
Kurtz, Efrem 
Lange, Hans 
Leinsdorf, Erich 
Levin, Sylvan 
Maganini, Quinto (See 
also Flutists) 
Mahler, Fritz 
Mannes, David 
Marx, Burle 
Mengelberg, Willem 
Meyrowitz, Selmar 
Mitropoulous, Dimitri 
Molinari, Bernardino 
Monteux, Pierre 
Ormandy, Eugene 
Panizza, Ettore 
Papi, Gennaro 
Paray, Paul 
Pelletier, Wilfred 
Plotnikoff, Eugene 
Polacco, Giorgio 
Priiwer, Julius 
Rapee, Erno 
Reiner, Fritz 
Rhene-Baton 
Ringwall, Rudolph 
Rodzinski, Artur 
Ross, Hugh 
Ruhlmann, Francois 
Sabata, Victor de 
Saminsky, Lazare 


LIVING MUSICIANS 


Sargent, Harold Malcolm 

Scherchen, Hermann 

Schneevoigt, Georg 

Serafin, Tullio 

Sevitsky, Fabian 

Shavitch, Vladimir 

Slonimsky, Nicolas 

Smallens, Alexander 

Sokoloff, Nikolai 

Stassevitch, Paul (See also 
Pianists ; Violinists ) 

Steinberg, Hans 

Stewart, Reginald (See 
also Pianists) 

Stiedry, Fritz 

Stock, Frederick 

Stoessel, Albert 

Stokowski, Leopold 

Strauss, Richard 

Szell, Georg (See also 
Pianists) 

Szenkar, Eugen 

Talich, Vaclav 

Toscanini, Arturo 

Toye, Geoffrey 

Van Hoogstraten, Willem 

Violin, Mischa (See also 
Violinists ) 

Wallenstein, Alfred (See 
also Cellists) 

Walter, Bruno 

Weingartner, Paul Felix 

White, Paul 

Williamson, John Finley 

Wolff, Albert 

Wood, Sir Henry J. 


CoNTRALTOS 


Alcock, Merle 
Anderson, Marian 
Branzell, Karin 
Castagna, Bruna 
Doe, Doris 
Gauthier, Eva 
Homer, Louise 
Kaskas, Anna 
Meisle, Kathryn 
Olheim, Helen 
Olszewska, Maria 
Onegin, Sigrid 
Pitzinger, Gertrude 
Stevens, Risé 
Szantho, Enid 
Telva, Marion 
Thorborg, Kerstin 


Van Gordon, Cyrena 
Wettergren, Gertrud 


FLUTISTS 


Amans, John 

Barrére, Georges (See also 
Conductors) 

Callimahos, Lambros 

Gaubert, Philippe (See 
also Conductors) 

Le Roy, René 

Maganini, Quinto (See 
also Conductors ) 


GUITARISTS 


Gomez, Vicente 
Segovia, Andrés 


HARPISTS 


Dilling, Mildred 
Grandjany, Marcel 
Salzedo, Carlos 


HARPSICHORDISTS 


Ehlers, Alice 

Kirkpatrick, Ralph 

Landowska, Wanda 

Pessl, Yella 

Roesgen-Champion, Mar- 
guerite (See also Pian- 
ists) 

Wolff, Ernst Victor (See 
also Pianists) 


LUTENISTS 


Bloch, Suzanne 


OBOISTS 


Goossens, Leon 


ORGANISTS 


Baldwin, Samuel A. 

Bonnet, Joseph 

Courboin, Charles M. 

De Lamarter, Eric (See 
also Conductors) 

Dupré, Marcel 

Noble, T. Tertius 

Schweitzer, Albert 

Weinrich, Carl 

Yon, Pietro 


PIANISTS 


Adler, Clarence 
Aitken, Webster 
Andersen, Stell 
Arrau, Claudio 
Bachaus, Wilhelm 
Bacon, Katherine 
Balogh, Erno 
Barer, Simon 
Bauer, Harold 
Baume, Emile 
Behrend, Jeanne 
Brailowsky, Alexander 
Buxton, Eugenia 
Carreras, Maria 
Casadesus, Robert 
Chasins, Abram 
Cherkassky, Shura 
Cohen, Harriet 
Copeland, George 
Cortot, Alfred 
Deering, Henri 
Dohnanyi, Ernst von (See 
also Conductors) 
Dorfmann, Ania 
Echaniz, José 
Ericourt, Daniel 
Fischer, Edwin (See also 
Conductors) 
Friedberg, Carl 
Friedman, Ignaz 
Friskin, James 
Ganz, Rudolph (See also 
‘Conductors) 
Gieseking, Walter 
Goldsand, Robert 
Golschmann, Boris 
Gorodnitzki, Sascha 
Gradova, Gitta 
Grainger, Percy 
Hambourg, Mark 
Hess, Myra 
Hofmann, Josef 
Horowitz, Vladimir 
Hutcheson, Ernest 
Iturbi, Amparo 
Iturbi, José (See also Con- 
ductors) 
Katchen, Julius 
Kaye, Milton 
Kerr, Muriel 
Lamond, Frederic 
Landowska, Wanda (See 
also Harpsichordists) 
Lev, Rae 


CLASSIFIED LIST 


Levitzki, Mischa 

Lhevinne, Josef 

List, Eugene 

Loesser, Arthur 

Maier, Guy 

Menuhin, Hephzibah 

Mildner, Poldi 

Moiseiwitsch, Benno 

Monath, Hortense 

Ney, Elly 

Norton, Eunice 

Novaés, Guiomar 

Orloff, Nikolai 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan 

Pattison, Lee 

Petri, Egon 

Pouishnoff, Leff 

Rachmaninoff, Serge 

Roesgen-Champion, Mar- 
guerite (See also Harp- 
sichordist ) 

Reisenberg, Nadia 

Rosenthal, Moriz 

Rubinstein, Artur 

Rubinstein, Beryl 

Sanroma, Jesús Maria 

Schmitz, Emile Robert 

Schnabel, Artur 

Schnabel, Karl Ulrich 

Segall, Bernardo 

Serkin, Rudolf 

Sheridan, Frank 

Shure, Leonard 

Siloti, Alexander 

Slenczynski, Ruth 

Smeterlin, Jan 

Solomon 

Stassevitch, Paul (See also 
Conductors; Violinists) 

Stewart, Reginald (See 
also Conductors) 

Sukoenig, Sidney 

Szell, Georg (See also 
Conductors) 

Tagliafero, Magda 

Templeton, Alec 

Tureck, Rosalyn 

Vifies, Ricardo 

Webster, Beveridge 

Wittgenstein, Paul 

Wolff, Ernst Victor (See 
also Harpsichordists) 


Two-P1ano TEAMS 


Bartlett and Robertson 
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Josef and Rosina Lhevinne 
Luboschutz and Nemenoff 
Maier and Pattison 

Scholz, Heinz and Robert 
Vronsky and Babin 


SAXOPHONISTS 


Rascher, Sigurd 


SOPRANOS 
Alda, Frances 
Alsen, Elsa 


Antoine, Josephine 
Austral, Florence 
Bampton, Rose 
Bodanya, Natalie 
Bori, Lucrezia 
Bovy, Vina 

Burke, Hilda 
Calvé, Emma 
Cigna, Gina 

Culp, Julia 

Davis, Agnes 
Dragonette, Jessica 
Eames, Emma 
Easton, Florence 
Farrar, Geraldine 
Fisher, Susanne 
Flagstad, Kirsten 
Fremstad, Olive 
Frijsh, Povla 
Galli-Campi, Amri 
Galli-Curci, Amelita 
Garden, Mary 
Gerhardt, Elena 
Giannini, Dusolina 
Ginster, Ria 

Glaz, Hertha 
Guilbert, Yvette 
Halstead, Margaret 
Hempel, Frieda 
Henders, Harriet 
Jepson, Helen 
Jeritza, Maria 
Jessner, Irene 
Kappel, Gertrude 
Koshetz, Nina 
Kurenko, Maria 
Larsen-Todsen, Nanny 
Lashanska, Hulda 
Lawrence, Marjorie 
Lehmann, Lotte 
Leider, Frida 
Lemnitz, Tiana 
Ljungberg, Göta 
Lubin, Germaine 
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Manski, Dorothee 
Mario, Queena 
Matzenauer, Margaret 
Maynor, Dorothy 
Milanoy, Zinka 
Monroe, Lucy 
Moore, Grace 
Norena, Eidé 
Novotna, Jarmila 
Pauly, Rose 

Pons, Lily 

Ponselle, Carmela 
Ponselle, Rosa 
Reggiani, Hilde 
Rethberg, Elisabeth 
Sack, Erna 

Sayão, Bidu 
Schumann, Elisabeth 
Somigli, Franca 
Speaks, Margaret 
Stueckgold, Grete 
Swarthout, Gladys 
Talley, Marion 
Tentoni, Rosa 
Traubel, Helen 
Urbanek, Carolyn 


TENORS 


Althouse, Paul 
Bartlett, Michael 
Bentonelli, Joseph 
Björling, Jussi 
Bonci, Alessandro 
Carron, Arthur 
Cathelat, Georges 
Chamlee, Mario 
Coates, John 
Crooks, Richard 
Gigli, Beniamino 
Graarud, Gunnar 
Graveure, Louis (See also 
Baritones) 
Hackett, Charles 
Hartmann, Carl 
Hayes, Roland 
Jagel, Frederick 
Johnson, Edward 
Kiepura, Jan 


LIVING MUSICIANS 


Kullman, Charles 
Laholm, Eyvind 
Laubenthal, Rudolf 
Laufkoetter, Karl 
Lauri-Volpi, Giacomo 
McCormack, John 
Maison, René 
Martinelli, Giovanni 
Martini, Nino 
Masini, Galliano 
Meader, George 
Melchior, Lauritz 
Melton, James 
Peerce, Jan 
Piccaver, Alfred 
Rasely, George 
Rosing, Vladimir 
Ross, Lanny 
Schipa, Tito 
Slezak, Leo 
Tauber, Richard 
Thill, Georges 
Tokatyan, Armand 
Villabella, Miguel 


VIOLINISTS 


Aranyi, Yelly d’ 

Balokovié, Zlatko 

Berezowsky, Nicolas 

Betti, Adolfo 

Briselli, Iso 

Brosa, Antonio 

Brown, Eddy 

Burgin, Richard (See also 
Conductors) 

Busch, Adolf 

Bustabo, Guila 

Chemet, Réné 

Corigliano, John 

Dushkin, Samuel 

Elman, Mischa 

Enesco, Georges (See also 
Conductors) 

Flesch, Carl 

Gardner, Samuel 

Goldberg, Simon 

Heifetz, Jascha 

Hubermann, Bronislaw 


Knitzer, Joseph 
Kreisler, Fritz 
Kroll, William 
Kubelik, Jan 
Luboschutz, Lea 
Menges, Isolde 
Menuhin, Yehudi 
Milstein, Nathan 
Mischakoff, Mischa 
Mitchell, Viola 
Morini, Erica 
Piastro, Mishel 
Prihoda, Vasa 
Rabinof, Benno 
Renardy, Ossy 
Ricci, Ruggiero 
Rosen, Max 
Sammons, Albert 
Seidel, Toscha 
Spalding, Albert 
Stassevitch, Paul (See also 
Conductors ; Pianists) 
Stern, Isaac 
Szigeti, Joseph 
Tas, Helen Teschner 
Telmanyi, Emil 
Thibaud, Jacques 
Totenberg, Roman 
Violin, Mischa (See also 
Conductors) 
Virovai, Robert 
Zimbalist, Efrem 


VIOLISTS 


Bailly, Louis 
Casadesus, Henri 
Katims, Milton 
Moldavan, Nicolas 
Primrose, William 
Tertis, Lionel 


VIOLONCELLISTS (See Cel- 
lists ) 


XYLOPHONISTS 
Hiraoka, Yoichi 


